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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPINOMIS. 


Although this dialogue is called the Epinomis, which might be 
rendered into English by “ A Sequel to the Laws,” yet it contains 
not a single hint for an enactment of any kind. It is in fact little 
more than a Homily, written for the ^post part on the Laws, vii. § 
20—^22, p. 300—308, and it seems to he the production of some 
Pythagorean; who, perceiving that Plato had adopted some of the 
ideas promulgated by that school of philosophy, was desirous of 
showing that he had only partially touched upon their tenets relat¬ 
ing to numbers. For with this question were intimately connected 
all their ideas relating to the power and attributes of the deity. 
And this the writer was the more willing to dilate upon, as Plato 
had expressed his unwillingness to discuss the subject of religion at 
a greater length. For after witnessing the fate of Socrates, who had 
endeavoured to rationalize the creed of his country, Plato probably 
thought it dangerous, as Aristotle certainly did afterwards, to run 
counter to popular prejudices; and he was therefore led to remark, 
that all the enactments relating to religion should be left to the dis¬ 
cretion of its ministers, assbted by the interpreters of the voice of 
the gods. 

Respecting the author of the dialogue, nothing is known for cer¬ 
tain. Thus much however is tolerably clear, that it was not written 
by Plato. For, as remarked by Ast on § 7, where mention is made 
of the five elements, out of which all living things are said to be 
formed, this doctrine is at variance with that; promulgated in the 
Tima:us, where only four are enumerated. Bu^hep in § 5, where 
the Athenian Guest alludes to some memoranok made by Clinias 
and Megillus of the previous conversation, Ast.vPOTld infer that the 
Laws had been published already, he seems not to be aware that an 
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inference the very reverse ought to be drawn. For the memoranda 
would rather he made shortly after the conversation had taken 
place, just as was%one by Xenophon in the case of Socrates, with 
a view to their being published afterwards. And hence we can ac¬ 
count for the tradition, that the Laws were not given to th% world, 
till after the death of their author. 

The Epinomis is indeed attributed to Plato by Xicomachus; but 
not by Proclus, as has been sometimes asserted. For Boeckh has 
shown that the Neo-Platonist on Euclid i. p. 12, originally expressed 
liimself in a way to indicate that he did not know who was the author 
of the dialogue. Bocckh himself feels inclined to assign the author¬ 
ship to Philip of Opuntium; who appears from Snidas to have 
written not a little on subjects relating to Arithmetic, Geometry, 
and Astronomy, all of which are discussed at greater or less length 
in the Epinomis. 

Be however the author who he may, the dialogue itself has, like 
the Laws, come down to us in rather an unsatisfactory state; and 
hence I have been compelled to write longer notes than would 
otherwise have been necessary. 



THE EPIHOMIS; 

OR, 

THE PHILOSOPHER. 


PERSONS OP THE DIALOGHE. 

An Athenian GUEST, CLINIAS a Cretan, and 
MEGILLUS A LACED.SMONIAN. 


[ 1 . ] Clinias. According to our agreement, we have all of us, 
guest, come correctly, being three, I, and you, and Megillus 
here, to consider the question of intellect, in what manner it is 
meet to go through in a discourse that, which we say belongs 
to the constitution of man, (and which,)' when it has been 
thought upon, causes ^ it to be in the best state with regard to it¬ 
self,^ as far as it is possible for man to possess it. For, as we assert, 
we have gone through all the other matters, that existed, re¬ 
lating to the laying down of laws. But that, which is of the 
greatest moment to discover and to speak of, namely, by learn¬ 
ing what will a mortal man become wise, this we have neither 
spoken of nor discovered. Now then let us endeavour not to 
leave this behind. For we should nearly do that imperfectly, 
for the sake of which we have all rushed onwards, with the view 
of making clear (every thing) ‘‘ from the beginning to the end. 
Athenian Guest. You speak well, friend Clinias. But I 

‘ I liavo translated, as if ii re had dropt out before irav — 

' ’ I have adopted iroiel, found in the best MS. Z., in lieu of voiiiv : 
which 1 cannot understand; nor could, 1 think, Ficinus, who has omitted it 
in his version, adopted in part by Taylor, “ quo intejlecto, humanus habitus 
oplime se, quantum natura fert, ad prudentiam ^abet.” From which 
however it is easy to see that he found in his MS. UgOf ihvrnv, of which 
rrpof ^pdvijffiv would be the interpretation. A 

* I have translated, as if jravra had dropt out before voti/irovrte. Fi¬ 
cinus avoids the difficulty by thus abridging two sentences into one, 
“cujus aperiendi gratia hucusque profecti sum.u8.” 

B 2 
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think you will now hear a strange discourse, and on the other 
hand in a certain respect not strange. For many, who meet 
us in life,* tell * the same story, that the human race will be 
neither blessed nor happy. Follow me, then, and see whether 
® to you I likewise appear together with them to speak cor¬ 
rectly on a point like this.® I assert then that it is not pos¬ 
sible for men, except a few, to be blessed and happy; ® I limit 
this to as long as we live;® but there is a fair hope that a 
person will after death obtain every thing, for the sake of 
which he would desire, when alive, to live in the best manner 
he could, ®and dying to meet with such an end.* And I 
assert nothing (very) wise,® but what all of us, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, after a certain manner know, that to be 
produced is at the beginning difficult for every animal. In 
the first place, it is difficult to partake of ’’ the state of con¬ 
ception, next to be bornj’ and, further still, to be brought 
up and educated; (for) all these things take place, as we all say, 
through ten thousand troubles. The time too would be short, 
® not only with respect to the calculation of annoyances, but what 
every one would imagine to be moderate; and this seems to 

' Ficinus evidently found something different in his MS., for his ver¬ 
sion is “ multi enim lluctibus hnjus vitro jactati—” 

“ 1 have adopted Xsyovai, found in the best MS. Z., in lieu of ipepovtn: 
for XSyov ^spetv is said only of a messenger bringing news. 

’—® Sucli is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus has thus 
abridged, “ utrum et ipse recto hac de re dicere videar—” while Taylor 
has given this unaccountable mistranslation, “ whether it appears to you, 
as well as to me, that by speaking as follows about this affair, we shall 
speak well.” 

*—* The words between tlie numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor, and in their place is introduced “ in tliis life ” in the sentence 
preceding. 

*—* Here again Ficinus and Taylor after him omit all between the 
numerals, and in their place substitute one word, in Latin “ exegit,” and 
in English “ die,” in the sentence preceding. 

‘ Ficinus has more fully “nec inauditum aliquld novumque adduce; ” 
but Taylor merely “ Nor is my assertion novel.” 

'—’ Ficinus has “ in concoptione et utero primum; deinde in nativi- 
,ate et partu—” while Taylor omits ” to be bom—” 

•—* Such is the lilcral version of tlie Greek. In the MS. of Ficinus 
here was something wanting, as shown by his version, adopted almost 
0 the letter by 'l^lor, “non solum respectu diuturnitatis malorum, 
erum etiam quoi^nque modo quis eogitet, quod quasi circa human® 
it® medium respirare parumper nos facit,” where are omitted the words 
iiTfHov oiroc di vyediv, that made up the twenty letters in each line of 
he Codex Archetypus. 
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make almost a kind of breathing-time in the middle of the life 
of man.® Old age however, quickly overtaking a person, would 
make him not at all willing to live his life over again,' after he . 
has considered the life he has lived,* unless he happens to be full 
of the thoughts of a child. Now of this what is to me the proof? 
It is, because what is sought for in our discourse exists naturally 
in this way. Now we are seeking by what manner we shall be¬ 
come wise, as if there were to each of us some such power as 
this. But it flies quickly away then, when any one proceeds to 
an “ investigation of the so-called'arts or notions,® or any other 
things of that kind, which we imagine to be sciences; where¬ 
as not one of them is worthy to be called by the name of that' 
wisdom, which is conversant with the affairs of man; while 
on the other hand, the soul is very confident, and divines, as if 
this wisdom were existing in her by some gift of nature j but' 
what it is, and when, and how it exists, it is wholly unable to 
discover. Does not then in this nianner our difficulty about, 
and search after, wisdom, ®seem somehow greatly to be full of 
the hope, which exists® to each of those amongst us, who are 
able to examine both themselves prudently, and others harmo¬ 
niously,^ through reasonings of all kinfis and spoken in every 
manner ? Shall we agree that these things are not thus, or 
thus ? 

Clin. We will agree in this, 0 guest, in the hope perhaps, 
which will arise in the course of time, of having hereafter 
with you opinions the most true on these points. 

Aden. We must then first go through the other sciences, 
as they are called, but which do not render him wise, w'ho re¬ 
ceives and possesses them, in order that, by putting them out 
of the way, we may endeavour to place by our side those, 
of which we are in want, and, after placing them by our side, 
learn them. 

' Ficinus has—" cum prsteritas molestias cogitet—” 

’ I cannot believe that the author wrote 
but what he did write I am no less at a loss to know; unless it were 
ifiiivtiaiv for ipf6vri<nv: for tp and pp are elsewhere confounded as I have 
shown in Pr®f. Eurip. Tro. p. xviii., and so I have translated. 

*—’ The Greek is in one MS. (rpdfpa rrpoeioiXcr/puv—rrXtiW— yiyvo- 
pi vij—but in three, irpotkxoi, in two irpoakxii, and in one jrpoirix'—while 
Ficinus has—“hue spectat—plena nimirum spe”VI have translated as 
if the Greek were—epo^pa wuf lotx’—wXIuij eZvot-^yiyvopivi/c—for the 
other I cannot understand. • 

‘ I confess myself unable to see what is meant here by eeppwvwc. 
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[2.] Let U 3 , then, first look into the sciences, of which the 
race of man is first in want; since these arc nearly the most 
necessary, and truly the first. Now he, who becomes skilled 
in these, oven though he seemed at first to he wise, yet now he is 
not considered to be wise, but obtains rather a disgrace by a 
science of this kind. We will therefore mention what they 
are, and (show) that nearly every one, to whom is proposed 
the contest of seeming to become the best man, avoids them 
through the possession of intellect and study. Let the first 
art then be that, ‘ which, withdrawing us from eating human 
flesh, that, as the story goes, took place formerly amongst 
mankind after the manner of savage animals, has recalled us 
to a more lawful food.* ^And may those before be propitious 
to us, and they are. For whosoever we are, who have spoken, 
let them be bidden the first farewell.* The manufacture of 
wheaten flour and barley pieal and moreover the food is in¬ 
deed beautiful and good; but it will never be able to work out 
the man completely wise. ® For this very thing, under the ap¬ 
pellation of a manufacture, would produce a difficult handling 
of the things manufacjured.* Nor would the cultivation of 
nearly the whole country (do so); ^for we all appear to take 

' Such is die literal version of the Latin of Ficinus—“ qnte ab hu- 
manarum carnium esu, qui ferarum ritu quondam inter homines inoleve- 
rat, ut fabnlte fenmt, abstinere jussit et ad victum modestiorem nos revo- 
cavit ”—This is at least intelligible; what cannot be said of the Greek— 
laria Si) TTpuror fiiv i) rije dXX))Xo0ayloj twv npd;, riSv /liv, tag o /i5- 

6og loTiv, tS irapaitav iiroarriaada, twv Si, tig ri!jp v6jU,)iov ISoiSijv Kara- 
on'iffairo—which Ast says is obscure; nor has his attempt to explain it 
made it,T conceive, less so; for it is literally—" Let that be in the first 
place, what has withdrawn among some animals us from eating each 
other, as is the story, and of others instituted for lawful eating.” 

*—* Here again is a pMsage, of which the literal translation proves it 
to be perfectly unintellipble. And so have thought Stephens, Ast, and 
Winckelmann on Euthyd. p. 69, of whom the two last have suggested 
alterations from which nothing is gained; while the first has been con¬ 
tent to draw attention to the version of Ficinus—“ in quo sane prisoi ho¬ 
mines, quamvis mansuete et humaniter nobis consuluerint, valeant tamen, 
nec sapientiffi nomen usurpent; ” which is certainly what the train of 
thought requires; but whether Ficinus found in his MS. the Greek 
words answering to thrf Latin, is another question. 

*—“ Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus has thus 
abridged and improved—'' diflicultatem enim et molestiam potius quam 
sapientinm afferet.’“ 

* Here again Fiemus has expressed in his Latin version, adopted 
by Taylor, what is far more elegant than the original Greek, “non 
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in hand the earth, not by art, but by nature, according to a 
god.* Nor yet would the weaving together * of dwellings nor 
the whole of house-building, and the manufacture of all kinds 
of utensils, and copper-work, and the preparing of instruments 
for carpenters and moulders, and weavers, and trades in general, 
although possessing what is useful for the common pesople, be 
suited for virtue. Nor yet does the whole of hunting, although 
various and full of art, contribute what is greatly becoming* to¬ 
gether with what is wise. Nor yet does the diviner’s and inter¬ 
preter’s art at all; for such merely knows what is said, but has 
not learnt whether it is true. Since then we see that the pos¬ 
session of necessaries is worked out indeed by art, but that not 
one of these arts makes any person wise,'there would be left after 
this a certain sport, * imitative for the most part, but by no means 
a serious pursuit. For persons do with many instruments, 
*and with many imitations, effected by their own bodies,* not 
altogether graceful, make an imitation of things, expressed ®in 
prose and verse,® and of those, of which painting is the mother, 
while colours many and various are worked out,® by many 
substances moist and dry; by operating upon none of which 
with the greatest care dogs the imitatiTO art render a person 
wise. *And when all has been done,* there would be some¬ 
thing remaining in the assistance without number given to 
persons without number ; the greatest of which and for the 
most numerous occasions is the art of war, called by the name 
of generalship, of the highest repute in the case of need, but 
requiring the greatest go^ fortune, and that which is assigned 
naturally rather to bravery than wisdom. And what persons 

cnim arte sed natura, dei quodam favore, terrse culturam aggressi vidc- 
mur—” 

* On the expression olxiiotuiv iuvvtjiy, see my note on ^sch. Prom. 
460, jrXivOwpttf l6iiovs — 

’ I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, why ri /leyaXo- 
wptris aiv rif aopip is thus introduced instead of rd vo^bv by itself. 

’ The vmStA is here opposed to avovS^, as in Epist. 6, p. 499, where 
I have referred to Wyttenbach in Epist. Crit. p. 14. 

*—* Ficinus has more elegantly “ corporum gestibus et figuris —” Did 
the author write Kivtijiaai ? 

Ast quotes opportunely Legg. viii. § 5, p. 855, A., rard Xdyov «al 
tear ifiSiQ — » 

* One MS. has, what seems preferable, Aieorvirov^vuv, “ put into a 
form ’’—similar to “ exprimuntur ” in Ficinus. , * 

' Ficinus has—“ imitatione vero sublata—” From which it is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain what he found in his MS. 
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call the medical art is ' surely itself an assistance nearly of 
such (ills) as the seasons cause by cold and unseasonable heat, 
and make by all such matters,* the nature of animals their spoil. 
But not one of these (arts) is in good repute for the truest wis¬ 
dom ; for being made the subject of conjecture, they are carried 
along without measure by opinions. And assistants we will call 
pilots and sailors likewise. But not one of these let any per¬ 
son, by cheating us with words, proclaim a wise man on every 
ground. For not one of them would know the rage of the 
winds or their kindness, which is the most acceptable thing 
in the whole of the pilot’s art. Nor yet such as say they are 
assistants in lawsuits by their power in speaking, and, by their 
memory and practice, give their minds to unusual ® opinions, but 
stumble outside the truth in cases of real justice. There still 
remains a certain strange power with respect to the opinion of 
wisdom, which the many would then call by the name of nature 
rather than wisdom, when any one perceives that he is easily 
learning, what even a child® could learn, and is remembering 
many things and firmly so, and can call to mind what is suited to 
each thing, and quickly do it, when it would be becoming, if it 
took place. Now all this some will pl^ce * under nature, others 
under wisdom, and others under a cleverness of nature. But no 
prudent person would ever be willing to call any one of these a 
truly wise man. 

'—' Such is the literal version of the Greek— jSoiiBua Si srow rat avrrl 
axiSSv 'oiruiv —where xal airi^ is without meaning, and so too is axeSov 
by itself; while jSoq'dcm 'oauv, which is the same as fiotfitta Toutav fi— 
would introduce the relative 3, to which nothing is to be referred. Fici- 
nus indeed avoids all the difficulty by his version—“ medicina quoque no¬ 
bis opitulatur contra immoderati caloris et frigoris impetum creterorumque 
hujusmodi—” But this he got rather out of his own head than his MS. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, the author wrote something to this effect 
— ^oiiQeia, aXwjrof icai Beta rtf axtSov, voauiv, a't dupip Kav/iaTt 

deai'py—i. e. “ an assistance painless and almost a divine one in diseases, 
which through cold before its season, and heat out of its season—” 

* The Greek is at present JdJqcqSem—which Winckelmann, unable to 
understand, would correct into SoSaig ri tjBiot — But the sophists, to whom 
the author is here alluding, were wont rather to run counter to opinions 
and customs, than to pay attention to them. Hence I have translated, as 
if the Greek were origiltelly So^acg dqdloi: for dt)Biai and aXtjBitac would 
be opposed to each offier here as in Euthyd. § 16, n. 35; Laws vi. § 5. 

’ Two MSS., in li^ of «p 3v, read vdaav, in which lies hid waXs&v — 
as I have translated? 

* All the MSS. but the one used by Ficinus, as shown by his “ nun- 
cupabunt,” read Bqaovai for ^rjvovai. 
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[3.] It is however neces8ar7 for a certain science to be¬ 
come apparent, by which he, who possesses it, would be wise in 
■reality, and not be so in opinion merely. Let us, then, conr 
sider. For we are endeavouring by a reasoning, diificult in 
every way, to find some other science beyond those already 
mentioned, which may be truly and with propriety called 
wisdom; while he, who receives it, will be a person neither 
vulgar nor silly, but wise and good through it; and, whether 
he governs or is governed by the state, injustice' become an 
elegant* person. 

Let us, therefore, consider that science first, which singly 
proceeds from human nature, and which, amongst all that are 
present, would, by not being present, render the race of man 
of (all) animals* the most senseless and thoughtless. Now this 
it is not very difficult for any one to consider. For that, which 
has given number to the whole race of man, would, so to say, 
being compared ^one against one,^ effect this. I conceive 
however that a certain god himself, rather than a certain ac¬ 
cident, gave it to us to preserve us; but whom I conceive to 
have been the god, it is necessary to state, strange although it 
be, and, on the other han<J, somehow n5t strange. For how 
must we not conceive that he, who is the cause to us of every 
good thing, should not have been the cause likewise of intel¬ 
lect, the greatest good by far ? Now what god am I speaking 
of, Megillus and Clinias, and making an object of worship ? It 
is almost® Heaven, whom it is most just we should honour, as 
all the other dajmons and gods do, and pray pre-eminently to it. 
For all of us would confess that it is the cause of all good 


J Instead of IvltKoic Ast would read tvSiKog, and unite IvSikoq Sfia 
KOI lufuXiif. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits ivSUug entirely. • 

’ This word strangely introduced here, is translated by Ficinus 

“ modestus.” It seems to have been one of those, to which Plato and his 
imitators attached no specific meaning, or at any rate to which there is 
no definite equivalent in English. 

“ Instead of all the MSS. read tA l^Sov — I have trans¬ 
lated, as if the author had written vavruv without fA— Ficinus 
has—“ qua! ex omnibus humanis artibus ita se habet, ut si haec una 
semoveatur amentissima et insipientissima hominij natura reddatur 
which has led me to read firi£ for rtf, and xai for q— Ast too is here 
equally at a loss. \ 

* On this expession see Ast on Legg. i. § 14, ^ 

* This axidiiv is strangely introduced here by dlself. It should be 
united to Aucaiorarov— 
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things to US. And we assert to boot that it has given us 
number, and will give it us still, if any one is willing to fol¬ 
low us. For if a person will proceed to a right view of it, 
whether it be the pleasure of any one to call it the World, or 
Olympus, or Heaven, let him so call it; but let him follow, 
wherever it assumes a varied form, when it causes the stars in 
it to revolve along all their courses,* and when it imparts the 
seasons and food for all, and the remaining gift* of intellect, 
as we should say, together with all number, and every other 
good. Now this is the greatest thing, when any one, receiving 
from it the gift of number, proceeds through every period. 
Returning back still a little in our discourse, let us call to mind 
that we hare conceived very correctly, that if we take away 
number from human nature, we should be intellectual not at 
all. For the soul of the animal, from whom reason is absent, 
would scarcely any longer be able to receive every virtue. 
Now the animal, which does not know two and three, even and 
odd, and is entirely ignorant of number, would never be able to 
give a reason respecting those things, of which it alone pos¬ 
sesses sensation and memory; but nothing hinders it (from 
possessing)® the other virtues, fortitude and temperance. But 
he, who is deprived of true reason, will never become wise; 
and he, to whom wisdom is not present, which is the greatest 
part of the whole of virtue, would never be perfectly good, nor 
happy. In this way there is every necessity for number to be 
laid down as a principle. But why it is necessary, there would 
be a discourse longer than all that has been spoken. And 
correctly will the present one have been stated likewise, that 
of the tWngs, mentioned as belonging to the other arts, which 
we have gone through, ®and permitted them all to be arts,* not 
even one would remain, but all perish entirely, when any one 

* Ast says that in SuU^ovc there is an allusion to the notion, that the 

stars formed an army, which went out upon expeditions. But, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the author wrote oooic — For not only was 

the apparent course of the Sun through the ecliptic said to be oblique— 
and hence he was called Ao^i'a;—but those of the other stars likewise. 
See at the Rivals, p. 420, n. 6. On the confusion of Xo£o{ see at Hipp. 
Maj. § 18, n. 65, andjiere, § 9, p. 26, n. 1. 

* In lieu of ik ovv, which could not thus follow icai ri)v dXXqv, I have 
translated, as if thif Greek were lonv, similar to apidfuSv Soatv just 
afterwards. f 

* Ficinus alone adds, what the sense requires, “ habere—” 

*—* The words iuvns tlvai are omitted by Ficinus and Taylor. 
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takes away the science of numbers. But to some of those, who 
have looked to the arts, the race of man would appear suffi¬ 
ciently* for the sake of some small matters to have no need 
of number. An d yet is it a thing of moment. And if any 
one looks to what is divine and mortal in generation, in 
which piety towards the gods and true number are known, 
* he could not mention the person, who ^ knows the whole of 
number, and of what power it is, when present, the cause; since 
it is evident that what relates to all music, requires numbered 
motion and sound; and, what is the greatest, that it (number) 
is the cause of all good things, but of nothing evil, this must be 
known well, ® which would perhaps take place by another road; 
for® the movement, which is without reason, and order, and 
shape, and rhythm, and harmony, and all such things as partake 
of any evil, is deficient in nearly all number. And this it is 
meet for him to conceive in this way, who is about to end his 
days happily; and no one,"* except him, who knows the just, 
the good, the beautiful, and all such things, and has laid hold 
of a true opinion respecting them, ® will through number know 
how with regard to any thing® to persuade himself and 
others at all. , 

[4.] Let us then proceed to consider this very thing, how 
we learnt to number. Say, from whence did it arise that we 
have understood one and two ? ® Do persons possess from the 

* Instead of ixavtSs, which is unintelligible here, Ficinus has “ forte,” 
from which Comarius elicited liru>c, adopted by Ast. The author wrote, 
I suspect, oi Ktv&c — See at Hipp. Maj p. 258. n. 6; Epist. 7, p. 
515, n. 4. 

» — s The Greek is in some MSS. oIik iv in waj av tic— in others irSf 
ItavTif— similar to ‘‘ invenict nullum vatem ” in Ficinus. But then irac 
ought to bo omitted, or ns introduced. I have translated, as if the Greek 
were oit &v It ttvoi nv, 8c— 

“ The Greek is at present, 3 kuI raxa yivotr &v. dXX’ r; vxtSiv ,— 
all of which Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits. I have therefore adopted, 
what Stephens suggested, yivotr’ av dXXp' 8rt Ast indeed as¬ 

serts that dXXd means “ enimvero,” but that it never does, nor could do. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were oiStis wore, ttXijv 6 yiyvuir- 
Kiov, not oiSeis rrore jiit yiyvuiennov— 

®—‘ The Greek is dtapt0/iq<rtrat, which Ficimw translates “numen 
rationisque vi uti poterit,” as if his MS. read diaptS/inoErai ical dtaXoyi- 
vsrat, the origin of dtaXoyiJijrat as a var. lect. ii^one'MS. I have 
translated, ns if the Greek were originally h' api9itov yyiiotrat irpos n — 
not vpbs TO—which I cannot understand. . 

*—• I have translated, as if the Greek were ^iaiv roiaunjv i* 
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creator a nature of this kind towards their® being able to 
understand them ? Nature, indeed, has not been present to 
many other animals for this very purpose, so that they are able to 
learn from their father to number; but the deity has established 
within us * this very thing first, so as to be competent to under¬ 
stand what is shown to us; and afterwards he showed it and is 
still showing; of which things what can a person see one, as com¬ 
pared with one,* more beautiful than the birth® of day ? '‘and 
then, when he comes to the portion of night, he will have a 
sight,® from whence every thing will appear to him quite differ¬ 
ent. And when® he ceases not revolving upon these very matters 
for many days and many nights, ® (he will see) how ® Heaven 
ceases not in teaching men one and two, until even the most 
hard to learn shall learn sufficiently how to number. For ’ 
thus each of us, on perceiving these, would understand three 
and four and many. And amongst these the deity has formed 
one thing, the Moon; which at one time appearing greater, and 
at another less, ® proceeds through (her path), showing con¬ 
tinually another day® up to fifteen days and nights. And this 
is a period, if any one is willing to establish the whole circle 
as one; so that the most indocile animal, so to say, would learn 
to number, if it were one, to whom the deity had imparted the 
nature of being able to learn. And up to these points, and in 
these matters, the whole mass of animals have the power to be- 


row irotovVTog npig ro hvaToig—not ijivinv ravrtiv laxoviriv ix tov 
iravrbt vphg ri Ivvaroig : where toD koiovvtos is similar to tov warpig 
just afterwards. 

* I cannot believe that the author wrote wapd ^plv — ^vtpKtotv^ contrary 
to the genius of the language. Hence I would read yipag for rapA— 

* I have adopted ivhgavff ivij, as suggested by Stephens, from “si 
unum uni conferatur,” in Ficinus. 

® I have triinslated ytvof “ birth.” Ficinus has “ diei lucem,” as if 
his MS. read oiXag. 

* The Greek is lira tlg—lX6oi — txav — where IXBoi is without 
regimen. I have translated as if it were originally tlra ft itg — tXBot —, 
Ixot dv—where ti is due to Ast. 

* I have adopted 'orav, furnished by three MSS., in lieu of ovra— 

‘1 have translated, as if the Greek were not &g, but iiatrai ug, to 
which I have been Igd by finding in Ficinus “ videbis—” 

' Ast would read xai yAp for iig ydp, with the usual change of die and 
Koi, noticed by Sclfefer in Mcletem. Grit. p. 73. See below, p. 2d, n. 3. 

*—• Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has “ ita quotidie varia—ceraitur: ” which leads to oX\>/v aonjv 
(Jti ^aivovo’ oatipipai— “ showing itself ever difierent daily—” 
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come skilled in numbers, by considering one thing, itself by it¬ 
self. But always to reckon up all numbers, when compared with 
each other, I think is * a greater work. * And for the sake of this, 
the deity having formed, as we have said, the Moon, increasing 
and decreasing, has put together months into the year, * and 
caused us to compare every number with number, with a pros¬ 
perous fortune.® Hence, there are ® fruits for us, and the earth 
has become pregnant,® so that there is food for all animals; while 
winds and showers take place, neither out of season nor measure. 
But if any thing occurs contrary to this on the side of evil, it is 
meet to accuse not the divine, but human, nature, as unjustly dis¬ 
tributing its own life. Now to us, while we were investigating 
the laws, it appeared, that the other things, which are nearly the 
best for man, are easy for us to know; and that every one would 
be competent to understand what was said, and to do it, if he 
knew what is that, which is likely to be a benefit, and what is 
not. But it has appeared, and now appears still, that all the 
other pursuits are not very difficult; but in what manner it is 
meet for men to become good, is very difficult. And, again, to 
acquire all the rest of good things, as th^ saying is,"* it is both 
possible and not difficult; but with respect to substance, how 
much is requisite and not requisite, and with respect to the 
body, how much is requisite and not requisite, and with respect 
to the soul, that it ought to be good, every one agrees with 
every one. But in what manner it ought to be good, every one 
(when asked)® answers, by being ® just, and temperate, and brave, 

‘ So Ficinus translates itttZovog, which is at present without regimen. 
Winckelmann suggests fifiZovog irovou—I should prefer vo5 juiKovog 
tivai, 'iviKa — 

Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “conferri 
docuit—” which Ast too seems disposed to adopt. But how the Greek 
words»5p?aro(ri;vop5»/, “he began to look together,” can have that mean¬ 
ing, I cannot understand. Did the author write ijp^aTo ng wpiiptiVy i. 
c. “ a person began to combine—” 

a_3 Tjiij mention of fruits before the pregnancy of the earth seems a 
rather strange StTTtpov irportpov. 

* To what saying tlie author here alluded, I confess myself unable to 
explain. I would therefore read & Xiyoutv —“ of which we have spoken," 
lor the best MS. 2. olTcrs 8 Kiyoptv — 

’ Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sensc,^‘ interrogatus—” 

® Such I presume is the meaning of ore—dt/catav— But I can scarcely 
make out the syntax, unless we read dtd rb tlvat in lieu of on pkv ab — 
where aS id perfectly unintelligible; while for on k aotpijv, the balance 
01 llic sentence reijuires ro di av to ans^Yc^ to to St —aya0j’}i/— 
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and this; • but (in what manner) to be wise, ® or what wisdom 
is,* not one, as we just now observed, agrees at all with one 
of the many. Now therefore, besides all the previous kinds 
of wisdom, we have discovered one, by no means vile for this 
very purpose, that he, who has learnt what we have discussed, 
will seem to be wise; but whether he, who is skilled on these 
points, is wise and good, on this it is requisite to hold a dis¬ 
cussion. 

Clin, How reasonably, guest, did you say, that you are 
endeavouring to speak greatly about great things! 

Athen. For they are not trifling things, Clinias; and, what 
is still more difficult, they are in every respect and entirely true. 

Clin. Very much so, guest; ® but do not however be faint¬ 
hearted in stating what you mean.® 

Athen. Truly so; nor do you in hearing. 

Clin. This shall be; for I will speak to you for both of us. 

Athen. It is well. [5.] But it is necessary, as it seems, to 
speak first of all from the beginning, especially if we are able to 
comprehend in one name what is that, which we consider to be 
wisdom ; but if we s^re quite unable, (to consider) injthe second 
place, ^ what and how many are the (arts) ^ througli which he, 
who receives them, will, according to our story, be a wise man. 

Clin. Say on. 

Athen, What follows after this will be without blame to 
the legislator; who, making a conjecture about the gods, speaks 
more beautifully and better than those, who have spoken ® be¬ 
fore ; and who passes his life in making use, as it were, of a 
beautiful discipline, and honouring the gods, and exalting them 
with hymns, and felicity,® and thus passes through life. 

' the phrMe in Greek, answering to “ et cetera ” in Latin and English, 

15 not Kai ToifTa. but xai rotavra, as shown by Demosthenes perpetually; 
and so probably found Ficinus in bis MS., for his version is ** cseteraque 
hujusmodi.” 

»_j Tije ij fjy jj ^ j gnjpggf originally, n fjv nva 

as I have translated. 

literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed in 
^4 “Isbori ne cedas, quin, ut cmpisti, progrediare.’’ 

— pe Greek is rivtc—Kai omaai Ttvtt— But nves I believe is 
never thus repeated. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has, what the sense 
requires, queBnaps et quot sunt artes,” and hence his MS. probably 
read rexvat for rivtf— 

‘Three MSS. o^er eiptiKOTuv tor ttptnteviov •, and so found Ficinus 
in his, as Stephens elicited from his “quam prisci,” adopted by Taylor. 

Ast vainly, 1 think, endeavours to explain the strange expression 
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Clin. * Well and beautifully ‘ are you speaking, guest; and 
may the end of your laws be this, that after falling down** be¬ 
fore the gods, and passing a life the most pure,® you may 
meet with its close the best and the most beautiful. 

Athm. How then shall we speak, Clinias ? Does .it not 
seem to you that we honour the gods greatly by hymning 
them, and by praying that it may come into your minds to say 
things the most beautiful and the best respecting them ? Say 
you in this way, or how ? 

Clin, In this way, wonderfully. But do thou, 0 godlike 
man, confiding in the gods, offer up a prayer, and speak 
the one amongst your beautiful speeches that comes into your 
mind relating to the gods and goddesses. 

Athen. This shall be, if the deity himself be our leader. 
Do you only pray with me. 

Clin. Say then what is to follow this. 

Athen. It is necessary then, as it seems, for me, since those, 
who have gone before, have represented improperly the gener¬ 
ation of gods and of animals, to give in the first place, accord¬ 
ing to our former reasoning, a better representation, by re¬ 
suming the discourse, whieh I took in hand against impious 
iissertions, and to assert that there are gods, who have a care for 
all things both small and great; and that they are not to be 
softened down by those, who are engaged in unj ust ^ acts, if you 
remember, Clinias; for you took down a memorandum of it; 
for what was then said was very true. But this was thegreat- 

eMat/iovlif yepaipovn. The author wrote, I suspect, fi/ivoij rt yipaipovn 
tear' iMmiioviaj Sidyecv rbv avrov /3wv, answering to “ leliciter vivat,” 
in Fieinus. 

—‘ The Greek is at present ij KoXiosXiyett. But the formula KaX&t 
XtytiC, never is nor could be preceded by the interrogative 'I'he 
author wrote, no doubt, E5 kuI koXHc —as I have translated. 

* How Stephens and Ast could patronize here irpotrrraiffavn, I cannot 
understand; as if Clinias could mean to say that the Athenian was play¬ 
ing with or making fun of the gods. I have translated as if the Greek 
Were, what the sense evidently requires—Ceoitwpoejrefftivn— Sydenham 
suggests wpoiTTraiavieavrt, answering to wpvoSvrrj— 

® Although I am well aware that the comparative is sometimes found, 
where one would expect the superlative, yet here* the superlatives in 
the next sentence imperiously demand, as I have transited, icaOapiiTarov 
instead of KaSapiiiTipov. 

^ I have adopted, what Ast saw the sense required, dliKa in lieu of St- 
Kata. Fieinus too has—“ praeter justum ”—as if his MS. read jropd Si- 
tata: but vapd could not thus follow iM — 
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est, that every soul is older than every body. Do you not re¬ 
member (this) ? or this at least perfectly, that what is better, 
and older, and more divine, is credibly prior to that, which is 
worse, and younger, and less honourable; and in every way 
that what governs, is (prior) to what is governed; and that 
what leads, to what is led. Let us then receive this at least, 
that soul is older than body. Now if this be the case, it is 
more credible that, what is first in the generation of the first, 
would be almost the beginning j and let us lay down that the 
beginning exists in a more becoming manner than a begin¬ 
ning,’ and that we have most correctly come upon *the great¬ 
est (parts) ^ of wisdom, relating to the generation of the gods. 

Clin. Let these things be stated ®to the best of our power.^ 

Athen. Come, then, let us assert th.at an animal is said most 
truly (to exist)'* according to nature then,® when one com¬ 
bination of soul and body coming together produces one form. 

Clin, Correctly so. 

Athm. A thing of this kind then is most justly called an 
animal. 

Clin. It is. 

Athen. Now it is requisite, according to a probable account, 
for five solid bodies to be mentioned, from which a person 
might model the most beautiful and best of things; but the 
whole of the other genus possesses one form. For there is 
nothing else, which can be generated without a body, and 
possessing in no respect and at no time colour, except the 
really most divine genus of soul. Now this is nearly that 
alone, to which it pertains to mould and fabricate; but it 
belongs to body, as we call it,® to be moulded and produced, 

' I have translated as if the Greek were dpx>)>' hpxvs, not 
apxnv Trie dpCTC—which I cannot understand. The author meant, I 
presume, to say that the first cause is superior to any other cause. 

*—* Ficinus omits tUv ptyiaTuv —which Ast says are to follow ao^iac — 
But in that case tro^iac would require the article. 

®— * Ficinus has—“ pro humanis viribus ”—as if his MS. read Sivapiv 
avt\v, i. e. aiSpuwivnv — 

* From ye I have elicited ttvai —or else we must read ytvi<r9ai for Xey- 
t(T0at—by the perpefual confusion in those words. 

“ In lieu of roiiro Stephens would read rdre—obtained from “ tunc ” 
ill Ficinus; a’nd this, which is confirmed by three MSS., the Zurich editors 
have adopted, as Ast too feels half inclined to do. Stalbaum however 
scornfully rejects it,.for he did not remember that the author had repeated 
in p. 974, B. and 976, B., the same formula, rdrt, or’ &v — 

‘ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits 5 Xiyopcv— 
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and to be visible. But to the other (soul)—for let us say it again, 
' since it is to be said not merely once,'—(it pertains) to be in¬ 
visible, and to know and to be intelligible,^ and^ have a share 
of memory and of the reasoning power in the changes of even 
and odd. As there are, therefore, five bodies, it is requisite to 
say that fire ®(is the first), and water (the second),® and air the 
third, and earth the fourth, and sether the fifth; and in the do¬ 
minions of each of these there is produced many an animal and 
of every kind. Now it is meet to learn this singly, thus. Let 
us, in the first place, lay down the whole of the things of earth 
as one, namely, all human beings, and all such animals as are 
with many feet, or none, and such as can move on, and such as are 
stationary, as being held down by roots. And it is requisite to 
consider the one thing belonging to it as this, that all these are 
formed of all those genera, but that the greater part is of the 
earth and the nature of solidity. It is, however, requisite to 
lay down another kind of animal, which is generated, and, at 
the same time, able to be seen. For it consists for the most 
part of fire j but contains likewise a small portion of earth and 
air, and of all the other things. Hence, 4 is requisite to assert 
that animals of every kind'and visible are generated from them. 
* It is necessary likewise to think that all in the heavens are 
these genera of animals,® * which it is necessary to say * is the 
whole divine race of the stars, consisting of a most beautiful 
body, and of a soul the most happy and the best. ® It is requisite 
moreover to impart to them, at least in opinion, one of two fates.® 

'—' The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
Taylor after him. 

’ In lieu of voijrif I have adopted votgif, suggested by Sydenham from 
“ cognitionis compos ” in Ficinus. 

*—^ J have translated, as if the Greek were wCp pavai a *oi <3 viug-— 
where 5 is “ first ” and (5 “ second ”—On <7 as one form of j3, see Bast 
in Palieopaph. p. 708. 

bas more briefly—“ haec coelestia putamus animalia esse.” 

*— The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. Taylor 
has—“ or in other words—” 

* Such, I presume, is the meaning of the Greek, Ivotv Si avTois 
ItotpiSv ript Mpav xp>i SSiy pcraSiSiSovai : which Ficinus thus 
translates,^ “ his utiqnc animalibus e duabus sortibne alteram tribuendam 
putomus: ” where So^y and axeSSv are both omitted, as being here equally 
unintelligible, and iHpav taken in the sense of “ altetutram; ” for so, I 
suspect, Ficinus wrote, not “ alteram,” which would be without any mean¬ 
ing. Taylor’s version is—“ It is also requisite to consider this respecting the 
two genera of animals—” where there is scarcely a word like the original. 

c 
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For each of them is either indestructible and immortal, and 
altogether, from every necessity, divine, or ‘possesses some 
long-aged li%of life, sufficient for each, than which’ there 
would be never any need of more. 

[6.J Let us then consider first, that there are, as we 
have said, these two kinds of animals; and* let us say again 
that both of them are visible, the one being, as it would seem, 
wholly of fire, and the other of earth, and that the earthy 
is moved in a disorderly manner, but the fiery in all order. 
Now it is meet to consider that, what is moved without 
order, is senseless, * as the animal, which is around us, acts 
for the most part; ® but that, what has its going in order 
and in the heavens, it is meet to make for ourselves as a great 
proof of its being intellectual; for it goes on ever according 
to the same and in a similar manner; and by doing and suffer¬ 
ing ^ it would afford a sufficient proof of its living intellectu¬ 
ally.^ Now the necessity of a soul possessing intellect would 
be by far the greatest of all necessities. For it lays down 
laws as governing, and not governed. But when soul, which 
is a thing the best, deliberates according to the best intellect, 
that, which is not to be changed by turning, comes out per¬ 
fect in reality according to intellect; and even adamant 
would not be superior to such a soul, and less to be changed 
by turning. But in reality the three Fates hold and guard, 
so as to be perfeet, that, which has been deliberated upon by 
each of the gods with the best counsel. It was necessary 
therefore that there should be to man a proof that the stars 
are endued with intellect through ® the whole of their pro- 

'—' Such is the literal version of the Greek, jiaKpauava jSt'ov 
'iKavbv iK&aTif Zdlijt, ic oiSev n irXti'ovof dv irpoaStiaOai votc : where 
to avoid the tautology in fiiov Ast would read ixavbv tKaartf Kvvi 
bboTt — but Winckclmann, itaoTov Hare, without — omitted by Fi- 

einus, who has merely “ vitam longtevam—” 

* In lieu of yip, omitted by one MS., Ficinus found di, as shown by 
his “ rursusque—” 

* The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in the version of Ficinus, “ quod plerumque faciunt, qucecunque 
apud nos animalia sunt; ” from which it would seem that his MS. read 
dpji rd Ttpl vpS{ 2^Sa, not rb — Zuov. 

*—‘ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and by 
Taylor, the former however adding “ eadem ” after " agitquo et patitur,” 
translated by the laftcr " the same—” 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were xard, not rt xai — For though 
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gression, because the7 always do the same things, through its 
having been planned of old that they are to do so for some 
wondrous length of time, and through a change not taking 
place in the plan, by their doing some things at one time, and 
I others at another, and by wandering * up and down * and altering 
i their orbit. Now the very reverse of this has appeared to the 
majority of us, that, by their doing* the same things and in a 
similar manner, they have not a soul. The masses, too, have 
followed persons so senseless, as to conceive that the human 
race is intellectual and vital, as being moved, but the divine 
race unintellectual, as remaining in the same movements. 
But it is allowable for the man, who places himself on the 
side of what is more beautiful, and better, and more agree¬ 
able (to the gods),® to conceive that he ought, on this very 
account, to consider as intellectual that, which does always the 
same things * according to the same and in a similar manner; 
and that this is the nature of the stars, most beautiful to behold, 

I and which by a progression and dance,® the most beautiful 
; and magnificent of all choirs, completes for all animals what 
is needful. Now (to show) that we are justly saying they pos¬ 
sess a soul, let us consider first their size. For they are 
not in reality so small, as they appear to be; but each of them 
is of immense bulk, as is worthy to be believed; for this is ad¬ 
mitted by competent demonstrations. For it is possible to 
conceive correctly that the whole Sun ® is larger than the whole 
earth, and that all the stars, which are borne along,* possess a 
wonderful size. Let us then take into our thoughts what 

the stars might be supposed to bo endued with intellect, the path they 
described could scarcely be thought to be equally intellectual. 

'—‘ I have translated, as if avu (cat (cdrw followed originally vXavaadat 
Tt, not, as at present, ftiTapovXtvd/uvov — Compare Aristoph. ’Opv. 3, dvu> 
KUTU nXavvTTOfitv. 

’ Instead of irpdmtv Stephens proposed crpdrrei, adopted by Bekker, 
-\st, and Stalbaum. The author wrote rather, as I have translated, brt 
rd— to which in rh rd—jrpdrrnv in the best MS. Z. plainly leads. 

’ Ficimis alone adds, what the sense requires, “diis,” to “ gratiora.” 

* In lieu of did roiJro Ficinus has “ eadem,” which led Cornarius to 
propose Taird — The preposition Sid was a var. lect.*for tcard, as shown 
by “ per eadem similiter profecta.” 

‘ On the dance of the stars Ast refers to Lucian in Astrolog. { 7, and 
J iilian Or. iv. p. 135, A. 

® Ast refers to Cicero N. D. ii. 19. 

' By the stars borne along the author meant perhaps the planets. 
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would be the method of any nature in causing so great a bulk 
to revolve for ever for the same time' that it revolves at pre¬ 
sent. Now I assert that a god would be the cause, and that 
it could not be possible otherwise. For it would not other¬ 
wise become animated than through a god, as we have shown. 
But since a god is able in this respect, to him there has been 
every facility for every animal, in the first place, to be pro¬ 
duced, and every body, and every bulk; and next, to cause 
them to move in that way, which he conceived to be the best. 
And now upon all these points we will make one true asser¬ 
tion. It is impossible for the earth and heavens and all the 
stars and all the bulky bodies made from them to subsist, un¬ 
less a soul were present to each, or in each, so that* they pro¬ 
ceed with such accuracy according to years, and months, and 
days, and for every good, which is produced, to be produced for us 
all. But it is requisite that, by how much the more vile is man, 
(the less) ought he to be seen to trifle, but to assert something 
clear concerning them. Should then any one assert tliat cer¬ 
tain violent motions of bodies or natures or any thing of this 
kind are the causes, he will say nothing that is clear. 

[7.] It is however requisite to reconsider seriously what 
we have said, whether our discourse has a reason for it, or al¬ 
together comes after it. In the first place then, (we said,) 
there are two things, the one, soul, and the other, body, and that 
many things pertain to each; but that all are different from one 
another, ®and each from each and that there is no other third 
thing common to any one; and that soul differs from body; 
and^ that the former is intellectual, but the latter unintcllectual; 
and that the one rules, but the other is ruled; and that the 
one is *the cause of all (that happens), but the other is not the 
cause of any accident;'^ so that to assert that the things in 

' In lieu of xP^vov, which is unnecessary after dii, I should prefer 
ipo/iov, " course—” 

* In (Ira, furnished by live MSS., lies hid Hart, as I have translated. 

’—’ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, altliough 
found in Ficinus, who has “ et qum ad utriusque genus pertinent esse 
nmlta; eaque ab aliis in suo gencre differre, ct ulraque genera a se in- 
vicem esse diversa*,” where Ast conceives that Ficinus added something 
for the sake of rendering the sense clearer. 

* In the Greek is strangely introduced Oiiaoiuf, which is properlj 
omitted by Ficinuj, and after him by Taylor; although it is dillicult t( 
say how or why it came here. 

*—* The Greek is alriov aravruv, ri Si ivairiov wdaijc iraPtK— 
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heaven were generated by something else, and that the pro¬ 
ductions of soul and body do not exist in this way, is a great 
folly and a want of reason. If then it is requisite for the rea¬ 
sons, relating to all such matters, to be victorious, and for all 
things of this kind to seem confidently to be divine, we must 
lay down one or the other of these two points; we must either 
hymn ‘ those things most correctly, as being gods themselves, 
or (we must) consider them, like images, to be resemblances 
of the gods, the gods themselves having manufactured <hem. 
For they * (are the works of artificers)* neither senseless nor 
of little worth. But, as we have said, we must lay down one 
or the other of these points. *And what is laid down, we 
must honour pre-eminently before all statues.* For never 
will there be seen statues more beautiful and ‘more common 
of all‘ men, or put up in pre-eminent places, and excelling for 
their purity, and solemnity, and the whole of life,* than are 
these, ®how they have been generated altogether in this way.® 
Let us then endeavour (to prove) ’’ so much, at least, relating 
to the gods, by perceiving that these are the two visible ani- 

thus translated by Ficinus, “iHa omnium passionum corporibus, hoc 
nullius causa.” 

' From “ putabimus ” in Ficinus, it is evident that his MS. did not 
read v/ivqrtoi', but voririov — 

’ Of the words between the numerals, Ast has supplied fpya, 
“ works,” and Ficinus, " artificibus—” Hence the author probably wrote 
oi yap rd fpya Tuv dvouruv fpy' isTtv — 

’ To avoid the absurdity in this sentence, Ast would read raSra 
TtOivra, in the sense of “ and on this being laid down—” But as I eannot 
see what is gained by the change, I suspect the author wrote raSt S’, art 
Oil ovra, iravTuv dyaX/idruv dvr«Ti/»i|rtov StapipSvTut, “ and these, 
as being divine, are to be honoured before all statues pre-eminently,” 
and that he put those words after Ipyaoa/iE vuv just above; while dXV owtp. 
EipqKaptv—dtrta must be placed after 1} raSra a little below. 

* I confess I cannot understand Kotvdrcpa tviixavruv avBpuxuv, as 
if it were any praise for a statue to be common. I could have understood 
tiiepijrdrtpa, " better made—” 

‘ Here again I am at a loss in Ivfixaay Zuy, 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek—lif rrdvrp ytyfyijrat: 
which Ficinus could not understand; for his version is—” quae undique 
similiter constructs sunt”—as if he wished to readw^ airy — Unless I 
am^ greatly mistaken, the author inserted here—dXX’, ISsrsp eipitcapv, 
TovTuv iiniv Odrfpa Otriov, before uc irdvro rp q rp yiyevtirai, i. e. 
“ that alt things have been produced in this way or tliat.” 

' I have inserted “ to prove ” for the sake of the sehsc. Ficinus for the 
same reason rendered lyxupufuv by “ asseveremus ”— 
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nials, of which we have spoken, (one) immortal; but the wliole 
of the ' other has been created of the earth, mortal; (and) • 
let us attempt® to speak of the three, which are in the midst 
of the five [between them],® and exist according to reasonable 
opinion, most clearly. For after fire let us place mther; and 
let us lay down that from it the soul moulds animals, which 
possess a power, like some other genera, the greater portions 
from their own nature, but the smaller portions, for the sake of 
a link, from other genera; and after the rnther that soul moulds 
from air another genus of animals, and a third from water. 
And it is probable that soul, after it had fabricated all tlicse, 
filled the whole of heaven with living matter, by making 
use, to the best of its power, of all genera, since all of them exist, 
partakers of life; but that the second and the tliird, and tin; 
fourth and the fifth, beginning their generation from the gods, 
who are manifest, end in us, who are men. 

[8.] The gods, then, Zeus and Juno, and all the rest, (let 
any one place)® where he pleases, according to the same law; 
and let him consider this reasoning as fixed. 

We must call therefore the nature of the stars, and such 
things as we perceive existing together witli the stars, the 
visible gods, the greatest and the most worthy of honour, and 
who as seeing on every side the most acutely, are the first in rank. 
And after them, and under them in due order, it is very meet 
to honour with prayers the dmmons, *for the sake of their 
silent going to and fro,* an aerial genus, that occupies a third* 
and middle seat, and is the cause of interpreting. But of these 


* I have translated, as if the Greek were yiyovi tal, not ytyovivai— 

’ Ast says that wttfa9ijvat depends upon but what is the 

meaning of “ let us endeavour to attempt,” he has not attempted to 
show. The author wrote mipaBSiniv —as I have translated. 

* The words rd fura^v tovtuv arc evidently an explanation of rd ftiira 
rtSv irivTi. 

< Ficinus alone supplies ” loeato Ast would insert di'o/id^uv, un¬ 
derstanding by flioif— ipavtpoiif:, the stars, or planets; one of which, com¬ 
monly called Venus, had likewi.se the name of Juno, os shown by Tima!- 
us Looms, p. 96, E. and Apnleius Do Mund. p. .68. 

‘’ So I have trfiislatcd fiarroptiac—remembering the pas¬ 

sage in the Banquet, } 28, where mention is made of a race, that is fppq- 
vtvov Kai iiamp6/uvoy dioif vd nap’ dvOpuTriap xat Mpuirot{ rd 
irapa Gtiiv. 

• •• The dtemonsarc said to possess a third seat, as coming after the 
gods, visible by the mind, and the stars, visible by the eye." Ast. 
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two kinds of living beings, ' one (formed) of »ther, and the 
other in due order of air, neither of them is entirel 7 visi¬ 
ble ;' and though present and near at hand, they do not become 
manifest to us; but let us say that, participating in a wonder¬ 
ful intelligence, as being docile and of a good memory, they 
know all our thoughts; and that in a wonderful manner they 
love the honourable and good man amongst us, and hflte 
excessively the wicked, as being himself a sharer in pain; 
for the deity, who possesses the completion of a divine allot¬ 
ment, is (placed) beyond these (two), pleasure and pain, but 
has had a share in thinking upon and knowing, according to all 
things.* And as the heaven is full of living beings, they in¬ 
terpret to each other and the highest gods all things and in 
all ways,* through the living beings in the middle being 
carried to earth and through the whole of heaven with a light 
and rapid motion. But he, who assimilates the fifth genus of 
living beings, which is from water, to a demigod, will assimi¬ 
late rightly; and this genus is sometimes visible, and some ■ 
times concealed from view; but when visible,^ it exhibits a 
wonder through an obscure vision. Sinqp then there are these 
five kinds of living beings really existing, in whatever man¬ 
ner any of us meets with them, * falling in with them in a 

' .So 1 have translated the Latin of Ficinus, “ altcmm ex atthcrc, 
altcrum dcinceps ex aero cst; ac neutrum conspici totum potest—” 
who found in his MS., as Aldus did in his, oi not ov 

iiopMftfvov, which could not thus precede ilvni—even if they were in 
other respect’s intelligible. The reading oi Itopiifieyov is conlirmed by 
Varro, quoted by Augustine Dc Civitatc Dei, vii.6, “acriasanimas—animo, 
non oculis, videri et vocari—genios—” as remarked by Ast. 

’ I scarcely understand here icard iravra. 1 suspect the author wrote. 
wavTa KaXXiara, i. c. “ all things in the best manner—” Ficinus has 
“ sapientia cognitioneque penitus fruitur,” and thus avoids all the ditli- 
culty in yiyviiaxiiv thus standing without its object. 

* I have adopted jtoi'tmc, found in the best MS. Z., in lieu of irdvrac— 

* Ast has adopted mu' SijXov from Ficinus—“ et cum videtur,” in lieu 
of tai dfiiXov — 

*—* Such is the literal translation of the unintelligible Greek; where 
Stephens was the first to confess himself at fault; nor has Ast been able 
to make out the syntax and sense satisfactorily. Ficinus, auptirently in 
despair of being able to translate literally, has givetl what he conceived 
to be the general sense in his version, adopted in part by Taylor—“qua: 
aut somnis aut vaticinio audituque pervoeem sanorum aut aigroUintium 
auribus percepta, aut ctiam in ipso c vita exeessu nobis sesc offerentia 
nostros animos movent; undemultamultis sacra et privatimet publicehis 
opinionibus instituta sunt, instituenturque in posterum.” 
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dream, in an interpretation of a dream, or spoken by oracles 
and prophecies to some in hearing, healthy or sick, or being 
met with at the close of life, and opinions being present pri¬ 
vately and publicly, from whence many sacred rites of many 
have taken place, and some will take place; * of all these the 
legislator, who possesses even the smallest particle of mind, will 
never dare, by making innovations towards a god-worship, 
which does not possess something clear, to overturn his own 
state; nor will he, knowing nothing at all (himself), forbid 
any portion' of what the law of his country has spoken, on the 
subject of the gods.’ For * it is not possible for human na¬ 
ture to know any thing on points of this kind. And docs not 
the same reason hold good, that those are the worst of men, 
who do not dare to speak to us of the gods really existing ^in 
a manifest form, and to make them manifest,^ by permitting® 
the other gods to be without sacred rites, and not to receive the 
honours that are due to them ? But now there happens a thing 
of this kind to take place, as if some one of us had seen the 
Sun and Moon existing and looking upon all of us; and, 
®although able to speak, had not said® that they remained 
still’ sharing in no honours; nor was he anxious for his part 
to bring them into a place of honour, nor to cause festivals 
Mid sacrifices to take place for them; nor, through the com¬ 
puted time,* to distribute to each of them the seasons of fre- 

' I have translated as if the Greek were ov$' not ei’fi’ up — 

’ I^have adopted 9iup, found in the margin of two MSS., in lieu of 
Bvatuv — • 

’ In lieu of iiairtp, which he could not understand, Ast suggested lif— 
He should have proposed «<ii ydp, as I have translated. On the confusion 
of u( and sal see ( 4, p. 12, n. 7. 

‘ Others may, but I will not, believe that the author wrote opruf 
t}/ttp ^apipove Sprat eioic—and afterwards faptpovc woiitv—For if the 
gods were really manifest, it would be unnecessary to make them so. 
But what he did write, I confess my inability to discover. 

* In lieu of Sprat Ficinus found in his MS. iuprat, as shown by his 
version—“ relinqui—patiuntur.” 

•—*,' Grou was the first to read, what the sense requires, Svparot, 
for divparct- But as Ficinus omits xal fiij Ifpaitp iowarSt in> irp ppd(- 
KV—Ast would omit those words likewise, without even venturing to 
assign a reason for tlfeir being found here, I have therefore translated, 
as if the Greek were (^) ri/iq; iri—iuXvcu, not riprit ri—Spa: where 
Spa is perfectly unintelligible. 

* Ast, unable to un^ierstand &no\apjiap6ptpop —suggested drro- 
Xapfiapopra—He should have proposed, as I have translated, iiroXap- 
flapopipov —— 
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quently longer tfnd shorter years.' Would not such a one, if 
he were said to be bad both to himself and to any other, who 
knew him, be justly said to be so ? 

Clin. How not, 0 guest, as being the worst (of men) ? 

Jdien. Know then, friend Clinias, that this very thing has 
now happened respecting myself. 

Clin. IIow say you ? 

[9.] Athen. Know that amongst those, relating to the whole 
heaven, there are eight powers, sisters to each other, on which I 
have looked; and yet I have done nothing of consequence; for 
this is easy even to another person.’ Of these there are three, 
one of the Sun, one of the Moon, and one of the not-wandering’ 
stars, which I mentioned a little before, and there are five others. 
With respect to all these, and the (gods) in them, whether they 
move of themselves, or are carried along in cars, let not one of 
us all think even that some are gods, and others not j nor yet, 
that some of them are genuine,* but others such as it is not 
lawful for any of us to mention; but let us all say that they 
are all of them brothers, and live in fraternal allotments; and 
let us honour them, not one for a yey, and another for a 
month, nor let us ordain.for others any allotment or time, 
in which (each) proceeds through its revolution, and com¬ 
pletes the arrangement, which reason, the most divine of all, 
has ordained to be visible; (and) which he, who is under a good 
dajmon,’ has first wondered at, and then felt a desire to learn, as 
much as it is possible for a mortal nature, from thinking that 
he shall thus pass through life in the best and most fortunate 
manner, and after death arrive at places adapted to virtue; 
and being thus truly initiated and in reality participating in 
prudence, one in one, will pass the rest of his time as a holy 
spectator of things the most beautiful, as far as sight is con¬ 
cerned. 

It now remains for us to state after this how many and 

* By “ the longer years” are meant the solar, and by “ the shorter” 
the lunar, which were made to coincide, when requisite, by necessary in¬ 
tercalations. 

’ Ficinus has, what is preferable, ” cuivis”—Pethaps the author wrote 
—dyply Tif rotiTuv — i. c. “ to even a savage. Of tlieser-” 

’ All the MSS. offer TrXovijrwi/: from which Ast has elicited iTrXav&y 
—which I have adopted. 

* I confess I hardly understand ‘yyqviot here. ’ 

‘ So I think tiiiaiuiav ought to be translated. 
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wliat they are. For we shall not be seen to be false. Thus 
far at least I firmly insist upon. For I say again, that of these 
there are eight; and that of the eight, three have been already 
spoken of, and there are five still remaining. Now ' the fourth 
and fifth onward movement and oblique path* are nearly* 
equal in velocity with the Sun,' and are neither slower nor 
swifter. And let us say that he, who possesses intellect, 
is altogether competent to lead these three; and that these 
(movements) belong to the Sun, and Lucifer. But the third it 
is not possible to speak of by name,^ through its not being 
known ; and the reason of this, that the person, who first saw 
it, was a Barbarian. For an ancient place* was the nurse of 
those, who first thought of these matters, in consequence of 
the beauty of the summer sea.son, which Egypt and Syria® 
possess sufficiently, (enabling) persons to look upon all the 
stars, visible, so to say, perpetually; inasmuch as they dwelt 
(in a part)’ of the world at a distance from clouds and rain.® 
Hence to everywhere else and hither too has reached what has 
been tested by the time of thousands of years, and even infinite; 
and on this account i* is meet with confidence to lay down 
these matters as laws. For (to think)* that divine (natures) arc 
not to be held in honour, or that these are not divine, is clearly 
the province of persons not endued with intellect. It is neces¬ 
sary however for this to be assigned as the reason, why they 

*—' According to the Timaeus, p. 38, D., and Macrobius in Somn. Scip. 
i. 19, quoted by Ast, the fourth and fifth, having the same velocity as the 
Sun, were Venus and Mercury. See here shortly afterwards. 

* Here again, as in § 3, p. 10, n.1 have translated as if the Greek 

were Hoc, not unless it be said that ditfodog answers to 

“trajectio” in Cicero, and in English to “passage across the heavens.” 

’ This “nearly ” appears to be strangely added. For if the movement 
were neither slower nor swifter, it could not be said to be nearly conal. 

♦ The author is supposed by Ast to refer to the name SriX/loii' (Mer¬ 
cury), on the authority of Pseud-Aristot. Iltpi Kdv/i. ii. p. 1204, trans¬ 
lated by Apuleius De Mund. p. 58, and of Chalcidius in Tim. p. 176. 

‘ As the adjective iraXaioc is not elsewhere, I believe, united to rdwof, 
and as all the MSS. offer Tpdsroif, the author wrote, I suspect, vaKau>ic 
—rpSiroic rorroc— 

‘ Ast refers opportunely to Cicero de Divinat. i. 1. 

' To support the syntax, it is easy to read d«« ri row xdir/tov, os I have 
translated, instead of dil row— 

' That Syria is free, like Egypt, from rain, is not, I believe, mentioned 
elsewhere. 

’ I have translated, as if riytUOai had dropt out after ftf) 6eta— 
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have no names ‘ with the masses; for they have appellations 
with some divine persons.' For Lucifer and Hesperus, being 
the same, have the appellation almost of Venus, and are very well 
suited to a Syrian name-giver.* But the star, which revolves 
with an equal velocity with the Sun and this (Luciferl, has 
(the name) almost of Mercury.* And further, let us sptak of 
three onward movements (of those stars), that take their courae 
to the right hand, together with the Sun and Moon. But it 
is requisite to call the eighth orb one, which a person may 
most correctly* call the upper world, which proceeds contrary 
to all those,* and draws the others along with it, as it would 
appear to persons who know little on these matters; but what 
we know sufficiently, it is necessary to speak of, ®and we do 
speak.® For wisdom really existing is somehow in this way 
apparent to him, who has a share, although a small one, of con¬ 
sciousness'' correct and divine. Three stars then remain, one 
of which differs from the rest* by the slowness of its motion. 
Some call it by the name of Phsenon [Saturn];® but that, 
which is after this in slowness, it is meet to call Fhaethon 

'—' I have translated, as if the<}rcck were—wpot tuv ttoWuv dXXd 
iiriavvitiat tiXrtpaatv wpos Buaiv IWoiv—where irpof tuv iroWuv has been 
preserved by the best MS. Z, and has thus led me to elicit Btiuv from 9iuv, 
acknowledged by " dcornm ” in Ficinus, and found subsequently in five 
MSS. in lieu of Muv — And thus there is a proper antithesis between 
rpij TUV TToXXwv, and wpdg Btiuv Muv— 

’ In lieu of vopoderp Ast happily conjectured dvoiiaToBirg, not, as Stal- 
bium says, ivopaBiTy, The words are constantly confounded, as shown 
pcq)etuaJly in the Cratylus. With regard to the name of Venus being 
suited to a Syrian name-giver, Ast correctly explains it by showing that 
Venus was worshipped in Syria under many names. 

’ Such is the reading of the MS. of Ficinus, and of all the others but 
the best Z, which offers SriX/Iuv, without — Now, since so rare 
a word could hardly be introduced as an explanation, I suspect that the 
more common 'Eppov is the explanation of St(X/3uvos— 

* Ficinus has “jure,” as if his MS. read, what the sense requires, 
xriXXurr’ instead of paXiar—ht the two words arc constantly confounded. 

* Ast quotes Cicero in Somn. Scip. 4, “ Huic (extimo orbi) subjecti 
sunt septem, qui versantur retro controrio motu atque ceelum.*’ 

*—* The words between the numerals Ficinus and Taylor omit. 

’In lieu of avvvoiat, Ficinus found in his MS. dvvoiac, as shown by 
his “ intelligentifB—" 

' So Ficinus, whoso " ceteris ” plainly proves that he found in his MS. 
TuviiXXuv instead of aliTuv— 

*’• “ As I have rejected just before 'Eppov, theirfterpretation of En'X- 
puvo{, 80 here Kpdvov, Aioc, and 'Aptof ore the explanations respectively 
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[Jupiter]and after this follows Puroeis, [Mars,]** which 
has the reddest colour of all. Of these things when a person 
is speaking, it is not difficult to have a notion; but after learn¬ 
ing, it is requisite to think of them, as we have said. 

[10.] This however it is necessary for every Greek to have 
in his thoughts, that we inhabit a spot, * belonging to the 
Greeks?* * nearly the best,’ as regards virtue. But it is proper 
to say that it deserves praise for being situated in the middle of 
the natural qualities of summer and winter. ’But though its 
nature, as regards summer, falls short of that, which belongs to 
tbe region therc,^ as I have stated, it gave subsequently to them 
the mental perception relating to these gods of the world.’ 
Let us then admit that, whatever the Greeks have received 
from the Barbarians, they work it out to a more beautiful 
end.* And the very same notion we ought to have with re¬ 
spect to what has been said now, that it is difficult to discover 
ail matters of this kind without feeling a doubt. There is 
however a hope, both much and glorious, that the Greeks will 
respect all these divinities in a manner more beautiful and 
more just than the tiudition, which has come from the Barba¬ 
rians, by employing both discipline and the Delphic oracles 
and every attention according to the laws. Nor let any Greek 
be afraid of this, that mortals ought not to busy themselves 
about divine matters; but to think quite the contrary of this, 
that the deity is not senseless, nor ignorant of human nature; 
but knows that, where he teaches, (man) will follow, and learn 
what has been taught; and that he surely knows that he does 
teach us this very thing, and that we learn both number and 
to'number. For being ignorant of this, he would be the most 
stupid of all beings. For, according to the saying,® he would 

of ^aivuva, taiSovra, and Ilvpdu;. Opportunely then does the best 
MS. Z. offer taivuva for Kpdvoo, and dvoua instead of iiruwniav: 
for I'/ntiwfiiav ^9kyyioBai is a phrase not be found elsewhere. 

'—' The worfs between the numerals both Ficinus and Taylor omit. 

*—* In the formula iv rolj dpwrov, so common with Thucydides, and 
even Plato, the word axfthv is never, I believe, added elsewhere. 

* Taylor has followed here to the letter the loose translation of Fi¬ 
cinus, “ quoniam verb magis quam barbari, ut diximiis, ab (estiva screni- 
tate distamus, horutn deorum ordinem tardlus intelleximus.” 

* By “ there ” is meant Syria. 

* On this notion Ast refers to the anonymous biographer of Pythagoras 
in Porphyr. ed. Cantab, p. 65. 

* I confess I cannot explain to what saying the author is here alluding. 
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in reality be ignorant of himself, if he were annoyed at a per¬ 
son able to learn, and did not rejoice without a feeling of envy 
at a person becoming good through a god. Now there is a 
reason great and good (for supposing) that, when men had 
their first notions about the g^s, how they existed, and of 
what kind they were, and what actions they took in hand, 
ideas were then broached, not to the mind of the moderate, 
nor agreeable to them, nor even of those, who were next after 
them;* amongst whom what relates to fire and water and 
the other bodies, was said to be the most ancient; but pos¬ 
terior to them the wonderful soul; and that the movement, 
which the body has obtained by lot, is better and of more 
value for carrying on both itself (and soul)* by the aid of heat 
and cold, and all things of that kind; but that the soul could 
not (do so) to body and itself. But now, when we say that 
soul (exists),® if it exists in body, it would be not at all won¬ 
derful* for it to move and caiTy about both the body and it¬ 
self ; nor would, according to any reason, soul be believed® to 
be unable to carry about a weight.® Since then soul is the 
cause of the universe, and of all good things being such, and 
on the other hand of evil* things being such, it is not at all 
wonderful that soul should be the cause of every bearing on 
and movement; but that the bearing on and movement to¬ 
wards the good belongs to the best soul, but the bearing on 
and movement towards the contrary, to a contrary® (soul); 
and that it is necessary for the good to have vanquished, and 
to vanquish still, wliat are not of this kind. ® Hence let these 

‘ Such, I presume, is the meaning of oi isirepoi, unless it be said that 
the nullior wrote oi y liirrtpoi— 

’ I have adopted Ast’s notion, that mi rijp ypoxiiv have dropt out here, 
for they are required to balance aufta ri mi lavryv. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were tlvai, not piv— 

Both the sense and syntax require, as 1 hare translated, 9av/i' ay 
oiliv ijy, not 6avfia oiliv— 

‘ In lieu of dirnrrit Stephens was led, from ‘‘ dubium—nullum est ” in 
Ficinus, to read dffiffrtirai, subsequently found in the best MS. Z. 
But the syntax would require dirnrroir’ dy— 

* In the Greek are found the words Si6 mi viv i/fiuv d^iovyruv, 
which Ficinus has omitted, either because they wert wanting in liis MS., 
or he could not understand them. I have transposed them to ('). 

’ The sense evidently requires ivavriac in lieu of fyayr/av, which 
Ast vainly attempts to defend. 

• I have transposed hither the words ^lo mi viiy >;;iwv dStooyruiy, 
and added Imu ravra, S— elicited from rC>v ravra— 
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be the assertions of us, now thinking in this way ;* all of which 
has been stated with reference to Justice, the punisher of the 
impious. [11.] With respect however to that, which has 
been brought to a test, it is not possible for us to disbelieve, 
that w;e ought not to consider the good to be wise. 

Let us then see, whether to this wisdom, of which we were of 
old in search, we can direct our mind either by education or art; 
and being wanting in the knowledge of which we should bo ig¬ 
norant of things just. * Being such we seem to me,' and we must 
speak. For after seeking up and down, I will endeavour to make 
it at the end plain to you in the way it has become very plain * to 
myself. The greatest part of virtue, when it is not practised cor¬ 
rectly, becomes thecause (of ignorance),* as, from what has been 
said, the thing itself^ seems to me to signify forcibly. But let 
no one persu^e us, that there is any (part)* of virtue belonging 
to the race of mortals greater than piety. Now that this does 
not exist in the best natures through ignorance, we must declare; 
since the best are those, which are produced with tlie greatest 
difficulty, and which, when produced, are of the greatest 
benefit. For the sovl, that receives moderately and mildly 
what belongs to a nature slow and the reverse, would be of 
an easy disposition; and admiring fortitude, and being obe¬ 
dient towards temperance, and, what is the greatest in these 
natures, able to learn, and with a good memory, it would be 
able to rejoice much in things of this kind, "so as to be a 
lover of learning.® For these things are not easy to be pro¬ 
duced ; and when they are produced, and meet with the nur¬ 
ture and education of which there is a need, they would be able 

'—' The Greek is ovret rotovrot Sokov/uv S>i ftot. This Ast could not 
understand, and he therefore sufrgcslcd ovruf roiourov— But as Picinus 
has “ Ita profeuto mihi videtur,” I should prefer ourwf n rutourov donl 
livai /loi cqXov. 

* One MS. has luraTvxoiaa, where evidently lies hid ftaXa Tvxoiaa, 
as I have translated. 

* Ficinus alone has “ ignorantiaj," adopted by Taylor. 

* The Greek is dpri, but one MS. has dv n, which plainly loads to 
airb, for thus aM atinaivuv is similar to airb dijXoI in llipp. Maj. § 18. 

‘ Ast would read, os Taylor had already translated, /tlpof n before 
dptrnc— Winckelmann prefers yipa{— 

* —• Ast translates uon—Hvai “ through being—” But such could not 
be its meaning here, nor in the passage of Xenophon Cyrop. iv, 3, 7, 
which he quotes. Ficinus has “ discendi studio deditus,” ns if his MS. 
read iiA rb ^iXt) fiaOrinuc ilvai, instead of ^iXopadr); uor’ ilvai. 
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to keep down most correctly ‘the most part of their inferiors,* 
by instructing* them to do and say respecting the gods each 
of the matters* that are requisite, and when they are requisite, 
‘‘relating to sacrifices and purifications,* connected with gods 
and men,® and not to make use of artifice in outward shows, 
but to honour virtue in truth, which is of all things of the 
greiitest moment to every state. This part, therefore, we say is 
naturally the most important; and if there be a person to teach, it 
is able to be learnt in the most beautiful and best manner pos¬ 
sible. But no one can be a teacher unless a god leads the way. 
If however ® a person teaches any thing correctly,® but does not 
perform any thing of this kind in a fitting manner, it is better 
not to learn. However, from what has been said, it is neces¬ 
sary to learn these things, and for me to say that a nature of 
this kind is* the best. Let us then endeavour to go through 
by a discourse what these are, and of what kind, and how it is 
requisite to learn them, both according to my ability, who am 
the speaker, and the ability of those, who are able to hear, in 
what manner a person may learn some things about god- 
worship. It is a thing almost absurd fjr the hearer. But 
we mention its name, which is, what a person through his 
ignorance of the subject would not imagine, astronomy. Are 
you then ignorant that the person, who is truly an astronomer, 
is necessarily the most wise ? Not, indeed, he, who is an as¬ 
tronomer according to Hesiod, and all such, and looks to 
risings and settings, but he, who (looks to ®the circle) of the 
eight orbits, and the .seven under the first,® while each is 


’—‘ So Ast translates rofic TrXfiVrouf airiiv xai xopowc- But in 
■ti'Tw)/ lies hid, I suspect, avu/v, i. e. dvdpiiTrwv— 

’ I have translated as if the Greek were ^ptvovv, not ^pavtiv. 

^ The sense and syntax retiuire ttaoro uv — instead of 'Uaara lic— 

‘ The words between the numerals are transposed by Taylor, al- 
thouph found in their proper place in the version of Ficinus. 

For the sacrifices relate to the Rods, and the purifications to men. 

*—* As there is nothing to which the subsequent r4 mo3rov can be 
referred, I have translated, ns if the Greek were «i Si ri nf ti SiSasKot, 
not El r’ oiV, or ti ovv up — Ficinus avoids the difficulty by his version, 
“ ab eo vero, qui modum in docendo non servat—” 

' So Taylor, ns if he wished to read tlvai for ri km— 

The Greek is at present rov ruy 6 ktu vtptSSiov rdp ttrrd riptaSovc, 
which Ast endeavours to explain by saying that iripioioc is to be taken 
jUi the double sense of an “orb” and “circuit.” But such a double 
iSense would bo hero out of place. Ficinus has “ qui clrcuitus octo et quo- 
[inodo septem sub prime vcrsenlur,” which has led mo to suggest that the 
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going through its own * orbit in such a way, that no nature 
would be competent to contemplate them easily, unless it par¬ 
took of a wonderful nature,* as we have just now said, and 
say to those, to whom* we are stating what* it is meet to 
learn, and how. Let this be mentioned first by us. 

[12.] The Moon goes through its orbit the quickest, and 
first® leads on the month and the full moon. The second it 
is meet to consider is the Sun, that leads on the solstices 
through the whole of its orbit, and those that describe their 
course together with it. But that we may not frequently 
converse in the same way about the same things, the other 
orbits, which we mentioned before, and ® which it is not easy 
to comprehend, we ought to eontemplate;® and for these 
objects it is requisite * to prepare natures, such as can exist,* 
by teaching them many things beforehand, and accustoming 
the party, while a boy or youth, to labour thoroughly at what 
is requisite.* On this account there would be a need of mathe¬ 
matics j but the greatest and first (need) is of numbers in the 
abstract, and not of such as are connected with bodies,® but of 
the whole generatioif and power of the e^ and the odd, (and) 
so much as they contribute to themature of things that exist. 
Now to him, who learns this, there comes in due order what we 

Greek was originally rdv r&v iitrii wtpHSJuv kvkXov rdf 6’ f Trrd turi rtje 
irpiirijc iouTOc, as I have translated. 

^ The sense evidently requires aurqj for abrhv, as just afterwards rijs 
atirou jTtptWot). 

“ This repetition of piatus, omitted by Ficinus, seems rather strange, 
and is scarcely intelligible. 

“ In lieu of lie, I have translated, as if the Greek were ol{— 

* Ficinus, " quid oporteat,” as if his MS. read Sri in lieu of lijrp— 

‘ Instead of wpwrijv, Sydenham suggests irpiirq, which I have 
adopted. 

«_« I have translated literally the Latin of Ficinus, “ miive non facile 
intelliguntur, contemplari debemus,” who doubtless found something in 
his MS. superior to the unintelligible ToitTtov ov p^tiov ^vpvoetv* 

’—’ I have translated, as if the Greek were wapamcvdl[civ rie tpvircic, 
oiat Svvaroi tlvai, xpiiiv— not irapamva^ovrag Si &s Svvarov 

ilvai xpiiiv— out of which Ast can make nothing satisfactory, even with 
the aid of his alterations, vapaiTKsvdZovra 6 vitcic, Si d SvuarSv 

• St 

Opportunely, then do three MSS. offer o'iag, and one Si' o'iag, which is oi 
ac— 

' In lOiZivTa Set evidently lies hid idi^ovra d Sit — Ast would read 
WiSfivTa {jSti— 

* Instead of eafuiTa Ast suggests aSfii ri, from “ corpus” in Ficinus. 
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call very ridiculously by the name of geometry.' But the simili¬ 
tude of numbers, that are naturally not similar to each other, be¬ 
comes conspicuous, when applied to the properties of plain sur¬ 
faces ; which wonderful thing, not of human but divine origin, 
will appear very clear to him, who is able to think. And after 
this, those numbers, that are increased by a triple* (ratio), 
and are similar to the nature of a solid, and those, that are on 
the other hand dissimilar, and are by another art similar to this, 
which fhose, who are conversant with it, call stereometry,® (to 
be considered):® which is indeed a thing divine and wonder¬ 
ful to those, who look into it; that, * while the power is ever re¬ 
volving about the double, and that which is from the opposite 
to this, according to each analogy does every nature fashion 
out for itself a species and genus.® Now the first power of 
the double, according to number,® 'proceeds, according to pro- 

' Alluding to its name, literally, earth-mcasnring; which is a mechani¬ 
cal operation; while the geometry here intended is a speculative science. T. 

’ Bekker was the first to edit rpi{ for rptle, which Taylor had ex¬ 
pressed in his “ triple increase,’’ and Sydenham suggests in Not, MSS. 
Ficinus has "in tres usque dimensiones—’’ 

’ I have adapted artpeofUTpiay, found in the best MS. Z., in lieu of 
■fitajurpiav. 

* Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, and is adopted by Taylor, 
“considerandi sunt,” as if his MS. had mirrloj' after yiyovdrsc— 

* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ast con¬ 
ceives that the author meant to say something to this effect, “ As numbers 
are doubled, by passing from simple to compound, so nature, by preserv¬ 
ing a kind of ratio in all things, fashions both genus and species.” 

* Of numbers, some represent lines, others superficies, and others solid 
and cubic quantities. To the first belongs the number i-, to the second, 
4, which is the square of 2; and to the third, 8, which is the cube of 2. 
Double proportion was considered likewise by the ancients as perfect. 
First, because it is the first proportion, produced between 1 and 2; and 
secondly, because it contains all proportions within itself; for the sesqui- 
alter (1^), sesquitertian (IJ), and the other proportions are, as it were, 
parts below doable proportion. The numbers, which the author here ad¬ 
duces, are 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12. The ratio of 4 to 2 is double; and that of 8 to 
4 is also doable. Now these two excesses are equal in ratio; for each is 
double; but they are not equal in number; for 8 exceeds 4 by 4, but 4 
exceeds 2 only by 2. Again, u we compare 6 to 4, and afterwards to 8, in the 
first case we have a sesquialter, and in the second a.8esquitcrtian ratio; 
but these excesses are unequal in ratio, although equal in number. For the 
ratio of 6 to 4=1}, and the ratio of 8 to 6 = ; but 6 exceeds 4 by 2, and 
is exceeded by 8 by 2. Again, compare 12 to 6, which is a double ratio, 
and between these compare 8 to each. Then, 12 to>8 will be a sesqui¬ 
alter ratio, and 8 to 6 will be a sesquitertian ratio; but a double ratio 

D 
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portion through one to two,' ’possessing a double by power.’ 
But that, which, as regards the solid and tangible, is again a 
double, proceeds from one to eight. ’But that of the double 
quantity to the middle, and perhaps, what is more than the 
less, and less than the greater* while the other by the same 
part surpasses, and is surpassed by the extremes.' But in 
the middle of six to twelve, there is found the sesquialter and 
sesquitertian proportions. And in the middle of these, a 
power, ’turned to both,® has distributed to men a use,® where 
voice and measure are combined, for the sake of sports, rhythm, 
and harmony, after having been granted to the happy dancing 
of the Muses. 

[13.] Let all these then be held to take place in this way, 
and let them exist. But as regards the finish to this, let us 
proceed to the divine generation and the most beautiful and 
divine nature of things visible, as far as a deity has granted to 
man to look upon them; ’ which nature, no one, after having 
beheld, will boast of having received with facility without the 
particulars mentioned above.’ Besides this, in our several in- 

arises from 12 to 6; while the excesses between 12 and 8, and 8 and 6, are 
vmequal both in ratio and number. T.» 

' Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, who seems to 
have found in his MS., firrt St Ev, instead of tv —Ast too says that one 
would have expected iji IvSg, but that tv is the subject of the words, tj 
ftiv wpdirq rov StwXatn'ov. But how this could be, I confess I cannot 
understand. 

• Such is the version of the Latin of Ficinus, “ duplum potenlia 
possidens.” Taylor has “being double according to power,’’ which 
would be in Greek, StvXdaiov Kurd Siivafitv oiffa» But SfjrXdffiov if 
card Siva/uv oSaa would mean, “ that according to power being double,’’ 
words I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood, had the 
author written to this effect, “ But the double of one, as regards a super¬ 
ficies, proceeds to four.’’ 

’ Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am quite at a 
loss. Ast explains it by a paraphrase, “ Wift regard to the power of the 
double, as regards the middle number (4), it exceeds by as much the 
lesser number (1), as it is exceeded by the larger number (8).’’ 

*■—* Ast considers all the words between the numerals as an interpolation, 
for they merely repeat the idea already expressed in the preceding sentence. 

*—‘ Hero again I am at a loss to understand the expression “ turned to 
both; ’’ for it ww sufficient to say simply that there is 9, a middle number 
between 6 and 12, applicable to the 9 Muses; for such, I presume, is what 
the author meant to say. 

• Ficinus has translated xpifavby “usum commodumque,’’ for he was 
uncertain here, as dsewhere, how he ought to render it by one word. 

’—' Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I cannot under- 
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tercourse we must refer every individual thing to its species, 
‘(and all things to one,)* by asking questions and disproving 
what has been not correctly asserted. For this is truly a touch¬ 
stone the most beautiful and thoroughly the first amongst men ; 
but in the case of such, as are not (touchstones), and only pre¬ 
tend to be, there is a labour the most vain of all. 

Further still, the accuracy of time must be considered by 
us, and how exactly it completes all that takes place in 
heaven; so that he, who believes the assertion to be true, 
that soul is a thing older and more divine than body, would 
also conceive it has been very beautifully and sufficiently 
said, that all things are full of gods; and that we have never 
been neglected through the forgetfulness or carelessness of 
superior beings. But as regards all such things as these, we 
should bear this in mind, that, if any one apprehends correctly 
each of these matters, there will be a great benefit to him, who 
has apprehended them; but if not, that it will be better for him 
to be ever calling upon a god, * according to method.* And 
let tliis be the method—for it is necessary to say so much at 
least as this—Every diagram, system of Bumber, and compo¬ 
sition of harmony, together "with the one agreement of all the 
stars in their revolutions, ought to be apparent to him, who 
learns in a proper manner. .<knd that, of which we are speak¬ 
ing, will become apparent, if a person rightly learns, looking 
to one thing. For to those, who think upon the matter, there 
will appear to be naturally one bond to all of these. But if a 
person will take the matter in hand in any other way, he must, 
as we have said, call upon fortune. For, without these, no 
nature will become lucky in states. But this is the method, 
(and) this the nurture, and through these subjects of instruction 


we must proceed, whether they are difficult or easy. Nor is it 
lawful to neglect the gods; since the happy report, relating to 
all of them, has, according to a manner, become apparent. And 
I call him, who thus apprehends all these points, the man 
the most truly wise j who, I stoutly affirm, both in jest and 


stand; nor could, I think, Ficinus, whose abridged’ version is “ quam 
nnnqnani sine dictis artibus assequemur.” 

p. 1 ’he words between the brackets are found only in the version of 
ricinus, “ omnia denique in unum—” , 

I have transposed Kurd rpdrrov from the end of the preceding sen¬ 
tence to its present place, as required by the words immediately following. 

D 2 
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earnest, will, when he shall have filled up by death his allotted 
portion in things of this kind, * if he be still almost dying,* nei¬ 
ther share any longer in many of his senses then, as at pre¬ 
sent ; and he will, after being a partaker of one destiny alone, 
and becoming one out of many, be fortunate, and, at the same 
time, most wise and blessed; whether any one lives blessed 
on the continent, or in islands; and that he will participate in 
a fortune, which ever happens to be of this kind 5 and that, 
whether any one studies these questions, living a public or a 
private life, he will meet with the same fate and in a similar 
manner from the gods. But what we said at the beginning, 
the same assertion appears even now to be really true j that it 
is not possible for men to be perfectly blessed and happy, ex¬ 
cept a few. And this is rightly asserted by us. For such as 
are divine and at the same time prudent men, and naturally 
participate in the rest of virtue, and in addition have acquired 
all, that is closely connected with a blessed instruction, and 
such things as we have mentioned, to these alone have the 
gifts of fortune fallen by lot, *and are in a sufficient state.* To 
those then, who haw laboured in this way upon such points, 
we say privately and lay down' publicly as a law, that the 
greatest oflices ought to be given to those, who have arrived 
at the period of an old man; and that all the others ought to 
follow them, and with good words hymn all the gods and 
goddesses; and lastly, that all of us, after having known and 
sufficiently examined the nocturnal assembly, most correctly 
exhort it to this wisdom. 

* The words between the numerals Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has 
omitted, either because they were not in his MS., or, what is more 
probable, because he could not understand them; nor, in fact, do I see 
how they can stand here, unless ^avdr^ just before be omitted, 

^ as if the Greek were rt xai utavut 

not !*avwt rt Kai ?x«. Ficinus has rather loosely—" iis solum 
modo satis ad felicitatem omnia se habere Tidentur.” 
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Althodgh the Axiochus and five following dialogues, all qually 
spurious, have been generally appended to the complete editions of 
Plato, yet, strange to say, they have never been translated into 
English. This fact, as regards the Axiochus especially, is the more 
remarkable, as that dialope has been so great a favourite with 
scholars of different countries, that twelve translations have been 
made of it into Latin, four into German, and two into French. For 
though Cousin asserts that his own is the only French version, yet 
he might have known from Fabricius and hischer, that Dolet had 
preceded him in 1544; whose tiny volume, that contains a transla¬ 
tion likewise of the Hipparchus, is so scarce, that no copy of it is to 
be found in the National Library at Paris, as is stated distinctly in 
a modem reprint of it; nor is it mentioned, I may add, in th6 dif¬ 
ferent Catalogues of the British Museum. 

Of these twelve translations nine have appeared in print; but the 
remaining three are to be found only in MSS. from the pens re¬ 
spectively of Cincius Eomanus, Rainutius, and Leonardos Aretinus; 
unless it be said that to one of these three is to be referred the copy, 
once in the possession of Swart of Altorf, in the Catalogue of whose 
library, says Fischer, it is described in P. 2, p. 277, n. 871, under 
theiitle of “ Axiochus Platonis de contemnenda morte. Venunda- 
tur ab Alex. Haliatte, Mediolanensi, s. a. 4." Of the version by 
Cincius MSS. are to be found in Archbishop Parker’s library at C. 
C. Camb., as stated in the Catalogue, p. 65, and in the British 
Museum, Burney MSS., 226, and in the National Library at Paris, 
Cod. 6729; while a copy of the version by Rainutius isih MS. Harl. 
4923, and in Arundel MSS. 277. To these however I have paid 
DO attention; as they are done too loosely to enable one to ascertain 
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what the translators found in the MSS. before them. But such is 
not the case with Ficinus, who has here, as elsewhere, kept very close 
to the original, except when he perceived the text to be manifestly 
corrupt. And a similar observation is applicable to the translation 
of Hieronymus Wolfius, printed, together with the text and notes, 
at Basle in 1577, 4, under the title of “Doctrina recte vivendi et 
moriendi," a fact not known, it would seem, to Cousin, who attributes 
that work to an anonymous scholar. 

With regard to the author of the dialogue, Ficinus attributes it 
to Xenocrates, either because he found it so assigned in the MS. 
before him, or because he knew that the follower of Plato had 
written a treatise “ On Death,” as recorded by Diogenes Laert. iv. 
12. By others the author was supposed to be .Sschines, the fol¬ 
lower of Socrates. But this idea was given up, when it was ascer¬ 
tained that none of the passages quoted by Athenxus and Pollux, 
from the Axiochus of .SJschines, were to be found in the existing 
dialogue of that name. 

But whatever uncertainty may exist as to the author, it is evi¬ 
dent from § 8, p. 45, p.', as Wolf was the first to remark, that it 
was written at the time, when the suecessors of Plato occupied the 
Academy, and those of Aristotle the Lyceum, at Athens. 
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PEBSONS OP THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES, CLINIAS, AXIOCHUS. 


[1.] Soe. When I had gone out on the road to Cynos- 
arges,* and had arrived at the Ilissus, the voice of some 
one reached me, calling out, “Socrates, ^cratds.” And when 
on turning towards (the sound) I looked round to see from 
whence it might be, I beheld Clinias, the son o^ Axiochus, 
running towards the fountain Callirrhoe, together with Damon 
the musician, and Charmides, the son of Glaucon. Of these,* 
one was the^ther’s music-master, and the other was, from a 
feeling of friendship, at once the loving and beloved. I de¬ 
termined therefore to give up the direct road, and to meet 
them, that we might come together in the easiest manner. 
[2.] And Clinias, with tears in his eyes, said—Now, Socrates, 
is the time for you to exhibit the wisdom ever bruited by 
you.® For my father has at some sudden season* become 

' This WM a place, where there was a temple dedicated to Hercules, at 
which illegitimate children were registered, who were under the protec¬ 
tion of the god, who was himself the illegitimate son of Zeus. 

I have adopted Wolfs correction, airdiv, confirmed in part by the 
best MS. V., which has aiirdv, while all the rest have airif. It is how¬ 
ever uncertain, as remarked by Wolf, which was the lover, and which the 
loved, Clinias or Charmides. • 

* As Socrates was never known to proclaim hih wisdom, but rather the 
wnt of it, we must either omit irpAf with Stephens, or read mpi with 
Wolf, similar to “ de to ” in the version of Agricola. 

In lieu of &pat^ to which Stephens was fiie first to object, as being 
improperly united to al^wWot/, Fischer would read av/t^opag, which the 
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powerless, and is at the end of life, and with pain supports 
the idea of dissolution; although at a former period lie used to 
ridicule those, who were afraid of the bugbear of death, and 
to rebuke them mildly. Come then, and console him as you 
are wpnt, in order that ' he may without a groan proceed on 
the road of fate,* and that, ^together with the remaining acts 
of piety, this too may be done by me.* In no moderate mat¬ 
ter, Clinias, (said I,) shall you be disappointed in me; especially 
as you are inviting me to do a holy act. Let us then make 
haste; for if such is the state of affairs, there is a need of haste. 

Clin. On merely seeing you, Socrates, he will rally; for 
often has he been on his legs again after a (seriousi) symptom.® 

[3.] Soc. When we had traversed rather quickly the road 
along the wall,* at the Itonian gates *—for he dwells near there, 
close to the pillar of the Amazon ®—we came upon him, when 
he had already'* recovered his senses, and ®his body some* 

Zurich editors seem disposed to adopt. I should prefer appaarias, 
“weakness,” or rivoc voirov ijiopat, “ attack of some disorder.” 

'—' The words between the numerals are omitted by Fieinus. 

’—^ I confess I hardly understand the words between the numerals; 
nor could Ficjnus; whose version is, “hnaque cum aliis pium opus ex- 
oquere,” as if his MS. read Kal fi/ia <riv rots dWois iva Kai rovro 
liatPiia 9js- 

‘ Although ow/i7rr<s/ia is elsewhere any symptom, yet here it evidently 
means “ a serious one; ” unless it be said that Suvov haS dropt out be¬ 
fore Avaa(pr)\at, as ie has between yeyope and avfivriaftaros ; for it is thus 
united to vSmov, and KaK&v with avaatjidKkftv, in the passages quoted by 
H. Steph. in Thess. L. Gr. Fieinus has merely “ut quodammodo re- 
sipisceret.” 

• In lieu of ^tt/iw ratf, Matthi® in Gr. Gr. would read ^/tiv Iv ralf— 
He should have retained however >;ci;iev, as I have done in the translation. 

• By the Itonian gates are probably meant those, near to which Athdnc 
had perhaps a shrine, and was worshipped there under the name of Itonia; 
and as she had the same appellation at Coronea in Bceotia, the gates, I 
suspect, at Athens were placed across the road that led from thence to 
the town in Bceotia. Fieinus has “ per Itonios agma.” An unknown 
critic hM suggested rqc 'Iriavlas. The reading Siroivn/itaic, found in 
four MSS., IS to be referred to the fact stated by Steph. Byz., that the 
town in Thessaly called ’Irdiv, had likewise the name of Strtiv. 

• The Amazon was Antiopd, as may be inferred from Pausanias i. 2. 

The word which properly means “ the touch of the hand,” is 

applied to me other senses likewise, as shown by Hesych. and Suid. in 
A^»), and Pollux ii. 236. Conectly then has Comarius, “collectis jam 
sensibus—’ 

• Instead of rqi etiftan, the best MS. V. has ri auua, which leads 
to rd ffS/ta n, as I have translated. 
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strength, although his mind was weak, and he stood greatly in 
need of consolation ; and frequently did •he raise himself up,' 
and give vent to moans, together with the shedding of tears, 
and the noisy heating of his hands. On beholding him. Why 
is this, Axiochus ? said I. Where are your former boas.tings 
and frequent praises of virtue, and your boldness not to be 
broken down?'' since, like a cowardly combatant, you have 
exhibited yourself of noble bearing in the place of exercise, but 
have failed in the fight. Will not you, a man of so long a 
life, and the hearer of (the finest)" reasonings, and, if nothing 
else, at least an Athenian, after surveying ^ nature consider 
that this is surely a common (saying),® and bruited amongst 
all,|that life is a kind of sojourn (upon earth);® and that we 
must pass through it in a reasonable and good-tempered man¬ 
ner, and take our departure, only not singing p»ans^ on the 
road to fate; while to conduct yourself in so cowardly a man¬ 
ner, and to be torn with difficulty from existence, is to exhibit, 
like a child, a period of life not over-wise.** 

Axio. This, Socrates, is true; and you appear to me to 

' Such seems to be the meaning of &va^tf6)itvov here. Hence 
Comarius, “ ut qui ssepe sc attolleret; ” but Ficinus, “ respirantem—” 

* In lieu of appijrov, Stephens was the first to suggest dppijicrov, 
adopted by Boeckh. To this passage however Kuhnken refers the gl. in 
Timteus, 'Appnrov ‘ lo\vp6v, arfptov. 

^ I have translated as if KaWiffruv has dropt out between xai and 

KOTtfKOOi - 

* I have with Boeckh adopted jrpttoH/i/isvof, suggested by Horreus, in 
lieu of irtpitirKtpiiiviDS — 

‘ Although irov constantly follows drj, yet here it seems to conceal Itroc, 
as I have translated, similar to “ sententiam ” in Ficinus. The sentiment 
emanated from the school of Pythagoras. At least Stobeeus, in cvi. p. 
>‘>73, Gesn., quotes from Hipparchus the Pythagorean, ol Mpujroi—lv rip 
/3i(p otovtf Tiva jrapcvitti/iiav Troiijoovvrat. See too Marc. Antonin, ii. 
17, 0 /3tof ii ToXtpos Kai Sivov ’wtSiipia, which seems to be a verse of 
Menander. Cicero De Senect. 4 23, “ ex vita ita discedo, tanquam ex 
hospitio.” 

* I have added “ upon earth,” what the sense sefcns to require. 

' Wolf quotes opportunely from Cicero Tusc. i. “ Si quid tale acciderit 
—ut exeamus e vita, lati et agentes gratias pareamus.” Ficinus omits 
povov odxi iratavtiovus- For those words, consisting of twenty-one 
letters, made up one line of the MS., from which his own was transcribed. 

' So Fischer translates mpvppovoiaav. But such a sense would be in 
copect Greek vipippov oiaav. For vtpufpovovaav is properly “ de- 
oSc*"®'” means however simply “ to think uponin Aristoph. Nrp. 
i2o, wipifpovH Tov DXtoi'. 
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speak correctly. And yet I know not how, when I am at 
the very point of what is dreadful, those powerful and very 
clever reasonings unconsciously fall away,* and are held in no 
honour; while in their stead a fear lays hold of me, tearing 
ray mind in various ways, if I am to be deprived of this light 
here, and of the good things (of life),* and to lie rotting, 
wherever* it may be, unseen and unheard of,^ after passing 
into worms and nondescript creatures.® 

[4.] Soe. Through your own ignorance,® Axiochus, you 
are combining sensation with the want of sensation; and you 
are acting and speaking in a manner at variance with your¬ 
self; and you do not consider that you are at one and the 
same time lamenting your want of sensation, and pained at 
the idea of your rotting away, and of being deprived of what 
is pleasant, as if you are to die and live in another state,’ and 
not to pass® into insensibility complete, and the same as that 
before you were born. As then none of the mischief during 
the political period of Draco and Clisthenes pertained to your¬ 
self—for you, to whom it might have pertained, did not exist 

' I have translated as if the Greek? were iiriKiriiTTovai, not trirjic- 
irveovei.. For Xdyoi is not elsewhere, I suspect, united thus in Greek to 
irvsouee, although we speak in English of “ words that breathe.” Picinus 
has “ clanculum evanescunt.” 

’ Faehse, perceiving that something was wanting here, proposed to read 
TuivJt AyaOav, answering to roods roo 0wrdj—But tlie good things could 
not he pointed out, as the light could, licnce I have translated as if jStov 
had dropt out after xai — 

’ I have adopted oiri; dijwors, from the best MS. V., in lieu of Zttoi. 
For oiroi, an adverb of motion, could not he united to Ktiao/iai, a verb of 
rest. With the whole passage compare the speech of Claudio in Shaks- 
peare’s Measure for Measure, act iii. sc. 1, “ Ay, but to 4*6,” dtc. 

* In lieu of dytooroc Stephens was the first to edit dirvaros, remem¬ 
bering no doubt the expression in Horn. Od. i. 242,*Qx*v’ d’ioroj, dirvarof 
—where Hesych. explains direeroc by ivt)Kooc — 

* The word KvdSaXa seems strangely introduced here. For it is ap¬ 
plied rather to the larger animals than the smaller; although Hesychius 
explains KviUaXov by iuov /iiicpdv, where Heinsius refers to this very 
passage. Ficinus has “ fetus—" 

* I have omitted dvciriXeyierwc, which is quite superfluous after irapd 
tAv ivtTiirraaiav,’Bnd has evidently come from ) 16. 

’ 1 have translated as if the Greek were iif tripo?ofav, not tic iripov 
fqv, which is without regimen. Ficinus has " in aliam vitam transitunis,” 
in lieu of dTroSavoi/uvoc. 

* The best MS. 'offers /ura/SaXwv, in lieu of /ura^dXXaii', as Wolf 
wished to read, similar to “ migratus ” in Ficinus. 
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at all—so it will not after death occur to you; for you, to 
whom it might occur, will not be in existence. [5.] Throw 
aside then all silliness of this kind, and think upon this, that, 
after the union of soul with body has been once dissolved by 
the former being settled in its own home-place, what is left of 
the latter is of the earth and devoid of reason, nor is it a man.* 
For we are soul, a thing of life and immortal, pent up in a 
mortal prison. And nature has for some mischief* fitted 
round this tabernacle, *to which pleasant things are in a re¬ 
cess,* and on the wing, and mixed up with the majority of 
pains; but the things of sorrow are unmixed, and last a long 
time, and have no share in what is pleasant; (I say nothing)* 
of diseases and inflammations in the sensoria and of internal 
ills, with which the soul, as if sown* with pores, does, when 
it sympathizes, of necessity desire its congenial atmosphere of 
heaven, and feels a thirst for the life that is there,® and a 
hankering after its dancing;® so that a removal from this life 
is but a change from an evil to a good. 

[6.] Axio. Since then, Socrates, you consider life to be an 

' Fischer quotes opportunely Cicero in Somn. ^cip. 8, and Lactantius 
Instit. Divin. ii. 3, 8, “ Hoc eninf, quod oculis subjectum est, non homo, 
sed hominis receptaculum est.” Ficinus has “ umbraculum—” 

* Such 1 presume is the meaning of irpAc kmov — 

*—* This is the literal version of the Greek, ifrifilv ^iovra fiv^iaia — 
But rjihi is a verb of naught, and iivxiaXa, if derived from fivxl>Si and 
from nothing else it can be derived, is perfectly unintelligible. Hence 
from i/ivyiaXa in Stobeeus, Stephens elicited i/inxmla, for he found in 
Hesych. "Aixvxv' liriTSXaiov IXeof. The reading has been adopted by 
Boeckli; for he did not remember that nearly all words in -laloc indicate 
either weight, or value, or length of time. Unless I am egregionsly mis¬ 
taken, the author wrote here, i vd /liv ijSs 6vra Svvxiaia, and shortly 
afterwards ijleuv ovrutv, not rilovTuv — For dvvxtciia would mean “ the 
length or value of a nail.” Wolf was near the sense when ho suggested 
ixaptaia —although from “ adulterina ” in Ficinus, he was once led to 
lioixma — 

‘To preserve the syntax, I have translated, as if the Greek were v6aov{ 
0 Id) «ai—not vdaowf dl eai—Perionius has “ Quid morbos commemo- 
rcm.” On the loss of Id), see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 121. 

* To avoid the strange metaphor, rrtpisarrapplvij rolt v6poi(, one would 
wish the Greek had been &t' dirdpoif mirappivti role irdpoip, “as if 
pierced by pores stopt up,” or sometning similar, Ficinus, “ per singulos 
diffusa meatus.” 

. Greek would, instead of i«Ia{, require licti, or UtXBi, to which 

ttiXQtv in one MS. seems to lead. Ficinus omits licciac— 

^ In lieu of xopsiuf 1 should prefer xopuf- 'I’he two words are con¬ 
founded in the Laws, vii. p. 273, n. 5. 
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ill, why do you remain in it ? and this too, when you are a 
imrson of reflection, and excel us, the mass, in mind. 

Soe. You do not, Axiochus, testify truly in my case; but 
you conceive, as the mass of Athenians do, that, since I am 
searcher after facts, I am acquainted with something. And 
indeed I would pray to know all things of even a common 
kind, so much am I deficient in what are superior. But what 
I am now saying are the proclaimed doctrines of Prodicus the 
wise, that have been bought, some for half a drachm, others 
for two drachms, and others for four; for that person never 
teaches any thing for nothing, but his custom is perpetually 
to proclaim the sentiment of Epicharmus— 

Hand hand washes; give then something,' and get something in return.' 
[7.] And lately, when he was making a display at the house 
of Callias, the son of Hipponicus, he spoke so much against 
living, that I drew a line through (the word) life as a thing of 
the least value; and from that time, Axiochus, ray soul yearned 
for death. 

Axio. And what was said then ? 

Soc. I will tell you alP I can remember. For what part 
of life, said he, is free from pain? Does not the infant cry at 
its first'birth, beginning to live from pain? Nor is it deficient 
in any suffering, but is affected painfully either by the want 
of something, or excessive cold or heat, or a blow; and being 
unable to tell what it is suffering, it cries continually, pos¬ 
sessing this voice alone of its discontentment. And when it 
reaches its seventh year, after having gone through many 
troubles, there are boy-leaders, and teachers of grammar, and 
drilling-masters tyrannizing over him. And as he grows 
bigger, there is a still larger number of despots, who teach him 
correctness in composition,® and geometry, and military tactics. 

' In the fragment of Epicharmus, it is easy to restore the lost Doric 
words by reading dog ti, qv n Xgf, XdjS’ ai, i. e. “ give something, and, 
if you wish for something, receive in return: ’’ an emendation, of which 
Person would, I think, have approved; for he has restored to the same 
poet Ti'j is Ktt Xifi) yevMat, in Adversar. p. 303. 

’ I have translated as if the Greek were jravra, not rovro— 

• Such was no doubt the office of the itpiriicoi alluded to; unless it be 
said that the author wrote dijropiicol. Ficinus has, what seems to be 
preferable in part, as it preserves the natural order of events, “ Surgunt 
nimirum pmdagogi, grammatici, gymnasticte, peedotrib®—cum paulisper 
adoleverit, censores, arithmet®, geometr®, distributores,” although it is not 
easy to understand what he meant by “ distributores.” 
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[8.] And when he is registered amongst the young men, 
there are, what is a worse fear, the ' Lyceum and Academy,* 
and the Gymnasiarchs and their staves, and a measureless 
amount* of ills. And the whole period® of youth is under Mo¬ 
derators and the selection of those placed over young persons 
by the Council of the Areopagus. And when he is forced from 
them, cares straightway come upon him in secret, and con¬ 
siderations as to what road of life he is to tread; * and (com¬ 
pared with) ® the after difficulties the first appear to be childish, 
and the terrors in truth of infants; for there are campaigns, 
and wounds, and continuous contests. [9.] And then old age 
stealthily and unconsciously comes on, to which flow together 
all that is on the verge of death and hard to be remedied. 
And should a person not pay, as a debt, his life rather quickly. 
Nature, like an usurer, stands near and takes as a pledge from 
one his eye-sight, and from another his hearing, and frequently 
both; and should he still delay,® she brings on a paralysis, 
(or) a mutilation (or) a distortion of limbs; ’’ while they, who 
on the tlireshold of old age are still vigorous,'* ® in mind, be- 

*—' From this passage, says Wolf, it is clear that the dialogue was 
written after the death of Plato, when his successors occupied the 
Academy, and the followers of Aristotle the Lyedum. 

’ I have adopted iturpia, found in Stobeeus and the two best MSS. V. 
Z. Ficinus, “ immoderatio—” 

’ Even if xpdroc had not been found in the two best MSS. V. Z., I 
should have adopted it in preference to irSvog. The two words are con¬ 
stantly confounded. Cousin too has shown the superiority of xpdroc- 

* I have translated as if the Greek were i/j/Jqirtrat, not IvuTtinTat, 
found in one MS. in lieu of IvarttaovTai, Ficinus too leads to 

by his “ ingredi.” 

’ Wolf acutely saw that irapa^aWa/uva had dropt out here, or some¬ 
thing similar, answering to “ comparatione ” in Ficinus. 

• Ficinus, “ quod si resistat quis." 

I —’ I have translated as if the Greek were, not oX\o« jroXvyripiog d*- 
pa^ovai, words that have hitherto baffled the sagacity of critics, but dXX’ 
01 It' oblip yripue — The phrase first introduced by Homer in a passage 
quoted in § 10, has been restored by Valckenaer on Herodot. iii. 14, to 
Lyenrgus from Suidas, in 'Ewi yrtpaq odip, and by myself to the Banquet, 
9 ZI, n. 7, where I have corrected this passage. According to Pollux ii. 1 fi, 
’* ""US adopted by Hyperides. See too Mcineke on Menander, Fr. Inc. 
125. Ficinus has “ nonnulli ad extremum usque senium vivunt.” 

In the words rtp vip Sit valSts ol ytpovnc yiyvovTai, lies hid a 
Cholianibic verse, Aic itaihe ot yepovric tiaiv Iv Tip vip — written pro¬ 
bably by Socrates, and adopted in part by Aristophanes in Nep. 1419, 
where see the Schol. and Bergler. 
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come twice children, though grown * old. And hence ‘ even 
the gods, who take cognizance of human affairs, * release more 
quickly from life ® those, on whom they set the greatest value. 
[10.] For example, ® Agamedes and Trophonius,® who built 
up the close, sacred to the god at Pytho,^ did, after praying 
t^t the best thing might befall them, lay themselves on their 
bed® and never rise from it again. So too the sons® of the 
priestess at Argos, after their mother had in like manner 
prayed for some honour to be paid them by Juno in return 
for their piety, when, through the pair (of mules) being too 
late, they undressed themselves,^ and drew her (in the car) to 
the temple, they did, after the prayer, change, during the night, 
their existence. And long would be the story to go through 
of the poets, who, with their more divine mouths,® have told in 
holy hymns the tales relating to life, how they utter lamentations 
against living. Of one alone I will however remember me, the 
most worthy to be spoken of, who says, (II. xxiv. 526,) 

The gods for mortals, in a hapless state 
To live, in sorrow wove the web of fate— 

and, (II. xvii. 446,) 

Of all that breathe and creep upon the earth, 

■ There’s nought than man more wretched (from his birth).® 

And what does he say of Amphiraus ? (Od. xv. 246.) 

' Him heartily the .®gis-bearing Zeus 
Loved, and Apollo with the feelings all 
Of friendship; yet he did not of old age 
The threshold reach. 

And what does he*® appear to you, who bids us 

' I have adopted with Wolf did roiro, found in Clemens Alexandr. 
Strom, vi. p. 625, A., and subsequently in the best MS. V. Ficinus too 
has “ qunpropter—” 

• Ficinus, “quos amat, ad se ex hac revocat vita.” 

’ 'The same story told by Cicero in Tuscul. i. 47, and the authors 
quoted there by Davis. 

‘ Delphi is rarely called by this name. See at Alcib. i. p. 358, n. 36. 
Ficinus renders KotntidkvT$Q by somno pressi—** 

• These were Cleobis and Biton, as we learn from Herodotus i. 31, who 
was probably the »rst narrator of the anecdote. 

t Ficinus .renders viroSivrit hy “subeuntes—” 

• I have adopted with Boeckh arSuoai, from Stobsus, in lieu of irotij- 
liaot. On the loss by corruption of VTiuom, see at the Laws ix. p. 401, n. 3. 

• I have added •' from his birth,” for the sake of the rhymeT 

“ Namely Euripides, from whose lost play, called Cresphontes, tho 
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Weep for the ills, to which the new-born comes. 

But I will stop* here, lest, contrary to my engagement, I 
become prolix by making mention of others likewise. [11.] 
With what pursuit or art does not he, “who has chosen it, 
find fault, and is discontented with his present state ?“• Let 
us go to handicraftsmen and workers at a furnace, who labour 
from night to night, and with difficulty procure the neces¬ 
saries of life, and let (us hear)® them bewailing their fate and 
filling up their sleepless hours with lamentations and tears. 
Or let us reckon up the s^lor’s (life),^ passed in the midst of 
so many dangers, and which, as Bias has shown, is neither 
amongst the living nor the dead; ®for the man who belongs 
to earth, has, as if he were amphibious, thrown himself upon 
the sea, and become wholly in the power of fortune.® But 
'"'farming is at least a pleasant thing. Clearly so. But is it 
not wholly a sore, for ever finding for itself a pretext for sor¬ 
row ? crying now at a drought; now at a continued rain; 
now at a burning up; now at a mildew; now at unseason¬ 
able heat or cold.® [12.] And the much-honoured states- 

• 

verse is quoted, and lias been wratcbedly translated by Cicero in Tusc. 
i. 48. 

' I have adopted Taiffo/iat from the best MS. V., in lieu of vavonai. 
Ficinus too has “desinam—’’ 

^ Compare Horace—“ Qui fit Msecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Sen fora seu ratio dedent,—Contentus vivat ? ” 

" 1 have translated as if iKoiwiuv had dropt out after taKfiav: for 
otherwise the preceding genitives would be without regimen. Hespccting 
the similarity of iaxpvup and iKoiiapiv sec myself on Philoct. 367. 

* Here again I have supplied /3fov, which has evidently been lost after 
yXwrirov. On the change of kov into ^lov, see myself on lEsch. Suppi. 
336. 

* Fischer quotes opportunely from Columella in Proef. de, B. B. § 8, 
“ Terrestre animal, homo, ventorum et maris objectus ir®, se fluctiltus 
audet credere ”—where lies hid a poetical distich—“ Terrestre animal, 
homo, sese ventorum ct maris Objectus ir®, fluctibus audet credere.” 

‘ In the Greek words between the numerals there evidently lies hid 
a dramatic fragment, taken probably from the Ptoipyol of Aristophanes— 
A. dXX’ if yuapyia yXvxi ’Hv dqXov. B. 2XX’ oix liirouXov, u{ Xdyof, 
KdXXof, wpii^aoiv X^wqc nv'(vp6v (iVaci; N5v filv Si vvv S' 

rro/i^pi'av Blip ’Hv iytaXCiv, vvv S’ Ipvai^ijv, vvv BiXros av 'Aeaipov, 
iirtKavaay Si vvv dypvif Kpvoc—a passage tl^t Horace plajnly had in 
mmd while penning his stanza in Od. III. i. 29, “ Non verberat® gran- 
dme vine® Fundusque mendax, arbore nunc aquas Culpante, nunc torren- 
Ua agros Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas." And hence itHs easy to see that 
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manship—for many things I pass over—through revolutions* 
how great is it driven, while it possesses a pleasure, like that of a 
state of fever, in its quiverings and palpitations, but a failure, 
full of pain, and worse than a thousand deaths. Who then 
living for the mob can be happy ? even if he has been favour¬ 
ably received with a gentle buzz, or noisy hubbub, as the play¬ 
thing of the people, (but afterwards)* rejected, hissed, fined, 
put to death, and pitied. *Tell me this,* thou statesman, 
Axiochus, where died Miltiades ? where Themistocles ? where 
Ephialtes? and where recently the ten army-leaders?* when I 
did not put (the question) to the vote; for it did not seem to me 
a solemn act ®to hold office in union with* a maddened mob; 

the author wrote not oix 'iXov —SXicof, but oix SirovXov—KaXXoe, similar 
to mXXot KOKOV CwooXov in Soph. (Ed. T. 1386, and not kXoov, which 
neither I'Xkoc nor koXXos could be said to do, but iyKoXuv : and lastly, not 
I'wvi U iirlKovaiv, which is superfluous before or after OdXwoe, but vwl 
S' liriKavoav dypoic *pwoc; for thus ImKovaav dypoic icpwof would be 
]iroperly opposed to .BaXirot dicaipov, and the expression iirtKaCoav 
dypoic xpuot be similar to “ tellus hiscit adusta gelu—” in Ovid. 

' In lieu of dcivwv, I have translated as if the Greek were StvStv. On 
tho confusion of the tw words, see mvself on Philoct. 

’ The sense requires irjSoXXd^i'ov olav—as I have translated, opposed 
to mirirvaBdti xai icparqdciq; which Ficinus not understanding has thus 
translated—“ irridetur atijue explqditur.” 

* In lirii Toi yt evidently lies hid ilir’ oiv roSrd yt—as I have 
translated. 

‘ This is supposed to allude to the ten naval officers, for whose con¬ 
demnation Socrates, in his character of chairman of a public meeting, re¬ 
fused what he had the power to do, to put the question to the vote; as 
he knew well that they would in the then excited state of the people be 
put, as six of them subsequently were, to death, for neglecting to take up 
the dead bodies of the Athenians, who had fallen into the sea, in the naval 
battle at Arginussc. With regard to the text, two MSS. read rrputiv 
fiattXtis Koi ffrparijyof: of the rest, some omit paatXtit Koi, and others 
oniy fiaatXdc; and while Ficinus has “duces reliqui,” Stobffius offers 
irpiigv ol SSko ffrporijyof, adopted by Boeckh. But as it is difficult to 
account for the introduction of /JaoiXtts koi, I suspect that those words 
are a corruption of |3. won Xtovn, i. e. “ two-footed lions,” and that 
iirooi Xkovtn ought to follow iirppdpi) v yvii/iijv, i, e.“ I did not put the 
vote to the two-footed lions ’’—for such might Socrates fairly consider the 
Athenians, roaring for their prey, just as Clytemnestra is described by 
Alschylus in Agam. 1231, Jfjrooc Xiatva. Tho error is to be referred 
to tlie fact that means “ Uvoas 1 have shown on the Statesman, p. 250, 
n. 66, where p. iron, i. e. Imm has been corrupted iifto uironv. 

*—* 1 have translated as if the Greek were dva/ti^ dpxnv, not <rvve(- 
dpxov, where has no meaning. For though l^dpxov is applied to the 
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whereas Theramenes and Callixenus did on the day after in¬ 
troduce secretly fictitious chairmen (of the meeting), and got 
agaiiAt the men a vote of death without a trial; and yet did 
you (Axiochus) lawfully* defend them and Euryptolgmus** 
likewise, while thirty thousand were at the general meeting. 

[13.] Axio. It is so, Socrates. And from that time I have 
had enough ofi the platform,® and nothing has seemed to me 
more disagreeable than statesmanship. And this is plain to 
those who have been engaged in the business. And you in¬ 
deed speak thus, as taking a view from a look-out; but we, 
who have made the experiment, know it more accurately. 
For the mob, my dear Socrates, is a thing ungrateful, satiated 
with the mere touch, cruel, envious, uneducated, as being 
made up of a mass of persons brought together, violent (and)* 
triflers; while he, who acts the courtesan to it, is more miser¬ 
able by far. 

[14.] Soc. Since then, Axiochus, you lay down the science, 
which is the most free, as the least to be prayed for amongst 
the rest, what shall we think of the remaining pursuits ? Are 
they not to be avoided ? I once indeed heaad Prodicus saying 
that death does not exist as regards either the living or those, 
who have changed their existence. 

Axio. How say you, Socrates ? 

Soc. That as regards the living, it does not exist; while 
they, who are dead, do not exist; so that neither, as regards 
you, does it exist; for you are not dead; nor, should you suffer 
aught, will it exist, as regards you; for you will then not 
exist. Vain then is the sorrow in Axiochus grieving for 

leader in a dance or song, as shown by Eurip. Tro., 148; yet civ could 
scarcely be united to it. Fischer indeed asserts that cwifdpxiiy means 
to “ gratify ”—But he has not been able to prove his assertion, nor could 
he do it. Wolf has suggested ovviSafiapreiv, well aware that avvt%- 
dpx^y would be here out of place. _ 

' To avoid the absurdity in ftovot — xai —have translated, as if the 
Oreek were vo^i'/iwf—cai— Ficinus omits pdvoc entirely. 

’ I have adopted EipoBriXifioc, suggested by Stephens, and found 
sub^uently in a good MS., and confirmed by Xenophon, H. Gr. i. 7, S. 
Ficinus has—“ Eriptolemo—” * 

’ This is the English idea, answering to the fiitfia of the Athenians, 
the place to wWch those went up, who wanted to harangue the people. 

‘ To obviate the objection started by Stephens, I have translated, as if 
*a* had dropt out between Pmiaiv and ifXvapuv. Ficinus omits fitatuv. 

n 
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Axiochus, touching a thing that neither is nor will be; and 
it is just the same, as if a person were to grieve for Scylla or 
the Centaur, which, as regards you, do not exist now, nor 
will they, after your close of life, exist. For what is fearful is 
so to those, who exist; but to those, who do not exist, how 
can it be so ? 

[15.] Axio. These clever things you have said from the 
talkativeness, which is floating on the surface (of society) just 
now. For from thence is this idle speaking, which has been 
cleverly got up for the young men. But the deprivation of 
the good things of life is what gives me pain, even should you 
rattle out reasons, Socrates, still more plausible than those just 
now.' For the mind, when it is wandering, thinb nothing of 
fine-spoken words; nor do these touch even its surface, 
“which affect indeed a mere pomp" and splendour of diction, 
but are wanting in truth. Now sufferings do not endure 
sophisms; and upon those things alone, that can reach the 
soul, rests there any aid.^ 

[16.] Soc. You are putting together, Axiochus, (words)' 
without reason, ia bringing the perception of things that are 
bad ns opposed to the deprivation of things that are good, 
through your forgetting that you are dead.® For the counter- 
suffering of ill pains him who is deprived of good; but he, 
who does not exist, does not lay hold even of deprivation. 
How then should there be a grief for that, which is about to 
furnish no knowledge of the things that will cause pain ? 

I I have adopted tUv &pn in lieu of dpri, as suggested by Fischer, who 
rclers to t<5v y&p apn Ittvonpa, in Thcaitet. p. 165, A. 

1 have translated, as it the Greek were & dXXuij piv—aviTsi— not 
aXX ei’c lUv—aviiTfi— For Tfi'wi, not avirii, requires tlie preposition 
ei’c. Witli regard to aXXuj mfiirijv, see Euhnken on Tim. p. 199. Fi- 
cinus, apparently unable to understimd avim, has “ elsi audit, negligit.” 

■* In lieu of apKiirai, which is perfectly unintelligible, Hemsterhuis 
suggested iutrai, of which Wcsseling approves on Herodot. iv. 91; and 
the same alteration is proposed by Segaar in Epistol. ad Valckenaer, p. 
19, and in Prief. ad Observat. in S. Luc. p. 9. But it is rejected both by 
Fischer and Bocckh; for they doubtless knew that aKtiaBat is a deponent, 
nut a passive,jilrb. I liave therefore translated, as if the Greek were 
npatl ri iirl rolj— Ficinus has “ solee hffic attendit.” 

' Although ydp might stand here, yet as ffwdwreif requites its object, 1 
have translated, ps if the author had written rd pqpara— 

' This seems strangely said to a person who was still alive. 
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'For had you, Axiochus, at the beginning laid down (with 
me),' in some way that there is no perc^tion (to the dead),* 
you would not, through your ignorance, have shuddered 
at death. But now you are turning yourself round,* while 
fearing that you shall be deprived of soul, ^and place a 
soul round deprivation;'* * and you fear that you shall not 
have a perception; and yet you imagine that you shall by per¬ 
ception comprehend a perception, that will not exist.* [17.] 
"In addition to their being many and beautiful reasons for the 
immortality of the soul.® For a mortal nature would surely 
not *have proceeded and been lifted up* to such a greatness in 
!\ption, * as to despise the violence of superior wild animals, 
and to pass over seas, and to build cities, and to lay down 
forms of polity,® and to look up to heaven and behold the re¬ 
volutions of the stars, and the courses of the sun and moob, 
and their eclipses, and rapid return to their former state, and 
the equality of days, ®and the two tropical movements, during 
winter and summer, and the rising and setting of the Pleiades,® 

‘—' I have adopted the correction of Wolf, rijv Y^P> " ’-AJiaxe, 
ifioi, in lieu of apx^ <•’ ’ASioxt — Ficinus has briefly “ prin- 
cipio cnim nisi sensum quendam poneres—” 

* I have inserted, what is required by the sense, roif Bavovatv, which 
might easily have dropt out after diadriaiv. 

‘ Such is the literal version of tlie Greek, vvv di jrtpirpeirttc aeavTbv, 
which I cannot understand. The author wrote, I suspect, vvv S' iv' 
fiiropo Tpewftg atavrSv — i. e. “ but now you are turning yourself to a 
dilliculty—” Ficinus, “ pervertis to ipsum—” 

* Here again I am at a loss, as I cannot perceive how a soul or life 
can be placed round deprivation. Did the writer mean to say, “ and you 
invest deprivation with existence ? ” similar to “ amissioni animam ad- 
dicis ” ill Ficinus. 

‘—Here again I must leave for others to understand, what I can¬ 
not, all between the numerals. 

® Unless I am greatly mistaken, there is a lacuna heye; fqr the train 
of thought exhibits a sad want of connexion, which Ficinus supplies by 
“ ex eo quod—” 

*—' By the aid of the two best MSS. V. and Z., that read roaovSe, and of 
•me, that offers tovov Siovg, and of V., that has also &v %aro, I have been 
able to elicit roaSvSe iova &v ppero, as I have translated, in lieu of 
b'.s unintelligible roaov Soiovg Citiparo, found in all ^he other MSS. 
Ficinus has “ in tantam excellentiam surrexisset—” 

With this passage compare Soph. Antig. 332—368. 

, • I have adopted Wolfs certain restoration, who reads koI Tpoirdc 

•'irrdf Kai Bepovg, Kai dvaroXdg re xai Svaein rSiv nXtidduv • 

where xai dvaroXdg re xai Siatig have been brought from the place they 
previously occupied between <re\qvi)c apd UXeixl/us. For not only do 
£ 2 
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and the winds, and the fall of rain,' and the ill-fated trailing 
along of fiery meteors,* and to lay down on a tablet what the 
universe is to undergo for ages,® unless there had been in the 
soul some ® breath of divinity,® through which he possessed 
the power of thinking upon and knowing subjects of so vast 
a kind; so that you are not, Axiochus, changing your exist¬ 
ence for death, but for immortality; nor will you have a de¬ 
privation of good things, but a still purer enjoyment of them ; 
nor pleasures mixed up with a mortal body, but unmixed with 
every pain. For you will, when released from this prison, 
depart thither, where all is without trouble, and meanings, 
and old age, and life is a calm, and with no taste ^ of ill, and 
where in a mild atmosphere of unruffled tranquillity you (will 
dwell),® looking round upon Nature, and acting the philosopher 
not before a mob and a theatre, but in the presence of Truth, 
blooming around.® 

[18.] Axio. You have by your discourse brought me round 
to a contrary point. For I have no longer a fear of death, 
but already a desire to say myself, in imitation of the orators, 
something still mefi-e; and for a long time I have been think¬ 
ing upon things on high, and T will go through the eternal 
and divine course, since after ray weakness I have collected 
my strength and am become a new man. 

[19.] Soc, (Hear too),® if you are willing, another account 
which Gobryas related to me—a man of the Magi, (who)® 
said that during the expedition of Xerxes, his grandfather, 

wo thus recover a noun, required to govern JlXiiaSav, but perceive like¬ 
wise why tho Pleiades are introduced here; since, as we learn from 
Hesiod Epy. 38.3 and 615, both farmers and sailors were wont to pay 
attention to the rising and setting of the Pleiades. 

‘—‘ Ficinus has “ jactum priBsteris fulgurisque coruscum,” and.trans¬ 
lates wapairqiaedai by “ mirificc sisterel—” 

® Wolf refers here to the statement of Pliny, that Hipparchus had cal¬ 
culated the eclipses of the sun and moon for 600 years to come. 

’ So Horace, “ divinae particulara aurte.” 

* I have adopted Matthite’s correction, dyeuffrof for dyovoj, remem¬ 
bering the expression KaieHv dytvaros in Soph. Antig. 590. 

’ In Kai, which Bckker has incorrectly omitted, witli a single and in¬ 
ferior MS., lies hid oiVijorif— 

* Fischer refers tn Cicero dc Finih. v. 19, and Augustine deTrin. iv. 2. 

’ I have adopted oKovaai, supplied by the best MS. V. and Stobieus. 

Ficinus has “ Referam—” 

* I have translated, as if 3c had dropt out between pdyoc and 
Ficinus, to supply the want of connexion, has “ Inquit eniin—’’ 
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who was his namesake, was sent to Delos to watch over the 
island, where the two deities* presided, according to some 
brazen tablets, that Opis and Hecaergus® had brought from 
the Hyperboreans; and that he learnt that after* the soul 
was released from the body, it departed to the uncertain* spot, 
and some dwelling under ground, where is the royal palace of 
Pluto,* not less than the hall of Zeus, inasmuch as the earth 
possesses the middle portion of the world, and the pole (of 
heaven) is spherical; of which the gods of heaven have 
obtained by lot one portion of the hemisphere, and the gods 
below the other, being some of them brothers,® and others 
the children of brothers;* and that the gates before the road 
to Pluto’s domain are fast bound by iron locks and keys; 
and that the river Acheron receives him, who has opened 
them, and, after it, Cocytus, both of which it is necessary for 
him to pass over, and to be led to Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
®(where is)* what is called the plain of Truth. [20.] There 
are they seated as judges to sift each of the comers as to what 
life he had led, and in what pursuits he had dwelt in the body;® 
and that to tell a falsehood is out of his ptjwer. On such then 
as a kind dasmon has breathed during life, these are located 
in the region of the pious. '® There without stint the seasons 
bloom with every kind of produce, and fountains of pure 

' The two deities were Apollo and Artemis. 

’ By Opis was meant Artemis, and by Hccaergus, Apollo. 

* In lieu of Kurd Horreus once proposed to read /itrd, which I have 
adopted, confirmed, as it is, by the best MS, V. Fischer however says 
that Horreus changed his opinion in Miscell. Grit. p. 171. 

* Since a good MS. Z. reads "Alov in lieu of adiiXov, perhaps the 

author wrote'Aidow dvqXiov, similar to rdv ’AwdXXui'i— 

m jEsch. S. Th. 857. Ficinus has “ occultum—’’ 

* In Ficinus it is “ Junonis,*’ evidently a literal error for “ Plutonis.” 

' Those were Zens, Poseidon, and Pluto. 

' Namely Minos, .dSacus, and Rhadamanthus. 

*—* I have translated, as if iV had dropt out between 'Paid/iav6vi/ and 
3, and tan after cXp'Jfrai. Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “in 
earn videlicet regionem, qui veritatis campus cognominatur.’’ 

* As the subject of IvifUcwOi) is wanting, it is to be supplied, I suspect, 

by reading tv nf aajian ij ipox') V might 

easily have dropt out before \l/ivaaa0ai. Ficinus avoids Ml (he diflicnlty 
by omitting /3cj3i'uce— (rw/tan, and rendering “ ciyusque vitain,’’ as if his 
MS. read cedirrat; riy J3iov in lien of 'etaarov, viva piov — 

>o_io xyqip jjjg gjgj remark the poetical colour of this piissagc; 
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water flow;'“ and every where are meadows made beautiful' 
by flowers of varied hues, and places of discussions for phi¬ 
losophers, and theatres of poets, and cyclic choirs,* and the 
hearing of music, and elegant* banquets, and feasts self-fur- 
nished, and an unmixed freedom from pain, and a delightful 
mode of living. Nor is produced there violent cold or heat, 
but a well-tempered air is diffused around, mixed with the 
sun’s mild beams. There is the seat of honour to those, who 
have shared in the Mysteries; * for they perform together their 
holy rites even thither.* How then is there not to you first* 
a share in the honour, as being of the family’ of the god¬ 
desses?* And tliero is a report that Heracles and Dionysus 
descended to Hades after having previously shared in the 
Mysteries here; and that they put on *a boldness for the 
journey thither from the Eleusinian (rites).* [21.] But they, 
whose life has been passed in a course of evil doings, arc driven 
by the Furies to Erebus and Chaos through Tartai-us, where 


where it is easy to elicit a distich, probiibly of Sophocles,'El/O’ afOovot 
fiiv t)pi wayicMpjnp yilpt Bpwowi, Kadapiv d’ kptowi vafiuTiov Iliiyai; 
Ficinus too has—“ ver aeternum—” , 

' In lieu of topijd/ievoi, which is not a Greek word, I Lave translated, 
as if tlie’author had written wjtai^d/ijvoi— 

■ From the juxta-position ol woiijrui', I have taken kvkXici in the sense 
of “cyclic.” It may however mean “circular”—for kvkXuov xopw*' 
is found in Eiirip. Helen. 1328. 

‘ Instead of eiiptXt;, five good MSS read similar to “joctmda” 
in Ficinus, which 1 have adopted; although the author wrote, I suspect, 
jri/uXi) —“ rich.” 

* Compare Soph. Fragm. Inc. 52, ilif vpiooX/Sioi Ktivoi |3por«3v, oi 
raiiru Jfpj£0fi/rt(;riXt/, MoXoxr’l 5 "AiJo«. roXah ydp /tdi'ot; 1 kei Zpv tort' 
roTf 5’ uXXoKTt iravr' luVci lenrd. 

‘ Correct Greek would require icdwl, not Kuu'm—m which word lies 
hid, however, rard ciorac. On the box, used at the Mysteries, sea 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, p. 25, who quotes from Clemens Alex. Cohortat. 
p. 18, tXa^ov lie Kforqs—djCEflipijv eij icdXaOov Kai Ik KaXdSov els Kiartiv. 

* In lieu of wpiertp one would prefer ttirep ryi, i. e. “ if to any ono—” 
For Axiochus was not the first who had a share in the honour. 

' So Fischer understands yrw'qrp. But as three MSS. read yevtini), 
and two yepetiiry, little doubt can remain of the truth of Wolfs correc¬ 
tion, y£ nitTy— • 

* I have adopted Wolfs elegant ivAdiaiiflai, in lieu of hAvaanOm, 
which Fischer vainly attempts to explain. Ficinus has “suscipere—” 

*—• .Mthough reXeTys might perhaps be understood after rqc 
'EXEWffiviac, yet I 'should prefer rijs 'EXevirlw dyveiaj— 
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is the region of the impious, and the unfilled urns of the 
daughters of Danaus, and the thirst of Tantalus, *and the en¬ 
trails of Tityus, and the uncompleted stone of Sisyphus, 

To wlioni begins again big labour’s end.' 

There too" are persons licked round by wild beasts,^ and 
’terrified by the torches of the Furies glaring around them 
and enduring every kind of ignominious treatment, they are 
by eternal punishments worn down. This account did I hear 
from Gobryas; and you, Axiochus, can decide upon it. For 
carried along myself by reason I know firmly this alone, that 
the soul is wholly immortal, and that, when it is removed from 
this spot, it is there* without pain; so that it must needs be, 
Axiochus, that, if you have lived piously, you will be happy 
either below or above. 

Jxio. I am ashamed, Socrates, to say a word.® For so far 
am I from fearing death, that already I feel a desire for it; 
“so greatly has this beautiful discourse® of yours^ persuaded 
me, as if it were a heavenly one.® And even now I 

'—' In the Greek lies bid the following dramatic distich—Kai crjrXdyxva 
Titvov Surv^ov r’aviivvToc TliTpot, oi rd rip/tar’ aifltf Ipxtrai irdvoiv. 

“ I do not remember to have read elsewhere of persons in Hades being 
licked round by wild beasts, except in the case of Bacchus, as described 
by Horace—“ Te vidit insons Cerberus—leniter atterens Caudam ct rece- 
dentis trilingui Ore pedes tetigitque crura nor in fact could the act of 
licking indicate any thing of a dreadful kind. Hence in lien of vipiXix- 
pupivoi one would prefer vtpiaXXa x(«ff‘<^M^>'oic —i. e. with jaws very 
widely opened. Ficinus avoids the difficulty by his version—“ubi for® 
niordaccs inseparabiliter corporibus se circumplicant.” 

s—3 xho Greek is XapTraatv liripdviot wpoiipivoi, i. e. “ fired con¬ 
tinually with torches.” But as Stobsus offers Saaiv instead of Xapirdaiv, 
I have translated, as if the Greek were wspiXa/tTrojalvaif nrupopivoi: 
for TTvpoptvoi would be another example of the verb irripiaSai, found in 
5 16, where the best MS. V. reads incorrectly irvpflqj for wriipfiijc. 
Ficinus, unable to understand satisfactorily the Greek, has given, what I 
suspect he did not find in his MS., “ ubi faces inextinguibiles cames 
exurunt.” 

' I have translated as if the Greek were not cai, but iKtX, to balance Ik 
TQ vSt row ^^(opiow. 

‘ Ficinus has “ nitcrius loqui,” as if his MS. read, rt ttVrtv jrXeov— 
The Greek is at present oiJrw pt Kai ouroc—but«three MSS. read 
owTw pi)i/ Kai — and one omits rai. Hence the Greek was,. 1 suspect, 
originally, otlrup p’ ayav KaXop — 

■ 1 have adopted d abt, furnished by two MSS., in lieu of o simply. 

* Three MSS. omit correctly 4 before oipavtcg — One would prefer, 
however, uv owpdvtoc— Ficinus has “ quasi cmleste oraculum.” 
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have a contempt for life, as being about to remove to a better 
home. For the present then I will cast up quietly with my¬ 
self what has been said; and at mid-day you will be with 
me, Socrates. 

iSfoc. I will do as you say. And for a while* I will go 
back for a walk to Cynosarges,® from whence I was sent for 
hither. 

' In lieu of ivapiOfiriaoiMi, the best MS. V. reads dsrapid^qiro/tai, 
which seems to lead to irdvr' <iptdu^<ro/iat— Ficinus has “animad- 
vertam-—” Wolf suggests ivaitripvietiaonai, i. e. “ nominabor—” 

’ In lieu of ii, two MSS. read ydp. I have translated as if the author 
wrote rewf— 

“ Mattliim, as I learn from the Zurich editors, proposed to reject ig 
Kwdffapyeg. Why, I know not. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE ERYXIAS. 


Of this dialogue, which Fischer has, on the authority of Suidas, 
attributed to jEschines, a follower of Socrates, but Boeckh to an un¬ 
known writer, five translations have appeared in Latin, one in Ger¬ 
man, and one in French. But as they have been all made from a 
printed text, they are in a critical point of view of very little use. 
And a similar observation is applicable to the notes of the different 
editors, who have been apparently unwillii% to meddle with the 
text, even when ^hey could scarcely have failed to see it was cor¬ 
rupt. I have therefore been reluctantly compelled to supply par¬ 
tially their omissions, and to attempt to do, what would have come 
with a better grace from Boeckh. 

From the allusion in § 2, to the embassy sent from Sicily to 
Athens, as recorded by Thucydides in iii. 86, Fischer infers that the 
dialogue is supposed to have taken place about 01. 88, 2; and as 
regards the subject of it, that the wise alone are the really wealthy, 
he refers to Cicero, Paradox 6, and to lamblichus, Protrept. p. 23, 
cd. Arcer. 




ERYXIAS; 

OR, 

ON WEALTH. 


PERSONS OP THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES, ERYXIAS, CRITIAS, ERASISTHATOS. 


Socrates. 

[1.] We happened to be taking a walk, myself and Eryx- 
ias, of the ward of Steiria, in the portico^ of Zeus, who pre¬ 
sides over Freed-men, and there came to us Critias the son of 
Phajax, (and) * the nephew of Erasistratus. Now Erasistratus 
happened at that time to be recently arrived from Sicily and 
those places and on approaching near he said—“Hail, So¬ 
crates.” And (hail)® too thou, said L What then, can you 
tell us of any news* from Sicily ? And very (good) too, said he; 
but are you willing for ns to sit down first ? for I am tired 
from having walked yesterday from Megara.® Perfectly so, 
(said I,) if it seems good to you. What then of the events 
there,said he, do you wish to hear the first? Is it of the peo¬ 
ple there, themselves, what they are doing, or how they are 
aflected towards this state of ours ? For they appear to me to 

* I have translated, as if xal had dropt out after ^taiaxoc; and I have 
thus got rid of the difficulty, which others had seen, hut failed to overcome. 

’ In the words rUv rdwwv rovTav there is an error, which I am unable 
to correct. 

“ In this formula X“‘P* ** I® he repeated. Sije Person on Enrip. 
Orest. 470, and myself in Tro. Prajf. p. xxiii. 

* In lieu of icaKiv, Bas. 2, has xaiviv — Corradus renders “ Ecquid 
novi—aifers ? An habes pulchri aliquid 7 ” thus uniting both readings. 
But KaXiv ought to follow xai ndw, as 1 have translated. 

‘ Megara was about 14 English miles &om Athens. 
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be in a case similar to wasps; for if any one excites the 
latter in any slight manner to anger, they become difficult to 
battle against, until one falls upon them and destroys them 
nest and all. So, I think,i are the people of Syracuse. For 
unless, after entertaining angry feelings, one ^ shall go thither 
with a very large fleet, it is not possible for them to come under 
our power; but by all these little doings they will be enraged 
the more, so as to become the most difficult of all (to manage); 
and they have just now sent ambassadors,® intending, as it 
seems to me, to deeeive in some way the state. 

[2.] During our conversation the ambassadors from Syra¬ 
cuse happened to pass by; when, pointing to one of them, 
Erasistratus observed—That person, Socrates, said he, is the 
most wealthy of the ® Siceliotes and Italiotes; * and how should 
he not be, who has land without stint; so that it is easy for 
him, if one wished it, to cultivate a great deal of it; and it is of 
such a kind, that there is none other so good,® at least amongst 
the Greeks; and he has still many ® things leading to wealth, 
chattels,® (and)’ slaves, and horses, and gold and silver. On 
seeing him excited,®,as if about to dilate upon the man’s sub¬ 
stance, I asked him—What kind «f person, Erasistratus, does 
this mar; seem to be in Sicily ? This man, said he, both seems 
to be and is the most knavish of all the Siceliotes and Italiotes, 
by how much he is the wealthiest; so that, should you be 

' Instead of oSv the sense requires ol/iai, as I have translated. 

> I cannot understand Ipyav froiii<ra/tivoc. Hence I have translated, 
as if the author had written Spyijv iroiqodpsvof, a phrase found in Thu- 
cyd. iv. 122, and Demosth. F. L. p. 370, B., where Shilleto might have 
satisfied the doubts of Markland by quoting the two passages here ad¬ 
duced. 

* The embassy, to which allusion is hero made, is mentioned by Thu¬ 
cydides in iii. 86. From which it would seem that the dialogue was writ¬ 
ten much earlier than is commonly supposed. 

4_4 By Siceliotes and Italiotes were meant the settlers in Sicily and 
Italy, not the native people called luccXol and TraXot. 

‘ Although jrlpa; dXXq is found elsewhere, yet here the sense requires, 
as I have translated, irlpa eoXd— 

• The Greek is rdXXa—drcXa. But Hemsterhuis and Toup sug¬ 
gested iwiJtXa, adopted by Boeckh; and they should have suggested like¬ 
wise iroXXd-T as 1 have translated. 

* In lieu of ri the sense requires cat— 

' Fischer conceives that in ivaydiuvov there is a metaphor derived 
from a person aettu% sail, or appearing at a distance from the land at sea. 
See Arnold on Thucyd. i. 112, and myself on Philoct. 573. 
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willing to ask any Siceliote whom he thought to be the greatest 
rogue, not one would mention any other person than him. 

[3.] Conceiving then that he was holding a conversation 
not upon trifling matters, but what seemed to be the greatest, 
namely, virtue and wealth,* I asked him which would he say 
is the wealthier person, he, who happened to have * two 
talents^ of silver, or he, who had a field worth two talents? 
I think, said he, the person who has the field. By the same 
rule then, said I, he, who happens to have garments, or bed- 
furniture, or other goods of greater value than are those, 
which the stranger possesses, would be the wealthier. To 
this he assented. Now, should any one give you the choice, 
which would you wish ? I would wish that, said he, which is 
the most valuable. Would you not (say so), as conceiving 
yourself to be more wealthy? Just so. For the present then 
he appears to be the wealthiest, who possesses things the most 
valuable. Yes, said he. [4.] Would not then, said I, per¬ 
sons in health be more wealthy than those who are ill ? at 
least if health is a possession more valuable than the property 
of a person who is ill. For surely there is no one, who would 
not set a higher value on- health, although he possessed only 
a little money, than on illness, although he possessed the pro¬ 
perty of the great king,® through his conceiving, it is plain, 
that health is of greater value; for he would never prefer it, 
unless he considered it of greater value than property. He 
would not. If then any thing else seems to be of greater 
value than health, the person, who possesses that thing, would 
be the wealthiest. Yes. If then a person were to come to us 
and ask—Can you, Socrates, and Eryxias, and Erasistratus, 


' I have omitted wtpi, which could not be thus repeated; for dpirijc and 
ttKovtov are put in apposition with tUv /ityiaTuv. 
s-_a The Greek is Sio rvyxavti rdXavra. But six MSS. read 3v rvy- 
and one rdXavrov — Both are adopted by Boeckh. But no one 
would ask whether the owner of a field, worth two talents, was not richer 
than the owner of one talent; although he might compare a certain 
amount of money with the same amount of money’s worth. Some rea¬ 
son should however be given to prove how the field fcas superior to the 
silver. Hence I suspect that something has been lost here, to this effect, 
“For the*talenta might be taken away by force or fraud, or lost by acci¬ 
dent, or be diminished in value by rust; none of which events would hap¬ 
pen in the case of the field." 

* Of Persia. 
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tell me, what posaesaion ia the moat valuable to man ? la it 
not that, by poaaesaing which a person would deliberate the 
beat on this point, how he could best transact his own affairs 
and those of his friends ? What should we say is this ? To myself 
it appears, Socrates, that happiness is the thing of the greatest 
value to man. And not wrongly so, said I. But shall we 
consider those the most happy, who are the best to do ? To 
me those appear so. [5.] Would not those then be the best to 
do, who err the least, in the case of themselves and the rest of 
mankind, and regulate affairs the most successfully? By all 
means. They then, who know what is evil and what is good, 
and what is to be done and what is not, would regulate affairs 
the most successfully, and err the least. To this too he con¬ 
sented. Now then, the same persons appear to be the wisest, 
and the best to do, and the happiest, and the wealthiest; if 
indeed wisdom is a possession of the greatest value. Yes. 
But, said Erasistratus,' taking up the discourse, of what ad¬ 
vantage would food and drink, and if there is any thing else 
of this kind, be to a person, if he were wiser than Nestor, and 
yet did not happeij to have the necessaries of life? How 
would his wisdom be a benefit Or how could he be the 
wealthiest, when nothing prevents him from being poor, while 
lie possesses no resources for the necessaries (of life) ? And 
he thought indeed he had said something extremely (well).^ 
But would the person, said I, who possesses wisdom, suffer in 
this way, even if he were in want of these things ? ® For^ if 
a person possessed the residence * of Poly tion, and the resi¬ 
dence® were full of gold and silver, would he be in want of 
nothing ? Nay, said he, there is nothing to prevent that per¬ 
son from immediately disposing of his property, and obtaining 


' Fischer was the first to correct 'Epaoiorparof into ’EpvKiae, adopted 
by all subsequent editors except Bekker. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were oiv ISdKu ti Xeyeiv, 

not Kal Xiytiv, remembering the phrase in p. 399, B. ^ 16, a<ii6lpa Sokuc 
ti ittiXi^fiai. 

® In lieu of roirav the sense requires wavriav, or rather wavruv 

TOiOVTUV— * 

* Instead of di the train of reasoning requires ydp, as I have translated. 
The words are conitantly confounded. * 

‘—* To avoid the^ repetition in olttav and oixia, we must evidently read 
oioi'av—oiVia—The origin of the error is to be traced to the similarity 
between ic and k in MSS. See Person Adversar. p. 53,131. 
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in return for it whatever he happens to want for, his living, 
or money even; in exchange for which he will be able to 
procure them,' and to have on the instant all things in plenty. 
[6.] Provided, said I, persons existing happen to be in want 
of his residence,* more than of the wisdom of tliat person ; 
since, if they were such as to value more the wisdom of the 
man,* and what results from it, he would have * much more to 
dispose of, if he happened to be in want of any thing, and 
wished to dispose both of it and the works resulting from it. 
Surely ® of the residence ® the use happens to be much and 
necessary; and great is the difference to a person in the case 
of things relating to life, as regards his living ^ in a dwelling 
of this kind, or in a small and mean tenement; but of wisdom 
the use costs little,® and slight * is the difference for a person 
to be wise ‘® or untaught in questions of the greatest, moment. 
"And oh! that men should despise the one," and not be 
buyers of it! but that of cypress for their residence, and Pen- 
telican ** marble, many should be in want, and willing to pur¬ 
chase ! Now would not a person, if he were a clever pilot, or 
a skilful physician,, and able to practise iivell and creditably 
his art, '*or any other of such kind of arts,'* be of greater value 

' In lieu of TaSro I should prefer rotavra, “ such things—” 

* Here again we must read ovaiav for okiav. 

’ Since the name of Nestor, who is here alluded to, has not been men¬ 
tioned recently, I suspect that in avBfiivov lies hid yeptiviov iwvoTov — 
with reference to the yepijvtoc Ijrwdro Nfffrwp in Homer. 

* I have adopted &v ixoi from Fischer, who correctly saw that &v had 
dropt out after poXXov — 

* In lieu of q, which I cannot understand, 1 have translated, as if the 
interrogative ^ were written originally. 

* Here again one would prefer oMav to okiav — 

’ Instead ofoktXv, which is without regimen, the syntax and sense re¬ 
quire okovvTt, as I have translated. 

* Such seems to he here the meaning of 6\iyov aiia, which elsewhere 
signify" of littie value.” 

* Instead of v/twpd, one would have expected oi apiKpi— 

To support the syntax, we must suppose that Han has dropt out 
before y — 

"—*' The Greek is ^ roirou plv xara^povtlv— I have translated, as 
if it were ’H t 6 rov piv KaraipovtXv — where row fXv, referring to rA 
wo^Av tXvai, is opposed to rqj At Kinraptrrow; while on thei syntax in rA 
Karaippovliv, it will be sufficient to quote TA Aia voaiZuv, in Aristoph. 
Ntp. 817. 

" Penteld was a mountain in Attica famous for its'marble. 

—” The words between the numerals seem strangely introduced here, 
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than • any one whatever' of those “ of thfi greatest possessions 
according to substance ? * and would not he, who is able to 
deliberate well both for himself and another, how he might 
do the best, be able to dispose (of his skill),® if he wished to 
do so,? 

[7.] (On this) Eryxias, taking up the discourse, and ^ look¬ 
ing with his eyes under,^ as if he had been injuriously 
treated,® observed—And would you, Socrates, if one must speak 
the truth of you, assert that you are wealthier than Callias,® 
the son of Hipponicus ? And yet you would acknowledge that 
you are not less taught (than he is) on matters of the greatest 
moment, but wiser rather; and still you are not on this ac¬ 
count the wealthier. For perhaps you imagine, Eryxias, said 
I, that these arguments, which we are now discussing, are a 
sprt, since the facts are not really so; but that they are like 
pebbles in the pebble-game, which if a person cleverlybrings 
forward,® he will be able to cause the opposite players to be 
beaten,® so as not to have what they can bring forward against 
those movements. Perhaps then you imagine, that mat¬ 
ters are thus witheut any reference to the rich; and that 
there are certain arguments in no respects either true or 

and so thought Clericus and Horreus. Fischer defends them by quoting 
the translation of Pirckheimer, “ ant alius quispiam simili arte pneditus,” 
Avho evidently wshed to read ij tic dXXo; t&v roiovTorpowiav Ttxv'irtig 
iiv — in lieu of fi riv' SKXtiv t&v ToiovTorp6iriav rexviHv — 

‘—' This is the proper English translation of oiStvbt iJrov oiiK in Greek, 
literally “ no one not—” 

’ Although this may perhaps be understood, yet I should prefer 
KficXtiiitviav to itri}judrwj<, in English, “of those called the greatest as 
regards their means—” 

^ I have added “ of his skill,” to complete the sense. 

*—* In lieu of viro^Xe\l/ac I should prefer the Homeric iwoSpa pXi\j/as, 
where the Schol. explains Mdpa by Sewbv, bpyiXov. 

’ How Eryxias could fancy he had been injuriously treated, I cannot 
understand. Hence I suspect the author wrote Scuevoptvoc, not ASikov- 
pfvos. See my note on Soph. Philoct. 377. 

* On the wealth of Callias sec Schol. on Aristoph. Barp., 431, and 
Hemsterhuis on Lucian Timon, § 24. 

' Instead of ipepoiro, which could not be thus used in the middle voice, 
as shown by the Aibsequcnt Avrifipam, the author wrote, I suspect, 
ipipoi (i, as I. have translated. 

* The description here given of the pebble-game, applies equally well 
to chess, draughts, and backgammon. 

* In lioii of iJrraffSai, which seems somewhat too much here, I should 
prefer iarairdai, " to be at a stand-still—” 
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false, by detailing which, a person may get the better of his 
opponents, how that the wisest are likewise the wealthiest,' and 
by saying these of such a kind of falsehood of persons saying 
true.' And perhaps there is nothing wonderful in this; just 
as if two persons should be speaking about letters, one assert¬ 
ing that sigma (a) begins the word Socrates, but the other 
alpha (a), the argument of the party, who says that alpha (a) 
begins, should be superior to his, who says that sigma (<r) does. 

[8.] And, looking round to the parties present, Eryxias 
observed, smiling at the same time, and blushing, ® as if he 
had not been present'* during what had been said before, I 
did not imagine, Socrates, that there was any need of argu¬ 
ments of that kind, by which a person would be able to per¬ 
suade not one of those, who are present,® nor be benefited by 
them. For who is there with any intellect, who would be 
persuaded that the richest are the wisest ? ^but would rather 
be informed with greater delight, if it is necessary^ to talk 
about being wealthy, from whence it is honourable to be 
wealthy, and from whence disgraceful, and what it is to be 
wealthy, whether a good or an evil. Be it ao, said I. Ilenee- 
forth then we will be on our ■guard; and you do right in ad¬ 
monishing me. But why do not you yourself, since you have 
introduced the subject, endeavour to state whether it seems to 
you to be a good or an evil to be wealthy V especially since 
the previous arguments do not appear to have been spoken 
with reference to this point. 

[9.] To myself then for the present® it seems that to be 

' Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. The 
author wrote, what might be got at, I think, by a bold conjecture. 

’ Why Eryxias should blush, in consequence of his being supposed 
to have been not present at the former part of the discourse, I cannot un¬ 
derstand. I could have understood, had the author written, what I sus¬ 
pect he did write, dieirtp awop&v Iv rolj ipirpoaOtv XiXey/Mvoij, “ as if 
having been in a difficulty during the preceding conversation—’* for that 
would have been a fair ground for blushing. And similarly one would 
prefer diropovvraiv for wapovTuv —just afterwards (®). The error has 
arisen from § 12. 

*—* I have translated, as if the Greek were originally, liratot, ei ifi~ 
i'lStov — not as at present, Mv — which I cannot understand. On 

the loss or confusion of lirateii>, see my note on Legg. ix. p. 127, n. *, 
while on qdlsif, or jjdiov, or qiiffra, united to verbs of hearing or under¬ 
standing, see Ast’s “ Lexicon Platonicum,” in 'Hdluc. 

‘ In lieu of roivvv, the sense requires rd vvv, as 1 have translated. 

VOL. VI. F 
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wealthy is a good. But while he was still desirous to state 
something, Critias suddenly interrupted him* (by saying)— 
Tell me, Eryxias, do you eonsider it a good to be wealthy ? 
Yes, I do, by Zeus. For I should be mad (if I did not); and 
I think tWe is not a single person, who would not say so too. 
And yet, said the other,^ I think too that there is not a single 
person, whom I could not cause® to say with myself that to 
some men it is an evil to be wealthy. If then it were a good, 
it would not have appeared to some to be an evil. Hereupon 
I said to them that—If ye happened to be at variance about 
this point, which of you two is speaking with the greater 
truth about horsemanship, how a person would ride the best, 
and had I myself happened to be skilled in horsemanship, I 
would have endeavoured to cause you to cease from your 
differences in opinion; for I should have been ashamed had I 
not, if present, prevented, as far as I could, your being at vari¬ 
ance ; or if you had been at variance upon any other matter 
whatever, and were about to separate not at all, unless you 
agreed upon ^this, rather as enemies instead of being friends. 
But now,^ since yqp happen to be at variance upon an affair of 
this kind, of which there must needs be the use through the 
whole of life, and a great difference, whether we are to attend 
to it, as being beneficial or not; and this too as being a part 
not of trifling questions, but of those that are thought to be 
the greatest by the Greeks, since fathers recommend this as 
the first point to their children, as soon as they arrive at the 
age for reflecting upon ®what they ought;® and® they seem 

' On this sense of vrro epovetv see Aristoph. Ach. .38. 

“ Boeckh would read u traipof, “ his friend,” for he says that d iVfpoj is 
scarcely found thus used elsewhere in Plato or his imitators. 

’ The sense and syntax evidently require iroiiiaua, the Attic aor. 1, 
optat., or iroiifaaQ, in lieu of woiijaai, which is without regimen. 

*—* f'he Greek is tovtI /laWov—vvv li-r- But first, there is nothing 
to which rovrt can be referred; and secondly, /laWov could not be thus 
repeated after the preceding pdXXov; and lastly, the propositions, laid 
down after vCv di, want their proper conclusion. I have therefore little 
doubt but that the author wrote, ti /iti dpoXoyoire, iv6pi!) dvrt ipiXuv 
AwaXKai/ijvai • vvv Si rovr’ fri pdXXov virtiStiv Sii, ijrjioi)— for amiSuv 
S(l might easiljr have been lost through iiruSii— 

_ Injov jiij ijipovtiv, where ijSti is perfectly unintelligible, evidently 
lie hid row, fl Sii, ippoviiv — 

• 1 have translated as if xat, not lij, were written here originally. 
The two words drp constanUy confounded. See Markland on Eurip. 
Iph. A. 173. 
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to consider from whence they shall become wealthy; 'so that 
should you possess anything you are worth something, but if 
not, nothing.* [10.] If then this object is made so violently 
a serious pursuit, and you, who agree on other matters, differ 
upon this one of such great moment, and still in addition you 
are at variance on the question of wealth, not whether it is 
of a ** black colour or white,® nor whether of a light weight or 
heavy, but whether it is an evil or a good, so as evfen to be 
arrayed to the extreme of enmity, should you be at variance 
about things evil and good, and this too, although you are 
friends as much as possible, and relations, I will not, as far as 
rests with myself, neglect you, while at variance with each 
other; but, if I were able myself, I would tell you how the 
case stands, and cause you to cease from your difference (in 
opinion). But now, since I happen to be not able, and each 
of. you thinks himself able to cause the other to agree with 
liiiri, I am prepared to take a part (in the discussion), as far 
as I can, in order that it may be agreed upon by you how the 
matter stands. Do you then, Critias, said I, endeavour to 
cause us to agree with you, as you have undertaken to do. 

[11.] I would, said he, as’I have begun, gladly ask Eryxias 
here, whether there seem to him to be men unjust and just. 
By Zeus, said he, and very much so. Well then, to act un¬ 
justly seems it to you to be an evil or a good ? To me at 
least an evil. Would a man, who commits adultery with his 
neighbours’wives by means of money, seem to you to act un¬ 
justly ? and this too when the state and the laws forbid it. 
To me at least he would seem to act unjustly. Consequently, 
said he, if the unjust man happens to be wealthy, and ®botli 
able and willing to expend money,® he would go astray; but 
if it were not his fortune to be rich, he would not have the 
means of expending, nor would he be able to accomplish what 
he wished, so that he would not even go astray. Hence it 
would be a greater benefit to the party to be not wealthy, 

' Fischer quotes opportunely Horace Sat. i. 1, 62, “ Nil satis est, 
intuit; quia tanti, quantum habeas, sis.” 

—’ Here is an allusion to the dark colour of iron, the coin of Sparta, 
and the white colour of silver, the coin of Athens. 

I have translated, as if the author had originally written, what is 
required by the sense, Ivvarbq Kai ^ovX6/<ivoc avab^Haai l> aSiKos dv- 
SpiDiroc, not as at present, SwariQ dvaXSiaai 6 ddicd; n dvOpuiros Kai i 
PovXontvot, which I cannot understand, 

F 2 
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since he would the less accomplish what he wished. Now he 
wished to do what was wrong. And again, would you say 
that to be ill is an evil or a good ? I would say an evil. 
Well then, do there seem to you to be some men, who are 
without self-control ? Yes, to me at least. If then it were 
better for a person of this kind for the sake of his health to 
abstain from food and drink, and the rest of things that are 
thought to be pleasant, while he is unable (to do so) through 
his want of self-control, it would be better for that per¬ 
son, that there should not be from whence he could procure 
those things for himself, rather than have a great superfluity in 
the necessaries (of life); for thus there would not be the power 
for him to go astray, not even if he vehemently wished it. 

[12.] So well and beautifully was Critias thought to have 
spoken, that had not Eryxias felt a respect for those, who 
were present, nothing would have prevented him from getting 
up and striking Critias; of so great a thing did he deem him¬ 
self to have been deprived; since it was evident to him, that 
he had previously formed not a correct opinion on the subject 
of wealth. Perceiwng then that Eryxias was in this state, 
and careful that abuse and opposition should not proceed too 
far, I rmnarked, that Prodicus, the wise man of Ceos, had, 
when detailing this very argument, seemed to those, who were 
present, to be such a trifler as to be unable to persuade a sin¬ 
gle person present that he was speaking what was true; and 
thereupon a lad very young and a clever talker, who was sit¬ 
ting by, laughed at and jeered him, and put him up, desirous 
to get at the reasons for what he was saying; and in truth he 
became in much higher repute amongst the auditors than 
Prodicus himself. Might you have it in your power, said 
Erasistratus, to tell us his reasons ? Completely so, if in¬ 
deed I remember it. For it was, I think, something to this 
effect. 

[13.] The lad asked him, in what way he conceived 
wealth to be an evil, and in what a good? when he taking 
up the discourse, observed—Just as you do likewise, that to 
persons beautifbl in body and mind it is a good, and to such 
as know how to use it, to these likewise it is a good; but to 
the depraved and those who do not know, it is an evil. And 
all the rest of things, said he, are in this state. For of what 
kind are some of those, who make use of things, such to them 
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it is necessary for the things to be; and prettily, said he, ap¬ 
pears to have been put into verse the sentiment of Archi¬ 
lochus— 

As the actions are men meet with, so the thoughts are, which they frame. 
Now then, said the lad, if any one should make me wise in 
that very wisdom, by which the good become wise men, it is 
necessary for him to make at the same time the rest of things 
good for me, without his troubling himself at all about those 
very things, because he has made me wise instead of being 
untaught; as if a person should make me now a grammarian, 
it is necessary for him to make the rest of things grammatical 
for me; and if a musician, musical; just as when he makes 
me good, (it is necessary) to have made things good at the 
same time for me. To the latter assertion Prodicus however 
did not assent; although he acknowledged the former. 
[14.] Does it seem to you, said he, that as it is* the work of 
a man to make a dwelling, so it is to make things good ? or is 
it necessary for things to continue to the end to be such, as 
they may have been at the commencement, whether evil or 
good ? And Prodicus seemjd to me to sulpect to what point 
the argument was about to proceed in so* very clever a man¬ 
ner ; (and),® in order that he might not appear before all pre¬ 
sent to be confuted by the lad—for he thought it would be a 
thing of indifference for him to suffer this when alone—he said 
it was the work of a man. Does ‘virtue, said (the lad), seem 
to you a thing to be taught,® or is it innate ? To be taught, he 
replied, at least by® me. Would not then, said he, a person 
appear to be silly, if he thought that, by praying to the gods, 
he should become a grammarian or a musician, or obtain any 
otlier science, which it is necessary for a person to obtain 
by either learning from another or discovering himself? To 

' I have with Stephens followed Comarius, who suggested lorlv for 
tlvai, which is without regimen. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were ourwe tr^iSpa iravovpyug, not 

airup apoSpa iravovpyus ■ where Stephens, unable to understand airHv, 
tacitly changed it into avrif — On ovru vj>6Spa united to another ad¬ 
verb see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 178. ' 

® I have add^ icai, what might easily have dropt out after rapaipyag, 
since uc and cat are, as I have observed on § 9, frequently confounded. 

‘ On this doctrine see the Meno. 

* I have translated “ by ” instead of “ to—” For Pfodiens was proba¬ 
bly the promulgator of that doctrine. 
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this too he assented. Do not you then, Prodicus, said the lad, 
when you pray to the gods to do well, and for good things to 
happen, pray at that time for nothing else But to become 
beautiful in body and mind; since to men beautiful in body 
and mind things likewise happen to be good, but bad to the 
depraved. If then virtue happens to be able to be taught, 
you would appear to be praying for nothing else than to be 
taught, what you do not know. 

[15.] I said then to Prodicus, that he seemed to me to have 
sulfered a thing of not a trifling kind, if he had happened to 
fail in this; at least if he conceived that, what we pray for 
from the gods, would take place 'even at the same time.' For 
should you go in haste on each occasion to a city,* and in your 
prayers ask of the gods to give good things, you nevertheless 
would not know whether they are able to give you what you 
happen to ask for, as you would do, if you were to go to the 
doors of a grammar-master, and beg of him to impart the 
knowledge of grammar, and to trouble himself about nothing 
else but the science, which you can receive on the instant, and 
(by which) you will be able to do the works of the grammar- 
master. On my saying this, Prodicus directed his course to 
the lad, as about to defend himself, and to make a display, as 
you have done just now, and taking it to heart should he 
appear to have prayed to the gods in vain. And thereupon the 
ruler of the Gymnasium advancing, bade him take himself away 
from the Gymnasium, as he was conversing upon subjects not 
suited to young persons; and if not suited, evidently wrong. 

[16.] This account have I detailed for the sake of this, 
that you may see how situated are the persons engaged in phi¬ 
losophy. For if Prodicus had been present, and spoken thus, 
he would have appeared to those present to be so mad, *as to 
be ejected even from the Gymnasium.^ But you seem to 
have now talked so extremely well, as not only to have per¬ 
suaded those present,^ but to cause likewise the speaker on the 

' I confess I scarcely understand xat S/ia. 

• This mention of a city seems very strange, where one would have ex¬ 
pected that of a tdmplo. 

*—^ As the present conversation is feigned to take place in the Portico, 
and not at the Gymnasium, I suspect the author wrote. Hare xai 
Oijfat vwv, lie rdr« U rov yv/tvaaiov, “ as to bo ejected now, as ho was 
then from the Gymnasium.” 

‘ Here again I should prefer aropovvrac— See } 8, n. *, 
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opposite side to agree with you; (and)' it is evident that, as 
in courts of law, if two persons happened to give the same 
evidence, one seeming to be correct in body and mind, but 
the other depraved (in both), the judges would, on account of 
the testimony of the depraved character, be not at all con¬ 
vinced ; but, as it might happen, do even the reverse; but if 
the person, who seemed to be correct in body and mind, had 
so stated (alone),’' the statement would have seemed to be 
vehemently true. Perhaps then the parties are situated in 
some such manner with respect to yourself and Prodicus; and 
one they consider a sophist and a vain talker, but yourself a 
statesman and a man of much worth; and then they imagine 
that they ought not to look to the speech itself, but to the 
speakers, of what kind they may be. But nevertheless, said 
Erasistratus, although you are speaking in ridicule, Socrates, 
it seems to myself at least, that Critias appears to say some¬ 
thing (well). Nay, said I, by Zeus, nothing whatever. But 
why, since you have conversed upon these matters well and 
beautifully, do you not finish what remains of your discourse ? 
For there seems to me something still repiaining of the in¬ 
quiry, especially since this •appears to be acknowledged, that 
(wealth) is to some a good, but to others an evil. There re¬ 
mains then to inquire what is wealth in the abstract. For if 
we do not know this first, we shall not be able to agree as to 
what portion is an evil, and what a good; and I am prepared, 
as far as I can, to make the inquiry with you. Let then the 
person, who asserts that to be wealthy is a good, say on this 
point how the case happens to be. 

[17.] Nay, said he, I do not, Socrates, define wealth in any 
way more cleverly than the rest of mankind. For this is to 
be wealthy, to possess much money. And I conceive that Cri¬ 
tias here does not think that to be wealthy is any thing else. 
Even thus, said I, there will be something still left to consider, 
of what kind is the money, in order that you may not shortly 
afterwards appear to be at variance on this point again. For 
instance, you know® that the Carthaginians make use of money 
of this kind. In a small skin there is bound up as much as is 

' I have iDserted itol, which seems to have dropt out after ooi— 

® The antithesis evidently requires rairo airig — where aliric might 
easily have been lost through ravra, which Orelli would change into raird. 

’1 have translated, as if the Greek were "tare on, not ovroi, which 
liorreus changed into oiv ol, adopted by Boeckh. 
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the weight of a stater* at most. But what is so bound up 
within, no one knows, except those who make it up. They then 
deem it a legal tender,® when a seal has been put upon it; and 
he, who possesses the greatest number of these skins, is thought 
to possess the most money, and to be the wealthiest. But if 
any one amongst us were in possession of such things to the 
greatest amount, he would be not a whit more wealthy, than 
if he possessed many pebbles from the mountainbut at La¬ 
cedaemon they deem a weight of iron a legal tender, and this 
when it is ^ the useless part of iron; and he, who possesses 
a great weight of such kind of iron, is thought to be wealthy; 
but elsewhere its possession is worth nothing; while in iEthi- 
opia they make use of engraved stones, of which a man of 
Laconia would not have the power to make any use. But 
amongst the nomade Scythians, if a person possessed the re¬ 
sidence of Polytion, he would be thought to be not at all more 
wealthy, than if a person amongst us were the owner of the 
mountain Lycabettus. [18.] It is plain then that each of 
these things canhot be property; since some of those, who 
have possessed them, appear to have been not at all more 
wealthy on this account. But each of these, said I, exist in 
reality* as property to some persons, and they who possess 
them are wealthy; but to others they are not property, nor 
are persons on this account more wealthy; just as the same 
things* are neither honourable nor disgraceful to all, but dif¬ 
ferent to different persons. If then we are willing to inquire 
why amongst the Scythians houses are not property, but are 
so with us; or why amongst the Carthaginians skins are so, 
but not with us; or why amongst the Lacedaemonians iron is 
property, but not with us, should we not discover ^ (the rea- 

The Attic stater was a coin of the value of four drachms. 

’ This is the best translation of vo/iit^ovn. 

* In TOW Spovc evidently lies hid the name of some mountain. The 
author wrote, I suspect, napt/i/Boc, a mountain near Athens. 

‘Although ea. raiira /uvroi is found in 6 10 and 11, yet here I should 
prefer xai ravri f Svn, as I have translated. 

* I have trmslated as if the Greek were ivraif, not ovra, which cannot 
be united to 

* Clcricus wM the first to suggest raM for rd roiaSra, answering to 

eadem, in the versions of Pirckheimer and Corradus. 

’ In heu of jidXiffra, the sense evidently requires KaWtora, as I 
have translate; the words are perpetually confounded, as I have fre¬ 
quently remarked; while aMas has as evidently dropt out before oiruai _ 
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son) best in this way?’ For example, should any one at 
Athens possess a thousand talents-weight of the stones in the 
Market-place, of which we make no use, is it that he would 
be deemed to be wealthier on that account ? It appears not, 
at least to me. But if he possessed a thousand talents-weight 
of the stone called lychnite,* we should say that he was very 
wealthy. Very indeed. [19.] Is it, said I, on this account, 
because the latter is useful to us, but the former useless? 
Yes. Especially since amongst the Scythians houses are on 
this account not property to theip, because they have no use 
for a house; nor would a Scythian put any value upon the most 
beautiful house for himself rather than a sheep-skin cloak; 
because the latter is useful to him, but the former useless. 
’Again, on the other hand,’ we do not consider the money of 
Carthage as property. For there is not an article of those we 
are in want of, which we can carry off by it,’ as we can by 
silver; so that it would be useless to us. It is likely. What¬ 
ever things then happen to be useful to us, these are property; 
but whatever are useless, are not property. How is this, So¬ 
crates ? said Eryxias, taking up the discourse Is there not what 
we make use of for conversing with each other, and * for doing a 
hurt,^ and many other things ? And would these be a pro¬ 
perty? And yet they appear to be useful. ’Not even thus 
then’ has it appeared to us what is a property. For that it 
is necessary that a property, if it is about to exist at all, 
should be useful, is acknowledged nearly by all. But what is 
the kind of property, since it is not of every kind. [20.] 
Come then (say), if we are to pursue the inquiry again in this 
way, ’would what we are in search of be discovered still 

' The lychnite stone was, I suspect, something like crystal, in which, 
as being transparent, an oil-wick was placed, as is now done in glass tubes 
or globes. 

’ As n{6ic OS cannot begin a sentence, I suspect that wdXiv f have 
dropt out between hriv and aiOtc — The three words oSfltj aS wd\tv 
are elsewhere united, as remarked by .Porson in Supplem. Pr«f. Hec. 
p. 49. 

’ I have with Boeckh adopted Fischer’s airif in lieu of airov — 

* Although nearly all the editors have justly found tault with pkair- 
’■“v, yet none have suggested a satisfactory correction; nor can I. 

_ I have translated as if the Greek were eix alv oW— not oix ai 
000 *, where ai has no meaning. 

Baiter suggests, what I have adopted, dp’ dv pdXXov— who might 
have supported this insertion of dv, by quoting § 21, d—lpoiro—dp' dv 
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better,® (by asking)' what is that, for which we make use of 
property, and for what has the possession of property been 
discovered, as drugs have *for causing diseases to go away?’ 
for perhaps it would thus become more clear. Since then it 
seems a thing of necessity, that, whatever happens to be pro¬ 
perty, must be useful likewise, and that of things useful 
there is one kind, which we call property, it will still be 
left to inquire, ®for what need are the things, which are meet 
to be called property, useful ? ® For all things are equally 
useful, of which wc make use for any < operation, just as all 
that have life are living things; of which living things one 
kind we call man. If then a person were to ask us—By 
what thing being removed out of the way shall we have no 
need of the physician’s art, nor of its instruments ? we should 
be able to say—If diseases were removed from our bodies, 
and did not exist at all, or if existing, were removed on the in¬ 
stant. Of sciences then the medical is, as it seems, that, which 
is useful for this purpose, to cause the removal of diseases. 
[21.] And if a person should again ask us—By the removal 
of what thing ate we in no need of property, should we 
be able to tell ? But if not, let 'us consider the matter thus. 
Come<say), if a man could live without food and drink, and 
were neither hungry nor thirsty, is there a reason why he 
should want those very things, or silver, or any thing else, 
in order that he might obtain them? To myself at least it 
does not seem (he would). In the same manner then are the 
rest of things. For if we did not want the things, of which 
we are at present in want, for the care of the body, namely, 
both of warmth and of cold sometimes, and of the other things, 

f j;otpev— and «i,—f<r0’ 'on tiv—Sioiro — and { 27, tl uTrdpxot— 

dp dv Tl irpoaS'ioiro — He^ did not however perceive that tfie author 
wrote not pdWov n. but xdXKiov in — as I have translated. 

' 1 have translated as if kpoptvot had dropt out after ^ijroiiuej/— ' 

’ This is a rare use of djraXXdmiv. 

• The Greek is rd jrpof riva xpetav xP^/««ro' 

ten; which 1 cannot understand, nor could Gesner, who thus translates 
those words quoted by Stobtous, xcv. p. .V25, “ in quern usum utiliter 
usurpentur, ut ighpara ab utilitate dici mereantur.” From which I 
have been led^ to suggest that the author wrote in, wpej rtva xptiuv 
Xpijeip, a y tipijePai xp4 XP'/f*“ra, leriv; for thus in would properly 
belong to the preceding Xoiirdv. 

‘ I have translhted, as if nv‘, not r»)v, had been written originally be¬ 
fore ipyaatap. 
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of which the body ‘ [being deficient] • is in want, that, which is 
called property, would be not used by us; at least if no one 
wanted at all any one of these things, for the sake of which 
we should wish to possess property, in order that *we may 
possess what is sufficient*® for our desires, and the wants of 
the body, of which we may on each occasion stand in need. 
If then the possession of property is useful for this purpose, 
namely, the attention to the wants of the body, should this 
be taken away from the midst of us, we should not be in want 
of property, and property would perhaps not exist at all. It 
appears so. [22.] It appears then, as is likely, that what are 
useful for this doing of things, are property. That such was 
property he acknowledged indeed; the reasoning nevertheless 
troubled him exceedingly. But what are these kind of things ? 
(said he). Shall we say that the same thing can be useful for 
the same operation at one time, but useless at another? I 
would not say so; but if we have any want of the same thing-’ 
for the same operation, it seems to me it would be useful; but 
if not, not. Hence, if we could work up a brazen image 
without fire, we should not be in want o{ fire for such an 
operfition; and if we did not want it, it would not be useful 
to us. And the same reasoning applies to the rest of things. 
It appears so. Of such things then as it is possible for a 
thing to exist without them, not one of them would appear to 
be useful, at least for that thing. It would not. If then we 
should appear at any time able, without silver and gold, and 
the rest of such kind of things, which we do not use for the 
body, as we do food, and drink, and clothing, and bedding, 
and dwellings, to cause the wants of the body to cease, ^[so 
that there is no longer a need of them,] * neither silver nor 
gold nor the rest of things would appear to be ® useful for it,® 
if it were able to exist without them. They would not. Nor 
would those things appear to be property, unless they were 

'—' The words between the numerals are evidently superfluous. 

’ The Greek is 'iv UapKoi'/ttfla— Stobaius offers llucoiiuBa. From 
the two united it is easy to elicit, as I have translated, IV’, 5 l^apieoi, 
KTipfitOa — * 

® I have translated, as if the Greek were row airov, not tovtov — 

*—* 'The words between the numerals are perfectly unnecessary. 

’ I have adopted the reading furnished by Stobseus, xcv. p. 526. 
XPayifia—wpof ye roSro— which Fischer was the lifsl to approve of, 
in lieu of xpripara—irpoc ye roirov — 
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useful. But those things would be (property), by which we 
are able to obtain what are useful. 

[23.] I could never, Socrates, be able to be persuaded of 
this, that gold and silver and the rest of things of that kind 
are not property. For of this I am strongly persuaded, that, 
as things without use are not property, so of things the most 
useful 'property is useful for it.* Nevertheless (I am not 
persuaded) of this, that these things happen to be not useful 
to us; since by them we obtain the necessaries (of life). Come 
then (say), how shall we speak of these things ? Are there 
not certain persons, who teach music or letters, or any other 
science, who in return for such instruction obtain for them¬ 
selves the necessaries (of life) by bargaining for a remunera¬ 
tion for such things ? There are. Would not then these pei'sons 
by such science obtain for themselves the necessaries (of life), by 
making an exchange for it, as we now do for gold and silver ? 
I confess it. If then they obtain by this act, what they make 
use of for living, this act would be useful for their living; for 
we have said that silver is useful on this account, that we are 
enabled by it to procure what is necessary for the body. It is 
so, said he. < 

[24.] If then the sciences of things useful for it are these, 
sciences would appear * to be property for the very same rea¬ 
son that gold and silver are. ® It is evident. It is evident too ^ 
that those, who possess these sciences, are rather wealthy. But 
we admitted a little before with so much difficulty the reason¬ 
ing, whether they were the wealthiest. But from what has 
been just now admitted, this would of necessity happen, that 
the rather intelligent are rather wealthy. For should a per¬ 
son ask us—Do we think that a horse is a useful thing for 
every man? ^Would you not say that,^ to those who know 
how to use a horse, it would be a pseful thing, but to those 


•—' 1 have followed Fischer, who suggested wpif rovro x^jiara 
Xp'/npa. But as it is not easy to see to what rovro applies, instead of 
wpAc rovriov xpqpara rd xPQvt/ui, I should prefer wpA wavrav xp^/iara, 
&t' &vTa xpvnpa, i. e. “ before all things property, as being useful.” 

* Although ^divovTM might stand after tt— tioi, yet here I should pre¬ 
fer ipaivoivT hv — 

• I have adopted AqXov. AijXov Si — furnished by one MS., similar 
to Sfaivirat. taivtrai apa — in { 22. 

*—* 1 have translated, as if the Greek were dp’ oi faitic &v Sri— not 
dpa 0aii)C 4— 
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who do not know, not? I should say so. Then said I, by 
the same rule a drug is not useful for every man, but only to 
him, who happens to know how to take it ? I say so. Are 
not then all the rest of things in a similar condition ? It is 
likely. Gold then and silver and the rest of things, which are 
thought to be property, would be useful to him alone, who 
happens to know how to use them. Just so. Did it not seem 
before to be the part of persons superior both in body and 
mind to know where and how to make use of each of these 
things ? I admit it. [25.] To those men alone then, who 
are superior in body and mind, these things would be useful j 
since they (alone) • know how to use them. If then they are 
useful to these alone, to these alone they would appear to be 
property. *Is it so? It is likely.* Him too, who is un¬ 
skilled in horsemanship, yet possesses horses that happen to 
be useless to him, should a person render skilful, would he 
not at the same time make him more wealthy, since he makes 
things to be useful to him which previously happened to be 
useless ? For by imparting skill to the person he at the same 
time makes him wealthy likewise. It seemj so. And yet I 
think I could swear on behalf of Critias, that he is persuaded 
by none of these arguments. (And truly so), by Zeus. For 
I should be mad if I were persuaded. But why have you not 
completed that part of the argument, how that gold and silver 
and the rest of things of that kind are not, although they seem 
to be, property ? since I am very much delighted to hear those 
arguments, which you happen to be just now going through. 
Thereupon I observed that you appear to me, Critias, to be 
thus delighted at hearing me, as are such of the rhapsodists, 
as chaunt the verses of Homer; since not one of these argu¬ 
ments are thought by you to be true. [26.] Come then (and 
say) nevertheless, how shall we speak upon such matters? 
Would you not say that there are some* things ever useful 

' I have inserted “ only,” for /lovot might easily have dropt out after 
‘iriorijpovtf— 

’ The Greek is at present drop il»c loin, where arap is perfectly 
unintelligible. It was formerly, as I have translated, ij «ydp; 'Qc (otn. 
The Platonic q ydp used interrogatively at the end of a sentence is found 
O'ery where. 

* In lieu of aM, found in all the MSS., Bekker has edited arra — 
But I do not remember to have met with arra thus placed before, and 
^parated from, its adjective. He should have suggested iii tiv‘ — as I 
have translated. 
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to house-builders for making a dwelling ? So it seems at least 
to me. Whether then shall we say that those things would be 
useful, which they * make use of for house-building, namely, 
stones and bricks, and wood, and if there be any thing else of 
this kind ? or that there are tools, with which they make the 
dwelling, and by which they obtain these things, namely, the 
wood and the stone, and again, the tools for them ? To myself 
at least it seems, said he, that all these (the tools) are useful 
for those (the materials). Hence, said I, in the case of the 
rest of operations, not only are those things* (useful), which we 
make use of for each of the works, but those also, by which 
we obtain them, and without which they would not exist. It 
is entirely so. Hence, both for those, who possess these (the 
tools), and *if there be any thing further up,* and for those 
who possess these (the materials) *and what is further up,^ 
so that at last they come to some infinite multitude, it is ne¬ 
cessary for all these to appear useful for their operations. 
There is nothing, said he, to prevent such from being the case. 
[27.] Well then, if food and drink, and clothing, and the other 
things which a jyrson is about to make use of for the body, 
were in his power, would he want in addition gold and silver, 
or any -thing else, by which he could obtain what was in his 
power ? It appears to me he would not. Would it not then 
appear to us, that sometimes a person does not want any of 
those things, which relate to the needs of the body? (Yes.) 
For he does not want them. Hence if they appeared to be 
useless for this operation, they could not, on the other hand, be 
deemed to appear useful, h’or it luas been laid down, that it 
is not possible for things to be at one time useful, and at an¬ 
other useless, as regards the same operation. In this way at 
least, said he, the same reasoning would hold good to both you 
and me. For if these were at any time useful for this pur¬ 
pose, it never would happen for them to be on the other hand 
useless. ®But now to some operations of depraved doings, 

■ In lieu of olc ai'rwi', where the genitive has no meaning, I should 
preter off airoi— simihar to olg aurol in the next clause, and olj avroQ 
in the next section. Opportunely then two MSS. offer airolc— 

• I have adopted, what Horreus suggested, aerd for oirolc, which 
Fischer calls au liyperbaton. 

’—’, and •—* I^confoss I hardly understand the words between the 
uunierals, even if avu be translated “ further removed.” 

*—‘ Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. The Latin 
version has " Nunc vero dixeris aliquas operas esse rerum malarum. 
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but to others of good.* I should say so. ’ Is it not possible 
then for a depraved act to be useful for the working out of some 
good?* It does not seem so to myself at least. But good 
acts we should say are those, which a man does through virtue. 
I admit it. Is it not possible for a person to learn some of 
the things, which are taught by conversation, although he were 
deprived of hearing, *or any thing else?* By Zeus, it does 
not seem so to me at least. Hence, of the things useful for 
virtue hearing would appear *to be one,* if at least virtue is to 
be taught by hearing, and we make use of it for instruction. 
It appears so. [28.] Hence, if medical art is able to cure * 
a person diseased, even medical art would sometimes appear 
to be one* of the things useful for virtue, if ® through it be 
furnished the power of hearing what relates to the thing to be 
taught.* Tliere is nothing to prevent it. If then again we 
obtain medical science in return for property, even property 
would appear to be useful for virtue. Yes, said he; for such 
it is. Hence, again, in like manner, that (would be useful), by 
which we could obtain property. Yes, all such by all means. 
Now does it not seem to you that a persqp could from acts 
depraved and disgraceful obtain for himself silver, in return 
for wliich he might obtain medical science, or be able to hear, 
after being unable ? and to use that very (hearing) for virtue, 
or any other things of that kind ? To me at least it does seem 
very much so. Would not then the depraved be useful for 
virtue ? It would. It is not necessary then for those things, 
Iiy which we can obtain what is useful for each, to be them¬ 
selves useful for the same. For things depraved would some¬ 
times seem to be useful for a thing that is good. And they 

tiliijuas autem bonarum—” as if the translator wished to read, N5v U y' 
ipfic Tivat—jioxOtlpuv tlvai — to answer to the following, 'Eywy' dv faitiv. 

' This was the doctrine of Eochcfoucault, who said that “ private 
vices are public benefits; ” and of the Jesuits, who said that “the end 
sanctifies the means.” 

’ I hardly understand the words between the numerals. 

’ I have translated, as if ilvai iv had dropt out after itovuv— 

* Although riv vovovvTa iravuv might perhaps stand, yet t6v votovvr 
larpivuv, what I have translated, would be far preferable. 

‘ Here again 'iv has dropt out, 1 suspect, after xpiin'pwy— 

*—* The Greek is at present Sta ri)C taTfuc^c— Butrlarpiitut could 
not be thus repeated after»; iarpiito— Opportunely thpn does one MS. 
offer liStttrjQ in lieu of did rdc, which leads at once to It airje ri rue 
WavTuc, without iarpi«uc: and so I have translated. 
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would be still more evident in this case. For if these are 
useful for each (of those), without which they would not eiist, 
unless these had existed previously, come (say), how shall we 
speak of things of this kind ? Is it possible for ignorance to 
be useful for science, or disease for health, or vice for virtue? 
I should say, not. [29.] And yet we should agree in this, 
that it is impossible for science to be produced in him, in 
whom ignorance had not existed previously; or health, in him 
In whom disease had not (existed); or virtue, in him in 
whom vice had not. The fact, said he, is so, as it seems 
to me. Hence it would not be necessary for those things 
to be useful, without which a thing is not able to exist. 
For (otherwise)’ ignorance would appear to be useful for 
science; and disease, for health; and vice, for virtue. Of 
these arguments too he was very hard of belief, * unless 
all these things shall be property.* And I, knowing him 
thoroughly, that it would be an equally hard task to con¬ 
vince liim, as, according to the saying, to boil a stone, said— 
Let us bid a long ? farewell to these arguments; since we are 
unable to agree, wljether the same things are useful, and a pro¬ 
perty, or not. But how shall»,we say on this question? 
Whether shall we consider a person happier and better, who 
is in want of the greatest number of things necessary for his 
body and living, or him, who (is in want) of the-fewest and 
most trilling ? Now this question would perhaps be viewed in 
the best manner,'* thus. SImuld one compare a person himself 
with himselt, and consider which of his states is the better, 
whether, when he happens to be ill, or in health. But this at 
least, said he, does not require any great consideration. For 
perliaps, said I, it is easy for every simpleton to know® that 
the state of the person in health is better than that of the per¬ 
son ill. Well then, at wliat time do we happen to be in want 
of things more in number and variety ? when we are ill, or in 

f ’’ *1'*® to “ alioquin,” in the Latin version. 

I L words between the numerals I cannot understand, nor could, 
I think, the Latm translator, whose words are—“ Vix etne vix quident his 
sermonibus hden^habebat, quod non omnia hac utilia essent.” But u 
could hardl;j be rendered “ quod non.” 

* In lieu of a^a, I have translated, as if the Greek were woXXd— 
Here, as in^ 18,1 have translated, as if the Greek were KaXXiirra, in 

lieu of /loXnrra—, 

* Here dvqi is not the abbreviation of ivSpwiru, but the ■word which 
means “senseless.” 
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health ? When we are ill. When therefore we happen to be 
lying in the worst condition for ourselves, we then are greatly 
in the desire, and the want of the greatest number of things 
that' relate to the pleasures of the body. It is so. [30.] 
According to the same rule then, ‘■'as a person is in the best 
condition for himself, when he is in want of the fewest of 
these things, so on the other hand, if there were two persons, 
one of whom happened to be greatly in the desire and want of 
many things, and the other of few things and moderately so, 
as for example tilings of this kind, such men as are dice- 
players, others wine-tipplers, and others of a voracious appe¬ 
tite, for all these happen to be nothing else than desires. 
Very much so." Now all desires 'are nothing else than the 
want of some things. (Nothing).* The persons then, who 
have sutfered the most of these, are in a more depraved state 
than those, who have suffered things of this kind citlier not 
at all, or to the least extent. I consider then persons of this 
kind to be very depraved; and the more they are of this kind, 
the more depraved. It seems then to us that it is not possible 
for these things to be useful for this purpose^ unless we happen 
to be in the want ofthese things for this purpose. I admit it. It 
is necessary then, if these are about to be useful to us for the 
rare of the wants of the body, that we too should want them 
for this purpose. So it seems at least to me. He then, to 
whom the greatest number of things useful for this purpose 
belongs, would appear to be in want of the greatest number 
for this purpose, since it is necessary for him to feel a want of 
all useful things. To me at least it seems to appear in this 
way. It is necessary therefore, according to this reasoning, 
for those, to whom there happens to be much property, to be 
in much want of the things necessary for the care of the body. 
I'or the things useful for this purpose have appeared to be 
property; so that of necessity they, who should appear to us 
to be the wealthiest, are in the most depraved state, since they 
are in want of the greatest number of things of this kind. 

^ In lieu of rd the syntax and sense require twv— as t have translated. 

—’As tile apodosis is wanting in this long-winded sentence, I doubt not 
tlierc is some error here, which I could, perhaps, correct; but not without 
alterations which would be considered too violent. Suffice it to say for the 
present, that Stobmus omits oSrio trdXiv, in which a portion of the difficulty 
1.CS. 

’ I have with Bocckh adopted the notion of Comarius, that Oiliv has 
dropt out bcfol'c 01 aiv — 
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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

THE DIALOGUE ON VIRTUE. 


Op this dialogue, which contains little more than two portions of 
the Meno, the authorship is attributed to JEschines by Suidas, whom 
Fischer has followed; but by Boeckh to Simon, the shoemaker, in 
consequence of his remarkmg that the follower of Socrates hatl written 
two treatises respectively on Justiee and Virtu*, both of which arc 
found amongst the titles of the 'spurious dialogues. It is however 
ilifficult to believe that any person, who was contemporary with 
I’lato, would condescend to pilfer from a fellow-writer; unless it be 
said that Simon has given the dialogue as it really took place, with 
the view of showing that nearly all of what Plato put into the 
mouth of Socrates was the produce of the writer’s own fertile 
imagination. 

Be however the author who he may, it is a curious fact, that the 
dialogue contains allusions to circumstances not mentioned by Plato, 
hut which could hardly have been known except to a contem. 
jiorary, as I have remarked in § 7, n. ‘— 

No less curious is another fact, that amongst the confessedly 
spurious dialogues of Plato, mentioned by Diogenes Laertius in iii. 
h'i, there is one under the title of KiSuv n 'Imroirrp6^. But as the 
^ ienna MS. reads there 'iTrirorjxi^Ci <md the Vatican MS. of Plato, 
marked Q by Bekker, pves the word ‘lx7rorp6<poc, & the name of 
*he person converdng with Socrates, and as “Hippotropbus” is 
found as one of the Interlocutors in the Latin version of this dia- 
l<^c made by Cincius Bomanus, preserved amongst the additional 
MSS. No. 11,760, in the British Museum, it is fair to infer that the 
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real title was Miiwv n 'Iirs-orp^of. For thus Midon the horse- 
breeder would be the origin of Menon of Thessaly, a country 
famous for its breed of horses. And it was from this coincidence in 
the name furnished by three different sources, that I have been led 
to examine more attentively than I should otherwise have done, the 
version of Cincius; where I have discovered, what I little expected, 
that the translator had, like Ficinus in other parts of Plato, met 
with a MS. more full than any subsequently collated, as may be 
seen in my notes. 

With regard to the next dialogue “ On Justice,” I have only to 
remark, that it was in existence in the time of Thrasyllus, from 
whom Diogenes Laertius drew the greater part of his information 
relating to the Platonic and Pseudo-Platonic writings. 



ON VIRTOE. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND A FRIEND. 


[1.] Is Virtue a thing to be taught, or to be not taught? 
l)Ut' do men become good by nature, or by any other means ? 
I cannot, Socrates, state at present. But let us consider the 
matter in this way. Come then, (say,) il a person wished to 
become good in the virtue,* in which clever cooks are good, 
from whence would he become so ? I4i8 evident, if he 
learnt from good cooks. Well then, if a person wished to 
become a good physician, by going to whom would he become 
a good physician ? It is evident, by going to some one of 
the good physicians. But if he wished to become good in 
the art, in which clever carpenters (are good) ? To (some 
one) of the (good) carpenters. 

[2.] If then he wished to be good in the virtue, in which 
men are good and clever, whither must he go and learn ? I 
cdijceive to (some one) of the (good) men (to learn) this, if it 
is to be learnt; for from whence else? Come then)(say,) 
who are the men that have become good ? in order that we 
may see whether these are the persons, who make men good, 
Thucydides,® and Themistocles, and Aristides, and Pericles. 

’ This oXXA is strangely introduced here. But as it is found in the 
Meno, § 1, although in a manner pfcctly proper there, it would be un- 
• ritical perhaps to remove it. Cincius howe'er has what is preferable, 
“ Estne virtue o Hyppotrophe, res (ju® doctrina pcrcipi pSssit ? an contra ? 
Num viri boni nalura efficiuntur, sive alio qucalara modo ?” 

’ By “ virtue,” was meant not merely a moral quality, as with ns, but 
“ excellence,” generally. 

* This word should evidently follow itai IlipucXqCt 1° preserve the 
order in which they ate taken subsequently, not only in this dialogue, but 
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Have we it in our power to say who was the teacher of each 
of these ? We have not; for it is not told. Well then, (can 
we mention) any pupil, eitlier amongst strangers or citizens or 
any one else, either a free man or a slave, who assigns as the 
cause of his having become wise and good his inter¬ 
course with them ? This too is not told. But they did not 
surely grudge to sliare their virtue with other persons. Per¬ 
haps so. Was it that there might not be rival artists, just as 
cooks, and physicians, and carpenters feel a jealousy;' since it 
is not to their advantage for many rival artists to exist, nor 
for them to dwell amongst many similar persons. Is it then 
in like manner not an advantage for good men to dwell amongst 
many similar persons ? Perhaps so. [3.] Are not the good 
and tlie just the same ? Yes, tliey arc. Is there the individual, 
to whom it is an advantogc to live not amongst good persons, 
but amongst bad ? I cannot tell. Can you not tell this too, 
whether it is the work of good men to do a hurt, and of bad 
meiv to do a benefit, or the reverse ? Tlie reverse. The good 
tlien do a benefit, the bad do a hurt. Yes. Is there a per¬ 
son who wishes to»be hurt rather than to be benefited? By 
no means. No one tlierefore wishes to live amongst bad per¬ 
sons, rattier than amongst good. It is so. Not one then of 
tlie good is so jealous of another, as (not) ’■* to make him a good 
person and similar to himself. From this* reasoning it seems so. 
[4.] You have heard that Cleopliantus was the son of Themis- 
tocles. I liave lieard it. It is evident then that Themistoclcs 
was not jealous of his son becoming the best possible; who (was 
jealous of)' no one else, if indeed he was a good man; and 
(good) * tliey say he was. Yes. You know then tliat Thenjis- 
tocles caused his son to be taught to be a clever and a good 
horseman. For instance he used to remain*’ standing upright 

111 the Mono, § 33, 4, where Sydenham was the first to remark that this 
'fliiicydides was not the historian, lint a political opponent of Pericles. 

' PUclier refers to Ilesiod Kpy. ‘i.’’), Kni etpaptve Kipaftet icareei, Kai 
riKTon TtKTDiv, Kai irrwy;6r irrioyip ipBovtu Kai doiJof doiiip, similar to 
the homely English proverb, “ Two of a trade can never agree.” 

• After oi»r« 1 )iave inserted, what has evidently dropt out, pi/—Cincius 
however omits Hart, and Ijas, ’• sed honum—” 

’ 1 have adopted U row \6yov tovtov, found in MS. Aug. according 
to Fischer. 

*, • I have inserted “ envied,” requisite to complete the sen.«e, and 
similarly “ good,’ just afterwards. 

* 1 have adopted iirtpui, the conjecture of llortcus, who got the 
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upon horses, and upright too hurled a javelin from (the backs 
of) the horses, and did many other wonderful feats, * and taught 
liiin, and made him wise in many other things,' such as are 
closely connected with a good education. Or have you not heard 
so from elderly persons ? I have heard it. No one then could 
find fault with the son’s nature as being bad.* Not justly so 
at least from what you have said. [5.] But what is this ? 
that Cleophantus, the son of Themistoeles, became a good and 
■wise man in the matters where his father t<as w'ise, have 
you ever heard from any younger or older person ? I have 
not heard it. Uo we then conceive that he wished to instruct 
his own son in these matters; but in the wisdom, in which 
he was wise himself, not to make him better than any of his 
neighbours, if virtue were a thing to be taught? It is not 
likely at least. [6.] Of such a kind then is this your teacher 
of virtue, to whom you have alluded ?* Let us then look to 
another, by name Aristides, who brought up Lysimachus, and 
instructed him the best of the Athenians on sueh subjects 
as are connected with (good)^ teachers; and yet he made him 
a man no better than any body ; for both j;pu and 1 have seen 
and associated with him. It is true. [7.] You know too 
that I’ericles brought up W'ell ^his sons Baralus and Xaii- 
thipjms, •’of the latter of whom you seem to me to have been 
the lover.® These, as you know yoursellj he taught to be 
horsemen inferior to none of the Athenians; and he instructed 

tf-adinj! from Mono, § .32, in lieu of iviftaivf, allhnuph in both places (he 
author probably \rrotc something more lit to be lead than what is found 
here at present. 

'r~' The Greek is here xai aWa iroXAd ililaU nal ia-oiijut irofoii—But 
. ‘ wants its subject, supplied in the Mono, {32, u Uih'iit aMv 
ififrtCaro. Hence one would read here xai dXXu rroXXd, u Ifi^djnro 
mtiyoc, iiroitiat to^ov —where iroitjat would be united as frequently w ith 
two accusatives. 

I t'liicius adds, “ Quandoquidem cum ad pcrcipicndas discipiiiias 
adipisccndasque apliim idoucumque case cognoscit—” 

In hell of ov iirtiirig, Cmcius has—“queni mnjorum esse profitc- 
baris,” as if his MS. had here something similar to what is found in 
•ueno, § 33, ov Kai ai dpoXoyricii'ToIc dpioTov ruv irponpuv. 

. * Both here and in Meuo, § 33,1 suspect that icaXuv Ifas been lost after 
riCnerdXwv— 

* In lieu of aS 1 have translated, as if the Greek were tv, similar to 
l«yaXoirp«jr<Sc in tlie Mcno. 

‘—• The words between the numerals have dropt out tn Meno, { 33, 
after IldpaXov rai Scli'Surroc. 
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them to be inferior to no one in the rest of contests, and 
all the other things that are learnt by art. But did he not 
wish to make them good men ? But perhaps, Socrates, they 
would have become so; had they not died young. 'You 
reasohably come to the aid of your beloved.' But Pericles 
would have much rather made them clever in his own wisdom,, 
than in music and contests, had virtue been a thing to be 
taught, and had he been able to make them good men. [8.] 
But (I fear) that it is a thing not to be taught; since Thu¬ 
cydides brought up well® his two sons, Melesias and Stepha- 
nus, ®in behalf of whom you will not have it in your power to 
say, what you liave done in behalf of the sons of Pericles; for 
one of these you surely know lived to old age, and the other 
much beyond.* And yet their father taught them well other 
pursuits, and they wrestled the best of the Athenians. For 
he put one under Xanthias, and the other under Eudorus; 
and these were surely thought to wrestle the best of those of 
that period. ' Yes, they were. [9.] Is it not evident then, 
that he would not have taught his sons these things, where * it 
was requisite to in^ruct them at an expense to himself, but those 
where'' without expending any thing it was requisite to make 
them good men. Now would he not have taught them this, 
if it were to be taught ? It is likely at leak. But perhaps 
Thucydides was a man of small means, and had not very 
many friends amongst the Athenians or their allies; and" he 
was of a great family, and of great power in the state, and 
amongst tlie rest of the Greeks, so that if this had been a 

'—' Here Rj;ain has been presened another supplement of the Meno. 
For in J 30,^Plato wrote, AN, Soku fih', ijSovXtTO' inwf iyirovro, w 
SwKonrcc, it fii) vtm oerif iriXti'n/tmv. £Q. ai /xiv uk6tu{ /3oi)6ief roli; 
woioiitolf dXXd pi) oi'K p filaxTov. For it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that the writer of this dialoRiio was cognizant of facts, which Plato eitlier 
tlid not know, or was unwilling to mention. 

’ Hero again 1 have substituted li for av —and so 1 would in Meno,) 33. 

’—* Here loo is another supplement of the Meno; for all the words 
between the numerals ought to be inserted in § 3.3, after Tlniiiavov, and 
ydp between nai and tovtov( — 

* 1 have admted oe, “where,” found in Mono, } .34, in lien of ol, 

“ whither; ” amf similarly in (*), to which 5iro« in 3 MSS. plainly leads. 

• Although roi is found both here and in the Meno, in neither place is 
it what the sense requires, as remarked there by Struve. Opportunely 
then has Cincius here, “Thucydidem abjectnm et obscuram fuisse 
homincm. At lonpe tecua erat; multitudine enim amicorum ct civium et 
sociorum populi Atheniensis atUuebat—’* 
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tiling to be taught, he would have discovered a person amongst 
those of the country, or foreigners, who would have made lus 
son a good man, if he himself had, through his attention to 
state affairs, no leisure. But (I fear) that virtue is a thing 
not to be taught. Perhaps not. [10.] But if it is not to be 
taught, are the good naturally so from their birth ? But this 
perhaps we shall discover by considering the matter in this 
way. Come then, (say,) do there exist the natures of gootl 
liorses ? They do exist. Are there not men, who possfess an 
art, by which they know the natures of good horses, both as 
regards their body, with reference to running, and their feel¬ 
ings, which of them are full of spirit or devoid of it. Yes. 
What is this art, and what its name ? Equestrian. Is there 
not in like manner an art relating to dogs, by which persons dis¬ 
criminate between the good and bad natures of dogs ? There is. 
Whatisit? The hunter’s art. There are too assayers amongst us 
of gold and silver, who, by looking, decide upon both the better 
and the worse (metal). There are. And what do you call them ? 
Silver assayers. [11.] The boy-drillers * moreover know, by 
examining the natures of the bodies of men, which of them are 
useful and which not, for each of their labours, and which of 
the bodies of persons older and young, are about to be worthy of 
note, and in which there is much hope of their executing works 
connected with the body. It is so. [12.] Whether then are 
good horses and dogs, and other things of such a kind, of more 
importance in states, or good men ? Good men. Well then, 
do you conceive that, if the natures of men were good for vir¬ 
tue, that mankind would not have planned in every way to 
<Iiscover those natures ? It is likely at least. Can you then 
mention any art, which has been exhibited and applied to 
the natures of good men, so as to enable persons to decide 
upon them ? I cannot. And yet the art would be worth 
much, and so too the parties possessing it. For they would 
have pointed out the young men, who, when they were still 
hoys, were about to be good; and whom We should have taken 
and kept in the Acropolis for the public use, as if it were silver, 
tmd something more beautiful,* in order that the^ might not sui- 
fer any mischief, either in a fight or in any other danger, but be 

' On the TailoTptPai, see my remarks on Crito, ( 7, n. *. 

, As in Mono. § ‘25, the expression in a similar passage xsi^vXaTTOfuv 
»» aicp<iirvX«—jToXi poXXov ro xpvvtev— 1 have translated here, as 
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laid up as the saviours and benefiictors of the state, since * they 
should have arrived at a proper age. But it seems almost that 
virtue does not exist to mankind either by nature or instruction. 
[13.] How then, Socrates, would persons seem to become 
(good),* if they do not become so by nature or instruction ? 
By wliat other means could the good exist? This, I think, 
could not be shown easily; but I conjecture that the property 
(of goodness) is something especially divine, and that good 
men exist, as prophets do and oracle chaunters. For these 
exist neither by nature nor by art, but become such by the 
inspiration of the gods. And so too good men point out to states 
what is about on each occasion to happen, and what is about 
to be, from the inspiration^ of a god, much more,•and more 
clearly, than oracle chaunters do: and even women * somehow 
say that such a person is a divine man; and the Lacedemo¬ 
nians too, when they praise in a very handsome manner, say 
that a man is divine,''' and often docs Homer make use of the 
same expression, and the rest of poets likewise. When tlicre- 
i'oro a god wishes a state to do well, he causes some men in it 
to be good j but wken a state is about to do ill, the god takes 
away the good men from it. ■ Thus then it is likely that vir¬ 
tue is a tiling not to be taught nor (derived) from nature, but 
exists by a divine allotment to those who possess it. 

if the Cirei'k wore icaXXioi', not /laXXov— The two words are constantly 
confounded, rincius however 1ms, “ innlto quoque hcrclo inagis—’’ 

‘ Instead of inth), which is unintelligible, Cincius seems to have found 
in his MS. l'w£ di)—for his version is “quousque—” 

’ I have translated, as if ayaSoi, absolutely requisite for the sense,had 
dropt out after yiyeordoi. 

“ Cincius, here and just below, renders tmtvoia by “ providentia.” 

• Cincius exhibits here a remarkable supplement in his version— 
“ Alqui mulicres ctiam, gu<t majcime linguam antiqmm obsenant ’’—not 
found in Meno, (II. 

* On the Laconian fldoc.or rather oilof dv/ip, sec Mono, ( 41, n. 95. 
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TEKSONS or THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND A FRIEND. 


[1.] Can you tell us what is justice? or does it seem to 
you not worth entering into a discourse about it? Jo me at 
least (it seems) very much so. Wliat is it then ? hat else 
than the things considered just. Uo not (sjjeak)' to me in tliis 
way; but, as if you had asked me—What is the eye ? 1 

should have said to you—It is that, by which we sec; and if 
vou should bid me to prove it, I would prove it. And it you 
should ask—To what is given the name of soul ? I would say 
—To that, by which we know (something).''* And if again 
What is the voice? I would answer—That, by which we con¬ 
verse. In this way then do you tell me that justice is that, 
which we use for something, as are the things, oi which I was 
just now asking. I have it not in my power to reply in this 
way at all. But, since such is the case, perhaps we shall dis¬ 
cover it more easily in this way. Come then, (sajr,) by what 
do we, on consideration, distinguish the greater and the less ? 
Is it not by a measure ? Yes. And together with a measure 
by what ai t ? Is it not by that of measurement ? Yjs. And 
how things light and heavy? Is it not by weight? les.^ 
And together with a weight by what art? Is it not that <it 
weighing ? Certainly.® Well then, by what instrument do 

' On the ellipse of \iyt after fi>) /tot, see my note on iEst h. Suppl. 2S4. 

’ I have translated, as if ri had dropt out before ycyrwoico/ne, which 
can hardly dispense with its object. xx v • 

* After vdyv Bocckh proposes to insert, tI H rd AroXAtt Kat 
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we, on consideration, distinguish what is just and unjust ? and 
together with the instrument, by wliat art previously ? Is it 
not somehow manifest to you thus? No. [2.] But '(let us 
consider it)* again in this way. When we are disputing 
about things greater and less, who decides between us ? Is 
it not the measurers ? Yes. And when about things many 
and few, who are the persons to decide ? Is it not the num- 
berers ? But what, when we are disputing with each other 
about things jusi and unjust, to whom do we come ? and who 
are the persons to decide on each occasion between us ? Say. 
Do you not, Socrates, mean the judges ? You have correctly 
made the discovery. Come then and try to tell this likewise. 
By doing what do the measurers decide respecting things 
large and small ? Is it not by measuring ? Yes. And re¬ 
specting things heavy and light ? Is it not by weighing ? Yes. 
And respecting things many and few ? Is it not by num¬ 
bering? Yes. But how, respecting things just and unjust? 
Answer me. I cannot say. Say, by speaking. Yes. By speak¬ 
ing then do judges decide between us, when they are forming a 
judgment respecting things just and unjust. Yes. And by 
measuring, those skilled in measuring things small and great ? 
for a measure is that, by which these things are judged. It 
is so. And by weighing, those skilled in ^weighing things 
heavy and light? for a weight is that, by which these things 
arc judged. Yes, it is. And again by numbering, those 
skilled in numbering things many and few ? for number is 
that by which these things are judged. It is so. But by speak¬ 
ing, ns we ju.st now agreed, the judges decide respecting things 
just and unjust. You speak correctly, Socrates. [3.] It is 
true then; and speech is that, it seems, by which things jusi 
and unjust are judged. What then are things just and un¬ 
just ? As if a person had asked us—Since a measure, and tht 
measuring art, and the person skilled in measuring, decidi 
which i% the greater and the less, what is the greater and tlu 
less ? Shall we say to him that the greater exceeds, and tht 

i\iya; af ovk apiBiiifi; 'ET. Nai. EQ. rov dpiB/iov rivt rixvf 

ail rp ; ‘ET. iravu yi. For not only might those words havi 

been lost through rA ofioioriXcvror', but they are requisite likewise for ihi 
train of thought; siiit-o the subject of number is touched upon in § 'i 
just as all the others arc. 

'—' 1 hate introduced what is requisite fur the sense. 
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less is exceeded ? and since a weight and the weighing art 
and the person skilled in weighing decide the heavy and the 
light, shall we say to him, that the thing going downwards 
in the scales is heavy, but the thing (going) upwards is 
light ? In like manner if he should ask us—Since speech and 
the art of judging and the judge is tlie party who decides 
what is just and unjust, what is the just and unjust ? What 
answer shall we have to give him ? ' Or have we not a sin¬ 
gle word to say ? * We have not. Whether willingly or un¬ 
willingly do men, think you, have this injustice ? 1 mean in 
tliis way. Think you that they do injustice * [and are unj ust] 
willingly or unwillingly ? WiUingly, I imagine, Socrates; 
for they are wicked. [4.] You conceive then that men are 
willingly wicked and unjust. Ido; and do not you? No; 
at least if we are to be persuaded by the poet.* What kind 
of poet ? He who said— 

Not one is wicked willingly, nor West 
Unwillingly. 

Hut Still on the other hand,^ Socrates, well is the old proverb,* 
that * 

Poets do many falsehoods sing. 

But I should marvel, if this poet has told a falseliood. Come 
tiien,* if you are at leisure, let us consider, whether he is say¬ 
ing what is false or true. Nay, I am at leisure. Come then, 
(say,) do you deem it just to tell a falsehood, or to tell the truth? 
To tell the truth. To tell a falsehood then is unjust ? Yes. 
But whether to deceive or to not deceive ? To not deceive, as¬ 
suredly. To deceive then is unjust? Yes. But what, is it 
.just to hurt, or to benefit? To benefit. To hurt then is un¬ 
just? Yes. [5.] It is just then to tell the truth, and to 
not deceive, and to benefit; but to tell a falsehood, and to hurt, 

' The Greek is at present, ^ oiii irw txo/uv eiiriti/ — But one 
•'IS. reads f; oliSf irore — which evidently leads to q oM’ tv n tiros — as 
1 have translated. On the loss of tiros see myself on Prom. 76G. 

’ The words between the brackets arc evidently an interpolation. 

_ ’ Who is the author of tlie lambic verse, Ood’ tis Uuv irovt/pos odd' 
axuv fia'xap, is to be still discovered. It is quoted by».\ristotle in Nicu- 
mach. Eth. iii. 5. 

* As rot does not, 1 believe, elsewhere follow roi, I have translated as 
if the Greek were dXV ?r’ aJ— 

* The words iroXXd if<fddovTai doidoi, are the end of an hexameter of 
some unknown poet. 

‘ In lieu ofiTti I hate translated, as if the Greek were dy’ ouv — 
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and to deceive, unjust. Yes, by Zeus, and greatly so. What, 
to do so to enemies ? By no means. But it is just to do a 
hurt to enemies, but to do a benefit, unjust. Yes. It is then 
just by deceiving enemies to do them a hurt? IIo-v not? 
Well tlien, to tell a falsehood in order that we may deceive 
and do a hurt to enemies, is it not just ? It is. But what, 
do you not say that it is just to do a benefit to friends ? I do. 
Whether by not deceiving or by deceiving for their benefit? 
By deceiving even, by Zeus. But is it just to do a benefit by 
deceiving, and yet not by telling a falsehood ? or by telling a 
falsehood? It is just by telling even a falseliood. To tell a 
falsehood and to tell the truth is, as it seems, both just and 
unjust. Yes. And to not deceive and to deceive is both just 
and unjust. So it seems. And to do a hurt and to do a be¬ 
nefit is just and unjust. Yes. All things of this kind are it 
.'■•ei'iiis the siitne, both just and unjust. To me at least they 
appear so. [6.] Hear then. I have, like other men, a right 
<!ye and a left. Yes. And a right no.stril and a left. Cer¬ 
tainly. And a right hand and a left. Yes. Hence, since 
after giving the siwiie name, you say that some of my (mem¬ 
bers) are on the right side, and Others on the left, would you 
not be able to say, if I asked you, on which side they were, 
that some on one side are the right, and others on the other 
side the left ? Yes. Come then, likewise, to that point,' since 
after giving the same name, you say that some acts are just, 
anil some unjust, can you tell which are the just, and which 
the unjust? To me then it now appears that each of these 
acts, taking place at a proper time," are just j but at not a pro¬ 
per one, unjuiit. And correctly does it appear to you. He 
then, who do(*s c.ach of these acts at a proper time, does what 
is just; but he, who does not. at a proper time,® (does) what 
is unjust. Yes. He then, who does what is just, is just; 
but he who does what is unjust, is unjust. It is so. [7.] 
Who then at a proper time® is able to cut and burn and to 
make lean ? The medical man. Because he knows, or for 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were, what the language requires, 
Inttrt, not lniI— 

^ M have hcre_ omitted Iv rqJ icaipif, which is evidently an inter¬ 
pretation of iv T(f ItovTi, ns shown by (*) Iv rip Siovri taipif, and simi- 
l.irly in {’). Bocokh in all the three places would read iv rip iiovrt rat 
Tip raipip. 
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<i(imo other reason ? Because he knoivs. And who (is abh*) 
at a proper time to dig, and to plough, and to plant? The 
land-tiller. Because he knows, or because he does not ? Be¬ 
cause he knows. And in this way as regards other matters, 
lie who knows, is able to do what is proper at a proper time; • 
but he who does not know, is not. Thus it is. And he who 
knows how to tell falsehoods, and to deceive, and to do a be- 
nelit, is able to do each of these things at a proper time 
hut he who does not know, is not. You say what is true. 
And he who does these acts at a fitting time is just. Yes. He 
does them then through knowledge. How not ? The just man 
then is just through knowledge. Yes. Tlie unjust man then 
is unjust through what is opposite to what i.s just. It appears 
.so. Now the just man is just through wisdom. Yes. And 
the unjust man is unjust through the want of instruction. It 
seems so. [8.] That, which our ancestors left us, as wisdom, 
seems near to being justice; but that, which (they left) as 
want of instruction, to be injustice. It is likely. Are men 
uninstructed willingly, or unwillingly? Unwillingly. Un¬ 
willingly then they arc unjust. It appeari^so. But the un¬ 
just are wicked. Yes. Unwillingly then persons are wicked 
and unjust. By all means. But they act unjustly througli 
tliere being the unjust. Yes. Through an act of unwillingne.ss. 
Uertainly. But that, which is willing, does not take place 
through what is unwilling. It does not. But the doing of 
injustice, fakes place through the existence of injustice. Yes. 
Now injustice is an involuntary act. Involuntary. Unwillingly 
then persons do an injustice, and are unjust and wicked. Un- 
willingly, as it appears. The poet then did not in this case 
t< 11 a falsehood. It seems not. 

I liau’ twice omitted wt tip Kaipif after iv rm tinvn. See just 

aoote. 
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Of these dialogues, the former is said by Diogenes Laert., iii. 62, 
to be decidedly not written by Plato, and was one of those entitled 
'An^oXoi, and attributed to ^schines, son of Charinus, the sausage- 
maker ; of whom Socrates renmrked, as we learn from Diog. L. ii. 60, 
tliat he was the only person who knew how to honour him pro¬ 
perly. Now though no reason is there assigned for the remark, it 
is not difficult to conceive, by comparing what wj) know of the con¬ 
duct of some other pupils of Socrates, such as Critias and Alcibi- 
adcs, and even Plato, that iEschines not only put in practice the 
precepts of his master, but gave a true representation of his senti¬ 
ments, without altering them to suit, as Plato did, his own peculiar 
notions. , 

With regard to the subject matter of the dialogue, it may be ex¬ 
pressed in the words of Xenophon in Cyrop. i. 6, 46, that “ the 
wisdom of man no more knows how to choose what is best, than if a 
person were to do whatever might arise from the throw of a die;" a 
passage quoted opportunely by Davies on Cicero dc Nat. Dcor. i. 
33, “ Hoc ost non considerarc, sed quasi sortiri, quid loquare." And 
it was doubtless from the similarity of subject that Boeckh was led 
to attribute the Demodocus to the author of the Sisyphus; of which 
the only separate edition is to be found in my “ Plato's Four Dia¬ 
logues, the Crito, Hippias, Alcibiades, and Sisyphus,” published by 
^'alpy in 1831; while the Demodocus is one of the sntall portions of 
•be Platonic and Pseudo-Platonic writings, that have never appeared 
m a separate form. 
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SISYPHUS; 

0R» 

UPON TAKING COUNSEL. 


PERSONS OP THE DIALOGtTE. 
SOCRATES AND SISYPHUS. 


[1.] Soc. And * we too waited a long time for you yester¬ 
day, Sisyphus, at the display made by Sfratonicus, in order 
tliat you might, together with us, hear a clever man, who both 
by word and deed exhibited many and beautiful things; ^ and’ 
when we thought you would no longer be»present, we were 
by ourselves the hearers of the man. 

Sis. ■* Truly by Zeus.'* Fora want of leisure of rather a com¬ 
pulsory kind occurred to me, so that I neglected ’ the display. 
For our rulers had a consultation yesterday, and they compel¬ 
led me to consult with them. Now with us Pharsalians ® it is 
a law to obey the rulers, should they order any of us to consult 
with them. 

Soc. And honourable it is to obey the law and to be re¬ 
puted by fellow-citizens to be a good counsellor, as you are 

‘ As this dialogue is one of those called ‘‘kKi^aXoi, “ headless,” wo 
need not wonder at the appearance of *ai,'here. 

With the mention of vpiyitaTa here, may be compared that of Ipya, 
m another Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, called Hipparchus, p. 228, B. a\X« 
ri^woXXd rai eaXd ipya ao^iac imitiiaro. 

In lieu of rai iirii, one would have expected itrti ti — 

*—* Although Noi pA are found thus united in Horn. IX. A. 235, Nni 
pi role ecqwrpov, and elsewhere, yet here the sentence seems rather 
ton abrupt. ■* 

* I have omitted pri after ware, for it is hardly intelligible in this place. 

* Instead of sal, which has no meaning here, the author wrote yt, for 
yt IS thus found alter proper names, as I could show by numerous pas- 
*»ges. And ye and tai are frequently confounded, as I have re¬ 
marked on Eurip. Tro. 520. 
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’ [reputed to be a good counsellor as one of the Pharsalians].' 
But, Sisyphus, although I should not be able to enter upon a 
discussion against you on the subject of consulting correctly, 
conceiving it to be a work requiring much leisure, and a 
lengthy argument, still I would endeavour to converse with 
you first about consulting in the absti-act, what it is. Can you 
then tell me what it is to consult in the abstract ? Do not 
(tell) ^ me what it is to do so well or ill or in any manner,* but 
what kind of thing it is alone by itself. For you could well 
and easily tell,^ being so good a counsellor. But (I fear) lest 
it is a superfluous work for me to make of you the inquiry. 

Sis. Is it then unknown to you what it is to consult ? 

Soc. It is, Sisyphus, to myself at least, if it be any thing 
else than for a person, who does not know any thing of those 
matters respecting which it is requisite to do some act, to speak 
like a diviner and off-handed, whatever may present itself, and 
to make a guess * according to the same things for himself 
like persons playing at odd and even,® who, knowing nothing 
about the even and odd, which they hold in their own ’ hands, 
nevertheless happen by accident to say what is true about 
the same® things. To consult then is oftentimes a thing 

*—' The words between the brackets are an evident interpolation. 
As regards the matter compare Hipp. Maj. ( 2. 

* On the ellipse of Xtyt after itri fioi sec myself on ^sch. Suppl. 284. 

^ ® The Greek is at present fj ri koXCiq iroij— It was originally q Toy' 
irisf— For KaXwp would be superfluous after the preceding iS— 
On aXXwc TTiits compare Aleibiad. 11. § 13, n; Phoedr. p. 272, B.; Pro¬ 
tag. p. 333, B.; and on y dXXu; and koKHs, see Crito, § 13, n. 

* The Greek is ij sal irdpv pgSiutc aiiros — But the sense requires, 
as I have translated, li yip xai xavv p^diios tljrotf iv oiirwj y ’— Com¬ 
pare Euthyph. p. 14, A. pfSiots dv ttwotf. Hipp. Maj. § 15, voi o/uspov 
ri vov TovT av liq pdflijpa, iv triy olirwj iroXXwv Iwiaraaai. With 
regard to tS xai pf Siuc, see Schtefer'on Bos. v. Kirdwof. 

*—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek, eai atri rairi airip — 
out of which I am unable to make a particle of sense. 1 could have 
understood dKaZovra icord iravra tj wwj, making a guess on all points 
somehow successfully,” as I suggested twenty years ago. , 

• On this game see the commentators on Lysid. p. 206, F., Aristoph- 
Pint. 817, anddlorace’s “Ludere par impar.” 

’ This aiiTwv is very strange here, as if the party playing did not know 
the number in his own hand. Common sense evidently leads to tUv 
ivavTluv, " tlie opposite patty,” in lieu of rwv abruv— and to iviSsiv in 
lieu of Ixwoiv—. 

• Here again I am at a loss in irrpt rwv avrvv. For the sense leads 
at once to iripi wdvrwv— 
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of this kind, that a person, although knowing nothing of the 
matters, about which he is consulting, yet happens by accident 
to say what is the truth. If then it is a thing of this kind, I 
know what to consult is ; if however it is not a thing of this 
kind, I should not know it at all. 

Sis. It is not of such a kind as not to know in reality any 
thing at all, but to know partly something of the matter in 
hand, and partly not to know at all* 

[2.] Soc. Do you mean that to consult is, by Zeus, a thing 
of this kind; that, as I seem to myself to divine somewhat your 
notions relating to the act of consulting well, it is the seeking 
to discover the best things for a person to employ himself in 
for his own benefit, but not to know them clearly, *but for 
this to be, as it were, in some form of a thought ?** Do you not 
mean somehow in this way. 

Sis. I do. 

Soc. Whether do men seek -such things as they know, or 
such as they do not know ? 

Sis. Both. 

Soc. Do you mean by this something ef this kind, that 
men seek both what they kndw and what they do not know ? 
just as if a person should know Callistratus, who he is but 
not know to find where he is, * not who is Callistratus.'* Do 
you mean that to seek both is after this manner. 

Sis<, I do. 

Soc. He then, who knows Callistratus, would not seek that 
matter, namely, to know him. 

Sis. He would not. 

Soc. But he would, where he might be. 

Sis. It seems so to myself at least. 

Soc. Nor would he seek even this, namely, where it was 
possible to find him, if he knew already; but he would find 
him forthwith. 

' On account of the antithesis in tiSivat n, I have translated as if thO 
Greek were /tijJi vav, not /n/Ss va — Compare Xenoph. M. S. iv. 6, 7, 
Ap oivloKii <roi dv9pw7rfi SvvarivUvai ra ovra TdvTalvicTaa9af,.Oi$i 
f<« Ai' ffiotyt woWombv /upoc airuv. Of course I am aware that /tqdiiro) 

»iri(TTaiT0at is found just afterwards, but there is not, as here, any antithesis. 

—’ Such seems to be the meaning of the words, dXK' Hemp iv yoycei 
riM elvai roCro — 

* In the formula KaWlarparov yiyvaami op rtf Ian, the noun is not 
elsewhere, if I rightly remember, repeated. I have therefore omitted it. 

The words between the numerals, I confess, I cannot understand. 
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Sis. Yes. 

Soc. Men then do not seek the things, which they know, 
but, as it seems, what they do not know. But if this reason¬ 
ing appears to you to be of a captious kind, and to have been 
spoken, not for the sake of a practical purpose, but for con¬ 
versation merely, consider the matter in this way, if the case 
seems to be such as has been, just now stated. Do you not 
know that this takes place in geometry ? that by geometricians 
the diameter is not unknown, whether it be a diameter or not, 
—for this I well know * is not sought to be discovered by them, 
—but how great it is in measurement in proportion to the sides 
of the space which it intersects ? Is not this the very thing 
which is sought respecting it? • 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soc. For it is that, which is unknown. Is it not so ? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. Know you not that the doublipg of the cube is sought 
to be discovered by geometricians, how great it is by calcula¬ 
tion ? But the cube itself is not sought for by them, whether 
it is a cube, or not i for that at least they know well.* Is it 
not so ? 

Sis.‘Yes. 

Soc. Respecting the air likewise, do you not know that 
Anaxagoras and Empedocles, and the rest of those, * who talk 
about meteorology,* are all seeking whether it is boundless or 
has a limit ? 

Sis. Yes I do. 

Soc. But not the question, whether it is air. Is it not so i 

Sis. It is.^ 

[3.] Soc. Will you then agree with me that such is the 
case with all other things* now® that to no person is thert 

' Although oiiSi yip oiU is not an uncommon expression, yet here 1 
should prefer—oWi ydp, oW ij, and so I have translated; for the seconc 
oioi is omitted in some MSS. 

’ The Greek is toM yc. It was, I think, tovt 6 y ij— 

’—* Theworq in Lucian’s Icaromenipp. § 5, is tSiTiupoXhxtlSi “ 
Aristophanes NtJ. 359, Mcrewpoeo^torrwi'; and in 332, /urfwpo^lvacac. 

‘ After 4 yap, the answer generally expresses an assertion, not a nega 
tion; which however is found again towards the end of this §, n. ^ 

* The Greek is xal *nrd tuv aXKuv —which I cannot understand. ■ 
have translated as' if it were originally cal rd r&v— 

• Instead of ijSt) one MS. has lij, which leads to rai dri— 
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any seeking' after the things he knows, but rather after those 
which he does not know ? • 

Sis. I will. 

Soc. Did not the consulting appear to us to be this very 
thing, namely, that a person is seeking after the best thinp 
relating to what he would require to employ himself in for 
his own benefit. 

Sis. Yes. 

Soc. And the seeking was, like the consulting, about things 
to be done. Is it not so ? 

Sis. Entirely. 

Soc. Must we not consider then at present, what impediment 
is in the way of those, who are seeking, to the discovery of the 
things, about which they are making the search ? 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soc. Could we say that any thing else was an impediment 
to them except a want of knowledge ? 

{Sis. Nothing else).* 

Soc. Let us, by Zeus, consider the matter very much, let¬ 
ting out,® as the saying is, every rope, and,sending out every 
voice.® And view thou this»point with me. Think you that 
a man could consult about music, who knows nothing of music; 
or how he ought to play on the guitar, or to perform any 
thing according to the musician’s art ? 

Sis. Not I indeed. 

Soc. What then, as regards generalship, or piloting ? Do 
you think that the persofl, who knows neither of those arts, 

' The syntax requires instead of Jijreii', either tnTtifia or rA Jijrjlv. 

’ I have introduced, whaf the sense requires, 04* aXXo. Bekker in¬ 
deed assigns Scoa-u/uv vii Aia to Sisyphus, on the authority of four MSS. 
But such an answer could never be given to the question, ’Ap’ oiv oXXo 
n dv — 

* In lieu of ifivne, Bekker would read dpdmc— But we meet in 

Protagor. p. 338, A., with h^itvat xai xaXdirai rdp vviat role XAyotf: 
although a little afterwards one MS. reads o4pi'(t ifivTa; where the rest 
have l^ivTa. Winckelmann prefers ijitvrtf, similar to liian itdvra Ai) 
adXwi', in Eurip. Med. 278, and ‘navra tii eaXuv in Aristoph. 

Iirjr. 753, to which he might have added Hit} KoXup in Tro. 94, and 
Here. F. 837. But the play in the words requires here, Kakwv ipiivrtf 
and 0uv^v dfiivnc — where the latter expression is simitar to i/tuviji' 

in Phoen. 1449, and fBoyy^v i<j>y in Hippol. 418. 

* On the formula traaav Auvnv that see HeindoVf on Euthyd. p. 
293, A. 
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would have it in his power to consult about either of those 
matters, *as to whatsis to be done by him, and how,' who 
knows not to act the general or pilot ? 

Sis, I do not. 

Soc. Do you think then that the case is so respecting all 
other matters, of which a person knows nothing; that it is not 
possible for him even to consult,* who knows nothing about 
them ? 

Sis. I do. 

Soc. But it is (possible) for him to seek (to know).* Is 
it not ? 

Sis. Certainly, 

Soc. To seek then would not be the same as to consult. 

Sis. How could it ? 

Soc. Because to seek is surely applied to the matters, whicli 
a person does not know; but it seems to be not possible for a 
person to consult about those matters, of which he is ignorant. 
Or has not this been said correctly 

SU. Very much so. 

Soc. Ye were .then yesterday seeking to discover what 
was best for the state; but ye did not know it. For if ye 
had khown, ye would not surely have been seeking it, just as 
we do not seek any thing amongst those which we know. Is 
it not so ? 

Sis. It is.® 

Soc. Whether does it seem to you, Sisyphus, if a person 
does not know, that he ought to seek or to learn ? 

Sis. To myself at least it seems, by Zeus, to learn. 

Soc. And correctly does it seem so. But does it seem to 
you that he ought to learn rather tfian seek on this account, 
because a person would discover more quickly and easily, if 

'—* The Greek is 8, n rroitinov ttij aiirif Sirwc arparriytiTtov ij 
Kv^tpvtiriov iKtivip abrip], where the words between the brackets ate 
evidently an interpolation of wotqrlov, as I remarked twenty years ago; 
when 1 likewise suggested b, n iS Sruc — similar to b, n sal 'ovti in 
Sympos. p. 212, B. 

* The Greelf is iti^ tdivai utiii jSovXtvtodat jrie Svvariv — where 
ftij tlSivai is at variance with the train of thought; for the question is 
about the being able to consult, not about the being able to know. Hence 
I have omitted liiivai here, and, after changing those words into r/v 
(ibtvai, inserted them in (®), for there Jijrfiv could hardly stand by itself. 

* I have translated, as if ti had dropt out after iXix9t). • 

' Here, as in (’), the negative assertion is an answer to ij yap. 
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he leamt from those, who know, than if he were to seek himr 
self what he did not know ? Or is it on some other account ? 

Sis. ‘ On no other than this.' 

[4.] Why did ye not then yesterday, disregarding the act 
of consulting about matters, of which ye knew nothing, and of 
seeking to do the best for the state,^ learn from some one of 
those, who did know, how ye might do the best for the state ? 
But ye seem to me to have been sitting the whole of yesterday 
and speaking off-hand, and prophesying about matters, of 
which ye were ignorant, and neglecting to learn, both the 
rulers of the state and you together with them. But perhaps 
you will say that this has been played off by myself against 
you for the sake of a conversation merely, and it has not been 
proved to you seriously. Consider then, by Zeus, this ques¬ 
tion at least for the present with seriousness. If it were con¬ 
ceded that to consult is something, and not, as now discovered, 
to be ’nothing else than a knowledge according to conjecture, 
and a speaking off-hand,’ making use of merely a more solemn 
name,' but nothing else,’ do you think, that as regards the 
act of consulting well and being good counsallors, persons dif¬ 
fer one from another on that point,® as persons ’[differ 
one from another]’ on all the other kinds of knowledge, 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were, 06k dXX’ ij Sid tovto, not 
OvK dXXd Std TouTo, although a similar impropriety is found in another 
Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Hipparch. p.227, B. ^ dXXo n; Oiiic- dXXd— 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were rp w<SX«, not Iv ry jrdXti, 
where the preposition is superfluous, as shown by the very next sentence. 

• The Greek is oAdiv—dXXoTov ^ Sirsp ljri«rr^/iy rt xai tUaoia 
Kai axtStaaitof, literally " nothing strange than what is knowledge and 
guessing, and speaking off-hand.” But the idea of any thing strange is 
here quite out of place; while this union of knowledge and guessing would 
be a manifest aWrdity. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were, 
what I formerly suggested, o6Skv oXXo ov y Smp ImoTtipri yt Kar ika- 
eiai/ Kai ax’^Siaapov. 

* Compare Lucian in Icaro-Menipp. § 29, ivopa atpviv Ttjv dpir^v 
w<pi9c/uvoi; and see Valckenacr in Eurip. Diatrib. p. 258, who might 
liave quoted Eustath. IX. i. p. 762, 62, Bas. (rtpvdrijroc iripiinT&apaTi 
VO roil irpdy/iarot Svairpoaiiinov avyKokiirrtTai: and have corrected 
‘^apatriTatTpan by the aid of raly vs^votc rauraif T^pairtraopaatv 
ixP’loavTo, in Protagor. p. 317. 

' I confess I can scarcely understand SKKip S’ oSSevi — The sense evi¬ 
dently requires dXySst S' oSSapij — “ but true not at all.” 

* In lieu of airiS the sense and syntax require Iv aiiyip, similar to Iv 
vaif dWaig Iriar^patg, just afterwards. 

’ The words between the numerals are a manifest interpolation. 
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(such as) carpenters from carpenters, physicians from physi¬ 
cians, and hautboy-players from hautboy-players, and all the 
rest of handicraftsmen differ from each other ?' As then those 
engaged in these arts (differ),“ think you that in the act of 
consulting persons would differ at all in this manner, one 
from another ? 

Sis, Yes I do. 

Soc. Now tell me, do not all, both those who consult well, 
and those who do so ill, consult about matters that are about 
to be? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. ®Is the future any thing else than what is not as yet ?’ 

Sis. It is not. 

Soc. For if it were, it would not surely be still about to be, 
but it would be already. Is it not so ? 

Sis. Yes. 

Soc. ^Therefore that, which is not yet, in reality has not 
been produced.* 

Sis. It has not. 

Soc. “ Therefore that, which is not and has not been pro¬ 
duced, has no existence in reality.® 

Sis. It has not. 

[5.] Soc. Do not all, then, who consult well or ill, consult 
about things which neither are, nor have been, and which have 
no existence, when they consult respecting things about to 
be? 

Sis. At least they seem so. 

Soc. Does it seem to you possible for a person to hit well 
or ill a thing, that does not exist ? 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were airol iavruv, not airoi ri- 
airiv, where iavruv is dWqXuv, as elsewhere. 

’ I have neglected the unintelligible q found between rix^aii; and o3 jru— 

’—• The Greek is dXXo ri oiv i} ri itiWovra oujro) hriv. But the 
sense requires, ns I remarked long ago,'aXXo n oiv tA /leXKovra g S 
oCru iariv, and so I have translated. 

‘—* The Greek is oIikovv ti /iq vu iariv oirut oiii yiyove ra iir) 
ovra— literally, “ Therefore if it is not yet thus, that which is not has 
not been ever,” which I must leave for others, if they can, to understand. 
The train of thought requires, oiixovv, d jiq iru lariv. avrue o6li yiyovf. 

‘—* Here again the chain of reasoning leads to ovkovv, d fiii rtu ian 
fitlii yiyovtv, ovyru oiSt fimv Ixu oiltfUav ivras, as I have translated, 
not ovKovv tl fitjiru fit/ti yiyovtv — abruv — where airuv has nothing to 
which it can be referred. 
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Sis. How say you this ? 

Soc. I will explain, what I mean to say. Consider then. 
How would you distinguish out of many archers, which of 
them was the good and (which) the bad ? 

* Sis. Surely this is not difficult to know.* 

Soc. For perhaps you would bid them shoot at some mark. 
Is it not so ? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not decide that he is the conqueror, who 
hits most often the mark in a direct way.* 

Sis. Yes, I would. 

Soc. But *if there were no mark laid down* for them to 
shoot at, but each shot where he^ liked, how could you dis¬ 
tinguish between the good and bad archer ? 

Sis. Not at all. 

Soc. Would you then not be at a loss to distinguish between 

‘ I have attributed all between the numerals to Sisyphus, not, as 
commonly, to Socrates; and altered rj into ijv — 

’ I scarcely understand eor’ 6f9bv — The sense evidently requires 
something like “ in the bull’s eye,” which is in the Centre of a target, and 
would be expressed probably in Gkeck by xar’ 6it^a\ov — 

’—® Here is evidently an allusion to an jEsopo-Socratic fable, first 
published in a latent metrical form by De Furia, from a Vatican MS., but 
recently in a more complete state from an Athos MS. by Boissonade; 
who however did not perceive some errors in the (Jreek, which I corrected 
in llevue de Philologie, vol. ii. p. 225, and I will therefore present the 
reader with an English version of it. 

“ To the gods Apollo, his long arrows holding. 

Spoke thus—Who knows the arrow to let fly. 

Than the far-darting farther ? On the strife 
With Phoebus enter’d Zeus, his weapons handling. 

In Ares’ helmet Hermes shook the lots. 

Which Phoebus first obtaining, with his hands 
The bent bow pushing from him, and the string 
Letting go sharply, first his arrow fix’d 
Within the distant gardens of the West. 

When with his stride did Zeus the distance clear, 

And cried—Where shall I shoot ? no space have I. 

And no bow drawing, bow-man’s glory gained.” 

To the same fable an allusion is made by Lucretius in i. 968, “ si quis 
procurrat ad oras Ultimus extremes jaciatqne volatile telum,” quoted by 
Davies on Cicero de N. D. i. 20, “ animus—ita late longeque peregrinalur, 
ut nullam tamen oram ultimam videat, in qua possit insisteie.” 

* Common sense requires “where,” not “how,” in Greek Bwue, not 
iirioc, and so I have translated. 
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those consulting well or ill, if they did not know what they 
were consulting about ? 

Sis. Yes, I should. 

Soc. Do not those then, who consult respecting things about 
to be, consult respecting things not in existence? 

Sis. Certainly. 

Soc. It is not therefore possible for any person to hit the 
thing not in existence. For how does any one seem to you to 
be able to hit, what is not in existence ? 

Sis. Not at all. 

Soc. Since then it is not possible to hit, what is not in 
existence, no one would be able to hit any thing* of those not 
in existence by consulting. For things that are about to be 
belong to those not in existence. Is it not so ? 

Sis. So it seems at least to me. 

Soc. He then, who does not hit things about to be, would 
be amongst men neither a good counsellor, nor a bad coun¬ 
sellor. 

Sis. It seems he would not. 

Soc. Nor is a {Krson (said)’* to be either a better counsel¬ 
lor, or a worse counsellor, not even if he should be more suc¬ 
cessful or less successful in hitting, what is not in existence. 

Sis. He is not, 

Soc. Looking then to what circumstance men call certain 
persons by the name® of good counsellors, or bad counsellors, 
is it not worthy, Sisyphus, to think again upon this matter ? 

Sis. (I say so).^ 


‘ I have translated as if the Greek were dv yi n, not &v Iv— 

' As there is nothing on which ilvai can depend, I suspect the author 
wrote Oidi Xiyirai, not OvSi yt—as I have translated. 

’ To avoid the strange expression dwoKaXovny—tlmi, I have trans¬ 
lated, as if the Greek were dvoica\ovatv—6)>6ftari— 

* The dialogue is generally thought to be imperfect; but it will be 
complete, if we suppose that has dropt out after Stevie—and so I 
hare translated. 



DEIODOCUS. 


[1.] You are, Deraodocua, requesting* me to advise you 
on the matters, about which you are come together to de¬ 
liberate. But it has come into my mind to consider, what 
avails this meeting of yours, and the eagerness of those, who 
think to advise with you, and the vote, which each of you thinks 
of giving. For, in the first place, unless it be possible to advise 
correctly and skilfully on the points, respecting which ye are 
come to deliberate, how is it not ridiculous for you to come 
together to deliberate on points, respecting wliich it is not pos¬ 
sible to advise correctly ? And in the second place, if it be 
possible to advise correctly and skilfully upon matters of this 
kind, still the knowledge, by which it is possible to advise 
correctly on them, is none. How then is it not out of place? 
But if there be any knowledge, by which it is possible to ad¬ 
vise correctly on such matters, is it not necessary that there 
should be certain persons skilled to advise correctly on m.at- 
ters of this kind ? And if there are certain persons, skilled 
to advise on those points, about which you are come together 
to deliberate, is it not necessary for you likewise to know how 
to advise on these matters, or not to know ? Or that some 
persons should know, and some not ? If then all of you know, 
what need is there for you to come together to deliberate? for 
each of you is competent to advise. But if, on the other hand, 
all of you do not know, how will you be able to deliberate ? 
Or what advantage would there be to you in this meeting to¬ 
gether, if you are not able to deliberate ? But if some of you 
know, and others do not know, but these are in want of coun¬ 
sel, whether it is possible for an intellectual person to advise 

' On this meaning of kiKivuv see Alcibiad. II, § n. 70. 
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the unskilled, even a single person is sufficient to advise with 
those of 70U, who do know. Or do not all, who know, advise 
the same thing ? so that it is fitting, after 70U have heard that 
person, to separate. But now you do not this; but you wish 
to hear many giving their advice; for you do not take upon 
yourselves to know those, who are attempting to advise with 
you on points, on which they are advising. For if you had 
taken upon yourselves to know those, who were advising with 
you, it would have been sufficient for you to have heard one 
person alone. To come together then with the view of hear¬ 
ing those, who do not know, as if you were doing something 
of importance, how is it not a thing out of place ? Respect¬ 
ing then this meeting of yours, I am in this way at a loss. 

[2.] And that too is a thing of difficulty relating to the 
eagerness of those, who think they can advise with you. For 
if, while advising, they do not give the same advice upon the 
same points, how can they all advise correctly, when they do 
not advise what he, who advises correctly, would advise ?' 
Or how can the eagerness of those, who are eager to advise 
on points, in which they are unskilled, not be out of place ? 
for being skilled, \hey would not choose to advise incorrectly. 
But if, on the other hand, they advise the same, what need is 
there for tliem all to advise ? for a single one of them would, 
if advising the same, be sufficient. To be eager then on such 
matters, as would be of no importance, how is it not ridi¬ 
culous ? Neither then would the eagerness of the unskilled 
be not out of place, when it is of such a kind; nor would men 
of sense feel an eagerness on such matters, knowing that even 
one of them would do the same thing by advising what was fit¬ 
ting ; so that I am uilable to discover how the eagerness of 
those, who fancy they are advising, is not ridiculous. 

[3.] But as regards the vote which you are thinking to 
give, I am the most at a loss, what it can avail. For whether 
are you giving a judgment upon those, who know how to ad¬ 
vise? ’But more persons will not advise at all any better 

' I have trailjlatcd, as if the Greek were fl Slv Jw/ijSovXtuoc— not fl 
{v^)3avXcv((. 

’ The Greek is at present dXX’ ou irXii'owf ivoq ^vftfiovXevaovffty, 
oitl dXXitff KOI dXXwc Tipi riu avrov, which I cannot understand. I 
have therefore translated, as if it were originally dXX’ oS n TrXfiov irXti- 
ofts Me Xv/tPovXticova’ tv, oid* ti dXXot dXXwf vipi rov alirov. 
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tlian one, nor some one way and others another correctly upon 
the same matter so that respecting them there will be no need 
for you to give a vote. But are you giving a judgment' upon 
some, who are unskilled and who ought not to advise any 
persons ?' Surely it is not fitting to intrust to such persons, 
ss if they were madmen, to advise. But if you are to give a' 
judgment upon neither the skilled nor the unskilled, upon 
whom are you to give it ? But w'hat need is there for other 
persons to advise with you at all, if you are competent to 
give a judgmenttupon such matters? But if on the other 
hand you are not competent, of what avail are your votes ? 
Or how is it not ridiculous for you to come together, as if 
about to consult, when you yourselves are in want of ad¬ 
vice, and arc incompetent, and yet fancy that you ought 
to come together and give a vote, as if competent to form 
a judgment? For neither by being taken singly are you 
ignorant, and become sensible by being taken together; nor, 
on the other hand, are you at a loss individually, but by 
coming together are no longer at a loss. But do you be¬ 
come competent to see together what things are to be done 
by you ? and this too, when you have neither learnt them from 
any one, nor discovered them yourselves j which is the most 
shocking thing of all. For being unable to see together, what 
is to be done, you will not be competent to give a j udgment upon 
the party, who is advising you correctly upon these matters ; 
*nor, if a person, standing alone, as an adviser, should say 
this, that he himself will teach you what is to be done, is it 
in your power to form a correct judgment® upon those, who 
are advising you correctly or not. Now this would be a state 
not less shocking than that. If then neither the meeting nor 
the (single) ® adviser is able to make you competent to give a 

• In lieu of rat if fiij SiX ivfipovXivovTat Kpivtrt, the sense seems 
to require, as I have translated, xai, oDj pif Sti ^viijiovXtiuv rtal, 
tfiviTi — 

, —’ The Greek is at present oui’ aj roiird y Ipii tl{ 6 ^vfi/SovXcvuv 
vfitv oJrof i/ia{ SiSd^ivd TrpaKreov i/tlv i<rri xai Kpivtiy — where I can 
discover neither sense nor syntax. Opportunely then do three MSS. offer 
cicdjti, which has led me to oid" il tovto y IptX tlf £)v 6 XvpfiovXiiiuv, 
OTi airoj vpdt ttSa^u, d wpaKTta Iv vfiXv hriv, li Kpivuv — what I have 

translated. 

* For the sake of the antithesis I have translated as if the Greek were 
onginally /ojeEIZOXi/i— not pti60)Lvn~ 
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judgment, what need is there to you for voting ? Or how is this 
meeting of yours not opposed to your votes, and the vote to 
the eagerness of those advising you ? For this meeting of 
yoprs is that of persons not competent, but in need of advisers; 
while the votes are given as of persons not wanting advisers, 
but able to form a judgment, and to advise; and the eager¬ 
ness of those advising you, is as of persons who know; but 
the votes are given by you, as if the persons advising did not 
know. Now if any one were to ask you, who have voted, and 
the peraon advising you, respecting the matters on which you 
have voted—do you know what will that be, for the sake oi 
which you think of doing what you have voted ? you would 
not, I think, be able to say. And even if that should takf 
place, for the sake of which you have it in your thoughts t( 
do every thing,' do you know how it will benefit you ? I thinl 
that neither you nor the party advising you would be able t( 
tell this. But you conceive that some of those with intellect' 
® know somehow this. But if a person should ask you who h 
the party,® I do not think you would agree on this point 
When therefore l»th the things, about which you are consult 
ing,^.are such as not to be manifest, and the persons likewise 
who vote and advise, are unskilled, reasonably will you say tha 
it often falls out that persons have no faith in, and repent of 
those things, for which they have taken counsel and voted 
Now such events it is not becoming to fall out to the sensible 
For they know the things, about which they give advice, botl 
of what kind they are, and that they exist firmly to the partie 
persuaded, for the sake of whom they give the advice, an 
that neither to themselves nor to the parties persuaded wi' 
there be a repentance for any thing senseless.® On matter 

' In lieu of dv, omitted in two MSS., the autlior wrote, I suspect, vat 
as I have translated. On the phrase xpdmiv wav and its frequent coi 
ruption see my note on jEsch. Eum. 995. 

’ 1 have translated, as if the Greek were Iwiav, not dvav. Sec m 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

’—* The Greek is tiiivai ri roiruv, tl rtj— which I cannot unde 
stand; to say nothing of the want of connexion in the sentences. 'I 
meet both objections, I suspect the author wrote tUivai ri wov riva 
A ns — what I have translated. 

‘ Correct Greek would require {u/rjSowXsdteOr, not ivnfiovXtim — 

• From wuaBAaiv airoXs it is easy to elicit wtiaOeiaiv avow nvoc- 
required by the sense, and to reject the repeated airoXs, which it is in 
possible to understand. 
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then of this kind I conceive that those, who possess any sense, 
should think it fit to give advice; but not about the matters 
on which you are requesting me to advise; for from their ad¬ 
vice the result is good fortune, but from the trifling of these 
misfortune. 


[4.] I was once present with a person while he was 
admonishing his friend, because the latter had trusted to 
an accuser, not having heard the other party making an 
apology for himself, but hearing only the accuser. He said 
that (the friend) had done a terrible thing, in deciding against 
the party without having been present himself, or having 
heard from the friends of the party, to whose statements it 
vm reasonable for him to trust. For,* after having heard 
both, he would not have so hastily trusted to the accuser ; but 
that it was just, before conferring praise or blame, to hear 
the party make his defence, as well as the accuser. For how 
could any one decide correctly a suit, or judge in a proper 
manner between persons, without hearing the,opposite parties ? 
for that it is better that assertions, like a purple colour and 
gold-money, should be judged of by being placed side by side. 
Or for what purpose has time been allowed to both the op¬ 
posite parties in a suit ? or the judges sworn to hear both sides 
equally ? unless the lawgiver conceived that suits would be 
decided more justly and better by the judges. But you seem 
to me to have not even heard of what is said by the multitude. 
What is it ? said (the other). 

’Decide no suit, till both accounts you’ve heard.’ 

And yet this would not have been thus circulated, if it had not 
been well said, and as is fitting. I advise you therefore, said he, 
for the future not to blame or praise persons so hastily. The 
other then said that it appeared to him an absurd thing, if it 
were impossible to know, when one person was speaking, whe¬ 
ther he was telling the truth or a falsehood, and yet possible 
to know, when two persons were speaking ; and Impossible to 

‘ I have translated as if the Greek were oi ydp &v — not oii’ a5 — 

On this proverbial verse see my note on iBsch. Bum. 417. Winc- 
kelmann refers to t’aehse on Murot. Var. Lect. vii. 18, and Stephan. Thes. 
b' Gr. T. i. p. 190, ed. Par. 

VOL. vi. 
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learn from a person, when telling the truth, hut possible to be 
taught by that very person and another, when telling a false¬ 
hood; and if one by speaking straightforwardly and truly 
should be unable to show what he is saying clearly, but that 
two, one of whom should tell a falsehood, and not speak 
straightforwardly, should be able to show clearly that, which 
the party speaking straightforwardly was not able to show 
clearly. And I am at a loss, said he, on this point likewise, 
how they are to show it clearly; whether by being silent, or 
speaking. For if they are to show it clearly by being silent, 
there would be a need of hearing neither, much less both. 
But if by speaking both are to show it clearly, and both 
parties speak according to no regular manner and time *—for 
both think they have a right to speak in turn—how is it pos¬ 
sible for both to show the matter clearly ? For if both are 
showing the matter clearly at the same time, both will be 
speaking together at the same time. ^ But this they are not 
wont to do, nor do the laws permit it so that if they are tc 
show the matter clearly by speaking, each of them will do sc 
by speaking; and when either party speaks, then either partj 
will show the matter clearly; so that they will speak one be¬ 
fore and the other after; and they will show the matter clearly 
one before and the other after. Now if each party in turr 
shows the same matter clearly, what need is there to hear th( 
latter ? for the matter will have become clear by the part) 
first speaking. But.if both parties show clearly ®that mat¬ 
ter, said he,® how will not either of them have done so? foi 
how would both be able to show clearly that, which one o 

* In lieu of rpoirov one MS. affords as a var. lect. xpdvov— and henc 
X v 

another has rpoirov — By the aid of both united I have been led t 
rpdirov Kai xpovov, what I have translated. For in a law-suit at Athen 
both the manner and the time were, in some cases, defined by law. 

J— i The Greek is at present, toCto (S' oIik Iwfft — But as there is no 
thing to which iHai can be united, opportunely does one MS. read ovxa 
Biiinv, where evidently lies hid oiic tlMaat— while from lHaiv it is eas 
to elicit l&a 4 vdpoi— what I have translated; for custom and law ar 
thus perpetually united. 

s—* The Greek is at present Uiivo $' tfti — But ixtivo could hardl 
be used for aM: and if it could, still less would be here introduce 
superfluously. Opportunely then do MSS. offer, one another 
afld a third : for the author wrote, I suspect, inlvo S', 3 iaa^is fiv- 
i. c. ‘‘ that matter, which was not clear—” 
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them shall not have done so ? But if either shall have shown 
it clearly, it is evident that the former will have spoken of 
it, and the former will have shown it clearly; so that how is 
it not possible for the person hearing him alone to know all 
correctly ? * On hearing them I was at a loss, and unable to 
decide. For the others, who were present, said that the first 
reasoning was true. If then you can advise me® on this 
matter, whether it is possible, ®when one person is saying 
any thing, to know correctly what he is saying, say so; * or 
whether there is need of a speaker on the opposite side, if a 
person would know which is speaking sti’aightforwardly. Or 
whether it is not necessary to hear both parties ? Or how do 
you think ? 


[5.} The day before yesterday a person was finding fault 
with another, because he was unwilling to lend money or to 
trust him; and the party, with whom he was finding fault, 
was defending himself; whereupon another person amongst 
those, who were present, inquired of the parfy finding fault— 
whether he, who had not trusted nor lent the money, had 
erred ? and have not you too, said he, who did not persuade 
him to lend, erred ? In what, said the other party, have I 
erred ? Which of the two, said (the inquirer), seems to you 
to err ? the person, who fails in what he wishes, or he, who 
does not (fail) ? The person w'ho fails, said he. Have you 
then not failed in wishing to borrow; while he, who did not 
wish to give up (his money), has not failed in that point. 
Truly so, said he; but in what have I erred, even if he has 
not given it me ? Because, said (the inquirer), if you have 
begged the things which you ought not, how do you think 
that you have not erred ? while he has acted correctly in not 
giving them up; but if, on the other hand, you have begged 


* I have translated as if irdvr’ ti had dropt out between anovaavra 
and yvdvai. » 

Mn lieu of Xvjn^aXkuQai, the sense evidently requires Iwfi^ovXiitaOat— 
ror the party himself could make a conjecture, but could not give the 
advice he wanted. 




Here again I suspect that something has dropt out. The Greek 
•Sat present tvAf Xlyovroj yvuvai ri Xtyit — It was originally tvof 
atyovroj n, yviivat d, o, n Xiyti, Xiyi — what I have translated.” 

1 2 
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what you ought, and failed in this point, how have you not of i 
necessity erred? Perhaps so, said he; but how has he not ' 
erred, who did not trust rae ? If you had treated with him, 
said (the inquirer), as was fitting, you would not have erred at 
all. Not at all. But now you have not treated with him, as 
was fitting. I appear so, said he. If then he was not per¬ 
suaded, when you were treating with him, as was not fitting, 
how can you justly find fault with him ? I am unable to say. 
Nor can you say tliat one must not pay attention to those, who 
conduct themselves ill ? This (I can say) very much, said 
he. Do not then those persons seem to you to conduct them¬ 
selves ill, who treat with a party in a manner that is not fit¬ 
ting ? To me at least (they seem so), said he. In what then 
did he err, if he paid no attention to you, when conducting 
yourself ill ? It appears, said he, in nothing. Why then, said 
(the inquirer), do persons find fault on such matters with each 
other, and blame those, who are not persuaded by them, be¬ 
cause they are not persuaded, but do not find fault with them¬ 
selves at all, because they have not persuaded them ? Here¬ 
upon .another party who was present, observed—When a 
person has conducted himself well towards any one, and has 
assisted him, and subsequently requests that party to conduct 
himself in a similar manner towards him, but does not meet 
with such conduct, how does he not reasonably find fault ? Is 
not, said (the inquirer), the person whom the party requests 
to conduct himself in a similar manner, either able to conduct 
himself well, or unable ? (Yes.) * And if he is unable, how 
can he properly make the request, who requests him (to per¬ 
form)* what he cannot ? but if he is able, how did he not 
persuade him (to do so) ? or how do persons, who speak in 
this way, speak correctly ? But, said (the other), it is requisite, 
by Zeus, to find fault with such a person,® in order that both 
he may for the remainder of his life conduct himself better, 
and the other mean fellows,^ who hear the paHy finding fault. 
Think you, said (the inquirer), that any persons will conduct 

‘ I have introduced the answer “Yes,” which could hardly be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

* The Greek is larlv— I have translated as if it were dvwrtiv— 

* The train of thought evidently leads to rotoory instead of roSro— 

* Instead of dXXoi ^iXot, the author wrote either dXXoi oi fiXot, or 
dXXoi fav\oi, as I hare translated. 
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themselves better when they hear a party speaking eorrectly,' 
or when in error ? When speaking correctly, said he. ®Now 
the party, who was speaking not correctly, did not seem to you 
to make a request correctly ?* Truly so, said he. How then 
will those, who hear a person finding fault in this way, condudt 
themselves better. Not at all, said he. For what purpose, 
then, ^ would a person find fault ® in this way ? He confessed 
he could not discover 


[6.] Some one was accusing a person of stupidity, because 
he had given credence quickly even to parties-he happened to 
meet with,^ while they were speaking. To fellow-citizens and 
familiar friends, when speaking, it is reasonable to trust. But 
to persons of that kind, whom he had never seen nor heard 
of before, to give credence, and this too when he was not 
ignorant that the majority of men are braggarts and knaves, 
was no little proof of silliness. When one of those present 
observed—For my part I thought that you considered a per¬ 
son of greater value, who could quickly undbrstand even any 
one he met with, rather than him, who did so slowly. And so 
I do consider, said the other. Why then, said (the former), do 
you find fault, if a person gives credence quickly, even to 
those he meets with, when they speak the truth ? But, said 
(the other), I do not find fault with this, but because he gives 
credence to those, who tell falsehoods. But, if after a longer 
period even to those not accidentally met with he had given 
credence, and suffered annoyance,® would you not have found 
fault with him still more ? Yes; I should have done so, said he. 
Is it, because he gave credence slowly, even to those not acci- 

' The words Kal dJioSvroc, commonly found here between Xeyovrof 
and were properly omitted originally in one MS. 

* To preserve the chain of reasoning the author evidently wrote, 

not '0 a yc ovK ifQwt a^iovv lloKti not— which I cannot understand, 
but '0 Ik Xiyuv ovk dpOwj oIik 6p8u( i%iovv ISSkh trot— what I have 
translated. ' 

* Since all the MSS. but one read kyraXoT, it is evident the author 
Wrote Totaiir’ dv— not roiavra — 

, * So I have translated role rvxovaiv all through this section, although 
01 Tvx6vTts generally means “ ordinary persons.” For ol tvxovt(s are 
here opposed to oi ouciToi, and compared with ot iyvurtt. 

‘ In lieu of the unintelligible pVtaro, I have substituted pviaro— 
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dentally met with ? No, by Zeus, said he. For I suppose, said 
the other, you do not conceive that it is right to find fault 
with a person on this account, but because he gives credence 
to those, who state what is not credible. I do so, said he. 
Whether then, said (the other), do you think it is not right to 
find fault with him for giving credence slowly even to those 
not accidentally met with, but right (to do so) for giving cre¬ 
dence quickly even to those accidentally met with ? Not I in¬ 
deed, said he. Why then do you find fault with him ? said 
(the other). Because he errs in giving credence to persons 
accidentally met with, previous to making an inquiry. But 
if he had slowly given credence, previous to making an in¬ 
quiry, he would not have erred. Not so, by Zeus, said he; 
but he would have erred even thus not the less; but I think one 
ought not to give credence to persons accidentally met with. 
But if, said (the other), you think one ought not to give credence 
to persons accidentally met with, how is it fitting to give cre¬ 
dence quickly to persons unknown ? and do you think that it 
is requisite to make an inquiry, whether they are speaking the 
truth?. I think se,* said he. Say then, said (the other), is it 
not requisite to make inquiry about familiar friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, whether they are speaking the truth ? I should 
say so, said he. For perhaps, said (the other), some of these 
state what is not credible. And very much so, said he. Why 
then, said (the othei'), is it more reasonable to give cre¬ 
dence to familiar friends and acquaintances than to persons 
accidentally met with ? I cannot tell, said he. What then, 
if it is requisite (not)* to give more credence to familiar friends 
than to persons accidentally met with, is it not requisite to 
consider them less trustworthy than persons accidentally 
met with ? How not ? said he. If then there are familiar 
friends to some persons, and persons unknown to others, 
how will it not be necessary to consider the same persons 
more trustworthy than the same ? For it is requisite to 
consider familiar friends and persons unknown, as not 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were Ei jri, iripi — not ’EttsI— which 
1 cannot understand. 

> This negative, wanting in all the MSS., is found only in the Latin 
version of Corradus. 

* I have adopted ruv airap, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of airif, 
which is unintelligible. 
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equally trustworthy, as you say yourself. This does not 
please me, said he. Equally, said (the fortper), do some 
believe what is stated by them, but others dislielieve ? And 
this too is strange, said he. If then, said (the other), both 
familiar friends and persons accidentally met with state the 
same things, would not all things stated equally to all be cre¬ 
dible or incredible (equally) ? Necessarily so, said he. Must 
we not give credence then equally to those who state the same 
things ? * It is probable, said he. 

On their conversing in this way, I was at a loss to whom 
one ought to give credence and to whom not, and whether to 
the trust-worthy and those who know what they are speaking 
about, or to familiar friends and acquaintances. Upon these 
matters then how think you ? 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were Utravra—iraai, not tirtira 
—irwj, where Ijreira seems quite inadmissible. 

’ The Greek is at present rote Xtyovmv al/ri —Xiyoueiv aird— where 
Stephens was the first to suggest Xiyovn — raiiri, and to reject Xiyovaiv 
aiiri — But those words are not to be rejected entirely. They ought to 
bo inserted after yvwpi'/toic just below, and thus corrected, Xtyovtriv, S 
oiatvrai elUvai, i. e. “ say, what they think they know—” for thus the 
parties, who tliink they know, are properly opposed to those, who really 
know. 




INTRODUCTION TO THE DEFINITIONS. 


Op these Definitions, which are appended to all the complete 
editions of Plato, and found likewise in eleven MSS. collated 
by Bekker, the authorship is attributed in the Vienna MS. to 
Speusippus. ($.) But since the writing relied upon, as the authority 
for this statement, is more modern than the rest of the Manuscript, 
the remark is probably due to Sambucus, once the possessor of it; 
who, says Menage, on Diogen. L. iv. 5, asserted that the''Opoi, men¬ 
tioned in the Life of Speusippus, had been falsely attributed to 
Plato; and he might have added, that although the Definitions are 
attributed to Plato by Casaubon, they are distinctly assigned to 
Speusippus by Ficinus; whose version of them is to be found towards 
the end of a volume in folio, containing his translation of “ lambli- 
cluis de Mysteriis,” and other Greek treati^ of a similar character, 
printed by jVldus in 1497. Stobaeus, however, found the Definitions 
at the end of his MS. of Plato; to whom he says they were at¬ 
tributed, in iii. p. 49, 35. But instead of Speusippus being the 
author of these Definitions, internal evidence would rather lead to 
the supposition of their being the production of some more recent 
philosopher of Alexandria. For we find Upa twice used in the 
sense of a “ gift,” a word first met with in Holy Writ, and sub¬ 
sequently in Plutarch, as remarked by H. Stephens; and while its 
compound vfiSopa is found in Hesych. 'A|ipa/3uiv, as duly noticed by 
Ix)beck on Phrynichus, p. 249, the simple Upa is reckoned amongst 
irregular formations by Herodian, Ilfpi Movijpovc AUiuC) p> 30,5, 
where Lehr-refers to Lobeck’s IlapaXHjro/Mva, p. 424. 

But granting even that from this fact no inference could he fairly 
drawn agmnst the supposed authorship and antiquity of the Defini¬ 
tions, yet the matter of them is such as to disprove their being 
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written by a diwiple of Plato, and suggests rather that they are the 
production of some philosopher, who concocted them from a faith¬ 
less representation of the doctrines promulgated in the Socratic, 
Stoic, Academic, and Peripatetic schools; and this ^ with so little 
judgment, as frequently to give an unintelligible definition, when 
he might have found an intelligible one elsewhere, as I have shown 
on various occasions in the notes. Socrates, it is true, as remarked 
by Menage on Diogenes L. vii. 60, is said by Aristotle in Metaphys. 
i. 6, and xiii. 4, and Theopompus the rhetorician, quoted by Arrian 
on Epictetus it. 17, to have paid considerable attention to Defini¬ 
tions; and this may be inferred from some instances furnished by 
Xenophon in Memorab. iv. 6. But it is to Zeno and his followers 
that we must refer the practice of laying down Definitions, as the 
basis of subsequent discussions. For they were accustomed to ap¬ 
ply to moral philosophy the principle they had learnt from the 
Pythagoreans, as the groundwork of physical philosophy, developed 
by mathematics, as may be inferred from the Life of Pythagoras by 
Diogenes; who appeals to Phavorinus to prove that “Pythagoras 
mad? use of deflnitfcns through his ‘ Mathematical Woodand still 
more so did Socrates and his followers; and so did Aristotle and the 
Stoics." Menage too, on Diogen. L. vii. 60, remarks that a mass of 
such definitions are to be found in the Life of Zeno atone. 

To the preceding proofs that the author of the Definitions was 
some philosopher of Alexandria, may be added those which Cousin 
has adduced. He remarks that ’AJtwvic, in the sense of “dignity" 
or “ majesty,” does not belong to the period of Plato, nor even to 
any age of good Greek; and neither does Uyianit amvoraroQ. So 
too 'AyavtinQ is not a word of Plato or his time; while on the un¬ 
intelligible definition of the word 'Ovopa, “a noun," he observes 
that “ the language used there is altogether of the Alexandrine 
school, and is better suited to a treatise by Dionysius the Areopagite 
than to one attributed to Plato." 

G. B. 
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* ^<er?ja/—that vhich has existed formerly through all 
time, and is now not destroyed.* 

God—nn immortal living-being,* sufficient in itself for 
happiness; an eternal existence; the cause of the nature of 
the good. 

Generation—& movement towards existence; ^a sharing 
through a change* in existence; a progression towards ex¬ 
istence. , * 

The swn—a fire in heaven, which can alone be seen from 
morning to evening by the same;* ®the greatest star, visible 
by day;* a perpetually living being, possessing a soul.® 

Teme—’a movement of the sun; a measure of progress.'* 

‘ As the idea of eternity necessarily includes the idea of continu¬ 
ance through the three periods of time, past, present, and future, this 
definition is evidently defective. 

® I have translated Jwov “a living being,” to avoid the inconpuity of 
considering god as an “ animal," the ordinary meaning of Swov. 

* This is the proper version here of prdXi)\(/ic, not merely ** a 
sharing.” 

* Instead of "by the same," in fireek toj airoii, one ■would have 
expected “ the same,” in Greek o aiirbs : for the question is not about 
the parties seeing, but the thing seen. Hence Corradus has “ Sol—idem 
videri potest.” 

* I have followed the reading of four MSS., iarpov tiiupopavlf rb 
l^ymov, and placed the words ?<Jov iUm Ifif^vxov after ptyuiTOV, not 
before them, as Bekker has done. Ficinus omits iijupofavit, Corradus 
has correctly, “ astrum maximum de die lucens.” 

' On the sun possessing a soul, see Epinomis, p. 982, C. ^ 6. 

’ Although tWs definition coincides in part with that of Eratos¬ 
thenes, who, as we learn from Plutarch, ii. p..884, B., described Time as 
“ the journeying of the sun,” yet it would be more correctly defined as 
" the measure of the motien of the sun, or of the progressive movement of 
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Day~& journeying of the sun from its rising (east) to its 
setting (west); a light, the opposite to Night.* 

Morning —the beginning of day j the first light from the 
sun. 

Mid-day —the time when the shadows of substances have 
the least length. 

Evening —the close of day. 

darkness, the opposite to Dayj* a deprivation of 

the sun. 

Chance —a proceeding from uncertainty to uncertainty, and 
from what is spontaneous the^ cause ®of a fortuitous action.' 

Old Age —^the wasting away of a thing with life, the re¬ 
sult of time. 

Wind ^—a movement in the air around the earth. 

Air —an element, all of whose movements according to 
space are according to nature.’ 

Heaven —a substance, surrounding all things perceived by 
the senses, except the uppermost air.® 


any thinR,” in Greeks Xpivoc qXiov Ktvheetig /lirpov tj fopac rov, not 
XpSvog'iiXiov Kivtimc, pirpov ppag. ‘The Stoics defined it as “the in¬ 
terval during (two) motions of the world.” Corradus has, “mensura 
ceclestis conversionis.” 

‘ From this definition it would seem as if Night were a light, as well 
as Day. Hence one would have preferred roitvavriov vvKrbQ ffKdrtpf 
not simply rovvavriov vvkti, and similarly in Nil okotoc Tovvavrtov 
npipac ^uri, not hpipf merely. Corradus makes this a new definition, 
‘‘ Lux, id, quod nocU cst contrarium.” 

• So Suidas, Ti^i/—*) iopd i| MtiKov tif ddijXoi' xai airipaTov. But 
Aristotle, according to Plutarch, ii. p. 885, C., made a distinction be¬ 
tween Tvxn and ri aMparov. 

‘ The ij, which is found before Ik in two MSS., and in its place in two, 
from whence Ik is placed over h in two others, belongs in fact to alrta. 

" 7 * So I have translated Saipoviae irpdlewf. Stephens has, “ causa 
felicis successusbut as “ chance ” is the cause of an unsuccessful as 
well ns a successful action, the version in English should be as am¬ 
biguous as catpovias is in Greek. Ficinns, loo, “ felicis actionis causa.” 
Corradus, “et felicis actionis fortuita causa.” 

• Why Tvivpa is written here, where one would have expected avtpos, I 
must leave for others to explain. Corradus renders icvivpa by ” spiritus.” 

Here, again, I must leave for others to explain, what I cannot 
understand, the meaning of Kard ^ioiv. Did the author write rari 
ptvaiv i For the Stoics asserted, as we leant from Plutarch, iL p. 890i 
A., that wav wveapa &ipc( ilvai pivoiv. 

• Here seems to be an allusion to what is called ivipavpivioc rdxof 
in Phtedr. p. 247, C. Ficinus omits alaOtiri — 
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&)m/—' that which moves itselfthe cause of vital motion 
in living beings. 

^ Power —that, which is able by itself to produce an effect.® 

Vision —“the (bodily) habit* of distinguishing substances. 

Bone —marrow, consolidated by heat. 

Element—^thaX, which combines and separates (particles) 
brought together.'* 

Virtue —“a (mental) constitution of the best kind; a habit 
of a mortal living being; ®the object of praise on account of 
itself;® a habit, according to which that, which possesses it, 
is said to be good; ®a just communion of laws;® a disposi¬ 
tion, according to which “that, which is constituted perfectly,® 
is called steady;® a habit, effective of a good state of law. 

' On the self-moving power of the soul, see Phsedrus, p. 246, D. { 51. 

There is another definition of power given in p. 144. 

’ Although ejtf and haStaiq seem to be synonymous in p. 136, yet 
I'Sif appears to he applied to the body, and Sta9taii to the mind; and 
hence I have introduced between the lunes “ bodily ” here, and shortly 
afterwards “ mental ” in 

♦ A similar definition was given by the Stoics, as wo learn from 
Diogenes L. vii. 136, ian Si vroixeiov, i? oi irpmjtv yiwrai ri (so Sui- 
das correctly in Sroix«ov in lieu 6f yivSfuva) Kai ei’c 3 iaxarov AvdKv- 
irat. Ficinus has “ ex quo componuntur, ct in quod composita dissol- 
vnntur. 

‘ See at ’—’. 

*—• So Cleanthes the Stoic, in Diogenes L. vii. 89, defined virtue as 
Sta9tatv — Si avrriv — alpiTrjv, oi St& nva ^6j3ov r) iXwiSa ^ n ruv i^oSfv: 
from whence one would prefer here aiptrij to iiraivirr). 

' How virtue can be said to bo “ a just communion of laws ” I can¬ 
not understand; nor could Ficinus; and hence he considered this as a 
fresh definition. But the two following sentences plainly prove that 
Virtue is still the subject of the definition. Did the author write k'$(£ 
mitiTiKt) eivofitac eat Kotvuviac vS/tiov Sixaiat? And so perhaps Stephens 
wished to read; for his version is—“ Communio, legum est justa afiectio, 
secundum quain id, quod habet perfecte affectum, honestum dicitur; aut 
habitus, qui eequitatis et concordiae faciendss vim habet; ” which he got 
perhaps partly from Ficinus—" Communio, legum justa constitutio: qua 
quod praiditum est, probum dicitur; habitus concordiam prestans.” 
Corradus too considers this a new definition. His version is—“ Com- 
munitas, legum justa dispositio, quam quicunque est adeptus, si modo 
sit optime aSectus, honestus appellatur; habitus bonao legum lationem 
efficiens.” 

1 have followed Bekker; who says, “libri ri fxov:” where he 
meant by “ libri ’’ printed books, not MSS., where those two words were, 
it seems, wanting. 

* I have translated avovSaXos “ steady,” i. e. a person who pursues 
an object in view without swerving and earnestly. 
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* Discretion —a power effective by itself of the good fortune 
of man; a knowledge of things good and evil; ^a knowledge 
effective of felicitya (mental) constitution, by which we 
determine what is to be done and what is not to be done.' 

Justice —®an agreement of the soul with itself,* and '•a cor¬ 
rect arrangement of the parts of the soul towards each other 
and about each other *a habit, distributive to each person 
of that, which is according to worthiness;® a habit, according 
to which he, who possesses it, can select what seems to him 
to be just; a habit in life," subservient to law; ’an equality 
that can share in commona habit ministering to upright* 
laws. 

Temperance —a moderation of soul relating to the desires 
and pleasures, which exist in it according to nature; a fitness 
in, and correct ordering of, the soul, as regards its natural 
pleasures and pains; a harmony in the soul touching the states 

>—I The whole of this definition is found in StoboBus iii. p. 49, with a 
slight change in the position of the sentences. 

3 —t The words iirmTrjfiri Troii/nici) tvlaifioviac, although acknowledged 
by Stobteus, have beSn cut out by Bekkor from the text on the authority 
of a single hTS. ‘ 

3—3 How Justice can be said to be “ an agreement of the soul with it¬ 
self,” I confess I cannot understand; and still less how, in it is a 
“ correct arrangement of the parts of the soul towards each other and 
about each other; ” especially ns a similar definition is given of Temper¬ 
ance in Stobanis v. p. 78, 1. ^toxjipoavvt] iartv iftoXoyla ruv rije 
jupiov Ttp'oi aWriKa, Stephens too seems to have been at a loss; for he 
renders wpoc aK\ijKa kcu iripi dWqXa by merely “ inter se,” similar to 
“ ad invieem cui mutuiis " in Bicinus. Corradus has more closely 
“ inter sc et sccitm ordinis conservatio.” 

*—3 A. similar definition is given from a not-mentioned author by Sto¬ 
bteus, ix. p. I‘i5, 40. Aucaioffwwj Se eanv Apert) <l/vxilC SiavturinKr) rUv 
Kar' dUav —where tKaorip seems to have dropt out between oiavt/iijnK^ 
and Twv— 

* Since one MS. offers p!a for pi(p, perhaps the author wrote dvev 
Pias, not Iv jiiip, and thus showed that Justice is subservient to law, not 
by force, but willingly. 

3—3 How Justice can be “ an equality sharing in common,” I cannot 
understand; nor could, I think, Stephens; whose version is—“ socialis 
equalitas.” I could have understood hortirot Koevaivta, or iVorifroc xot- 
vuvuct) S?if—” a habit sharing in equality.” 

* As four MSS. omit SpQiiv, one would suspect that aypaijmv was 
written here originally, similar to the dypd^ouf vSpovc mentioned by 
Xenophon in Memorab. iv. 4, 19, and by Demosthenes, p. 317 and 343, 
ed R., and the aypavra — vS/iipa in Soph. Antig. 453, and the “ lex non 
scripts,” on which Cicero is so eloquent. Pro Milone, § iii. 
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of ruling and being ruled; a self-acting according to nature; 
i[a well-ordering of the soul;]' an ®intercourse of the soul,* 
founded on reason, relating to things honourable and base; a 
habit according to which he, who has it, can select and be 
cautious of what he ought. 

Fortitude —a habit of the soul, not to be moved by fear; 
a boldness in war; *a knowledge of the things relating to 
wara command over the soul relating to things of fear and 
dread; a boldness subservient to discretion; a bold bearing 
under the expectation of death; a habit, preservative of right 
reasoning in dangers; ^a strength (of mind) balancing (the 
apprehension) of danger;^ a strength, bearing up on the side 
of virtue; a tranquillity of soul with reference to things that 
appear, according to correct reasoning, to be full of dread and 
daring; the safe preservation ®of uncertain determinations® 
relating to things of dread; ®a skill in war;® ^a habit, that 
can abide in law.^ 

Contmence^-a, power enduring pain ; ®a following of cor¬ 
rect reasoning;® ®a power not exceeded by that which is per¬ 
ceived by correct reasoning.® 

' Tlie words between the brackets are evidently an interpolated re¬ 
petition of the preceding ivraiia ^vxijs- They are omitted by Ficinus. 

®—* I confess I do not understand how Temperance is o/iiXia rijt <l/v- 
XUC: nor could Corradus; for his version is—“ animi quasi sermo—” 

* Most assuredly Fortitude could never be correctly defined as “ a 
knowledge of the things relating to war.” 

*—* This, although paraphrastical, is still as close a version as can be 
Well made of the terse original— pdfii/ irpdc kivSwov dvrippowoc. On 
the word dvrippOTroj, see Person’s translation of avripponov axOoc iu 
Soph. El. 119, as given by Monk in the Museum Criticum, No. 1. Fici¬ 
nus. apparently unable to understand the clause, has omitted it. Corradus 
has—“ robur periculo par.” 

*—^ Of the meaning of doypdrwv Adr]\iitv, I confess myself quite in 
the dark. I could have understood ov hiXiiv —“ not cowardly.” Ficinus 
lias—“ observatio eoram, qum ratio dititat, in rebus pavendis.” Corradus, 
“ incertarura opinionum de rebus adversis liberatio.” 

‘ Hero again Fortitude is said incorrectly to be “ a skill in war.” 

’—' Instead of vSftov one MS. has Xdyou; which seems to lead to 
foyov, “ blame;” while in IppeXtiruci), found in two ^SS. for Ip/uvi/- 
rtci). perhaps dpcXtjTiKij, “ neglectful,” lies hid. 

*—* and •—* These definitions of 'Eyicpdrtta are quite beyond my com¬ 
prehension. How much more intelliijibie is the language of an unknown 
author, quoted by Stobffius, xvii. p. 157, who defines Continence as “ the 
being able to restrain by reason the desire, that is rushing to the enjoy- 
nient of improper pleasures; and the bearing up against and under the 
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Self-sufficiency —a completion in the possession of good 
things; 'a habit, according to which they, who possess it, are 
the masters of themselves.* ' 

Reasonableness —a reduction in what is just and useful; a 
moderation in compacts; a well-ordering of the soul, founded 
on reason, as regards things honourable and base. 

Endurance—t\ie. bearing-up against pain, for the sake of 
what is honourable; a bearing-up under labour for the sake 
of what is honourable. 

^Boldness —^the non-expectation of an ill; an imperturb¬ 
ability in the presence of an ill.* 

Non-perception of pain —a habit, according to which we 
do not fall into sorrows. 

The hve of labour—e. habit, that accomplishes what a per¬ 
son chooses (to do); a voluntary endurance; *a habit not ta 
be cavilled at on the subject of labour.® 

Modesty — a voluntary shrinking from daring on just 
grounds towards what seems to be the best; a voluntary lay¬ 
ing hold of the best; a cautious care of blame on just grounds. 

Freedom —the yuling power of life; a power ruling by 
itself on every occasion; *a power over thal^ which relates to 
oneself in life;* ®an unsparingness in the use and possession 
of property.® 

Liberality — a habit in transacting money matters in a way 

want of, and pain from, that, which is a natural desire: ” where I have 
translated as if the Greek were riji xard ^v<nv Ipiaeuc ivhiat —to which 
I have been led by Gesner’s conjecture, icari Aworaj in lieu of card eiatv— 
See too the definition in Diogen. L. vii. 93, Si lyKpdriutp, oiaScetv 
ipwepParop tup Kar 6pB&p \6yop ^ Hip, dtirr^TOp iiSopup' n)v Si 
Kapripiap, ImnTbpilP h Hip Up 4itfUPtiTsop tj ph- Ficinus has here— 
“ ^testas, quffi nunquam dejicitur e’rationis proposito,” which is intei- 
ligiblc indeed, but not to be got from the Greek. 

'—* The words between the numerals are a definition rather of Con¬ 
tinence than of Self-sufficiency. Corradus renders 'Eyrpdrfia by “ Be¬ 
atitude ’’— 

’—* Ficinus has elegantly, but not closely —" Audacia securitas, qua 
quis malum neque futurum exspectat, neque presens horrescit.” 

»—• Fioinns-»“ adversua labores inconcussus habitus.” Corradus— 
“ habitus laborem nunquam reprehendens.” 

< Such, I presume, is tji® meaning of ’EJovon'a roe koS* lawriv Iv 
filif: Ficinus—” licentia propria vite.” Corradus—” in uno quoque sita 
potestas vivendi ”—as if he wished to rend ip iKaerip — 

’ The words between the numerals are the definition rather of the 
following 'FAcv9cpi6rq(, than of 'EXevOepia. 
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that is fitting; the adding to, and possession of, property, as 
is meet. 

Mildness —the settling down of an excitement arising from 
passion ; a moderated temperament of soul 

Decorum —a voluntary yielding to what appears the best; 
a well-ordering respecting the movement of the body. 

Felicity — a good composed of all good things; a power 
self-suflBcient towards living well; a consummation as regards 
virtue; an utility self-sufficient for a living being.* 

Magnificence —the estimation according to correct reason 
*of that which is the most worthy of respect.* 

Sagacity —a natural ability in the soul, according to which 
he, who possesses it, makes a conjecture ®in the quickest 
(time)* relating to what is needful; an acuteness of intellect. 

Honesty —a simplicity in moral conduct in union with fair 
speaking; a steadiness^ in moral conduct. 

Kalokagathia^ —a habit of selecting things that are the best. 

Iligh-mindedness —a gentlemanly® use of accidental cir¬ 
cumstances ; a majesty of soul in union with reason. 

' Stephens renders “ vitie,” as if he wished to read in lieu of 
Wow, or else he got “vitce” from Ficinus. 

’—* Instead of rbv aifipbrarov, which could not be applied to Xoyio- 
/iiv, I have translated, as if the Greek were row mjivof&rov. One MS. 
has t 6 and another sal, which seem to lead to icai ri atftvoraTov. 
Ficinus too, “ et honorandum.” Corradus has, what to myself is un¬ 
intelligible, “ Magnidcentia, amplitudo a gravissima mentis agitatione, et 
propositions profecta.” 

* Since one MS. offers Iv iKaarif in lieu of U&arif, it is easy to 
elicit from thence Iv dunVr^t. So the Stoics defined iyxivmav by Hiv 
fvfnixijv TOW KaOiiKovTOi Ik row irapaxpijita, as we learn from Diogenes 
L. yii. 93, where Casaubon refers to Aristotle, Ethic, vi. 9, who says that 
oyjfi'voia is icard raxi ri tiiaroxia. Ficinus however found in his MS. 
iv eicdorr^); for his version is “ in singulis ”— 

* Here, as before, I have translated (rirovSaidriie by “ steadiness.” 

’ As there is no single nor even compound word in English to answer 
to the Greek Ka\oKfya9ia, by which was meant the union of bodily and 
mental accomplishments, I have put the Greek word into EnglUh letters, 
jwt as Philanthropy is in the next definition but one, where, for a 
wmilar reason, Ficinus has left in his Latin version the Greek word 
viXa^puiria; but translated HdKoKfyaOia by “ bonitas.” The whole 
dsfinition is omitted by Corradus. ^ 

By doreloc, literally, “ living in a city," Vas meant also “ a person 
of elegant manners,” for such those in the hity were, as opposed to those 
of inelegant manners, who lived in the country and were called dyooUat. 
Ficmns has “ moderatus ”— 

VOL. M. It 
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Philanthropy —a habit of moral conduct that easily leads 
to a friendship with man; a habit of acting kindly towards 
men; *the having thanks; a recollection with kind con¬ 
duct. ^ 

Pic^—justice relating to the gods; a power* paying at¬ 
tention to the gods willingly;® a correct perception of the 
honour due to the gods; a knowledge of the honour due to 
the gods. 

Good —^^that on account of itself.* 

Fearlessness —a habit, according to which we do not fall 
into fear. 

Apathy —a habit, according to which we do not fall into 
sufferings. 

Peace —a quietness as regards enmity in war. 

Listlessness —an easiness of soul; apathy respecting the 
objects of anger. 

Skilfulness^-^a habit, according to which he, who pos- 

'—' All the words between the numerals were first edited by Bek- 
ker from the text of five MSS., and the margin of two. But what is 
the meaning of \apiTOt; ax^atg, and how <l>iKav9po)vta can be defined as 
pvTipit prr' tiipyimas, I cannot understand. I could have understood 
xdpiTOC iKxvotg yviipy ptr’ tvtpyesiag, “ a pouring out of favoura de¬ 
signedly in combination with beneficence.” The words were found in tlie 
MS. of Ficinus likewise; for his version is “ gratiarum reddilio; grati¬ 
tude beneflea." 

’ Instead of Sivaptg the sense evidently requires SiaOmt, similar to 
“ afl'ectio ” in Fieinus. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were Icovoi'iaCi not eicoifftoc. 
Ficinus has “ voluntaria veneratio dei; recta honoris divini scientia 
Corradus, “ voluntaria religionis deorum susceptio; recta cultus deomm 
scientia;” one or both of whom Stephens has followed in his version, 
“ voluntoia de deorum cultu existimatio; recta cultus deorum scientia,” 
as if he wished to unite Mvaiog with and ipfli) with Imvriiuri, 

not, as Bekker has done, «ouffio{with Sivapig, and with vir6Xw‘C- 
The definition of piety given by the Stoics in Diogen. L. vii. 119, is 
shorter, if not better, EisilJua, iwitriipri Oeuv 6cpaire!ac. 

The words between the numerals, in Greek, 'Aya96v, ri avrov 
fruity, are too few to make either syntax or sense. Stephens’ version in 
English is, “ Good is that, which exists for its own sake,” a definition 
scarcely intellimble. Did the author write ’Aya96v, rairdv q oix Iripor 
lupcXtfac, which is the very definition given by the Stoics in Diogen. L. 
vii. 94; for ititXtlae might easily have dropt out before i0oj3i'a. Ficinus 
has supplied the word, requisite for the sense, in his version, “ Bonuni, 
quod sui ipsius gratia expetendumand so too has Corradus, “ Bonutn, 
quod sua ipsius causa appetitur.” 

• There is no single word in English to answer to the Greek dtivdnjc, 
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sesses it, is able to fonn a conjecture about the peculiar 
termination (of a thing). 

Friendship —a union of sentiment, relating to things hon¬ 
ourable and just; the choice of the same kind of life; a union 
in opinion on questions of sect* and practice; a union in 
sentiment relating to a communion in life in combination 
with kind feelings; ^a communion in doing well and in suf¬ 
fering.* ' 

^Nobility of birth —the virtue of a noble moral bonduct; 
an easy leading of the soul to words and deeds.* 

Selection —a correct approval after examination. 

Kind feeling —^the selection of a person for the purpose of 
embracing by a person.^ 

Familiarity —a sharing in the same family. 


by which was meant, as explained by Suidaa, a power in speaking and a 
cleverness in acting. 

' Such seems to be the meaning here of irpoaiptaif, similar to the 
simple aVpeotc. Stephens’ version is, “ consensio de proposilo et actione.” 
Kicinus has “ in deliberando atque agendo.” Corradus, “ do eligendo et 
faciendo opinionum consensus.” 

’ Such is the literal translation of the Greek. ‘Stephens’ version is 
“ societas benefleiorum mutuorum.'’ Ficinus has “ communio in dandis 
accipiendisque beneficiis.” 

“ Orelii, unable to understand how Eiyivtta is Aptrij tfiytvoDf ifiovc, 
proposed to read avyyivovt, by which he probably meant “cognate.” 
But what is gained by the alteration I confess I cannot discover. The 
author wrote, I Aispect, Eiymta, ipirrl oh ylvovf, n6ovc Si, thayiayiKii 
wyxiit wpij X(5yo«c rai npa^uQ, “ Nobility is an excellence, not from 
birth, but moral conduct, leading the soul to words and deedswhere 
the definition is best explained by the sentiment of Juvenal in viii., 

Tota licet veteres exoment undique ceres 
Atria, nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus— 

But even thus the definition is defective. For as words and deeds are 
of different kinds, it should be stated of what kind they are, to which no¬ 
bility leads. Ficinus has, “ Generositas, virtus ingenui moris; facilitas 
animi ad dicenda pariter atque agenda.” Ckirradus, “ Generositas, gene- 
rosi moris virtus; animi ad rationes et actiones facilis inductio.” 

Here again Orelii was, as I am, at a loss about the meaning of 
the definition; and hence he wished to cut out aipt<n{. But to my 
mind the difficulty lies in jrpAf ivOpuirov i/nraapSt, or, ns eight M.SS. 
read, Aanaatup. Stephens’ version is, “ Benevolentia est electio hominis; 
nommis amplexus et salutatio,” as if he wished to omit wpie — Ficinus 
"M, “ Benevolentia, electio hominis ad hominera grata atque accepta.” 
t-orradus, “Benevolentia, electio; complexus hominem cum homine 
copulans.” 

k2 
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* Agreement —a sharing in all things existing; a concord¬ 
ance in thoughts and conceptions.' 

^ Lovingness—s. perfect exhibition.^ 

Statesmanship ®—the knowledge of what is honourable and 
advantageous (for a state) a knowledge productive of 
justice in a state. 

/Socio/tVy"—a friendship arising from an association amongst 
persons of the same age.® 

J Good counsel —the cognate virtue of reasoning.’ 

Belief—thR correct conception ®of a thing being really as 
it seems to be ;* ®a firmness in moral conduct.® 


' As it is difficult to perceive the difference between voti/iarov and 
uiroXij/x/idrwv, I suspect the words xai {nroXtififidraiv ought to follow 
riSv ivrmv airavTtav in the preceding clause, or be omitted altogether. 
Ficinus has “ cogitationum suspicionumque concordia.” 

»—» Of the words between the numerals I am quite content to express 
my perfect ignorance. Ficinus has “ Charitas integra animi declaratio,” 
as if he had found m his MS. 

“ So I have translated IloXinicic in the dialogue of that name. 

• The words betwpen the lunes have been added for the sense. 

• Bylraipeia was meant “ a political club,” as it would be called in 
England, not merely domestic sociality. 

• In lieu of ytyii'ij/dvoij, which seems superfluous after xaff fiXuctav, 
one would have expected (ruvijvw/tevo(f. “ united.” Ficinus has “ ex 
diuturna ceqnalium consuctudine conflata.” 

1—’ With tliis unintelligible definition of Good Coui^l, may be con¬ 
trasted the very intelligible one given by the Stoics, as found in Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 9.1, ri)v oi tifiovXiav, lircerri/triv rov ffico«lff0ai voia sai 
wiij rrparrovrtc irpa^ofitv (rvfujapdvTut, i. e. “ good counsel is the science 
of considering by doing what, and in what manner, we can act advan¬ 
tageously.” Stephens’ version is "Consilii prasstantia est virtns rationi 
insita,” as if he wished to read Ei/Soi/Xfnc dperij dperi^ Xoyur/tqJ tpfvTos- 
Ficinus, however, translates KujSouXi'a by “ Sagacitas,” evidently for the 
sense. Corradus, “Consilium bonum, vis cogitationis insita:” as if he 
wished to read Ip^vrot in lieu of avp^vroc. 

•s Bekker’s text is row olirwt' “C ^aiverat, which I can¬ 
not understand. Opportunely then does one MS. offer aM : for Ae 
author probably wrote, as I have translated, row ivnag Ix^iv n, i>{ aM 
<paiviTat- Stephens’ version is “ Fides—persuasio, quse res ita se habet, 
velut ipsi videtur,” which, to myself, is quite as unintelligible as the 
Greek. Ficinus, “ Fides, recta presumptio quod res sic se habet, ut sibi 
videtur.” Corradus, “ Fides, opinio recta rem ita, ut ipsi videtur, ha¬ 
bere : certa veri comprehensio.” 

s__s Tbe author has evidently confounded wforif, “ belief,” with ins- 
t6t>iCi “fidelity.” 
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‘ Trulh —a habit in affirming and denying; a knowledge 
of things true.* 

A wishing—& desire with right reason; a reasonable long¬ 
ing ; a longing with reason, according to nature. 

Counselling —an exhortation to another person, previous to 
acting, as to what manner it is meet to act. 

Fit opportunUij—t\\& meeting with the time in which it is 
requisite to suffer or do something. 

Caution —a guard against ill; the care of guarding (oneself). 

Order —the working out a similarity in* all things existing 
with a relation to each other; a symmetry of communion; 
the cause of all things existing with a relation to each other; 
*a symmetry towards learning.® 

Application —a bracing up of the soul for learning. 

Natural ability —a quickness in learning; a good produc¬ 
tion of nature; an excellence from nature. 

Docility —a natural ability in the soul towards a quickness 
in learning. 

Judgment —a peremptory decision^ respecting a disputed 
matter. » 

Law —‘’the (process of a)’contest’ respecting the having 
(lone an injury or not. 

' Here again is another definition, which not even the author of it 
could have understood. For to say that Truth is a knowledge of things 
true is to say nothing, without previously defining what true things are. 
Moreover Truth could never be called a “ a habit or state of the 
mind.” For it is the result of a discovery made by science from assertion 
and denial respecting what has been well said, in Greek, 'AXqSria tvpecric 
Iv Karaipaeii Kai diro^dfffi di’ imoriiiitiv rUv li XixBivruiv —which might 
have been corrupted into 'AXh^ita iv Kara^aan xai iirotbaau Ima- 
rjiup dXqdwv'—but that it was so corrupted, is more than I dare assert. 
Ficinus, however, renders ’.iXij0«ta by “ Veracitas,” i. c. Truthfulness; 
which will get rid of a part of the difficulty, but not of all. 

* I have adopted ipyaaia bjuArriroi, found in one MS., in lieu of 
•pyaoiaj dfioidrqc. Ficinus loo has “ concentus operationum.” But 
b'orradus—“ actionis—similitudo.” 

. ® I must leave for others to explain the meaning of the words with¬ 

in the numerals as a definition of Order. Ficinus—“ contemperatio ad 
percipiendum idonea.” “ 

, have translated as if the Greek were xaraipaing, “ assertion,” not 
“ird^aoif, “ denial.” Stephens—“sententia rata”—what the sense ro- 
pnires; but such is not the meaning of dwopiaatc. So too Ficinus—“ rata 
pronunciatio.” Corradus—“ Judicium, eventus rei, de qua ambigebatur, 
ratus.” 

*—• So I have translated for the sake of the sense. 
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Good legal conduct—m obedience shown to proper laws. 

Cheerfulness —a delight* at the acts of a temperate person. 

Honour —a gift of good things presented on actions done 
through virtue; a mark of esteem in return® for virtue; ®the 
outward bearing of what is an object of reverence;® ®the 
watching of a mark of esteem.^ 

Alacrity —*the exhibition of a practical preference.® 

Favour —a voluntary act of kindness; the return for a 
good act; a ministering at a fit time. 

Concord —a similarity of opinion between rulers and ruled, 
how they ought to rule and be ruled. 

A polity —the community of a multitude of persona, self- 
sufficient for a happy state; the community of a multitude 
according to law. 

Forethought —a preparation with respect to things about 
to be. 

Counsel—a consideration respecting future things how they 
may be advantageous. 

Victory — a power having the superiority, as regards con¬ 
tention. • 

^A ready-way-finMng—a ready discrimination,® that pos¬ 
sesses a power over what is thought upon.® 

Ficinus, with a similar view, has—“ Lex, norma ad quam quasritur 
Corradus—“ Lex, de rebus justis vel injustis disceptatio.” 

' Here xapd, like has a pregnant sense; for it is not 

merely “ delight," but “ the result of delight.” 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were dvr, not dw’, which I can 
hardly understand. Corradus has—“ dignitas ex virtute comparata.” 

*—’ Such seems to be the meaning of vxq/ia ire/tvdnjroc, which will 
be best understood by turning to the Menexenus, § 2. 

* I hardly understand the words rimi/ms aiiilifuiTos as applied to 
Stephens’ version is “ observatio dignitatum; ” that of Ficinus— 
" conservatio dignitatis;" that of Corradus—" autoritatis conservatio." 

•—* Stephens has, what the sense requires, “ declaratio voluntatis ad 
agendum: ” but that can scarcely be got from the Greek. Ficinus, still 
more widely—“ patens expeditio propositi ad res agendas.” Corradus— 

volunUitis ad agendum propter se signifleatio.” 

•—• Instead of defining Eitropiu by Eixpima, one would have ex¬ 
pected to see 'EiKpmia defined by Europia ; and so Corradus— “ Pet- 
^icienlia, facultas ejus, quod cogitatur, assequendi.” Cousin’s version 
is—" Le suceJs dans la discussion vient du coup d’oeil sur qui domine 
une question:” and his note—“Peut-itre voudrait-il mieux entendre 
par tbeoivua 1’ art de faire des distinctions; car e’est avec des distinc¬ 
tions qu'on triomphe dans la discussion.” 

' Here hr/tZopivov is used, contrary to custom, in a passive sense. 
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Bribe —the exchange for a favour. 

Opportunity —the point of time suited to what is advan¬ 
tageous ; a time that works for some good. 

Memory —a disposition of the soul preservative of the truth 
that is in it.' 

The keeping in mind —the having thought on the stretch. 

Thinking —the commencement of knowledge. 

Holiness —a religious dread of sins against the gods; *an 
attention to the honour due naturally to a deity.® 

A prophecy —a knowledge, that points out beforehand an 
action, without a demonstrative proof. 

The prophetic art —a science, that speculates upon what is 
now and will be to a mortal being. 

Wisdom — a science not-hypothetical;® a knowledge of 
things as they happen to exist;' a science that speculates 
upon the cause of things existing. 

Philosophy—a longing after the knowledge of things as 
they happen to exist ;* a habit of speculating upon the truth 
as to how it is true; a careful study in combination with cor¬ 
rect reasoning. * 

Knowledge —a comprehension by the soul, ®not to be 
clianged or cast down by reasoning;® ''[the power of compre- 

Ficinus—" Facundia, perspicacia et facultas obtinendi quod propositum 
cst.” 

' As 6.\ri9eia, the Greek word for trutli, would mean literally “ non¬ 
forgetfulness,” and as memory is “ non-forgetfulness,” perhaps i\i]6ua 
ought to be taken here in its literal sense; although such a meaning is nut, 
I believe, given to ctXqdeia elsewhere. The more correct definition of 
is in Sutdas —h tCiv irdXai iyvuiaiiivtav KaToxh, i. e. “ the reten¬ 
tion of what have been known of old.” 

’—’ Since six MSS. read Bipairtiac, and one rt jiviiftriCi perhaps the 
author wrote rijs 6tov rij^dXno ij card ^iaiv 0eparila{—i. e. the natural 
care of the attention due to a deity. 

’ By “ not-hypothetical ” is meant that which is founded on facts. 
Stephens’ version is, “ nullius certi argumenti,” which would be strangely 
applied to a definition of wisdom. Ficinus more correctly—“ scientia, 
qu!B nihil penitus prtesupponit.” Corradns too—“ scientia non supposita.” 

I' ® I have translated, as if the Greek were not rUv ovruv dil, but ruv 
dri ovruv, os in the preceding definition. In both plhces Corradus has 
rerum divinarum.” 

‘ So I have translated ifuranruTot, to preserve the idea of change 
conveyed by /lerd— 

’ The words between the brackets are properly omitted in the three 
best MSS., for tliey are merely an explanation of the preceding sentence. 
They arc, however, acknowledged by Ficinus and Corradus. 
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bending a thing or things, not to be changed or thrown down 
by reasoning;]^ a true reasoning not to be changed or cast 
down upon' reflection. 

Opinion —a conception *to be changed by the persuasion 
of reason;^ a rational* impetus; a notion falling upon false¬ 
hood and truth by (not-)i‘eason.'‘ 

Sensation —an impetus of the soul; a movement of mind; 
a heralding of the soul through the body to ®the seasons of 
man from which there results a power of the soul devoid 
of reason, ® having a cognizance through the body.® 

Habit —a disposition of the soul, according.to which we 
are said to be with certain qualities. 

' So I have translated M, althongh I have some doubts about the read¬ 
ing. Stephens’ version is—“ in mentc,” similar to “ in cogitationc,” in 
Ficinus and Corradus. 

*—’ As in the case of dptroTTriiiroc, so here in that of fterairturrbQ, I 
have introduced the idea of a change to answer to /lira — 

• How Opinion can bo called “ a rational impetus ” I cannot under¬ 
stand. One would have expected oi XoyigTtK)), for ov might have been 
easily lost after Xdyop. Ficinus has—“ Opinio, cum tide per ratiocina- 
tionem rationis discursus,” from which it is dillicult to discover what he 
found in his MS., except ptrd wi'ortwc in lieu of /jfrawHirriSj. Corradus 
avoids the difficulty by his version—" ratiocinandi impetus.” 

* Here again ov seems to have dropt out after ird — On the similar 
loss of oi, I have written not a little in the Specimens of Notes, ap¬ 
pended to my translation of the Midian Oialion of Demosthenes; and to 
the passages of Sophocles emended there I could now add not a few 
more. 

•—‘ Such is the literal translation of ti’c oSpag dvOpiimov, by which 
was meant perhaps what we call in English, “ the periods of man’s life.” 
Stephens’ version is—“ ad opportunitates hominum; ” that of Ficinus— 
‘‘in formas hominum.” Corradus—‘‘ad extremas hominum partes.” 
Cousin—‘‘ vers le monde extericure;” and he adds in a note—‘‘ II faut 
convenir que oipac dvOpatroiv est une expression bien extraordinaire, et 
dont il est bien difficile de determiner le sens.” 

• I confess my inability to understand the words between the brackets. 
For after yi'wpurnicd there is wanting something, to which that word may 
bo referred. Hence as one MS. has St' dvOpiOrrini', expressed by Si avtUv, 
in lieu of Sta ouiparoc, perhaps the author wrote—yt'iepnrriKd tUv Std 
aivfiaTot ISpTiitv—" haring a cognizance of what is passing through the 
body: ” with which may be compared the expression in the Phsdrus, p. 
250, D., tUv Std iriiparoc aiodqcrrwv: or else in avOpiliiniv lies hid ate- 
Biirtipluv. Compare Diogenes L. vii. 52, alirSqoic Xtyerai—^ ittpl rd 
atoBfiTppta KaraaKevij, xaB' ijv rtvep wppoi yivovrar: where one would 
have expected to find iropoi, Anglice “ pores,” as in Plutarch, quoted 
by Stephens in Thesaur. Gr., rdv mpi rd aiaBpTripta iripmi. Corradus 
avoids the difficulty by translating yvupurrwq “ cognitionis particeps.” 
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' Voice —a flowing through the mouth from a thought* 

* Speech —voice expressed by letters descriptive of each of 
things existing •? a form of language, compounded of nouns 
and verbs, without melody.® 

iVoMW—a form of language uncompounded, the interpreter 
of that which is predicated ^against being, and of every 
thing which is not spoken of against itself.^ 

Language ^—the voice of a man, expressed by letters, and 
some common symbol, acting as an interpreter, without melody. 

Syllable—m articulation® of the human voice, expressed 
by letters. 

Definition—a. sentence^ composed *of difference and genus.® 


• A similar definition is in The Sophist, ^ 106, p. 263, E., and in 
Diogenes L. vii. 55, —ivOgilnrov leriv tvapSpof eai airi Siavotaf 

kminro/ievri. 

Something similar is given as a definition in Diogenes L. vii. 56, 
Ai?if—pwv)) iyypAiifiaroc —Xdyoj Si arifiavTiKi). 

‘ Ficinus has “sine harmonia canlus,’’ and so he renders shortly 
afterwards avtv peXovf. 

' This is the literal translation of /card with a genitive. What the 
sense requires is in the former sentence, irept : but what in the latter, I 
confess I do not know; for I cannot perceive what the author meant by 
tra/zroj row KaO' iavrov Xeyoutvov, unless it be something similar to 
what Aristotle says in Poetic, i 34, “Ovoya iari fnivi) auvOtri), <tt\yav- 
rtri) avtv ^povou, yipoe ovSiv lart KaO’ avro atiyavrucov. Ficinus 
has “Nomen, dictio simplex, signilicativa ejus, quod secundum essen- 
tiain priedicatur, et omnis quod secunditpi ipsum minime diciturfrom 
which it would seem that he found in his MS. /cord oiaiav and icofi’ 
iavTo: which last is read in one MS. collated by Bekker. Corradus has 
“ Nomen dictio simplex, qum, cum id, quod de vi dicitur ea, quam oiaiav 
vocant, turn omne, quod non per se dicitur, significat.” 

’ Although I have just above translated SiaXtKTOC “ a form of lan¬ 
guage,” for the sake of the sense, yet here I have rendered it merely by 
"language,” for a similar reason. 

' IIow a syllable can be said to be an articulation of the human voice 
I cannot understand. It ought to have been defined, “ a combination of 
letters expressed or not by the human voice.” But as Aristotle has de¬ 
fined it in Poetic, § 34, by ^vij aartyop, awBirij IS a^tlivov xai ^lavijv 
t^ovTop, one would have expected here, EvXXa/l^ ivBpuirivtit pa/vfle 
aatjyop apBySp lyypayyaTov, i. e. “ a syllable is a combination without 
meaning of sounds of the human voice expreased by lettefs.” 

' 1 have followed Twining on Aristotle’s Poetics, § 34, in translating 
Xiiyof “ a sentence.” 

To avoid the iarepov irpoTipov in Sunpopap and yivovp —for the 
pnus should be mentioned before that which difl'ers from it—Stephens 
has, after Ficinus, rendered, “ex genere et differentia.” There is a 
belter definition in Diogenes L. vii. 60. 
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Pnw/—the showing forth of a thing not evident. 

Demonstration—iTa& reasoning ‘founded on syllogisms;' 
a reasoning, that makes a matter plain by what is previously 
known. 

Element {of voice)^ —®a vocal sound uncompounded; the 
cause to the rest of vocal sounds of their being vocal sounds.* 

Useful —the cause of doing well; the cause of good. 

Advantageous —that which conduces to good. 

* Honourable —that which is good.* 

* Good—the cause of safety to things existing; the cause 
of all that relates to itself; from which it happens to choose 
what is meet.* 

Temperate —^the orderly conduct of the soul. 

Just —an ordonnance of law, productive of justice. 

Voluntary —that which is drawn on by itself;® that which 
is selected with reference to itself, ’(and) completed accord¬ 
ing to design.’ 

'—' Ficinus omits evWoyiariKhQ — 

^ Since (rroixtlov^by itself frequently means “a letter,” the word 
fiovi/e has been added to show what hind of element is here intended by 
the wotd, whieh generally means an “ element ” in physical philosophy. 
Corradus too, “ Elementum vocis, vox simplex.” 

•—* Here, again, I am quite ignorant of the meaning of the words be¬ 
tween the numerals; where I have designedly translated by “ a 
vocal sound,” not merely “a voice.” 

*—* Instead of KoXdv ri dyaOiv, Stephens would seem to have wished 
to read KaXoKfyaOdv, ri dyadov, for his version is “ Honestum et pul- 
chrum est bonum.” 

‘—* Here too I am at a loss; and so too, I think, was Stephens; 
whose version is, “ Bonum est causa salutis his, quse sunt causa cujus- 
vis, quod ad ipsum refertur; a quo contingit electio eonim, quee conve- 
niunt.” Ficinus more closely, but not more intelligibly, “ Bonum, quod 
in omnibus, qua sunt, salutis est causa; causa omnis, quod ad ipsum 
tendit id, a quo veniunt qutecunque sunt eligenda.” Corradus, “ Bonum, 
causa ut ea, qua sunt, serventur; causa rei omnis qua spectat ad ipsum, 
a quo proficiscuntur omnia, qua sunt eligenda.” 

* As Bekker has edited avrov from one MS. in lieu of airi, he should 
have inserted from conjecture, dt’ before avrov, for the sake of the 
syntax and sense. Stephens’ version is, “ Voluntarium idem est quod 
blandum et illeSitanswhere wpoirayofyiv is taken in an active sense; 
and so it is in the version of Ficinus, “ Voluntarium quod se ipsum 
ducitand of Corradus, “ quod se ipsum insinuat.” 

’—’ I have translated as if the Greek were not xard, but xai ri icard, 
to which ri xai in five MSS. and ri xard in two manifestly lead. 
Ficinus has “ quod cogitationem perficit,” as if his MS. read ri Sidvciat 
SutnXow. 
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Free —that which rules itself. 

Moderate —a mean between excess and deficiency; and 
sufficient according to art.' 

Moderation —a mean between excess and deficiency. 

Prize —the reward of excellence, that is chosen for its own 
sake. 

Immortality —"an existence endowed with soul" and a re¬ 
maining for ever. 

A holy thing —service paid to a god, acceptable to a god. 

Festival —a holy time according to law. 

^Man —an animal, wingless, biped, with wide nails;" the 
only,one of beings that is a recipient of knowledge founded 
on reason. 

Sacrifice —the gift^ of a victim" to a god. 

Prayer —an asking for good things, or that seem so, ®by 
man from gods.® 

King —a ruler according to laws; ’not subject to the audit- 

' I must leave for others to explain this reference to art in a definition 
of Moderation. ^ 

’ Corradus—“ natura, qute evaia dicitur, animata.” But as four 
MSS. offer Ifttf/iixav in lieu of ifitpvxoe, perhaps tlie true reading is 
'Mavaaia, oia'uts tn^ixov h dUiog fiovh, “ Immortality, the remaining 
forever of an existence endowed with soulwhere q has been corrupted 
into Koi by a very common confusion. 

^ This is the celebrated definition of Plato; who, after he had de¬ 
scribed man as a wingless and biped animal, was induced to add another 
word, jrXarwivuvov, “with wide nails,” after Diogenes the Cynic had 
taken a cock, and stripping it of its feathers, cried out—“ Behold Plato’s 
Man.” The story is told by Diogenes Laertius, vi. 40. In lieu, how¬ 
ever, of irXarviivvxos, which would be more applicable to an elephant or 
an aquatic bird, one would have expected to hear that Plato’s word was 
TtoXvuvuxoc, in allusion to the twenty nails found on the feet and hands 
of a man. 

* Merc is the Alexandrine word idjta, to which I have alluded in the 
Introduction, as furnishing internal evidence that these Definitions were 
written long after the time of Speusippus. 

‘ To avoid the absurdity of saying that a sacrifice is the gift of a sacri¬ 
fice—for such is the ordinary meaning of Bu/ia —I have translated Bvfta by 
“ victim.” Some would, however, prefer perhaps to re^d Ovola, SiojroD- 
o6/ia dOamrmc in lieu of Ovoca, Oit/l ioita dbitarot. Corradus has— 
“ Sacrifieium, donum ad rem sacram deo dicatum.” 

*—* I have translated as if the Greek were not airtiaiQ di^purreij— 
wopd fltoif, where bolli the datives are without regimen, but airiiotc drr’ 
dvdpdTrov—wapd firiJv—where Beiv is due to one MS. 

' A similar definition in Diogenes L. vii. 122. 
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ing of his accounts;’ the chief magistrate in a political con¬ 
stitution. 

Government —the care of the whole. 

^Licence —a superintendence of law.* 

Law-giver —a maker of laws according to which it is meet 
for a polity to exist. 

Law —a decree, relating to the state, made by the multi¬ 
tude, not limited to any time. 

Hypothesis —a principle not demonstrated; the summary 
of a discourse. 

A vote —a decree of the state limited to a certain time. 

Statesman —a person skilled in the constitution of a state. 

A state —the residence of a multitude of persons making 
use of decrees in common; a multitude of persons existing 
under the same law. 

The excellence of a state —a constitution of a correct polity. 

The science of war —skill in war. 

Alliance —a communion in war. 

Safety —a protection from injury.* 

Tyrant—e, per^n ruling a state according to his own notion. 

* Sophist —a mercenary hunter after the young, rich, (and) 
in high repute.® 

fVeallh — a possession suited for happiness ; an abundance 
of means tending to happiness. 

Deposit — a thing given ^ with faith.® 

Purgation —a separation of the worse from the better. 

'—' This dcflnition I confess I cannot understand. Ficimis has— 
“ Licentia, leps concessio,” a meaning that tTrtrpojr^ would hardly bear. 
Corradus—“ Potestas, Icgis procuratio.” Perhaps the correct reading is 
dirorpoirr), “ a turning aside from law.” 

* Such seems to be the meaning intended by mptmitietc ajiXaliiis '■ 
where, however, one would prefer ifXajiiiae ; and so perhaps Ficinus 
found in his MS.; for his version is—“ Salus, munitio ah omni damno 
sccura.” Corradus—” Salus, securi status comparatio.” 

*—* This very definition of a Sophist is found in Sophist, ( 17, p. 223, 
B.) and § 36, p. 231, D. From the first passage I have introduced sal 
before So too Ficinus—“nobilium atque divitum;” and Cor¬ 

radus—“ et glonosos.” 

‘ Here again we meet with Sdfut, where Attic Greek would require 
i6nt. 

* The expression—” a gift with faith,” is strangely applied as the de¬ 
finition of a deposit. One would have expected did iriauue —“ through 
faith,” in the honesty of the party receiving the deposit. 
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To conquer —to possess the power, when having a differ¬ 
ence.' 

A good man —such a one as is able to eflFect good for a 
person. 

A temperate man —one who has moderate desires. 

A continent man —one who has a power over the portions 
of the soul contending against right reason. 

A steady^ man —one who is perfectly good; one who pre¬ 
serves his virtue. 

3 Conscience —a reflection with pain without reason.® 

Indocility —a slowness in learning. 

Lordship‘s —a just government, not subject to the auditing 
of accounts. 

Dislike of wisdom —a habit, according to which he, who 
has it, dislikes reasoning.® 

^ Fear —a consternation of the soul on the expectation of ill.® 

Passion —a violent impetus without reason ; ’mind of re¬ 
gulation of soul without reason.’ 

* Consternation —a fear on the expectation of ill.® 

' Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. Thviia^ifojitvov : for his 
version is “ adversarium.” ‘ 

’ Here, as before, I have translated aTroeSaiog by “ steady.” 

’ Stephens, not perceiving that 'Svwoia means here “ Conscience,” 
thus renders incorrectly the whole definition—“ Meditatio est cogitatio 
cum dolore, absque ratione.” Ficinus has—“ Conscientia, cogitatio tris- 
tis absque ratiocinatione.” But the sense evidently requires — “ not 
without reason”—in Greek oit avev \6yov, or else “without speaking;” 
for Conscience has a still voice; so Corradus—" Conscientia, tacita cum 
mcerore cogitatio.” 

' This seems the exact rendering of Staeoreia, not “ despotism.” 

‘ Here again Stephens has missed the meaning of /tiooXdyof, as shown 
by his version—“ eruditionis et doctrinse osor est.” Ficinus correctly— 
“ rationes edit.” Corradus, too, “ rationem edit.” 

‘—* A similar definition in Aristotle’s Rhetor. § 5, 1. 

’—' Such is the unintelligible English of the unintelligible Greek— 
voiJf rdCeuf ff/vxvt dXoyi'ffrow. Stephens’ version is—“ Animi concila- 
tio est impetus violentus animee irrationalis, absque ratione et ordine 
mentis,” as if he wished to read the whole definition thus— 9vitic, W’i 
iXoyiffTov dvtu Xoyiafiov vov n raUmt : at least Ficinus 
found this in this MS., as is evident from his version—“«Animositas, im¬ 
petus violentus irrationalis animee absque ratione et ordine mentis.” 
Corradus has—“ Iracundia, appetitio sine cogitatione vehemens et vio- 
enta; significatio ordinis in animo perturbati.” 

*—‘ By comparing the definitions of Fear and Consternation it would 
seem the two words were synonymous. The Stoics, however, made a 
distinction, as we leam from Diogenes L. vii. 112, by whom ♦o^oc was 
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Flattery—a, conversation to gratify 'without the best;' a 
habit of conversing to gratify, exceeding moderation. 

^ Anger —an exhortation by passion to revenge.® 

InmU —an injury leading to dishonour. 

Intemperance —a habit forcing a person, contrary to right 
reason, towards what seem to be pleasant. 

^Hesitation —a flight from the commencement of labours.® 
Cowardice —that which lays hold of (and detains)^ a rush¬ 
ing on; "the cause of a (mental) contraction.® 

(A beginning )^—the first cause of existence. 

’ Calumny —the setting friends apart by a word.® 
Opportunity —that in which it is fitting to do and suffer 
each thing. 

Injustice —a habit disregardful of laws. 

Want —a diminution of good things. 


defined irfoaSoKia leaKov: but’EieirXijJic. 0(5)3oc Ik ^avraelae iewifiovt 
rpdy/taroc, i. e. “ Consternation, a fear from the appearance of an un¬ 
usual event." 

'—• I am completely at a loss in the words between the numerals. I 
could have understoad oix M rif |3eXr(<rr^i, the very phrase used by 
Theophrastus, where he defines 'ipimiav, “ obsequiousness,” by 
saying that hnv, tic ipip repi\aj3t7v, oix M np ^cXriarip 

riSovrjt irapaaKivaoTiKt). But “ without the best ” is not the same as 
“ for not the best.” Ficinus fills out the sense by his “ absque rations 
boni”—Corradus evades the difficulty by his ‘‘colloquium—fallax et 
improbum.” 

’ A similar definition in Aristotle’s Rhetor. § 2. 

* A similar definition in Diogenes L. vii. 112,'Oici'oc, ^d/Joc /mX- 
Xoiffqc IvepyHof. 

* I have introduced the words between the lunes to complete the sense. 
Stephens’ version is—" Timiditas est affectio, quss percipit impetum.” 
But such a definition is applicable to Forethought as well as Cowardice. 
Ficinus has—‘‘ Pigrilia, fuga laborum, qui ex gubemando proveniunt 
where he took apxb in the sense of “ government,” not ‘‘ commence¬ 
ment.” 

*—* For this part of the definition we are indebted to a solitary MS. 
that offers alria fftarroXqc: where owroX^ is used as in Diogenes L. vii. 
Ill, X»jri)v flvoi <n<rTo\})v dXoyov. 

• On the word dpx4> found, ii would seem, in none of the MSS. ex¬ 
amined by Bekirer, Stephens remarks that he has translated as if dpx4 
had dropt out. He got the idea from Ficinus, who has —“ Timiditas, 
prima causa subcurrentis impetus,” as if he had found in his MS., 
AciXia, ip/ib*’ itpilirp roS elm atria, without dmXqTrrticq. Corradus— 
‘‘ Ignavia, causa prima rci alicujus appetitionem faciends reprimens.” 

'—* Corradus has rather strangely—“ Disputatio, amicorum in ser- 
mone dissensio.” 
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' Shame —a fear on the expectation of dishonour.* 

Vain-ffloriousness —a habit of laying claim to a good or 
good things, not belonging to a person. 

Sinning —acting contrary to right reason. 

Envy —a pain at the good things of friends,® which either 
are or have been. 

Shamelessness —a habit of the soul, that endures dishonour 
for the sake of gain. 

Rashness —the excess of boldness in the case of dangers, 
3 which it ought not.® 

A love of honour —a habit of the soul, lavish of every ex¬ 
pense without consideration. 

Natural depravity —a badness by nature, and a sinning in 
that, which is according to nature; *a disease of that, which 
is according to nature.^ 

Hope —the expectation of a good. 

Madness —a habit destructive of a correct perception. 

Talkativeness —intemperance in speech, devoid of reason. 

Contrariety —the greatest standing apart of things, that 
according to a certain difference fall under tjie same genus. 

Involuntary —that which is brought to an end contrary to 
intention. 

Instruction —a power that has the cure of the soul. 

Instructing —the delivering of instruction. 

Legislation —the science that renders a state ® firmly fixed 
(and without suffering.)® 

' A similar definition in Aristotle’s Bhetor. 5 6, and Diogenes L. 
vii. 112. 

* Although ^(Kuiv seems to he defended by Aristotle in Rhetor, ii. 10, 
yet one would have preferred dXXuv, similar to the definition in Diogenes 
b.yii. Ill, ^66vov, Xiirriv Iw’ dXXorpioic dyaOoif. Proclus, ii. p. 110, 
fSovoc leriv ij M rolf dXXorpioif aynOoIc Xvirq. Corradus seems to 
have wished to read iron yevtieoitivoic in lieu of iron ytytvijfuvoit. For 
his version is, “ vel olim futura sint.” 

’ Such is the literal version of o8c which I cannot under¬ 
stand ; nor could Stephens, whose version is “ ubi non est opus,” as if 
he wished to read o{— Ficinus has “ qu® metuenda sunt,” wmch seems 
to lead to olj p dei/aa. • 

* Such is the version of voeos rov tari ^imv, which is equally 
unintelligible iq Greek, and in English, and in Uie Latin of Ficinus and 
Stephens, “ morbus ejus quod est secundum naturam,” and of Corradus, 
” morbus in natnra insitus.” 

‘ In lieu of eirayhe three MSS. offer one dyaOov, and one 

dya9ij(. By selecting from aU what seems to be the best suited to the 
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Admonition —a speech that finds fault from design; a 
speech for the sake of turning aside from error. 

Assistance —the hindering an ill either existing or in tlie 
way of existing. 

Punishment —a curing of the soul for an error committed, 

* Power —a superiority in doing or speaking; a habit ac¬ 
cording to which that, which possesses it, is powerful; a 
strength according to nature. 

To preserve —to protect from hurt.* 

^(Science —is a knowledge without stumbling.)** 

sense, I have elicited, ivirayovi xai iwaOovc, what I hare translated. 
Ficinus has “ tumultu racuam,” answering to tiiraOovg. 

'—* These two definitions are thus separated in the version of Ficinus, 
“ Potestas, excellentia in agendis seu dicendis; habitus, quo potentes 
eiBciraur. Bbbur, vis unum qnidque in natura servans co, quod detri- 
menta devitatbut united in that of Corradus, “ Potentia, in actione 
vel in scrmone preestantia; habitus, quern qui habet, potens cat; vis 
hominem naturaliter servans vet tutuih efiiciens.” 

’ This last definition, omitted by Bekker, is found in one MS. 
alone. 



INTBOBUCTM 


TO 

THE TREATISE OF TIMMS. 


Of this short treatise, relating to a Cosmogony according to 
the Pythagorean theory, the authorship used to be attributed to 
Timicus the Locrian, until Meincrs adduced arguments to show 
that the work was the production of a more modem writer. The 
genuine writings of the Locrian philosopher had so completely dis¬ 
appeared before the time of Aristotle, that he seems to have known 
nothing about them, as may be inferred from what he says in 
• Mctaphysic. i. 6, p. 649, B, 

In confirmation of this decision, which has been adopted by 
nearly all subsequent writers on the subject, De Gelder has been 
led to express his belief that the work was written by some phi¬ 
losopher, who lived in the second century of the Christian era, and 
amused himself with drawing up an abridgment of the Timseus of 
Plato, adopting what he conceived to be the Doric dialect, with the 
view of enabling him to palm it olf as a genuine production of the 
Locrian philosopher. But though we know that similar deceptions 
have been practised at different times, yet even De Gelder himself 
confesses his inability to discover the motives that could lead the 
unknown author to commit the forgery. Hence we may fairly 
imagine that it was done at an earlier period, when the Ptolemies 
were collecting the works of older writers to adorn their library at 
Alexandria. And this deception the writer was enabled to carry 
on with the greater success, as he has been careful^ to introduce, 
doubtless from the work of a Pythagorean, some marked discrepan¬ 
cies, duly noticed by De Gelder in Praef. p, xi., from the Timams 
of Plato, of whose treatise his own is in other respects little more 
than an abridgment. 

At the present day the treatise is held in so, little honour, that 

VOL. VI. t 
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De Gelder offered an apology for publishing it at Leyden in 1836. 
But the time has been, when it was highly esteemed as the genuine 
production of that very philosopher, whose ideas Plato was thought 
to have developed in his Timaeus; and it was accordingly trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Georgius Valla, Simon Passiensis, called like¬ 
wise Bevilaqua, and Nogarola, whose versions were printed re¬ 
spectively at Venice in 1488,1498, and 1555, and subsequently by 
Comarius, fol. Bas. 1561. Of versions of it in modern languages, 
a French one appeared at Berlin, 1763, by the Marquis d’ Argens, 
and another at Paris in 1768, by the Abbe Batteux, the former 
accompanied with an elaborate Preface and Commentary, and the 
latter with some sensible notes and a few various readings from 
three Paris MSS. There is likewise a German translation by 
Schulthes, first published at Zurich in 1779, and again in 184'2. 
It is said by Fabricius to have been translated into English by 
T. Stanley, in his “ History of Philosophybut such is not the 
fact; and equally incorrect is the Bipont editor of Plato, by whom 
Do Gelder has been misled, in attributing a Latin translation of 
the treatise to Ficftius. 



THE TREATISE 


OP 

TIMJIUS THE LOCRIAN 


OH 


THE SOUL OF THE WOEID AND NATURE. 


[1.] TiMiEUS the Locrian asserted this—that of all the 
things in the Universe there are two causes, (one) ‘Mind, (the 
cause) of things existing according to reason; (the other) 
Necessity,' (the cause) of things (existing) by (some) force, 
according to the powers of* bodies; and that the former of 
tliese is of the nature of the good, and is called god, and the 
prineiple of things that are the best; but what come after 
this and are co-causes, are referred to Necessity; but that, as 
regards the things in the Universe, there are Form, Matter, 
and the Perceptible, which is, as it were, a production from 
the two (others); and that the former (namely, Form)* is un¬ 
produced, and unmoved, and stationary,* and of the nature 
of the same, and perceptible by the mind, and a pattern of 
such things produced, as exist by a state of change; for that 
some such thing as this is Form spoken of and conceived to 

* What the author here, and Plato in Tim. p. 48, A., and 68, E., 
ronsider as the two distinct powers of Mind and Necessity, are said by 
Euripides in Tro. 890. to be singly another name for Zewf. 

’ As there are three things mentioned, Valek. wished, to prevent all un¬ 
certainty, to read to n'lv (uos in lieu of ro piv djuv, referring to Tim. p. 
bl, A. Had he lived to know that five MSS. offer rdvfor rb, and eight 
udd dsi after el/uv, he would perhaps hi>vc suggested rdv fiiv tljuv iciav. 

■’ Since luvov is the same as aKivarov, Valek. suggested ftbvov. But 
one would prefer /tovdf, for the “monad” was of the nature of the same; 
while to avoid the repetition in fiovdg n xai rag ravTH it is easy 
to read ftopdg, tc rag Tavru ^vmg iovaa—" proceeding from the nature 
of the same.” 

L 2 
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be; but Matter is a mould,' and a mother and a nurse, and 
procreative of the third kind of being; for receiving the re¬ 
semblances upon itself, and ns it were remoulding them, it per¬ 
fects these productions. He asserted moreover that Matter 
is eternal, not however unmoved; and although it is of itself 
without form and shapeless, yet it receives every kind of 
form, and that what is around bodies, is divisible and par¬ 
takes of the nature* of the different; (and that) persons call 
moreover Matter by the name of Place and Space. These 
two principles, then, are opposite to each other; [of which]’ 
Form has a relation to a male (power) and a father; but 
Matter to a female and a mother; and being three they are 
recognisable by three marks; Form by mind, according to 
knowledge; Matter by a spurious kind of reasoning, through 
its not being perceived mentally by a direct course, but by 
analogy; and their productions by sensation and opinion. 

[2.] Before, then, heaven existed, there were, through rea¬ 
son, Form and Matter, and the god, who is the worker-out' 
of the better. But since what is older’ is superior to what 
is younger, and ^♦hat is put in. order before what is without 
order, the deity, being good, did, on seeing that Matter receives 
Form, and is altered in every way, but without order, ®feel the 
necessity® of bringing it into order, and to establish a change 
fr 9 m the undefined to the defined, in order that the differences 
between bodies might have a similar relation, and not receive 
various turns at hap-hazard. He made, therefore, this world 
out of the whole of Matter, laying it down as a limit to the 
nature of being, through its containing all the rest of things 
in itself, (and being) one, only-begotten, perfect, endued with 

' By iniiayilov was meant, 1. that which receives an impression, 2. 
the impression itself. See Tim. p. 50, B. 

’ Instead of ^vaioc, Valck. would read ov<ria(. For the expression rdf 
ficpierdc oiaiat is ftimd shortly afterwards, p. 96, A. § 3. 

• As could not precede here ri ftiv iicoe, it is properly omitted in 
four MSS.; unless it be said that the author wrote 'iva, “ where," to which 
dv in one MS., and dv in another, seem to lead. 

* By StiiMvpybc is meant elsewhere the power that made something 
out of nothing; but hero it is merely tho worker-out. 

‘ By Tptafiinpov De Gelder understands “ tho more intelligent," re¬ 
ferring to Hesych., TlptafiOrtpof . .. ^povipuTtpoe. 

• So we must render Wnro—unless, what is preferable, we adopt 
ili'lXiTo, " wished,” as suggested by Valckcnaer on Theocrit. p. 259, A. 
Compare Tim. p. 29, E. 
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soul and with reason—for these (qualities) are superior to the 
soulless and the irrational—and of a sphere-like body; for this 
is more perfect than the rest of forms. Desirous, then, of 
making a very good production, he made it a deity, created, 
(and) never to be destroyed by any other cause than the god, 
who had put it into order, if indeed he should ever wish to 
dissolve it. But on the part of the good there is no rushing 
forward to the destruction of a very beautiful production. 
(The world) therefore, being such, continues without corrup¬ 
tion and destruction and blessed. And it is the best of things 
created; since it has been produced by the best cause, that 
looks not to patterns made by hand, but to Form (in the ab¬ 
stract) and to Existence, perceived by the mind; to which 
the created thing, having been carefully adjusted, has become 
the most beautiful, and 'to be not wrongly taken in hand.' 
And it is ever perfect according to the things perceived by 
sense; because the pattern perceived by mind* contains in 
itself* all the living things perceived by mind, and has left 
nothing else out of itself, as being the limit of things per¬ 
ceived by mind, as this world is of those perceived by sense. 
And as being solid, and perceptible by touch and sight, it has 
a share of earth and fire, and of the things between them, air 
and water; and it is composed of bodies all perfect, which are 
in it as wholes, so that no part might ever be left out of it, in 
order that the body of the Universe might be altogether self- 
sufficient, uninjured by corruptions from without and within; 
^ for apart from these there is nothing else;^ for the things 
that are put together according to the best proportions, (and) 
with equal powers, neither rule over, nor are ruled by, each 
otlier in turn, so that some receive an increase, others a de- 

'—' Such would, I presume, be the literal meaning of ittra^tyxtiftiTov — 
a word that seems not be found elsewhere. Batteux’s version, based on 
the Latin, “ut nova quadam opera emendari minime debeant,” which is 
adopted likewise by De Gelder, is “ qu’il n’aura jamais besoin d’dire 
repar4 ”—a meaning evidently suggested rather by what the connexion of 
ideas appears to require, than by the actual derivation ofithe word. 

J* I have adopted votiriv, found in the best MS. 1, in lieu of rqvo: for 
iwo, in common Greek xtXvo or iaivo, could not thus follow ri vapa- 
(iiypa. 

^ By comparing the expression Iv avT<p irtpiixtv a little above, it is 
evident that we must read here Iv ainp irtpdxov instead of abrii repiixov. 

* I have translated as if the reading were dXXo, not dXXd— 
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crease, but they remain in a bond of union indissoluble ac¬ 
cording to a proportion the very best. 

[3.] For when there are three terms whatever, and their 
intervals are fixed according to the same proportion as regards 
each other, we then perceive that, after the manner of an ex¬ 
tended string,' the middle term is to the first, what the third 
is to it; and (taking) also * inversely and by alternation*— 
according to the fitting of their places and prder; and it is 
impossible for every one to arrange numerically® these, so as 
not to have an equality of force. (The world too) is in a 
good state, ns regards its shape and movement; as regards 
the former, in being a sphere, so that it is similar to itself on 
all sides, and is able to contain all the rest of shapes of the 
same kind as itself;^ as regards the latter, in exhibiting for 
ever the change dependent on a circle. Now the sphere alone 
is able in a state of quietness and of motion to preserve a fit¬ 
ness in the same place, so as neither to leave it, nor to receive 
another place, through its being on every side equally distant 
from the centre; and, being very smooth to exactness, as re¬ 
gards its external* appearance, it has no need of mortal organs, 
which, are fitted to, and carried through, the rest of animals 
for the sake of their wants. But the soul of the world has 
(the deity)® united with the centre and led it outwards, invest¬ 
ing the world wholly with it, and making it a mixture of 
Form undivided, and of Substance divided, so as to become 
one mixture from those two; for which (world) he mixed up 
two forces, the origin of motion, one connected with the 

• So I have translated pvafuo, remembering the well-known story of 
the manner in which Pythagorjs discovered harmonica! proportions by 
stretching strings of different lengths; on which see more at length in the 
Supplementary Note. 

’—’ I have followed the reading suggested by De Gelder, avavcAiv icai 
IvoXXd^, and confirmed by kut IvoKKaycLv—xai di'diroXii' in p. 99, B. 

’ In lieu of aoSmijiivai, the best MS. has dpi9ft£iftsva: which evi¬ 
dently leads to apw/np Oipivai, as I have translated. De Gelder takes 
ipidltfi/uvat in the sense of tit <pMav iXSttv, as explained by ttesychius, 
while referring "to Horn. IX. B. 124. But there tM|, serlse is “ to num¬ 
ber;” while, as Soping remarked, the words tit fAiav iXAelvare the 
explanation of ’ApQpi/fuvat. 

• By 4/ioytvia De Gelder understands, with D’Argens, “ regular-shaped 
bodies.” Battenx renders more correctly—“ les figures du mfime genre 
qu’elle.” 

• I have translated, as if 6 9tbs had dropt out afier iua69tv— 
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same, the other with the different; which (soul), »being 
mixed with difficulty, was mixed not in the easiest way.* 
Now all these proportions are combined harmonically accord¬ 
ing to numbers; which proportions he has divided according 
to a scale scientifically, so that a person is not ignorant of 
what things and by what means the soul is combined; which 
the deity has not ranked after the substance of the body,— 
’for, as we say, that which is before is in greater honour as 
regards both power and time,’—but he made it older by tak¬ 
ing the first of unities, which is 384.’ Now of these, the 

'—■ To conceal the tautology in SvafUKTot and oix Ik rS pfirroj trvvt- 
upvaro, Batteux translates— “ Le melange de deux essences 4toit difli- 
cile, et ne se fit pas sans beaucoup d’ art et d’ efforts.” Perhaps, however, 
the author wrote, not avviKipvaro, but owvexpatVsro, to which owocpiVaro 
in one MS. seems to lead; or else there is some error in Ik r<S 
which are properly omitted in the similar passage of tlie Tim. p. 35, B., 
KOI rpia Xa/Silv avri ovra ovvtKipaaaTO tic ptav v&vra ISiav, rr/v dari- 
pov ^vtnv SivpiKTOv oiaav ti’c ravrbv ^vvappoTTup 

’ So I have translated, by placing yap, which is found at present 
after vponpov, where it is however omitted by the best MS. I, between 
ufffftp and Xkyopic: for the author alludes to what he had said in p. 94, 
B. § 2, r4 jrptapvTipov Kappov lari rH vcianpia. Vainly, then, does Do 
Odder produce this passage in proof of an imitation of Plato’s language 
in Tim. p. 34, B. § 12, rrjv^k drj ovx, i)i vuv, varipav iirixupovfuv 
Xeyfiv: for there the author probably wrote— ovx, "f i. e. “ like 

persons of the present day,”—and Portly afterwards—dXXd walj avovt 
wc —rairy jrij Kai Xtyopev —i. e. “ but we too perhaps speak in tliis way, 
like a senseless child,” — in lieu of dXXd ms ypiis—Kai Xiyyitv — For 
TTuf could not thus follow a’XXd—while the allusion to the child will be 
best understood by remembering that an Egyptian priest is feigned in 
Tim. p. 22, B., to have said even to Solon, one of the wise men of Greece, 
BXXijvtf dti walJtj iari. ^ 

' Why this number should have been fixed upon as the first term, may 
perhaps be guessed at, from knowing, what is stated by Plutarch, De Anim. 
Procreat. p. 1020, C., that Plato’s firsts term was 192, the half of 384, 
which last was adopted by Eudorus, a disciple of Grantor,; and hence 
too we can obtain perhaps a clue, if not to the author of this treatise, at 
least to the time, when it was probably compiled. With regard to Plato’s 
first term of 192, Plutarch must have learnt the fact from some other 
Source than the Timseus itself, where there is not the most distant allusion 
to it ; unless it be said that in his copy of that treatise there was found 
the identical number 192, in Greek letters p C. /3, writtei^after piav dpuXe 
TonpiiTov a'iri wavrbs poipav in p. 35, B. Be this, however, as it may 
7~4or Macrobins, in Somn. Scipion. ii. 2, has translated the passage as it 
J? at present, without any allusion to a specific number, while 
btalbaum, after Boeckh, makes the first term of the series 384, with¬ 
out alluding even to Plutarch—we may perhaps arrive at the reason for 
the selection of this term, by bearing in mind that 192 is the product of 
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first being assumed, it is easy to reckon the double and triple; 
and all the terms, together with their complements and eighths, 

16 into 12; where 12 would represent the twelve signs of the Zodiac, or 
the twelve months of the year, made up of 4 quarters, each consisting of 

3 months; while 16 would represent the square of 4; which last number 

was, as I learn from the erudite treatise of Meursius, “ De Denario 
Pythogorico,” who, collecting, as usual, all that can be found in ancient 
authors on this subject, refers to Hierocles on “ The Golden Verses,” 
connected with the four elements of matter, and tltc four seasons of the 
year; and probably, I may add, with the four first digits, whose sum 
made up the Pythagorean Tetractys, or Tetras, according to Procopius 
Gazteus in Genesin—“ Unitas, binarius, ternarius, et quatomarius, inter 
se additi, denarium constituunt.” Nicomachus, however, in Harmonic., 
says that four represented harmony; and so too does Joannes Protospath. 
on Hesiod, t) rerpde 'Ap/tovta’ lx** y“p rAv Ijrtrpirov : where, 

from the mention of the musical term rhv Mrptrov, there is an evi¬ 
dent allusion to the story about the hammers, which will be discussed 
more at length in the Supplementary Note, or because it is the common 
difiference between the odd numbers, 3,7,11,15, taken in an arithmetical 
progression, whose sum makes 36, one ,5 of the 360 degrees into which 
the supposed orbit of the sun was divided, when the months were 10 , 
not, as subsequently, 12. But why the square of 4 was taken instead of 

4 itself, may perhaps be explained by supposing that, as the square would 
bo the emblem of thejSurface of matter at rest, and the circle that I'f the 
surface of matter in motion, without which musical sounds cannot exist, 
the square may be considered as surrounding tbe circle of musical sounds, 
and t^ difference between the semidiagonal of the circumscribing square 
and the semidiameter of the circumscribed circle, may be taken as the 
first term of an hnrmonical scale. For other explanations of the reason, 
which led to the selection of 384, as the first term of the harmonical 
series, the reader is referred to Boeckh’s “ Philolaus,” and to Schneider’s 
“ Oissertatio de Numero Platonico,” quoted by Lindau on Tim. p. 4.5, 
who conceives with Plutarch that 384 was selected, as being the lowest 
number on which it was possible to operate for the eighths continually 
without the introduction of fractions; while, to understand the whole 
passage thoroughly, De Gelder says we must adopt, as already remarked 
by Batteux, Xq/i/mm, found in a Par. MS., in lieu of ovfiwXtipbifian ; and 
that we must add likewise xai rale iiroropcut after xai rote Itroyddotc: for 
otherwise there would be two terms, namely, 2187 and 6561, wanting to 
complete the series of 36 terms. The proper word, however, was Xtippa, 
by which was meant the lesser of two unequal sections, into which a 
number was divided; as in the case of 7; which, divided into two un¬ 
equal sections, gives 3 and 4, of which 3 would bo called Xct/ifia. So too, 
if between any tjvo notes, taken as extremes, two semitones arc intro¬ 
duced, not having tlie same ratio to their contiguous notes, but repre¬ 
sented, for example, respectively by J and the semitone represented by 
the greater number (|) was called dtrore/td, that by the less (|) 

To return, however, to the question about the rtrpaicric, I have said 
that it meant the number 10 ; which, as it is made up of the four odd 
numbers, taken in pairs, I, 9; 3, 7; and of the four even numbers, taken 
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must amount to 114695; ' and the divisions likewise are 
114695.* 

similarly, 2, 8; 4, 6, the former of which were the symbols of male 
powers, and the latter of female, contained in itself all the four powers 
of each sex to be found in the four quarters of the Universe. Plutarch, 
however, De Isid. et Osirid. ii. p. 381, F., and again, De Anim. Frocreat. 
ii. p. 1027, E., says that the Telractys was 36, as being the sum of the 
four first odd and the four first even numbers. But what could lead 
Pythagoras to select those numbers, or how, when selected, they would be 
called rerpaxrit, Plutarch has not told us, nor probably could he have 
told. Much more reasonable then is the statement of Athenagoras in 
Apolog., that the Tetractys meant 10; for he had perhaps found in some 
older writer that it was compounded of rerpdf (4) and krdf (6), whose 
sum is lU, and not merely the sum of the first four digits, as stated by 
Seat. Empiric, iv. p. 332. Hence, since the names for 10 were Kdrr/rof, 
Order, Oiipav^c, Heaven, Ei/iap/icv);, Destiny, Airiv, Eternity, Ilfirnc, 
Confident Belief, Kparoc, Power, ’Avdy»v, Necessity, and 'ArXaj, the 
Supporter of Heaven and Earth, as enumerated by one writer, quoted by 
Meursius De Denario Pythagorico, ch. 12, and by another Oeic, God, and 
Spalpa, a Sphere, we can easily understand the oath of Pythagoras— 
Nat ltd Tov ijitirtpov ff'VXf ira^alovTO rerpaKriv 
Ilaydv, itvaov iMtiris pi^dfiaT txovdav — 

By my Tetractys, which has given to Soyl 
The fount, that feeds of ever-flowing Nature 
The roots— 

And hence tco we can understand that, when Sextus Empiricus says, 
Advers. Mathemat. iv. p. 333, tliart ilKoriat rbv rhaapa ipiO/iiv irapd 
rote TTuflayopixoIc etpijaOai iriiytjp Suvdov fiaeop pil^iifiar’ ixovaav, he is 
drawing an inference, us regards a reason, not stating a simple matter 
of fact. So too Hierocles in Aur. Garmin., where he identifies the 
TfTpaKriiQ with rtrpdf in the words—rd ovra irdvra n rirpdg dvtS^daro 
eroixtiwv—owK iariv ttVelv o /li) Trjt rtrpaxrioc, tit piUqc xai dpxnt VP- 
rijrnf Imi ydp, itg i^ajiev, 3i}/ttoupyoc tuv wavruiv ml airla r) TiTpdg — 
they indulged merely in a conjecture as to the real meaning of rerpaicTic, 
and in the closing words has improperly attributed to the number (4), 
what really belonged to the number (10); and so too has Macrobius in 
Somn. Scipion. i. 6. Stalbaum, however, on Tim. p. 35, B., says .that 
“Tetractys est quatuor membrorum geometricorum complexio;” by 
which he means, I presume, the combination of the four terms of a geo¬ 
metrical progression. But as he thus loses sight of the letters -teng, we 
may dismiss his interpretation without further notice; unless it be said 
that as rpuiKTig is derived from Tpidiui, so nTpoKrig might come from 
nrpd^u, while the verbal termination -rug is similarly found in ppaa-rbg 
from rtpa'J-ei. 

' To meet the objection raised by D’Argens against the repetition of 
this clause, De Gelder says that the series of numerals, explanatory of the 
harmonical progressions alluded to, has been omitted by some MSS., al¬ 
though it was duly found in the one used by Aldus, and in that possessed 
^y Proclus, as shown by his Commentary on the Timaeus, iii. p. 197. 
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[4.] God the eternal, the chief ruler of the universe, and 
its creator, the mind alone beholds; but that which is pro¬ 
duced we behold by the sight, both this world and its parts, 
how many soever they are in heaven; which, as being ethe¬ 
real, must be divided into kinds; so that* some may be of the 
nature relating to the same, and s6me to the different. Of 
which the former lead from without all that are within them, 
along the general movement from the rising (east) to the set¬ 
ting (west). But the latter, relating to (the nature of) the 
different (lead) from within* the portions, that are carried 
along from west to east, and are self-moved, and they are 
whirled round and along, according as it may happen, by the 
movement of the same, which possesses in the world a supe¬ 
rior power. Now the movement of the different, being divided 
according to an harmonical proportion, assumes the order of 
seven circles. The Moon, then, as being the nearest to the 
Earth, exhibits its monthly revolution; but the Sun after her 
completes his orbit in the period of a year. But there are 
two ®that run an equal course® with the Sun; namely, (the 
stars) of Mercury and ® Juno, which the many call (the star 
of) Venus* and Lucifer. For shepherds and the masses of 

But this does not get rid of the objection, touching the word liaipiattf, 
“ divisions.” For though the sum of the series is 114G95, the divisions 
or terms of the series arc only 36, as will be seen by the Supplementary 
Note, taken for the most part from the annotations of Batteux. 

' I have translated as if the Greek were dart ri — not <I>c rd— 

* To preserve the balance of the sentences, the author probably wrote 
ivrSaOtv t& av6 hitipat, to answer to IMev—ri dir’ dvaroXac—not 
hrdc dird iairipae rd— 

•—De Gelder says that Mercury and Venus arc called taoSpofioi, because 
the former was supposed to be distant from the Sun by only one sign of 
the Zodiac, equal to 30“, and the latter by not more than two; and he re¬ 
fers to Cicero N. D. ii. 20, “ Mcrcurius—a Sole longius nunquam unius 
sign! intervallo discedit—Stella Veneris—nunquam a Sole duorum signo- 
rum intervallo longius discedit.” But he should have referred to Pliny, 
H. N. ii. 8, who says that Venus performs her annual revolution in 348 
days; and as the Earth, or, on the supposition tliat the Earth is at rest, 
the Sun completes its revolution in 365 days, Venus and the Sun, might 
be said to bo h6Spopoi. It must, however, be confessed tliat a similar 
solution is not applicable to Mercury. Cicerfi, in Somn. Scipion., is 
content to translate foWpopoi by “ coraites.” 

*—• On those two names, assigned to the same star, De Gelder refers 
to Pliny N. H. ii. 8, where, speaking of Venus, he says —“in magno 
nominum ambitu est; alii enim Junonis, alii Isidis, alii Matris Dehm 
appellavereand to Pseud.-Aristotle, rtpi Kdritov, § 2, A roS ^iitaij>6pov, 
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mankind are not wise in sacred astronomy, nor skilled in the 
risings that take place in the west and east. For the same 
(star) becomes at one time (visible) in the west, when it fol¬ 
lows the Sun so far, as not to be hidden by its light j and at 
another time in the east, when it leads on the Sun and rises 
before it, and is the herald of day. Hence the star of Venus 
becomes, through its running together with the Sun, fre* 
quently Lucifer, *but not always; since* there are many 
(that become so), both of those that are planets and are not; 
since every star of any magnitude that is seen above the hori¬ 
zon, before the Sun rises, heralds the day. But the three 
other stars, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have their peculiar 
velocities, and® unequal years; and they complete their 
course while making their periods of effulgence,® and of being 
visible, and of obscuration and eclipse, and giving birth to 
accurate risings and settings. Moreover, they complete their 
appearances conspicuously in the east or west according to 
their position as regards the Sun; who during the day ex¬ 
hibits its course from rising (in the east) to setting (in the 
west); but during the night it makes a mc),vement in another 
direction from west to east, while it is carried on by the mo¬ 
tion of the same; whereas, during the year (it is carried) 
according to its own inherent motion. From these two kinds 
of motion it rolls out a spiral, creeping, according to one por¬ 
tion, in the time of a day, but, whirled round under the sphere 
of the fixed stars, according to each revolution of darkness 
and day. Now these revolutions men call the portions of time, 

w ’A^poJirijj, ol Si "Hpaj irpoirayopewovffiv, translated by Apuleius de 
Mund., “ Quintus Phosphoras, Junonia, immo Veneris, Stella censetur 
and to Augustine De Civitat. Dei vii. 15, “ Luciferum quidam Veneris, 
quidam dicunt esse Junonis.” Hence De Geldet proposes to read 'Ep/id 
rt Kai 'A^poSirag, tSv "Hpac— taXiovn. 

'—‘ So we must translate, or else adopt the conjecture of Stephens— 
oSk elf Si, of which De Gelder approves, in lieu of ovk del Si — 

’ Instead of xai IviavTug — VI, would read ear’ ivtavrug — 

* Here Bekker has edited irepucoraXd^ij/MC with four MSS. But Bat- 
teux, Valck., and De Gelder prefer rrepiKaraXdifaaf, furirished by a Paris 
one; by which they understand “ over-takings”—referring to Tim. p. 38, D., 
KaraXa^jSdt'Ovoi re xai itaruXa/i^dvovrot Kurd r<i6rd fur’ dXXqXii»v"HXioc 
re icoi o too 'EppoS Kai 'Euo^dpof. But as wepi would thus in composi¬ 
tion seem scarcely intelligible, one would prefer —SpSfiov jripi£ Kara- 
Xdifitof— and thus the sense would be—“ they complete theu course 
around, while making their overtakings.” 
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which the deity has arranged together with the world. For 
the stars did not exist before in the world; and hence there 
was neither a year, nor periods of seasons, by which this 
generated time is measured, and which is the representation 
of the time not generated, which we call eternity. For as this 
heaven has been produced according to an eternal pattern, 
(namely,) the idea-like world, so,' according to a pattern, 
(namely,) eternity, has this time been made together with the 
world. 

[5.] The Earth, fixed at the centre, becomes the hearth® of 
the gods, and the boundary* of darkness and day,* producing 
both settings and risings, according to the cuttings off (made 
by) the things that form the boundary, ®as we circumscribe 
by a cutting off the things of earth, sufficient for sight.’ 
And it is the oldest of b^ies within (the circle of) heaven. 
And neither has Water at any time been produced without 
Earth, nor Air without moisture; nor could Fire continue with¬ 
out moisture and the materials which it burns; so that (the 
Earth) is fixed, as the root and base of all other substances, 

* All the MSS. but one read otiruc <5c— But Bckker, on the authority 
of the best one, 1, has omitted olirwc— He should have read oIStwc Kal — 
for (Ilf never thus answers to wc, only to ootuc ; while icai is thus properly 
united to the repeated wapd^etypa, as I have shown by numerous ex¬ 
amples ill Hoppo’s Prolegoiii. p. 307, and to the passages there quoted I 
could now add as many more. Further, since we meet with irp6c iropd- 
hiyiia in the tatter clause, but wor' dtfioi' wapd^ciypa in the former, it 
is evident that in both the author wrote irori— 

® De Gelder refers to Ovid, Fast. vi. 299, “ Stat vi terra sua; vi stando 
Vesta vocatur.” 

* In lien of 'opop VI. would read wpop, i. e. 6 oSpop— referring to Tim. 
p. 40, C., yqv—^iikaico— vvKr6{ re xai t/iupas’ and to Hesych. OSpop— 
^vXa{. 

* Instead of d/ilpap, four MSS. read oyop, and so docs Simplicius de 
Cflelo, quoted by Uaisford in Poet. Minor. Graic. 1. ii. p. xlvii., which 
leads to auyqp— and if this be the correct reading hero, we must alter a 
little above d/upap into afiyqp. 

•—‘ So I have translated, as if the Greek were—(ip r j 5if/« Uavd rf 
iroTofi^ ri rat yop ircpiypa^dptda, where wrpiypa^d/tfSa has been hap¬ 
pily found in se^en MSS. The author alludes to the custom of persons 
cutting off the rays of light by placing the fingers of the hand so as to 
form a kind of tube, when they want to examine a thing correctly. The 
common text is—«ip oi(/si xal irroropf rap yap wcpiypa^o/riva: 
which I must leave for those to understand, who can; amongst whom 
De Gelder is not one; for he proposes to read rrepiypaipophav ; where I 
confess myself equally in the dark. 
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■upon its own balance.* The principles of things produced 
are Matter, as the substratum, and Form (in the abstract), as 
the reason of (each) shape; and the result from these (two) are 
Earth and Water, and Air and Fire; the creation of which 
is of this kind. * (Now) every body is composed of surfaces ;* 
and this is (composed) of triangles; of which one is rectan¬ 
gular, the half of a square, with two equal sides; the other, 
whose sides are all unequal, ^having the greater angle thrice 
the size of the lesser; while the least angle in it is the third 
of a right angle, and the middle one is the double of the 
least; for it is two parts out of three; but the greatest is a 
right angle, being one and a half greater than die middle one 
and the triple of the least.* Now this triangle (with all its 
sides unequal) is the half of an equilateral triangle, cut into 
two equal parts by a line let down from the apex to the base. 
Now in each of these triangles there is a right angle; but in 
one the two sides about the right angle are equal; in the 
other all the sides are unequal. Now let this be called a 
scalene (triangle); but the other, the half of a square, (be 
considered) the principle of the constitution of the Earth. 
For the square (produced) from this (scalene triangle) is com¬ 
posed of four half-squares; and from such a square is pro¬ 
duced the cube, a body the most stationary and steady in 
every way, having six sides and eight angles; and on this 
account the Earth is a body the heaviest and most diffi¬ 
cult to be moved, and its substance not to be changed into 
any thing else,^ through its not having a communion with a 
triangle of another kind. For the Earth alone has the half¬ 
square, as its peculiar element; and this is the element of the 
(three)* other substances. Fire, Air, and Water. F’er on the 
half-triangle being put together six times, there is generated 

' I have adopted M Tf airas poir^, as suggested by Toussaint on 
Comutus, p. 31, in lien of liri rat owraj powat, as I learn from De Gel- 
der, who has supported the correction by Phtedon, p. 189, A. 

’ Aristotle, De Cffilo, iii. 1, p. 369, B., quoted by De Gelder, denies 
that bodies can be formed of plane surfaces merely; an pbservation that 
di'ca not apply to Tim. p. 53, C., rb Si tov awparot tlSo( irfiv xai pdOos 
‘XH. 

’ The words between the numerals Batteux would reject as an in¬ 
terpolation ; but they are defended by De Gelder. 

* 1 have adopted dXXo, furnished by three MSS., in lieu of dXXa. 

_ Batteux, “ trois autres elemeus—” as if he wished to read t&v rpnSv 
aWbiv (Tuparav — in lieu of rwv dXXwv — 
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from it an equilateral (solid) triangle; of which is formed the 
pyramid, having four faces, and their angles ‘ equal, the form 
of Fire, which is the most easy to be moved, and made up of 
the finest particles. After this is the octohedron, with eight 
faces and six angles, the element of Air; and the third is the 
eikosihedron, with twenty faces and twelve angles, the element 
of Water, made up of particles the most numerous and heavi¬ 
est. These then, as being composed of the same element, are 
changed into each other. But (the deity) has made the do¬ 
decahedron, the image of the Universe, as being the nearest 
to the Sphere. Fire then, by the fineness of its particles, 
passes through all things; and Air through the rest of things, 
with the exception of Fire; and Water through Earth. All 
things are therefore full, and leave no vacuum.* But they 
are brought together by the revolving movement of the Uni¬ 
verse, and are pressed against, and rubbed by, each other in 
turn, and produce the never-failing change from production 
to destruction. 

[6.] By making use of these the deity put together this 
world, sensible to touch through (the particles of) Earth, 
and to sight through (those of) Fire; which two are the ex¬ 
tremes ; but through (the particles of) Air and Water he has 
bound (the world) together by the strongest chain, namely, 
proportion; which is able to hold together both itself, and 
the things kept in subjection through it. Now if the thing 
bound together is a plane surface, one middle (term) is suf¬ 
ficient ; but if a solid, there will be need of two. With two 
middle terms then he combined two extremes, so that as Fire 
is to Air, Air might be to Water, and Water to Earth; and 
by alternation, as Fire is to Water, Air (might be) to Eartli; 
and by inversion, as Earth is to Water, Water (might be) to 
Air, and Air to Fire j and by alternation, as Earth is to Air, 
so Water (might be) to Fire. Now since all are equal in 
power, their ratios are in a state of equality. This world 
then is one, through the bond of the deity, made according to 
proportion. Now each of these four, substances possesses 

' Since two M.SS. road rdc rovnov yuviat in lieu of rdc ‘vnc ywvior, 
the author probably wrote rdf rowruv yinviat laaQ — for tuaj might 
easily have dropt out after yuviat — 

’ This was contrary to the doctrine of Epicurus; for Lucretius says, 
in i. 30, " est in rebus inane ’’—quoted by De Gelder. 
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many forms; Fire, those of Flame, and Burning, and Lumin¬ 
ousness, through the inequality of the triangles in each of 
them. In the same manner. Air is partly clear and dry, and 
partly turbid* and foggy; and Water partly flowing and partly 
congealed, according as it is Snow, Hoar-frost, Hail, : and 
that, which is Moist, is, in one respect, flowing, as honey, oil; 
but in another, is compact, as pitch, wax; and of the forms of 
what is compact there is a portion fusible, as gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, and purified iron and a portion friable, as 
sulphur, pitch, nitre, salt, alum, (and)* stones of a similar 
kind. 

[7.] After putting together the world, (the deity) planned 
the creation of living beings, subject to death, in order that, 
being perfect himself, he might work it out perfectly according 
to his image. He mixed up therefore the soul of man out of 
the same proportions and powers; and, after taking the par¬ 
ticles and distributing them, he delivered them over to Nature 
the alterative. And she, succeeding him in working out 
living beings both mortal and ephemeral, the soul of whom 
she ‘•brought in flowingly,^ some from the Moon, others from 
the Sun, and some too from the other bodies, that wander in 
the portion of the different, with the exception of one power 
belonging to the same, which she mixed up in the rational 

' I have adopted OoXtpdv, in lieu of voripiv, as suggested by VI., who 
refers to Tim. p. bit, D., dipo?—6 OoXepdraroc X/ttxXil. 

’ Such is the meaning commonly assigned to arayuv, according to 
licsych., ^Taydiv' Lv to'ic fitraWncoTf r6 KaSapby aidtipiov. But De 
(•elder says that by arayoiv must be meant some metal in a natural state, 
not one purified artificially. He considers it therefore the same as what 
Aristotle, De Admirand. Narrat. p. 877, B., calls icairffirfpoc KtXrucoc, 
'•' hich the philosopher says is reported to melt quicker than lead. But 
as the metal, called by itself Kaadirtpop in ancient times, is supposed to 
he the tin of Cornwall, in Aristotle’s language KaaatTipof; KtXnicic, there 
would be two words here descriptive of the same metal; unless indeed 
Do Gelder intended, of which he says nothing, to reject Katrirtnpot as 
(he explanation of arayiov. I would rather understand by that word 
“ quir k-silver,” which generally assumes the form of globular drops. 

’ I have translated as if the Greek were Xtdoi re— not Xtfloi roi— 

, ‘ Such is the literal version of imppurtu( Ivayayt : which Coma- 

tins, unable, as I confess I am myself, to understand, wished to alter into 
frippirto^ IvidTayt. But, a^ rTrrl^ra and its compounds have no nor. 2, 
au., had he remembered the expression in Tim. p. 43, A., rdf rqe 
I'ttTow irtpiofoec ivilovv tt’e Iwippvrov a&pta xai Anoppvrov, he 

Would perhaps have suggested, rev rrlj rf k ImppvTOV aSfi' dynyt, 

(• c. ‘‘whose souls she brought to a body flowed upon.” 
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portion (of the soul), as the image of wisdom in those of a 
happy fate. * Now of the soul of man a portion is rational 
and intellectual, and a portion irrational and unintellectual; 
but of the logical the better portion is from the nature of the 
same, but the worse is from that of the different; and each is 
seated around the head, so that the other portions of the soul 
and body may minister to it, as being the uppermost of the 
whole tabernacle.* But of the irrational portion, that which 
represents passion is around the heart, and that (which repre¬ 
sents) desire is around the liver. But the principle of the 
body and the root of the marrow is the brain, in which is the 
leadership; and from this, like an effusion,® flows through 
the back-bone® what remains, from which are separated the 
particles for seed and reason:* but of the marrow® the sur¬ 
rounding defences are the bones; of which the flesh is the 
covering and concealment. And to the nerves he united joints 
by ligatures, suited for their movement. And of the internal 
(members there arc) some for the sake of nourishment, and 
some for safety; and of the movements, some of those from 
without are conveyed to the intelligent place of perception; 
but others, not falling under the' power of apprehension,’ are 
unperceived, either through the bodies affected being too 
earth-like, or through the movements being too feeble; and 

' Since Tennemann confesses, as stated by Oe Gelder, that the 
origin of the human soul is more clearly explained in this treatise than 
in the Timeeus of Plato, it is hard to understand how the former could 
be an abridgment of the latter. 

’ On the word ffKijvoc, as applied to the body, the tabernacle of the 
soul, see Axioch. p, 366, A. § 5. 

® Batteux, with the approbation of De Gelder, renders ivoxviut, 
“ line ospece de liqueur dense.” 

* Instead of vuritov, four MSS. vurtiuv ; which confirms vairiaioiv, 
suggested by VI., who refers to vuriatov /iviXdv in Tim. p. 74, A. 

’ In lieu of the unintelligible Xoyov, Comarius suggested y6vov, which 
seems to have been subsequently found in a solitary MS. To avoid 
however the tautology in oiripiia and y6vov, De Gelder would read 
ovipitariSa (i. e. ^\ipa) Kai yoviiv, referring ffircp/iariSa to the male, 
and yov^v to t{ie female; and quoting Galen de Uteri Dissect, t. i. p- 
210, ed. Bas., yop^v ti Xiyu —a6ri)v r^v /tqrpav. 

• As the marrow is always spoken of in the Timseus in the singular 
number, Valckenaer on Phoeniss. 1085, corrected /iviXuv here into 
nvixa. 

' Such seems to be the meaning of avrlXa^tiv: for which however De 
Gelder would read dvdXat{/iv, forgetting that dvrcXawriKdv is used a 
little below as it is here. 
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as many, as cause nature to start from itself, are painful; but 
such as cause it to remain in itself, are called pleasures. 

[8,] But amongst the senses the deity has lit up in us the 
sight for viewing objects in the* heavens, and for ’“the recep¬ 
tion of knowledge;® while as the recipient of speech and 
melody, he has implanted in us hearing, ®of which he who is 
deprived from his birth will become dumb, nor be® able to 
give vent to any portion'* of speech; and hence persons say 
that this sense is related the nearest to speech. But as many 
of the affections of the body, as have n name, are so called with 
reference to the touch; and some too from their tendency to its 
seat. For the touch judges of the properties connected with 
life,® (such as) warmth, coldness, dryness, moisture, smoothness, 
roughness, (and) of things, yielding, opposing, soft, hard. The 
touch too decides upon what is heavy and light. ®But reason 
defines them by their inclination to the middle (of the world) 
and from the middle.® Now men mean the same thing by 
below and middle. For the centre of a sphere is the below; 
but that, which is above it to the circumference, is the up. 
Now what is warm appears to consist of fipe particles, and 
such as cause bodies to separate; but what is cold (consists) 
of gross particles, and such as cause bodies to condense. The 
circumstances relating to taste are similar to those (relating) 
to touch. For by concretion and secretion, and further, by 
entering the pores and by (assuming) shapes, substances are 
either rough or smooth. For those that cause the tongue to 

' With this expression may be compared Ovid’s, “ Os homini sublime 
dedit, ccelumque tueri Jussit.” 

’ Hence Milton, in allusion to his blindness, complains of “ know¬ 
ledge at one entrance quite shut out.” 

* So 1 have translated, as if the Greek were, df & ortpifficdatvoc Ik 
ycvEffioj (arai, ovri —not is oripioKo^tvog o avog oiSi, where o is 

omitted in om MS., and oSrt, it would seem, read in ail. And hence, 
not only might Icrrat have been easily lost before it, but Ivtit as easily 
corrupted into dvog, i. e. avOpuiros. On the loss of ivtbt it will be suf¬ 
ficient to refer to Ruhnken’s Epist. CriL p. 212. 

' The sense evidently r^uires \6yov yi n, as I have translated, not 
Xo-j^ov In, where in is without any definite meaning. 

‘ Such is the natural translation of rdj (uriKdc twAfuat. Batteux 
hw, “ qualites sensiblesof which De Geldcr approves, and refers to 
rlesych., Zutikoc' olog Tijptlv. But there has evidently dropt out 
after rtipilv. 

*—• In these words there is evidently an allusion to a centripetal and 
i cntrifugal force. 

VOL. VI. 
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melt away or that scrape it, appear to be rough;.but those 
that act moderately in scraping (appear) brackish; but those 
that inflame or separate the skin, acrid; but their opposites, 
the smooth and sweet, are reduced to a juicy state.* Of 
smelling the kinds have not been defined; for, from their 
percolating through narrow pores, that are too stiff to be 
either brought together or separated, things (seem) to be 
sweet-smelling or bad-smelling from the putrefaction or 
concoction* of the earth and substances like the earth. 
But a vocal sound is a percussion in the air, arriving at 
the soul through the ears ; the pores of which proceed, 
until they reach the liver; and amongst them there is 
breath, by the movement of which hearing exists. Now of 
the voice and hearing that portion which is quick, is acute; 
but that which is slow, is grave; but the medium is the most 
in harmony. And that which is much and diffused, is great; 
but that which is little and compressed, is small; and that 
which is arranged according to musical proportions, is in 
tune; but that which is unarranged and out of those propor¬ 
tions, is out of tpne, and not to be properly adjusted. The 
fourth kind of things relating to the senses is the most multi¬ 
form and various, and they are called objects of sight, in 
which are all kinds of colours, and an infinity of coloured 
substances; but the principal are four, white, black, bril- 
liant,3 and red; for all the others are produced from a mix- 

* Such is the literal meaning of KixiXoirat ; with which word however 
De Gelder is so dissatisfied as to propose its rejection. But by comparing 
Tim. p. 66, C., it would seem rather that something is wanting here. 

In lieu of wiij'im, VI. proposes But that would be ,a mere 

tautology after odrj/«n. 

* Batteux renders Xafiirpbv " jaune.” But such is not the meaning of 
Xauirfbs elsewhere. That some specific colour is however intended, is 
evident from the whole tenor of the passage. By comparing then Tim. 
,p. 68, B., Xauirpov re ipvQpif \tviap re fuyvvaevov \av6iv yiyovi, it 
would seem that by Xafivpbv was meant a light-blue; for that colour 
mixed with red and white would make what is now called gambougc, 
in Greek $av8dc. And hence we can understand Xauvpbt xal pomxovc 
quoted from Plutarch by H. Steph. in Thes. Mpirpop. Rudolph indeed 
on Ocellus Lncanus, p. 20, irpog re rb Xapirpbv Kal kavBbv xai XtvKOv, 

' explains Xajiirpbv by XtvKbv; and would reject therefore Xevxbv as a gl. 
One would prefer however yXavKbv, if Xapnpbi) means there “ white 
but if light-blue, as here, Xewbv must be retained. With regqrd to the 
whole tenor of the passage, it is worth while quoting the words of Apu- 
leius de Mundo, “ Pictura ex discordibus pigmentorum coloribus, atris, 
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ture of these. Now what is white causes the vision to ex¬ 
pand, but what is black to contract; just as what is warm is 
able to expand the touching, but what is cold to contract it; 
and what is rough naturally contracts the tasting, but what is 
sharp dilates it. 

[9,] And (it is natural) for the covering of animals, that 
live in the air, to be nourished and kept together by the food 
being distributed by the veins through the whole mass, in the 
manner of a stream, conveyed as it were by channels, and 
moistened by the breath,* which diffuses it, and carries it 
to the extremities. And respiration is produced through 
there being no vacuum in nature, while the air, as it 
flows in, is inhaled in the place of that which is exhaled, 
through unseen mouths, through which the drops (of sweat) 
are visible on the surface; but a portion is got rid of by the 
natural warmth (of the body). It is necessary then for a por¬ 
tion, equal to what has been got rid of, to be introduced in its 
place; for, if not, there would be a vacuum; which is impos¬ 
sible : for the animal would no longer be flowing together* 
and one, when the covering had been separated by the vacuum. 
Now the same organization takes place in the case of lifeless 
substances, according to the analogy of respiration. For the 
gourd and amber are the likenesses of respiration. Now the 
breath flows through the body to an orifice outwards,® and is 
introduced in turn through respiration by the mouth and nos¬ 
trils, and again, after the manner of the Euripus, is carried 


albis, luteis, et pnniceis, confusione modica temperaiis, imagines iis, qiios 
imitatnr, similes facit.” 

‘ The Greek is apdo/tcvap irb ru irpti/iaTOs : which appears a rather 
strange collocation of words; and the more so, as Plato in Tim. p. 77, C., 
has V iiarrcp ig pdfiarop ImSvTos apdoiro: by the aid of which passage 
we may read here vditaros for wcifiaros — 

* De Gelder observes that abppoov means here, that “ which flows to¬ 
gether and coheres,” but, in p. 104, A., § 11, aippoov, applied to nvtvpa, 
means only that “ which flows together,” without any idea of coherence, 
But how ri Jwor could be said to be cvppoov, I confess I cannot under¬ 
stand. Hence I suspect the author wrote— oi yip In Ati xa, gar vvp- 
po6v yi n, iv ri USov, i. e. “ for the animal would be no longer one, like 
something that has flowed together,”—instead of rii) ga aippoov gai iv 
Tb i&ov, 

’ De Gelder proposes to omit Oipaii, as being superfluous alter ffw. 
He should have rejected rather llw, and suggested BvpaOt, of which f{w 
Would be the explanation. 

u 2 
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in turn to the body, which is extended according to the flowing 
out. * The gourd (too), when the air within it is got rid ol 
by fire, attracts to itself moisture: and amber, when the ait 
is separated from it, receives an equal substance.' Now all 
nourishment is from the heart, as the root, and from the 
stomach, as a fountain, and is conveyed to the body, to which, 
if it be moistened by more* than what flows out, there is said to 
be an increase; but if by less, a decay; but the point of per¬ 
fection is the boundary between those (two), and is considered 
(to exist) in an equality of efliux and influx; but when the 
joints of the system are broken, should there be no longer any 
passage for the breath, or the nourishment be not distributed, 
the animal dies. 

[10.] Now there are many things hurtful to life and the 
causes of death. One kind is called disease. And of diseases 
the commencement is the want of harmony between the princi¬ 
pal powers, when the simple powers, such as heat, or cold, or 
moisture, or dryness, are too much or deficient; and after these 
the turns and alterations of the blood from corruption, and the 
deterioration of the flesh, when wasting away, should the turns 
take place according to the changes to what is acid, or brackish, 
or bitter, in the blood, or wastings away of the flesh. For from 
hence arises the generation of bile and of phlegm, (and) diseased 
juices, and the rottenness of liquids, weak indeed, unless deeply 
seated,® but difficult (to cure), when their commencement is 
generated from the bones, and painful, if in a state of inflam¬ 
mation from the marrow. The last of disorders is (those of) 
the breath, bile, and phlegm, when they increase and flow into 
situations foreign to them, or into places inappropriate;® for 
then by laying hold of the situation, belonging to what are 
better, and by driving away what are congenial, they fix 

1—1 There is an aliasion to the gourd and amber in Tim. p. 79, E. 
But in neither passage is it very easy to see what the allusion to either 
substance is intended to illnstrate. 

* 1 have translated, as if the Greek were jrXti'ovi, to which wXtiov in 
the best MS. 1 leads, in lieu of : and similarly, as if the Greek 
were not /uiu,'out fitiwi, to which iuim> in one MS., and /timv in an¬ 
other, seem to lead. 

’ On the phrase Iv De Gelder refers to .dBlian, V. H. ii. 14, and 
Clemens Alexandr. Ptedag; iii. p. 219, B. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were diroieaipiu;, not lirutatfloie : 
for which De Gelder would substitute iiriKtipiiae, L e. “ exposed to fatal 
disorders.*” 
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themselves there, injuring the bodies and resolving ‘(them) 
into those very things.* These then are the sufferings of the 
body; and from these are many diseases of the soul, some 
from one faculty, others from others; of the perceptive (soul 
the disease is) a difficulty of perception; of the recollecting, 
a forgetfulness; of the forward, a want of desire and of eager¬ 
ness ;■■* of thht subject to affections, a violent suffering and ex¬ 
cited madness; of the rational, an indisposition to learn and 
think. But of wickedness, the commencements are pleasures 
and pains, desires and fears, inflamed by the body and mixed 
up with the mind, and are called by various names. For 
there are loves, and regrets, and desires let loose, and passions 
on the stretch, and heavy resentments, and appetites of vari¬ 
ous kinds, and pleasures without measure. ®In all simplicity, 
to be unreasonably disposed towards affections and to be un¬ 
der their rule* is the limit of virtue and vice; for to abound 
in them or to be superior to them places us in a good or bad 
position. Against such impulses the temperament of our 
bodies is able to co-operate greatly, whether quick or hot, or 
varied in various ways, by leading us to melancholy and vio¬ 
lent lewdness; and certain parts, when affected by a flowing, 
produce itchings and forms of bodies more like a state of in¬ 
flammation than of health r through which a sinking of the 
spirits,* and a forgetfulness, and a silliness, and a fearfulness, 
are worked out. 

[11.] Sufficient loo are the habits, in which persons are 
brought up in the city or at home, and their daily food, ener¬ 
vating by luxury the soul or fortifying it for strength. For 

' Such is the literal version of if awrd ravra ivaXvavra. But 
perspicuity would require rather If dptdra, or something similar. 

‘ In lieu of dirpowiria De Gcider would read dromria, referring to 
Galen’s Exeges. Hippocrat., dironrlat icai dpopifiae iroiifnxd, and ren¬ 
dering diroatTia “ cibi fastidium.” But that would be rather a bodily 
than mental affection. 

* Such is the literal translation of dtrXwc ardirwc fx**' 
vd9ia Kai apxi<r6at — But as it is no part of virtue " to be unreasonably 
disposed towards affections,” it is evident that no sensUlo writer could 
have penned those words, although he might have written, and probably 
did write, something to this effect—dirXwc li ^ drdirut Ixtv iron rd 
irdOta Kai dpxfv ^ dpxioOai — for thus dirXwc txsv and dpx*** would 
belong to virtue, and drdtruc ‘X*** tnd dpvtaOai to vice. 

* In lieu of ev<r€vftiat De Gelder wotud read dwrpafiioi, referring to 
Tim. p. 87, A., Xqdq; dpa xai ivapaOiac. 
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the living out of doors, and simple' fare, and gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, and the morals of companions, produce the greatest effect 
in the way of virtue and of vice. And these causes are de¬ 
rived from parents and the elements rather than from our¬ 
selves, provided there be no remissness on our part in keeping 
aloof from acts of duty. And for the animal to be in a good 
condition, it is requisite for the body to possess the better 
properties under its control, (namely,) health and correct per¬ 
ception, and strength and beauty. Now the principles of 
beauty are, a symmetry as regards its parts, and as regards 
the soul. For nature has arranged, like an instrument, the 
body to be subservient to, and in harmony with, the subjects 
of life. And it is requisite for the soul likewise to be brought 
into harmony with its analogous good qualities, (namely,) in 
the case of temperance, as the body is in the case of health; 
and in that of prudence, as in the case of correct perception; 
and in that of fortitude, as in the case of vigour and strength 
and in that of justice, as in the case of beauty.® Of these 
the beginning is from nature; but their middle portions and 
end are from carefolness; those relating to the body, through 
the gymnastic and medical arts'; those to the soul, through 
instruction and philosophy. For these are the powers that 
nourish, and give a tone to, the body and soul by means of 
labour and gymnastic exercise, and a pureness'' of diet; some 
through druggings (applied to the body),* and others through 
discipline applied to the soul by means of punishments and 
reproaches; for by encouragement they give strength and 
excite to an onward movement, and exhort to advantageous 
works. The art of the gymnastic trainer,® and its nearest 

' Instead of airXat VI. has suggested dtptXtlt — If any change is re¬ 
quisite, I should prefer Atrai—“slight”—which may be supported by 
the passages quoted by Jacobs in Lection. Stob. p. 21, where Xir»> is 
united to iiaira. 

• To preserve the uniformity of the periods, and to prevent a tautology, 
we must omit either pu/tav cat or xai — 

• Here too the balance of the sentences requires the emission of to 
(tuita, as done in the translation. 

• Batteux has “purgations” — as if he wished to read naOapit- 
ftaroi;— 

• Here again the balance of the sentences shows that ruv auftaruiv is 
required to answer to rav tf/v^ap— 

• Respecting the business of the dA«>rqc> see my note on Plato Criton. 

p. 15. 
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relative, that of the medical man, do, on being ordered to at¬ 
tend upon bodies, bring their powers to the greatest symmetry, 
and cause the blood to be pure and the breath to flow equably,' 
in order that, if there be any diseased virulence there, the 
powers of the bloo<l and breath may be in a state of strength; 
but music, and its leader, philosophy, that have been ordained 
by the gods* and laws for the regulation of the soul, * ac¬ 
custom, and persuade, and partly compel,* the irrational to 
obey reason, and the two irrational, passion and desire, 
to become, the one mild, the other quiet, so as not to be 
moved without reason, nor to be unmoved when the mind 
incites either to desire or enjoy something; for this is the 
definition of temperance, (namely,) docility^ and firmness. 
And intelligence and philosophy, the highest in honour, after 
cleansing (the soul) of false opinions, have introduced know¬ 
ledge, recalling the mind from excessive ignorance, and .set¬ 
ting it free for the contemplation of divine things; in which 
to occupy oneself with a self-sufficiency, as regards the affairs 
of man, and with an abundance, for the commensurate period 
of life, is a happy state. ' 

[12.] Now he, to whom ®the deity has happened to assign 
something of a good fate,* is led through opinion the most true 
to the happiest life. But if he be morose and indocile, let the 
punishment that comes from law and reason, follow him, bring¬ 
ing with it the fears ever on the stretch, both those that proceed 
from heaven and those from yades. how that punishments, not 
to be begged off, arc laid up for the unhappy below, and the rest 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were irvtvfi’ Mppoov, not wvtvpa 
vvppooi^. 

’ In lieu of Oriuv VI. has suggested WiSji — 

* Such is the literal translation of the Greek—IWJovn xal miOovTt, 
ri Si Kai iroTamyKaZavn — But as one MS. offers Ipi^ovn, and another 
►pttjom, and one omits xal miOovrt, and four omit ri Ik, and two ird- 
worn rd Si Kai, it is evident that the text has been terribly tampered with; 
and hence it is not without some hesitation that I am led to believe the 
author wrote tt'e fpiv ieovra riva vtiOom, m Si xai Trornrayrnfovn— 
>• c. “ they persuade a person when boiling for a quarrel, or still further 
wmpel—” where etc tpiv lieoyra may be compared with Ovuov Jtovn in 
Eurip. Hec. 1016. 

In lieu of evviiOua VI. proposed to read tiivdOua — But that would 
differ only a little from xaprepia. 

So I have translated, as if the Greek were i Saiiutv ei'iioipiae iordf 
ri tTvxe, not d SaiuMV uolpa{ raaS’ iXaxt : where tlie deity is said ab¬ 
surdly “ to have a share of tliis fate.” 
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of the things, which I praise the Ionic poet of old for making 
•the crime-defiled (to sufier) for their wickedness.* For as 
we sometimes render bodies sound by means of diseased sub¬ 
stances, if they will not yield to the more healthy, so we re¬ 
strain the soul by false reasoning, if it will not be led by true. 
And they would be called of necessity strange* punishments; 
since the souls of cowards enter by a change into the bodies 
of women, ®who are given to insulting conduct and those 
of the bloi^-stained into the bodies of wild beasts for punish¬ 
ment; and of the lascivious into the fornjs of sows* and 
boars; and of the light-minded and elated into the shapes of 
air-traversing birds; and of those who do nothing, learn no¬ 
thing, and think of nothing, into that of aquatic animals who 
do nothing. But on all these matters has Nemesis given a 
judgme^^t at a second period, together with the deities who 
preside over murderers, and those under the earth, the in¬ 
spectors of human affairs, to whom god, the leader of all, 
has intrusted the administration of the world, filled with gods 
and men, and the rest of living beings, as many as have been 
made by the demiurgus according to the best image of a form 
not begotten, and eternal, and to be perceived by the mind. 

•—' The Greek is at present Ik jraXaiaj irouuvra riif ivayeac: where, 
since U vaXmas is perfectly unintelligible, Wyttenbach suggested, what 
De Gelder has adopted, UrXairai— But that would be superfluous, thus 
united to irouivTa — I have therefore translated, as if the text were ori¬ 
ginally—Iv dffXanatc vauvvra r'laai ivayiaQ. The passage of Homer 
alluded to is in 0^. M. 571—599. 

’ Wyttenbach, says De Gelder, understood by Kivai, " new.” But 
such a meaning that word could not bear. In The Church of England 
Quarterly Review, No. 1, p. 116,1 proposed to read 'HiSvuai —" after the 
manner of Ixion ’’—and hence I should have read likewise card cveXunv, 
in lieu of wort cdXatnv shortly afterwards, and have inserted those words 
between <li£ and fUTivivofumv: and instead of obx tUaiue, I should have 
proposed riedruc. For the allusion is to the revolutions of the wheel, to 
which Ixion was feigned to be eternally bound; and with which are com¬ 
pared those which the soul in its transmigrations is destined to undergo. 

’—The words between the numerals shonid be inserted after Xdyvuv 
dl—for bjSpiv means here not “ insolence,” but “ intemperance in lusts.’’ 

* To avoid th% tautology in irvuv ri caVpuv, one would prefer kvvuv h 
KavpiDV : to which ii idv in one M.S. seems to lead ; or else ovUv n 
rpdywv. So in Fhileb. g. 67, C. § 160. Porphyry seems to have found 
in his MS. not jSdsf cal Iwirot, but avig ri cal rpayoi, as Sydenham was 
the first to remark. We meet indeed with avvl cdwpoinv m IX. E. 783. 
But there one would prefer miai Kanvpo'm— Hesych. Kajrvpdc—Ic- 
wviuv. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 

As the Notes of Batteux, to which reference is made in p. 153, n.'— 
would scarcely furnish all the information requisite for the complete elu¬ 
cidation of this passage, I have introduced some preliminary matter, which, 
it is hoped, will afford clear notions on a rather difficult subject. 

When Pythagoras was endeavouring to discover in respect to sounds a 
test for the ear, similar to that for the eye in respect to colours, as furn¬ 
ished by a lens, and to that for the hand, in respect to different substances, 
solid and liquid, by means of measures and weights, he happened to pass 
by the workshop of a coppersmith, where he heard a variety of sotmds, 
produced by different hammers, as they came in contact with the metal; 
and after making various experiments, be discovered that the difference 
in the sounds was according to the weight of the hammers, and not ac¬ 
cording to the force with which the metal was struck. For t]>e sounds 
were really the same, though differing in intensity, whether the hammers 
were wielded by hands more or less powerful; just as a key on the 
pianoforte gives the same note, but differing only in loudness, whether it 
be struck by a grown person or a child. 

Perceiving thus that certain vibrations were produced in a bar of metal, 
when struck by different hammers, and suspecting probably that the sound 
was connected in some measure with such vibrations, he is reported to 
have noted down tho weights of the different haiftmers, and on his re¬ 
turn home to have suspended from a beam, stretched diagonally from 
two comers of a room, four strings of the same substance, length, and 
twist; to each of which ho attached four weights of 12, 9, 8, and 6 
pounds, respectively, which were fastened to the ground. He then 
struck the strings first singly, and found that the sounds were more or 
less acute, according as the strings were attached to the less or greater 
weight; he then struck the two extreme strings, and found that the sound 
proceeding from the string connected with the greatest weight, was, as 
compared with the sound proceeding from that connected with the 
least weight, in the proportion of 2 to 1; and by ringing the changes on 
the other strings, he found the sounds to be always in proportion to the 
weights attached to the strings. 

His next step, it is said, was to transfer the strings, now called cat-gut, 
a corruption of cut-gut, to tho bridge of a musical instrument, where the 
bridge answered the purpose of the beam previously used; while, in the 
place of tlie weights originally attached to the strings, he invented pegs, 
around which the strings were wound, and by which they were extended 
or contracted to the proper pitch, as they are at present in all stringed 
instruments; and the names assigned to the four strings were, iirarq, the 
highest,/iiirq, the middle, irapa/Moij, near to, but lower £han, the middle, 
and viart), the lowest; with which may be compared the four strings 
that produce the four notes, E, A, D, and G, on the modern violin. 

According, however, to Boethius, De Musics, i. 20, this four-stringed 
Jyfs invented even before the time of Orpheus. His words are— 
‘ Simplicem principio fuisse musicam refert Nicomadius, adeo ut quatuor 
nervis tota constaret; idquo usque ad Orpheum duravit, ut primus qui- 
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dem et quartus diapason liarmoniam (nervi) resonarent—ad imitationem 
musicte mundanae, quae ex quatuor constat elementis.” While Manuel 
Biyenus in Harmonic. § i. p. 362, carries the invention still higher. For 
he says that “ before the time of Mercury there was a four-stringed lyre, 
Kord fiifttiaiv r^e tUv trroijjtiW nrpaKTiot —where, be it remarked, 
TirpaKTvot is used for rarpadof—but that Mercury, having joined two 
systems, formed a seven-stringed lyrewhere, as he says nothing of 
the other system, one may hazard a conjecture that he had heard of the 
tradition, mentioned by Diodorus Sic. i. 16, that the first lyre was with 
only three strings, to answer to the three seasons, called in Greece ’Qpa»— 

Be, however, the inventors of the four and seven-stringed lyres who 
they may, it is evident that the latter could not have been applied to any 
scientific purpose, until the three intermediate notes had been discoverei 
requisite to make up the scale of seven notes; which were called respect¬ 
ively wapuirari), near to, but under, the highest; virrppeci), near to, but 
above, the middle; and wapandrri, near to, but above, the lowest; thus 
making two semitones between the middle and highest. But instead of 
these semitones having the same ratio to their contiguous primary tones, 
Pythagoras discovered that they might be represented by a string divided 
into two unequal parts, bearing the ratio to each other of 243 to 256, (or 
of 3* to 4*.) And these seven names, invented originally for the seven 
strings of the lyre, were subsequently applied to the seven planets, when 
they were considered as giving what was called the music of the spheres. 

By what means Pythagoras was enabled to arrive at the proportions, 
which two unequal semitones bear tp each other, has not, as far as I 
know, been handed down. But he probably got at the fact by carrying 
out the experiments which led him to discover that, when a stritig is 
stretched so as to produce a certain sound, a string of the same thickness 
and twist, but of half that length, will give an octave higher; the third 
of that len^h, a fifth higher; and the eighth, the next note higher. So 
too if a string of a certain length gives a sound represented by o, the 
next note lower (4) will be represented by and (c) the next lower 
Pttcept when the series is interntpted by one or more 
semitones, when instead of J another quantity must be substituted, de¬ 
pendent on the ratio which 213 bears to 256. 

With these preliminary observations we may turn to the Remarks of 
Batteux, who has drawn out the series of 36 terms and adjusted them to 
a musical scale—where the letters in Italics refer to the vocal gamut, and 
the Roman capitals to the instrumental—after prefacing the series with 
some observations, from which I will make such extracts as bear directly 
upon the matter in hand, and this with the greater willingness, as Bat- 
teux’s little volume is not easily to be met with. 

“ By an harmonic proportion Timteus understands that of the numbers, 
which represent^ the concords in a musical scale. These were amongst 
the ancients only three. The octave, called diapason,* where the lowest 
note was to the highest as 4 to 2; the fifth, called diapente,’ in the ratio 
of 3 to 2; and the fourth, called diatessaron,’ in the ratio of 4 to 3. To 
these were added, to complete the intervals of the concords, the single 


*, • The word xop^uv is to be supplied after dtd vaouiy, and Sid 
irivTt, and Sii rtaadpuv. 
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notes, which are in the ratio of 9 to 8, and the semitones in that of 
213to25G. 

“ Now as the ancients identified the Soul of the world with its move¬ 
ment, the quantity of the movement became in their eyes the measure of 
the quantity of the Soul; and as the movement appeared to them to be 
the greatest at the circumference of the Universe, but nothing at the 
centre, the quantity of the Soul was considered to be the minimum at 
the centre, but the maximum at tlie circumference. Hence if the Soul 
were fixed, like a radius at one end, at the centre, it would, when turned 
along its whole length through all parts of the Universe, move with 
greater or less velocity, according as those were nearer to the circumfer¬ 
ence or centre. 

“ To understand then-how the degrees of velocity were calculated, let 
us conceive this radius to be divided according to a musical scale; when 
such a division will represent the degrees, considered harmonically, of 
the Soul of the world. 

“ Let then 1 be assumed as the first term of the radius, fixed at the cen¬ 
tre, or, to avoid fractions, that would otherwise occur in the calculations 
connected with the scries following, let it be -384.' The second, which 
will be tlie distance of the next note, will be 384-t-i = 432. The third, 
432-1-5 — “*8®- The fourth, being a semitone, will be 512; for as 243 is 
to 250, so is 486 to 512. The eighth will be 768, the double of .384, or 
the first octave; and tlie 30th will be 114695, as shown by the table fol¬ 
lowing : 
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’ As this number is the product of 4x8x12, which, taken by them¬ 
selves, represent an arithmetical progression, whose comn^on difference is 
4, it was probably suggested by some circumstances connected with the 
properties of numbers, taken as the symbols of the phamomena of matter, 
which only a second Pythagoras would be able to unfold; and a similar 
observation is applicable to the fact that the ratio of 243 to 256 is that of 
3‘ to 4‘; especially if we bear in mind what is stated by Plutarch, De 
Anim. Procreat. ii. p. 1028, B., respecting Lucifer being represented by 
243, and the Sun by 729. 
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. '1944 : 2048 :: 243 

256 

s 

. B 


. 2048 4- 139 = 2187 • 
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. 2592 4- 1 = 2916 
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. 5184 4- ff = 5832 
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. 6144 4- 417 = 6561 
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6912 4- i = 7776 

7776 4- 1 = 8748 

8748 : 9216 213 ; 
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9216 4- J = 10368 


Sol . 
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10368 4 - 384 = 27 



Total 114695 

“ Tliat these 36 numbers are those which Timanis had in view, there 
can be but little doftbt; since they fulfil all the conditions he has laid 
down. For we find there a progression of tones and semitones; of tones, 
which increase by adding to the number that precedes its eighth to make 
up the number that is to follow; and of semitones, by finding a number 
that is to follow, which shall bear to the preceding one the same ratio that 
243 does to 256. 

' “It is requisite however to pay attention to the four numbers, 1944, 
2048, 2187, and 2304, where the difference between the first and second 
is that of a semitone minor (104); and between the second and third of 
a semitone major (139); while these two semitones united make up 
243, the difference between 2187 and 1944, or the equivalent of one tone. 
But between 2187 (Si'’) and 2304 {La) there is not more than a semi¬ 
tone minor, or the ratio of 243 to 256. And a similar arrangement in 
the four numbers, 5832, 6144, 6561, and 6912. 

“ But why were these terms fixed at 36 ? The reason is to be found in 
the mysteries of the school of Pythagoras, where it was thought proper 


'—‘ On these two terms Batteux observes—" The difference between 
1944 and 2187, is 243. Take away then 139, which the Greeks called 
an apotomd, froln 243, there will remain 104, which they called a lemme. 
Nowl9«-H01=!K)48; and 20484-139=2187:’’ and why 243 is thus 
divided into 139 and 104, he has explained shortly afterwards. 

*■ 7 -* Here again there is somethmg arbitrary in this introduction of » 
semitone, marked by the same letters of the gamut as the tone itself. 

Batteux’s note is, “ 58324-(the lemme) 312=6144, and 61444- 
(the apotomd) 417=6912.’’ 
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to multiply 384, the first assumed term, by 27. But why by 27 ? Be¬ 
cause that number is the sum of the first numbers, which represent lines, 
surfaces, solids, squares, and cubes, added to unity. Thus, 1 is unity; 2 
and 3, the first numbers representing lines; 4 and 9, the first surfaces, 
and both squares, the former of an even number (2), and the latter of 
an odd number (3); and lastly, 8 and 27, both representing solids and 
cubes, the former of an even number (2), and the Utter of an odd num¬ 
ber (3). Taking then the number 27 os the symbol of the world, and 
the numbers which it contains os the symbols of the elements and 
their combinations, it was only reasonable for the Soul of the world, which 
is the very basis of order and of the combinations, which constitute the 
world, to be composed of the same elements (of order) as the number 27 
is itself.” 
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LIFE OF PLATO, 

ACCOED1NQ TO 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 


[1.] Plato, an Athenian, was the son of Ariston and 
Perictione, or Potone,' who carried up her family to Solon. 
For Solon’s brother was Dropides; whose son was Critias, 
tiie father of Calmschrus, whose children were Critias, one of 
the thirty,* and Glaucon, from whom were sprung Charmides 
and Perictione, of whom and of Ariston Plato was the son, the 
sixth in descent from Solon, who carried uj) his genealogy to 
Neleus and Poseidon. They say that his father likewise 
carried his family up to Codrus, the son of Melanthus, who, 
according to Thrasyllus, were historically descended from 
Poseidon. [2.] But Speusippus, in his work entitled “ Plato’s 
Funeral Supi)er,”* and Clearchus, in his “ Praise of Plato,” 
and Anaxilides, in the second book “ About Philosophers,” 

' Since the mother of Plato is not called elsewhere Potent, it would 
seem, that tlie name of the daughter (in § 4) has been by some mistake 
attributed to Uie parent, contrary to the tistial custom of Greece, where 
girls were never, I believe, called after their mothers, although they were, 
perhaps, after their grandmothers, just as boys were after their grand¬ 
fathers. Hence for ^ lloTuvtit one might read U or diri Flortivjjc— 

’ By “ the thirty" are meant “ the thirty tyrants,” as they were called, 
who wore appointed by Lysander to be the Board of Directors at Athens, 
after the city had fallen into the power of the Lacedaemonians. 

° In lieu of irtpt dtiVi'ov, I have adopted wcpi^tiVv^t, as recommended 
by Menage. For irapidtiirvov, as we learn from Suidas'/ was a supper in 
honour of the dead, and one at which it was customary to speak an eulogy 
on the deceased. Now as Plato died at a marriage feast, according to ilie 
account given just afterwards, and alluded to in § 45, it is not difficult to 
see what was probably the subject of the IlipWetjrvov vmtten by Speu¬ 
sippus, the nephew of Plato. 
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State that there was a story at Athens, how that Ariston at¬ 
tempted to violate Perictione, then in her prime, and not 
succeeding, beheld, on ceasing from his violence, a vision of 
Apollo, * from which time he kept her undefiled by the rights 
of marriage until her delivery;' when Plato, says Apollo- 
dorus, in his “ Chronicles,” was born in 01.88, on the seventh 
of Thargelion, (i. e. April,) the day on which the Delians say 
Apollo was born; and he died, as Hermippus states, while 
•supping at a marriage feast,’ in the first year of 01. 108, 
having lived 81 years.’ [3.] But Neanthes says he died in 
his 84th year. He was therefore younger than Isocrates by 
6 years;' who was born in the archonship of Lysimachus; 
but Plato in that of Ameinias,* during which Pericles died. 
He was of the ward of Colyttus, as Antileon states in the se¬ 
cond book “ On Chronology;” but according to some he was 
born at .®gina, in the house of Phidiades, the son of Thales, 
as Phavorinus says in his “Various History,” through his 
father having been sent (thither), together with some others, 
as an allotment-holder,® but who returned to Athens, when 
those parties wer/i driven out by the Lacedaemonians, who 
assisted the people of iEgina. He acted moreover as a Cho- 
regus, the means being furnished by Dion,’ as Athenodorus 

'—' The story, told here rather indistinctly by Diogenes, is given more 
clearly by Plutarch in Sympos. viii. 1, and the other authors quoted by 
Casaubon and Menage; from whom it appears, that Plato was said to 
have been the son of Apollo, and not of Aristo, who married Perictione, 
not knowing that she was already pregnant by the god. 

* But Cicero, de Senect. { 5, says that Plato died while in the act of 
writing. Here, instead of yditois, Clinton in Fast. Hellenic, p. 139, = 
149, ed. Krueger, would rc^ yivifiXioif, “ his birthday.” 

* But AtheHteus, in v. c. 18, says that Plato died in his 82nd year. 
The discrepancy in the account of Neanthes is owing, perhaps, to the 
error of A (4) for A (1) found in the MS. of that author, which Diogenes 
made use of. 

‘ Meursius, De Archont. Athen. iii. 2, would read Z (7) for v (6), on 
the authority of Pseudo-Plutarch’s Life of Isocrates. 

* Instead of “ Ameinias,” Salmasius proposed to read “ Ameinon.” 
The word in Diodorus is Epameinondas. But no Athenian, eligible for 
the Archonship,‘would have been called by a name with tho Doric ter- 
mi)Mtion in “ das,” instead of the Attic in “ des.” Athenseus has Epa- 
meinon. In such a variety of readings, who, asks Menage, can detect 
the true one i 

* On the allotment-holders sent to Algina, see Thucyd. ii. 27. 

’ The same fact is mentioned Plutarch likewise, in Dion. p. 964, F.i 
quoted by Casaubon. 
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states in the eighth book of his “ Peripatetics.” [4.] He 
had two brothers, Adeimantus and Glaucon, and a sister, 
Potone, of whom Speusippus was the son. * He received his 
boyhood’s education* under Dionysius, of whom he makes 
mention in “ The Rivalsbut became a gymnast under the 
wrestler Ariston of Argos; by whom he was called Plato on 
account of his fine habit of body, having borne previously the 
name of Aristocles after his grandfather,* as Alexander states 
in his “ Successions but some (say) he was called so from 
<the breadth of his interpretation,* *or because he was of a 
broad face, as Neanthes asserts.® There are also those who 
state that he wrestled at the Isthmus,® as Dicsearchus does in 
Ids first book “ On Lives [5.] and that he paid some at¬ 
tention to painting; and wrote poetry, at first dithyrambs,* 
and subsequently songs and tragedies; and they say® he had 
a thin voice,'® as Tiraotheus of Athens states in his work “ On 
Lives.” It is said moreover that Socrates saw in a dream 

' Such is the preper translation of IwailtvOti ypamara. For by 
y^jifiaTa, literally “ letters," was meant every thing that a boy was 
taught in his earliest years. _ ' 

» As the name of Aristocles does not appear in the genealogy on the 
mother’s side, the person alluded to was of course the father of Ariston. 

* By the word “Successions” are to be understood those that oc¬ 
curred in the different schools of philosophy. 

• Such is the literal version of n)v TrXarwri/ra ipfitiytiaf, which 
Menage renders “ orationis ubertatem.” But such neither is, nor could 
be, the meaning of tppijvilof. Diogenes probably wrote tlfuvtiat. For 
“ irony ” is the figure of speech constantly adopted by Socrates. Com¬ 
pare Sympos. p. 218, D. pdXa (ipwwrii£. Rep. i. p. 337, A., ^ tiiuflola 
(tfuvtia ^ittKfarovQ. And thus the expression r/ TrXarwrijc rqc tipuvftac 
may be compared with TrXaric ylXwc, which Herodian, at the end of 
Fhrynichus, p. 471, ed. Lobcck, says is more elegant than yeXwj woXi'c. 

*—’ The words between the numerals ought to be placed after luniro- 
pdvdij a little above—for thus the three different reasons, why Plato’s 
name was changed from Aristocles, will be properly assigned to three 
different authorities. 

* Where the Isthmian games were celebrated. 

’ Of these Lives by Dicmarchus, a fragment of one has come down to 
us, under the title of Bt'oe 'EXXdJot— ^ 

* Allinn, in V. H. ii. 30, says that Plato first wrote Heroic verses, not 
Dithyrambs. 

* Instead of ijiinv, “ they say,” one would prefer “ by nature.’’ 
The two words are constantly confounded. 

So Menage rightly understands toxvd^mvoc: although he did not see 
that in Hesych. ’Ioxv66iiivos‘ Xiurd^uvoc, imxiitivot rfiv <puvriv, the cor¬ 
rect reading is xanaxoiuvos —the explanation of laxifi>ivot- 
VOL. VI. N 
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> that he was holding on his knees a cygnet, which became on 
the instant full-fledged and flew up, singing sweetly;' and 
that the (next) day Plato *wa3 plac^ with him (as a pupil) 
when he said, “ This is the bird.”® He began his philoso¬ 
phical career in A^cademia; afterwards in the Garden near 
Colonus, as Alexander says in his “ Successions,” on the au¬ 
thority of Heracleitus. Subsequently, however, when about 
to engage in the contest with a tragedy, he did, after hearing 
Socrates, commit before the temple of Dionysus,^ his poems 
to the flames, saying, 

Come hither, Vulcan, Plato has need of thee.* 

[6.] And from that period they say, being now twenty years 
old, he became a hearer of Socrates; and when the latter 
departed (from life),® Plato attached himself to Cratylus, the 
follower of Heracleitus, and to Hermogenes, who adopted the 
philosophy of Parmenides. Afterwards, when he was 28 
years old, as Hermodorus says, he retired to Megara with 
some other disciples of Socrates to Euclid, Subsequently he 
went "to Gyrene to Theodorus the mathematician; and from 
thence to Italy t6 the Pythagorjans, Philolaus and Eurj'tus; 
and from thence to Egypt to the prophets whither they 
say that Euripides® also followed him, and falling sick there 
he was cured by the priests with the salt-water cure; from 
whence he said,® 

The sea doth wash out all the ills of man. 

[7.] And in truth, according to Homer,*® persons say that all 


*—' This story is told more fully by Apuleius, who says that the cygnet 
appeared to fly up from the altar of Love, that was in the Academia, be¬ 
fore it settled in the bosom of Socrates. 

*—* Such seems to be the meaning of airy (Tworqvoi. 

• The sense seems to require rbvh 6 wipy opvtv, “ the bird in the dream: ” 
where Iv 6vup<f might easily have dropt out between rov and Spviv. 

• I have followed Menage in adopting ^lOWinaKov, found in MS. Par. 
and ed. Steph., in lieu of ’OXo^iriaicoJ. 

• This is a parody of Horn. IX, £. 392, where dins is the word in the 
place of nXdruv. 

• The Greek is merely imXdSpros, by an euphemism, similar to that 

in Soph. Phil. 494, iUoiK lyu Mrj poi quoted by Casanbon. 

’ These are called “ priests ” by Cicero, de Finib. v. 

• This, says Stanley, is an anachronism. For Euripides died before 
Socrates, after whose death Plato is here said to have visited Egypt. 

‘ In Iph. T. 1193. « Oi. A. 230. 
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the Egyptians are physicians. Plato had determined more¬ 
over to mingle with the Magi; but on account of the wars 
then raging in Asia, he swerved from his purpose, and, re¬ 
turning to Atliens, passed his time in Academia. Now this 
was a grove-like gymnasium in the suburbs, so called from 
a certain hero Academus, as Eupolis says in his “ Non¬ 
campaigners,” 

In the well-shaded courses' of the god, 

(Call’d) Academus. 

But Timon likewise, speaking against Plato, says— 

The broadest’ man led all; but with sweet voice 
He talk’d, ’the picture of the tettix kind,’ 

That settling on the trees of Hecademus, 

Their pleasant note pour forth— 

for previously it was called, wdth an E, Hecademia. [8.] 
The philosopher was likewise a friend of Isocrates; and a 
disputation, that took place between them on the subject of 
poets, which occurred in the country, when Isocrates was a 
guest of Plato, Praxiphanes has put into writing, ^Aris- 
toxenus moreover states that he served thfice in the army; 
once at Tanagra; a second time at Corinth; and the third 
time at Delium, where he obtained a prize for good conduct.^ 
In his discourses he has made a mixture of the doctrines of 
Heracleitus, Pythagoras, and Socrates. For as regards what 
are perceptible by a sense, he philosophized according to 
Heracleitus; in what are perceptible by the mind, according 
to Pythagoras; but in what relates to politics, according to 
Socrates. [9.] And some, amongst whom is Satyrus, assert 

' In lieu of fpSfiotm, Meursius in Exeicitat. Critic, ii. 12, would read 
^pipoKTt, answering to “ silvas Academi ” in Horace. 

’ Instead of irXarvaTaTot, some MSS. read wXarivTaiEoc, which seems 
to lead to wXaruwuroc—where riroj (body) would answer to pirwirov 
mentioned in § 4, or tA areppa in Hesycn. Miles., similar to “ latitude 
pectoris ” in Senec. Epist. tib. 

’ Such seems to be the meaning of rirnftv t’voypa^oi— 

^ In this account of Pinto’s serving in the army, it has been shms-n 
that either Aristoxenus has been guilty of anachronisms, v else that Dio¬ 
genes has applied to Plato, what Aristoxenus had probably done to 
Socrates. For the first battle at Tanagra took place in 01. 80, 4, seven¬ 
teen years before Plato was bom; that at Delium in 01. 89,1, when he 
was only four years old. He might indeed have been present at the bat¬ 
tle near Corinth, if it be the one, to which there seems to be an allusion 
in Mcnexen. ( 17, compared with Xenophon, Hell. iv. 2, and Demosth. 
in Leptin. § 41. 
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that he sent to Dion in Sicily to purchase • three Pythagorean 
treatises from Philolaus for 100 minse. For they say he was 
in good circumstances, through having received from Diony¬ 
sius above 80 talents, as Onestor states in his work entitled, 
“Whether shall the wise man engage in a money-making 
business?” To Epicharmus, the comic writer, he was miicli 
indebted, and had transcribed very many ® things (from liim), 
as Alcimus states in his treatises, which are four, addressed to 
Amyntas; where he says thus in the first—“ Plato appears to 
have spoken® much from the writings of Epicharmus. For 
let us look into the matter. Plato asserts ^that what is per¬ 
ceptible by a sense, is never permanent either as regards quality 
or quantity, but is ever in a state of flux and change/ [10.] 
® So that from which things should a person take away, these 
being neither equal, nor of a certain kind, nor possessing 
quantity nor quality :* and these are they, of which there is a 
generation always, but never a substance; but that is per¬ 
ceptible by mind, from which nothing is taken away or added. 
Now this of things eternal the nature, which happens to be 
similar and the same for ever.” And in fact Epicharmus has 
spoken very clearly about things perceptible by a sense and 
mind. 

A. Gods have ever present been, nor ever have they fail’d (to be); 

Similar too things present round us,* and for ever through the same. 

B. Still before the gods ’tis said' that Chaus did exist the first. 


' To this purchase Timon alludes in a tristich, preserved by A. Gellius, 
iii. 17, and thus translated partly by Stanley, 

You Plato, with the love of learning caught. 

With a great sum a little treatise bought. 

Where Ul, that you have written, you were taught. 

* So we may translate rd wXittrra, which generally means “ the most 
unless it be said that the true reading is rd adWtero— 

* In lieu of Xtyuv one would prefer Xa^uu', “ to have taken—’’ 

‘ Compare Parmenid. § 13. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, which, I confess, I cannot 
understand; noy could, I think, Stanley, whose translation is, “ as if we 
should Bubstract number from them, which are neither equal, nor certain, 
nor quhntitive, nor qualitative.” 

* By Tail is meant “ the Universe.” Compare Plato, Politic, p. 269, 
B., and 'rimeeus, p. 41, A., rd irav rSii. 

^ In Aristoph. 'opv. 693, and Ovid Met. i. “ Ante mate et tellus et, 
quod tegit omnia coelum, Unus erat toto natures vultus in orbe. Quern 
dixere Chaos.” 
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A. How 1 It cannot bo that aught should from what’s nothing' come 

the first. 

B. Nothing came by Zeus, the first; nor second (came) of things 

that here 

We are talking of. 

A. And, as they now are, they will aye remain.’ 

[ 11 .] 

34 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4S 

A. Should a person ‘ to an even number * wish to add an odd. 

Or to take a sum in pebbles,* that is ready to his band, 

•Would the number wholly seem to you the same ?• 

B. To me not so. 

A. Or if one to a cubit-measure ’ wish’d another length to add,’ 

Or to cut off from the former, would the measure still remain ? 

B. Not so. A. Well then, cast your eyes thus on mankind; one 

shows increase; 

And decrease one; all through all time are to changes subject 
found. 

But that, which by nature changes never, in the same remains; 
But will something different from its form • already past become; 
And both you and I now flourish different from yesterday ; 

And again, we by this reason different, not the same, (shall be).’ 


* By “ nothing ” is here meailt “ Chaos,” in the language of Ovid, 
“rudis indigestaque moles.” 

' To get at the sense of this fragment, which has hitherto baffled pre¬ 
ceding Scholars, it has been found requisite to change n<Sc If *’ opq- 
Xamv y’ air6 nvot /triSiv bm itfaTov pdXot into fltitc; dpuravov y' air’ 
ovhv6t Ti wparoV i)v uoXov: and TwvJt y’ aiv a/ifitc vSv wJt Xcywptv 
ptXXii rdS’ tlvai into’Qv yl Xiyofitc uicit vuv, ftiWti rdS’ aih fp/tevat. 
Hermann's rending, adopted by Huebner and Ahrens, De Dialect, p. 
dbl, is, IIiSc S ’; afidxavov y’ &ir6 nvoc tipcv, bn irparov pbXoi, and 
TiSv y’, (Jy dpptf vOv iSf Xiyoprc, dXXd TfS’ Ixfi, i. e. " How so ? It 
is impossible for what has come first, to be from any thingand, “ Of 
these, which we are now speaking of; but they are in this way.” 

*—• The asterisks indicate the loss of something, as pointed out by the 
want of connexion in the ideas. 

‘ In the letters al Si \yt rSv dpnov, where Xyc is not only super- 
“UOM, but at variance with Xy in the next verse, there seem to lie hid 
y’ e(£ nv’ dpnov: where nv' is due to Hermann. 

‘ Such, I presume, is the meaning of vrdpxovvap. 

‘ In the Greek tetters, team xm 6 avros, there seem to lie hid waj 
rot irox aSroc, as I have translated. 

—’ Jn lieu of raxi lAv, I have adopted Scaliger’s splendid restoration 
and rejected with Casaubon tmppSv before mpov: confirmed 
by MS. Monac. that omits artppSv, 

I have^ translated, as if tlie Greek were, not K’nlri ?y, in some MSS., 
nor x’ dirt) Sij, in others, but x’ in’ ttSovt — Hermann’s airS S^a, 
adopted by Huebner and Ahrens, I cannot understand. 

Both the sense and metre prove that the author wrote something 
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• 

[12.] Alcimus states likewise this too—The wise assert 
that the soul perceives some things through the body, when, 
as it were, *it hears (or) seesbut on other things it reflects 
through itself, and makes no use of the body. Hence of 
things existing, some are perceptible by sense, and some by 
mind. On which account Plato likewise has said that it is 
requisite for those, who are desirous of understanding the 
principles of the Universe, in the first place to preserve ideas 
separate by themselves, such as similitude, and unity, and mul¬ 
titude, and magnitude, and rest, and motion; and, secondly, 
beauty, and goodness, and justice, each taken abstractedly, and 
to lay down points like these, as the basis (of philosophy). 
[13.] Thirdly, to take a combined view of ideas, how they ex¬ 
ist in relation to each other, such as * science, or magnitude, 
or power,* while bearing in mind that *what exist with us 
have, through sharing with them, the same name with them 
I mean, for instance, that things are just, inasmuch as they 
(share) in abstract justice; and things beautiful, inasmuch 
as they (share) in abstract beauty.'* Now one of eveiy 
species is eternal,* perceptible by the mind,® and moreover in¬ 
sensible to suflering; and hence he asserts that ideas exist, 
like models in nature; and that the rest of things are assimi¬ 
lated to them, and exist as their resemblances.® Now Epi- 
charmus discourses about the good and ideas in this manner. 


like Ka{l9tc aXXot, kov vox’ airol /uviofuv Karrbv \6yov, where /uvlo/icv 
has been lost accidentally. Hermann and Meineko would insert «X<- 
Qofut. But a future is required. 

'—On the power of the soul to see, and hear, and speak, see my note 
on Hipp. Maj. § 38. With regard to the sense, u has evidently dropt out 
between iucovovaav and ^Ximvaav. 

*—* I confess I cannot understand what relation can be said to exist 
between each other in the cose of science, magnitude, and dominion. 
Hence I suspect some words have been lost here; or else that Diogenes 
has carelessly made the extract from Alcimus; unless it be said that the 
relation intended is of one science, one magnitude, and one power with' 
another science, magnitude, and power. 

*—* Here again I am at a loss in comprehending all between the nu¬ 
merals. 

• Had Alcimus read the Hippias Major, he would have seen that there 
is no such thing as beauty in Uie abstract, although Hippias pretended to 
prove the contrary. 

• I have adopts votirbv, the correction of Menage, in lieu of vbriiia. 

• Stephens says he found some where d/ioui/iarn, instead of biuwTara, 
which is in three MSS., and d/iouinins in MS. Cant. 
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[14.] 

A. I3 piping then a thing ? B. It is. A. Is man 

A piping then? B. By no means. A. Come, then, say 
What is a piper ? What to you does he seem ? 

A man ? or not i B. Assuredly a man. 

A. Seems not the case then to be thus about 
The good ? that of itself it is a thing; 

And he, who learning knows it, good becomes; 

Just as a piper, who has learnt to pipe. 

Or to dance has a dancer learnt, or some 
Weaver to weave, or what you will of trades 
Like these, himself's the artist, not the art 

[15.] Now Plato, in. the view he takes of ideas, says,' that 
“since there is recollection, ideas exist amongst the things 
that are, through'the recollection being of something, that 
is in a quiet and permanent state. Now nothing is permanent 
but ideas. For in what manner, says he, would animals be 
preserved,* that have no connexion with ideas, and which, on 
this account, have received a mind from nature? and, more¬ 
over,* they call to recollection their similitude and nourish¬ 
ment, of what kind it is for them, and they show why there is 
implanted in all animals t}ie contemplation of similitude; 
from whence they perceive those of a similar kind. How 
then says Epicharmus? 

[ 16 .] 

Wisdom, Eumteus,^ does not with one ‘race 
Alone exist® But all that live have mind.* 

The female race of fowls,’ if to observe 


* Since Plato, as remarked by Stanley, has no where stated, what 
Alcimus attributes to him, it is evident that he is merely giving here the 
substance of what he conceived to be the sentiments of Plato about ideas. 

’ Instead of “ be preserved,” the sequence of ideas seems to require 
" preserve any thing in memory;” in Greek, SuaiiXird n, not Jwvwjsro— 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were not vuv, but a/ia — 

* From this mention of the Homeric Eumseus Kruseman conceives 
the fragment to belong to some play, where Ulysses was the hero. 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were irafl’ Jvytvoe MSvop, dXX’ 
oaatrip, not Ka6’ tv fiSvov ’AXX ooffawtp— 

* As one MS. reads ravra yvmnav sxst, it is evident that the author 
wote jravra riv yviifiav Ixu, not ttavra Koi— for the article cannot be 
dispensed with, and itai is unintelligible. 

’ Wi& this passage Scaliger aptly compares the fiagment of the work 
of Ennius, called Epicharmus, preserved by Varro de Ling. Latin, iv., 
“Ova pariresolet genu’ pennis condecoratumNon animas;” and shortly 
afterwards, “ Inde venit divinitu’ pnllis insinuans se Ipsa anima.” 
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AttenliTcly you are willing, brings not fortli 
Its young alive; but, sitting on its eggs. 

Makes them a soul possess; and Nature knows 
Alone how it gets wisdom, and is taught 
' The best by her.' 

And again— 

It is no wonder that I speak these words. 

And say that ’«Aes to Aes* are pleasing, and 
Seem to be lovely bom. For seems not’ bitch 
To dog most lovely ? cow to bull ? and ass 
Female to male ? and lovely sow to boar ?’ 

[17.] And these or® such like statement does Alcimus tack 
together through his four books, and ® stamp with the mark 
of spurious coin® the assistance Plato had got from Epichar- 
mus. Now that Epicharmus was not ignorant himself of his 
own wisdom, may be learnt from those verses in which he 
foretells the person, who would emulate him— 

And I think—'for clear to me this thought is'—that the memory 
Stilt shjll live of these my sayings; and that some one taking them 
Shall the measures, which they now have, strip off all; and dressing give 
Dyed with purple ^nd hues many, aijd in language fine invest. 

And, himself’ unconquered, show forth others conquered easily. 

[18.] The book of Sophron likewise, the mime-writer, which 
had been neglected, Plato appears to have brought first to 


‘—' I have translated, as if the Greek were miralSivTcu dptar ab- 
T&c biro, not irtiraibivTai ydp ai Tairas biro. Porson, in Miscellan. Critic, 
p. 277, suggests airavTos, i. e. oir^ airdt. But irtiraiSevrai is to be 
referred to ri SqXw, not to ^vtric, 

* From the following examples, where a female animal is said to be 
pleasing to a male one, it is evident that the author wrote here airoTaev 
airdt— not ourolmv airoig— which is perfectly unintelligible. 

• Knee the article is omitted before povg, Svot, and is, so it ought to 
be before Ki<ov. Hence I have translated, as if the word were oi — and 
the sentence taken interrogatively. 

’ To complete the verse, we must insert el/itv after KdWurrov — 

> Instead of rabra xa! roiavra, the correct phrase is ravra ^ xal rot- 
abra — as I havq_shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 114. 

*—’ Such is the exact meaning of jrapavquafvaiv. 

' I have translated, as if bv, required by the metre, had dropt out 
before d/t/u. Hermann’s suggestion, ioxtii ydp 3 trafit dpiiv, is adopted 
by Huebner. ^ Clinton in Fast. Hellen. p. xxxvii. cd. 2, would read coxil 
yt fuiv aif' dppt rovff, 8ri— 

• I have adopted S’ aMs dXXovf, as suggested by Toup on Longin. 
§ 34. 
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Athens, and to have modelled the manner • (of the speakers in 
his dialogues) * after them, which (were said) to have been 
found under his head. He thrice made a voyage to Sicily; 
the first time to see the island and the craters (of jEtna),® 
when the tyrant Dionysius, the son of Hermocrates, compelled 
him to form an acquaintance with himself. But he, after 
conversing on the subject of tyranny, and asserting that, 
what was advantageous to him (Dionysius) alone,® was not the 
better thing, unless he excelled in virtue likewise, gave of¬ 
fence to Dionysius; who becoming enraged said (to Plato)— 
Thy language is that of an old (dotard); and Thine, replied 
the other, is that of a tyrant. [19.] From whence the tyrant, 
being much annoyed, was at first eager to destroy him; but, 
on being subsequently dissuaded by Dion and Aristomenes, 
he did no such thing; but handed him over to Pollis the 
Lacedxmonian—^who had opportunely come upon an em¬ 
bassy—for the purpose of selling him; who, after carrying 
Plato to .Egina, was going to sell him; when Charmandrus, 
the son of Charmandrides, indicted Plato on a capital charge, 
according to a law laid down amongst the •iEginetans,* that 
the first Athenian, who should come upon the island, should 
perish without the form of a trial. Now it was Charmandrus 
himself who introduced the law, as Phavorinus states in his 
“ Various History.” But on some one saying, in mere joke, 
that the person, who had landed, was a philosopher, they let him 
go free; while some say that he was brought before the Ecclesia; 
and that, guarding himself against saying a word, he was ready 
to endure whatever might happen; and that they determined 
not to kill him, but to sell him® after the manner of prisoners 
of war; [20.] when Anniceris of Cyren4, who was accident¬ 
ally present, ransomed him for 20 minae,—^but some say for 
30, —and sent him back to Athens to his friends} who im¬ 
mediately sent out the silver money, which Anniceris declined, 

* The words between the numerals have been added for the sake of 
perspicuity. 

* In Kai ruy icparqpbiv lie hid either leai rwv 2«7 Kpariipav, or else 
tai r«3v Xlrvaiuv Kpariiptav — 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were airip pivip, not air^ povov — 

* As there is nothing to which airoie can be directly referred, it is 
probable that Diogenes wrote Aiyivaraic— 

* After wuXtTv I have omitted hpivav, evidently unnecessary after 
®«yv(u(7ov. 
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remarking that “ Not they alone were worthy to take care of 
Plato.” But some say that Dion sent the money, which 
Plato did not accept, (for that purpose,) but to purchase a 
small garden for himself in Academia. And there is a story 
that Pollis was defeated by Chabrias, and subsequently' swal¬ 
lowed up by the sea at Helice,* through the divine power 
being angry for his conduct towards the philosopher, as Pha- 
vorinus states in the first book of his “ Memoirs.” [21.] 
Dionysius did not however remain quiet j but, on learning 
(his escape), sent to Plato an order not to speak ill of him; 
who sent word in return, that his leisure was not such as to 
enable him to recollect even Dionysius. His second trip was 
to the younger Dionysius, to ask him for some land and per¬ 
sons, who were to live according to his notion of a polity. 
But Dionysius, although he made a promise to that effect, did 
not act up to it; and some say that Plato was imperilled as 
having persuaded Dion and Theotas* to efiect the freedom of 
the island; on which occasion the Pythagorean Archytas 
begged him off, by writing a letter to Dionysius, and sent 
him in safety to A.thens. And this was the letter. 

[22.] Archytas to Dionysius—-health. 

We all, the friends of Plato, have sent Lamescus and Pho- 
tidas to receive the man, according to the agreement made 
by thyself; and ®thou wouldest do well® in remembering that 
anxiety of thine, when thou didst entreat all of us touching 
the coming of Plato, and didst beg us to solicit him and to un¬ 
dertake all other matters, and those especially relating to his 
safety, while remaining and quitting again the port. Re¬ 
member too how that thou didst set much store by his com¬ 
ing, and that thou didst from that time love him, as thou didst 
never any one of those near thee. But if any asperity has 
been produced, it is requisite to act with human feelings, and 
to restore to us the man unhurt. For by so acting thou wilt 
do what is just, and gratify ns. 

' This event took-place probably when Helic£ itself was swallowed 
up by the sea, as we leam from Strabo, and Steph. Byz. in 'EXi'cq. 

• Instead of Btiirav, Wesseling would read BtoSor^v, referring to 
Epistol. 3, p. 318, C. and p. 348, and Plutarch in Dion. p. 963, A. 

’ I have adopted xa iroioTf, the suggestion of Emper, instead of 
rowTc: where, however, woiolc is due to Menage. 
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[23.] The third time he came, was to reconcile Dion to 
Dionysius; but not being successful, he returned to his 
country, having accomplished nothing. There he meddled 
not with state affairs, although he was, from what he wrote, 
a politician; and the reason was, that the people were already 
habituated to other forms of polity. And Pamphila states in 
the 25th book of her “Memoirs,” that Hhe Arcadians and 
Thebans, when they were building Megalopolis, called upon 
him to be their law-giver; but on his learning that they were 
unwilling to have an equality, he did not go. [24.] (There is 
a report too) that he accompanied* Chabrias the general, when 
he was put on his trial on a capital charge, and not one of the 
citizens were willing to do so; and that when Crobylus, the 
informer, met him, as he was going up to the Acropolis in 
company with Chabrias, and said, “ Are you come to act the 
pleader for another person, when you are not ignorant that 
the poison-cup of Socrates is waiting for you?”—he replied 
—“ When I served in the army for my country’s sake, I en¬ 
dured dangers; and now for duty’s sake I will endure them 
for a friend.” 

He was the first who introduced reasoning by asking ques¬ 
tions, as Phavorinus states in the eighth book of his “Various 
History;” and he expounded to Leodamas of Thasus the 
method of inquiry by analysis; and he first invented for the 
use of philosophy, the word “Antipodes,”* and “Element,® 
and Dialectic,” and “Poems,”^ and “the Oblong of Number,”* 
and ® “ the Superficial Plane of Boundaries,” ® and “ the Provi- 

' Instead of awtiinTO, Valckenaer on Euiip. Diatrib. p. 289, suggests 
ffwtljre, similar to the subsequent owayopivowv— But see Clinton, Fast. 
Hellenic, p. 95, cd. 2. 

* By this Plato meant, as we do now, the persons who live on the other 
side of the world, and whose feet are opposite to those who live on this. 

* The word aroixiiov,*' element,” says Stanley, was confounded by 
all philosophers, since the time of Thales, with dpx4, “ principlebut 
Plato distinguishes ipxil from aroixtta, by considering the former as that 
'ivhich has nothing, from which it might be generated; the latter, as that 
of things in the first state of being compoun<ied. 

* In lieu of voiiiftara, Menage would read iroidrijra. For he probably 
remembered the passage in Theeetet. p. 182, A., t6 Sk leoutvv irotov n 
dXX’ oi mSrijra. 

‘ Stanley says that by this expression Plato meant the product of a 
greater number multiplied by a less; and he refers to Themtet. p. 148, A. 

So far was Plato from introducing the expression, Mmiov 
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dence of God.” [25.] He was the first of the philosophers 
who opposed the reasoning of Lysias, the son of Cephalus, by 
exposing it in detail ‘ in his Phsedrus; and he first examined 
theoretically the power of the science of grammar. But, as he 
first spoke against nearly all before his time, it'has been made 
a subject of inquiry, why he has never mentioned Democritus. 
On his going up to the Olympic games, Neanthes of Cyzicus 
says that all the Greeks turned their eyes towards him, when 
he had a meeting with Dion, then about to lead an army 
against Dionysius. And it is reported, in the first book of 
“ The Memoirs ” of Phavorinus, that Mithridates the Persian 
put up a statue of Plato in the Academy, with this inscrip¬ 
tion— 

Mithridates, the son of Bhodobates, a Persian, has dedicated to the 
Muses an image of Plato, which Silanion executed. 

[26.] Heracleides says, that when Plato was a young man 
he was so modest and orderly behaved, that he was never 
seen to laugh excessively; and though he was such a kind of 
person, he was scoffed at by the. Comic writers. For instance, 
Theopompus in his “ Autochares says thus— 

“For one is none. 

And two, as Plato holds, is scarcely one; ’ 

and Anaxandrides too in his “ Theseus ”— 

■ When olives he devoured, ‘that Plato loves; 

and Timon likewise, while thus playing on the letters (of his 
name)— 

‘As Plato plaits, in plaited* wonders skill’d. 


iirtipavfiav, that, according to Proclus on Euclid ii., the word lirt^dvtia 
is not found in the sense of iiriweSov, either in Plato or Aristotle. There 
is doubtless some error here, which I must leave for others to correct, by 
the aid of Suidas, 'Ewcpdvnd tan adnarot wlpa; ij rb iirjKos xai wXdrof 
ji6vov ixov, j3d0of ii o{i, transcribed from Diogen. L. vii. 135. 

' Such is th4 meaning of card XUiv, literally, “ word for word.” 

® Casaubon would read 'Hivxdpu in lieu of Airoxdpu — 

‘—* This is Stanley’s version. 

‘—* I have translated, as if the Greek were fit y ip9 HXfirwv, not 
uartp nXaVuv, at variance with the metre; which Hermann supported 
by reading tiamp koI nXaraiv. 

‘—* The Greek is 'Qc AvirXaTTt nXa'rwv, mvXaapiva Baipara ttii!>c' 
where however one would prefer ifKarbaiipa rd Baipara — to preserve 
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[27.] Alexis in “ Meropis ”— 

Thou’rt come in time; since I, in doublings tost, 
Am walking up and down, and, Plato-like, 

Find nought that’s wise, but merely tire ray feet; 

and in “ Ancylion ”— 

A. Thou speak’st of what 'thou knowest not one jot. 

B. Mind has with Plato been a-hinning. 

A. Know’st thou,’ 
What is a pound, and ’onions what ? 

B. Not I.’ 

Amphis in “ Amphicrates”— 

A. What is the good, which you are about to have 
Through her, I know still less than does my master, 
Of the good in Plato. 

B. Ear then give. 

[28.] And in Dexidemides— 

Oh Plato! how thou nothing know’st, except 
To wear a scowling look, and eyebrows raise. 

Like one who’s bilious,* with a solemn air. 

Cratinus in “ Pseud-Hypobolimeeus ”— 

A. Thou art a man, ’tis plain, and hast a soul. 

B. By Plato’s doctrine, I know not; but* 1 
Conceive, at least, I have. 


the alliteration: and for the same reason I have translated irXarrw, “ to 
plait,” instead of “ to mould.” 

'—‘ The Greek is, olaBa ovyytvkg rfAxav nXdTisw icol •n&au — out 
of which as it is impossible to extricate a particle of sense, I have trans¬ 
lated, as if it were claOa av y iv No5c U Irpexev nXdrwvi y. ’H yvoi'C 
(i— where ta Irpexev HXdrwn may be compared with i<ra fiaivuv UvBo- 
K\(i, and the other passages quoted by Harpocration in 'laa fiaivoiv, to 
which Meineke has referred. My vois is partially supported by miyyt- 
MVS in Hesych. Miles. The slave, who was speaking, professed to be a 
Platonist. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were, not xpo/i/ivov, but tpofijiy. 
Ov : for it seems hardly likely that onions would be spoken of in the sin¬ 
gular number. 

’ How a cockle or a periwinkle, for such is xoxXlaf, could be said to 
raise its eyebrows, I must leave for others to understand. It is above 
my comprehension. Hence from these letters I have elicited xoXiie^c— 
for a person suffering from the pain of a bilious attack would naturally 
lift up his eyebrows. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were otS", dXX’ ivovoH y Ixtiv— 
not oW, ewovou a* ixav— contrary to the metre, where Hermann would 
read old’, iwovou S' &S’ Ixuv, 
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Alexis in “ Olympiodorus 

A. My mortal body has become quite dry; 

The immortal portion has been lifted up ‘ 

To the air. 

B. This is not from the school of Plato. 

And in “ TJie Parasite ”— 

Or to hold idle talk with Plato staid’st thou ? * 

And Anaxilas likewise makes him his butt in Botrylion,” 
and “ Circe,” and “ The wealthy women.” 

[29.] Aristippus too, in his fourth book “On Ancient 
Luxury,” says that he became enamoured of a certain youth. 
Aster, while studying with him astronomy, and likewise of 
the before-mentioned Dion; and, some say, of Phiedrus too; 
and that these epigrams, which are from his hands upon 
them, plainly prove his love. 

•The stars, my Star, thou see’st. I heaven would be, 

That I with many eyes might gaze on thee.* 

And another— 

•Like morning star, when living thou wast bright; 

Now dead, thou art of eve’s pale star the light.* 

[30.] But on Dion in this manner— 

For Hecuba and Troy’s matrons tears has Fate 
Woven, well suited to their hapless* state; 

But for thee, Dion, who hadst won the wreath 
Of victory by brilliant deeds, the breath 


' In lieu of the sense evidently requires Uppro, as I have trans¬ 
lated. C. F. Hermann, as I learn from Huebner, would read ijpit— 

• For the sake of what seems to be the sense, I have translated, as if 
the Greek were not KarajihvaQ, but Kariiuvcs. 

•—• This is Stanley’s version, slightly altered, 

*—* Stanley’s version is— 

A Phosphor 'mongst the living late wert thou; 

But shin’st among the dead a Hesper now— 
which is rather closer to the original, literally—“ Formerly thou didst 
shine amongst the living, the star in the east; but now, when dead, tliou 
shinest an Hesperus amongst the dead.” 

It has been bhus translated by Shelley; 

Thou wert the morning star among the living. 

Ere thy fair light had fled; 

Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 

* I have adopted here the emendation Wiriror/ja for dqirort, which I 
proposed in “The Greek Anthology, Prose and Verse,” p. 443. 
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Of dfDmona has blown down hopes built in air,' 

*And all that seem’d for Sicily good and fair 

* Thou liest by people honour’d in the grave; ’ 

For whom my heart did erst love-madden’d rave. 

And this they say was inscribed on Dion’s tomb at Syracuse. 
[31.] They say moreover that, being enamoured of Alexis 
and Phffidrus, as stated above, he acted the poet in this man¬ 
ner— 

Alexis, now how great, was then* how small! 

I merely said—he’s pretty; when by all 

* The boy was stared at; all to him their feet 

Turn’d. Why to dogs didst thou. Soul, show their meat f • 

For this thou’lt sorrow feel.’ Bird-like* e’en so 
Did I not lose my Phsedrus long ago f 
He kept likewise Archseanassa, on whom he made these 
words— 

From Colophon Archseanassa came; 

She’s mine; and on her wrinkles sits Love’s power. 

Unhappy ye had run through what a flame! 

Who met her “blooming in youth’s bursting flower.® 


' Here too I have translated my own deplac iXtrilas, in lieu of teptc'aj 

IXrtSac. ' , - , t 

® This verse has been introdueed, not so much for the rhyme, as to 
point out the native country of Dion. 

The original is literally—” Thou liest in thy extensive country, 
honoured by citizens;” where the expression evgvx6p(ii is strangely ap¬ 
plied to the country round Syracuse, which, as being hilly, is rather con¬ 
tracted than extensive. , ,, , 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were N5v, Tort itnotv, AXiiig 
ilw pivov— not NOv, 'art pyUv "AXtJis iaov povov— which is perfectly 
unintelligible, although Apulcius has thus attempted to translate it— 
“ Dixerit hie tantum, cum nil nisi pulcher Alexis Exstitit—” not aware 
that elp’ is the first person, tlira, not the third, tliri — 

* The Greek is at present ’Qtrrnt, Kai vavrti »5f ric— It was origin¬ 
ally ’QTrrai wale irdvri)- irac ng— as I have translated. For though 
irdvrj) was would be perfectly correct, yet in that case rif would not be 
added; at least it is not so elsewhere. 

• Literally “ Jione.” , ^ 

^ I have adopted Stephens* avvfitfu (2nd peTS. fut. med.) in lieu oi 
aviriirci (3rd pers. fut. act.). , 

® In lieu of bortpov I have translated, as if the Greek wwe ug wrepdv- 
remembering the expression dxrtt wrtpbv in Homer, descriptive of a rapid 
flight. 

*—• Such is the meaning given by Jacobs to irpwro^oXoti, which he 
has suggested in lien of TrpwrowXoou. Stanley’s version is— 

To Archffi’nassa, on whose furrow’d brow 
Love sits in triumph, I my service vow; 
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[32.] And these on Agathon— 

While kissing Agathon, my soul 
I felt upon my lip; 

For there it hapless came, I ween, 

To take its toal trip.* 

And another®— 

I pelt thee with an apple; if a love 
Thou feel’st, accept the gift, my fair: 

And in return—’that I the truth may prove—’ 

Grant of thy virgin charms a share. 

But if thou think’st, what ne’er may be, (of wrong,) 

This counsel take (by lover told): 

Thy youthful years consider well; not long 
They'll last; and soon thou wilt be old. 

I am the apple, that a lover throws; 

‘Consent, ere on us both age sends its snows.* 

[33.] They say too that the epigram on the Eretrians, who 
were caught in a net, is his— 

‘We are of the race of Eretria in Eubcea; but near Susa 
We are lying. Alas! how far from our own land.’ 


If her declining graces shme so bright, 

What flames felt you, who saw her noon oMight! 

' This epigram has been thus translated by Shelley— 

' Kissing Helena, together 
With my kiss, my soul beside it 
Came to my lips, and there I kept it,— 

For the poor thing had wandered thither. 

To follow where fte kiss should guide it: 

0, cruel I, to intercept it! 

’ Before &\\o has evidently dropt out tlf or the name of some 
female; for to such only would the following epigram be addressed, as 
shown by Virgil’s—" Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella.’’ 

3 —^ For the words between the numerals there is no warrant in the 
original. , 

*-* Literally—" Nod kindly, Xanthippd; I and thou are decaying. 
Stanley’s version is— 

An apple I, Love’s emblem, at thee throw; 

Thou in exchange thy virgin zone bestow. 

If tHou refuse my suit, yet read in this. 

How short thy years ; how frail thy beauty is. 

I cast the apple; loving, who loves thee, 

Xanthippd, yield. For soon both old will be. 

»—‘ Stanley’s translation is— 

We, in Euboea bom, Eretrians are 
Buried in Susa, from our country far. 
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And that one— 

'The Cyprian (goddess said) to the Muses, “ Damsels, Venus 
Honour, or I will arm Love against you.” 

The Muses (replied) to Venus, “ These mouthings are for Mars: 
That little boy flies not to us.” * 

And another— 

’A man, on finding gold, left a rope; but he the gold, 

Who had left it, not finding, tied (to himself) the rope he found.’ 

[34.] But Molon,® who had a feeling of enmity against Plato, 
observed, that “It was not a wonderful thing for Dionysius 
to be in Corinth, but for Plato to be in Sicily.”^ Xenophon, 
too, appears to have been not kindly disposed towards him; 
for, as if through a love of contention, the two wrote a 
Symposium, an Apology for Socrates, and Memoirs relating 
to ethical subjects: further, one wrote a polity, and the other. 

With regard to the fact of their being caught in a net, the story is told 
by Herodotus, vi. 101, and alluded to by Plato in Menex. § 10. 

' Stanley’s version is— 

“ Virgins,” said Venus to the Muses, “ pay 
Homage to us, or Love shall wound yourthearts.” 

The Muses answer’d—“ Take those toys away; 

Our breasts are proof against his childish darts.” 

Another translation will be found in the “ Greek Anthology, Prose and 
Verse,” p. 2. 

’ Stanley’s translation of this Epigram, where the terseness of the 
original defies a modem metrical version, is not the worst attempt that 
has been hitherto made— ■ 

One, finding gold, in change his halter quits; 

Missing the gold, t’ other the halter knits. 

Shelley has translated it thus— 

A man, who was about to hang himself, 

Finding a purse, then threw away his rope; 

The owner coming to reclaim his pelf. 

The halter found and used it. So is Hope 
Changed for Despair—one laid upon the shelf. 

We take the other. Under heaven’s high cope 
Fortune is god. All you endure and do 
Depend on circumstance as much as you. 

’ Instead of dXXd rot MoXuv, MS. Cantab, offers dkXd Ti/aoXluv, 
correctly, it would seem j for roi never, I believe, thus follows roi, 

’ To understand this remark, it should be borne in mind that Dionysius, 
after being the tyrant of Syracuse, turned schoolmaster at Corinth, where 
he could practise the virtues he had been taught by the philosophers, 
■whom he had attracted to his court; whereas Plato would stand a chance 
of forgetting there all the lessons of virtue he had inculcated upon others. 
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the education of Cyrus; while Plato in the “Laws” asserts 
that the education of Cyrus was a fiction; for he was not such 
a kind of person; and though both make mention of Socrates, 
neither of them do so of each other, except Xenophon of 
Plato in the 3rd book of his “Memoirs.” [35.] It is re¬ 
ported likewise that Antisthenes, being about to read some¬ 
thing he had written, invited Plato to be present; and on 
Plato asking what he was about to read, he said—* On the 
being to not contradict when on Plato saying—How then are 
you writing on this very subject ?—and on his showing that 
Antisthenes was turning round on himself,^ the latter wote 
a dialogue against Plato with the title of “ Sathon;” from 
whence they continued through life estranged from each 
other. They say, too, that Socrates, on hearing Plato read 
his Lysis, remarked—How many falsehoods, by Hercules, has 
this young man told against me! For the man had written 
not a little that Socrates had never said. [36.] Against 
Aristippus likewise Plato had a feeling of hatred. At least 
in his dialogue “ On the Soul,” he slanders Aristippus, by 
saying that he wp not present at the death of Socrates, but 
absent in JEgin% although it was close at hand.^ He had 
likewise a feeling of rivalry towards .fflschines; and they 
say that, * although he was himself in good repute with Dio¬ 
nysius, yet, that .ffischines, who had come (to Syracuse) on 
account of his poverty, was looked down upon by Plato,^ but 
was taken under his protection by Aristippus; and Idome- 
neus asserts that the reasons which Plato assigns to Crito, 
while consulting (with Socrates) in person about his flight, 
were those given by .Machines; but that Plato assigned them 
to Crito through his ill-feeling towards the other party. 

[37.] Of himself Plato has no where in his writing made 
any mention, except in the dialogue “ On the Soul,” and in 
the “ Apology.” Of his dialogues Aristotle says that their 

^'—' Such is the literal version of the Greek, irtpl row /ri) ilpai avri- 
\iytiy : where we must read irtpl tow Ijiv &vn\iytiv, “ about not per¬ 
mitting a person to contradict,” for tlvai and Ifv are elsewhere inter¬ 
changed, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 120. 

’ Such, I presume, is the proper meaning here of irtpirpeirtoOai. 

• I have translated, as if oWp had dropt out after auvtyyiis — 

‘ I have adopted the emendation, suggested by Wyttenbach on Plu¬ 
tarch Moral, p. 504, ed Ox. *= i. p. 407, Lips., who reads htlvov for ov 
before iXBSvra. 
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Style ‘ is between poetry and prose; while Phavorinus states 
some where, that Aristotle alone remained, when Plato was 
reading his dialogue “On the Soul;” whereas all the others 
rose up (and departed). And some affirm that Philip of 
Opuntium transcribed his “ Laws,” when still on the wax- 
tablet; and they say that to Philip belongs the Epinomis. 
Moreover, Euphorion and Panaetius have stated that the com¬ 
mencement of “ The Republic ” was found to have been fre¬ 
quently turned about,* nearly the whole of which, says 
Aristoxenus, had been written in “The Opposite Reason¬ 
ings”® of Protagoras; [38.] and that the first dialogue he 
wrote was the Phmdrus ; for the question mooted there has 
something of a juvenile character; while Dicmarchus blames 
the whole manner of writing as being rather gross.'* 

Plato, when he saw a person playing at dice, is reported to 
have found fault with him; and on the party saying “ It was 
for a trifle,” he replied, “ But the habit is not a trifle.” 

On being asked whether any thing of his would be, like 
those of former men, kept in recollection ? he replied, “ There 
is need of a name first; and then there will,be many.” 

On Xenocrates once coming into his house, Plato told liim 
to whip his slave; for he himself was not able, through being 
in a passion: and to one of his slaves he said, “ You would 
have been flogged, had I not been in a passion.” 

[39.] After sitting upon horse-back, he got down imme¬ 
diately, observing that he was careful not to be convicted of 
horse-pride.® 

To drunkards he recommended to look into a mirror; for 
they would abstain from conduct so unbecoming: and he said 
(in the Laws, vi. p. 775, B.) it was not proper to drink to 

' So I have translated IStav, without any regard to the philosophical 
meaning attached to that word; which Hermogenes has used in a similar 
sense in his Criticisms on Demosthenes. 

* The metaphor in iaTpa/iiiev^v will bo best understood by Horace’s 
“ Stepe stylum vertas.” 

’ Of these “Opposite Beasonings” of Protagoras, some idea may be 
formed by a perusal of the Pseudo-Platonic Demodocus. 

* Such is die proper meaning of ^oprtedc. For Dicmarchus, doubtless, 
saw through the real meaning of that dialogue, of which the N eo-Platonists, 
judging from Hermias’ Commentary, had not the most distant idea. 

* In the word WTroroSt^ there is a play on Wiroc, which, in composi¬ 
tion, means “ great as a horse.” So in English we say, “ horse-radish,’” 
and “ horse-mackerel.” 

o 2 
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intoxication, except during the festival of the god, who gave 
wine (to man). 

To sleep much was displeasing to him. At least he observes 
in the “ Laws,” (vii. p. 808, B.,) that “ a person sleeping is 
worth nothing.” 

[40.] On the subject of truth he speaks thus in the “ Laws,” 
(ii. p. 663, E.,) “ A beautiful thing, and enduring, 0 stranger, 
is truth: but it seems to be not easy to persuade (persons 
of this).” 

Moreover he thought himself worthy of some memorial 
being left of him either by his friends or in (his own) books.* 

He went from place to place for the most part by himself,* 
as some say. 

He died in the manner we have mentioned above, in the 
thirteenth year of the reign of Philip (of Macedon), as Phavo- 
rinus states in the third book of his “ Memoirs; ” and from 
him (Philip), says Theopompus, he met with some reproof.® 

Myronianus remarks in hiS “ Similars,” that Philo makes 
mention of the lice of Plato, as if he had died in that way.* 

[41.] He wasjburied in® Academia, where he had passed 
the greatest part of his life as -a philosopher: from whence 
his sect was called “ The Academaickand his funeral was 
attended by the people there in a body, after he had made his 
will in this manner:—“ Plato has left this property and (thus) 
disposed of it, (to wit,) the plot of ground in the ward of 
Hephsestia, on which the road, that leads from the temple in 
Cephisia, borders on the north side, and on the south the 
temple of Hercules in Hephaestia, and on the east is Arche- 
stratus,the Phrearrian, and on the west Philip, the Chollidean; 
and let it be lawful for no one to sell it, or to exchange it; 

' I have inserted “ his own.” For the remark seems to have been an 
answer to some person, who probably found fault with Plato for making 
mention of himself in the “ Phtedo ” and “ Apology.” 

* I confess I cannot understand what airdc means here. Perhaps in 
Kai aMt lies hid aieKtiTot, ‘‘uninvited—” 

* It is to be regretted that Theopompus did not state, or that Diogenes, 
did not transcribe more fully from Theopompus, what and for what was 
the reproof alluded to. 

« The subject of “ The Similars ” of Myronianus may be guessed at 
by knowing that Pherecydes and others mentioned by Plutarch and Hel- 
ladius, quoted- by Menage, died of the “ morbus pediculosus.” 

‘ Not “in,” but “near,” says Menage on the authority of Pausanias, 
‘AKaSiiiilaf ob wdppu II\drwvo( itvijiiA lariv. 
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but let it be, as far as is possible,* the property of the boy 
Adeimantus. [42.] Likewise the plot of ground in the parish 
of Eroiadae,* which I purchased from Callimachus, whose 
neighbour on the north side is Eurymedon the Myrrhinusian, 
and on the south side Demostratus of Xypet^,® on the east 
Eurymedon the Myrrhinusian, on the west the (river) Cephi- 
sus. (Likewise) 3 minae; a silver phial weighing 165 drachms; 
a boat-(like vessel^) weighing 45 (drachms); a gold finger- 
ring, a gold ear-ring, both together weighing 4 drachms and 
3 oboli. Euclides the stone-cutter owes me 3 minae. I 
give Artemis® her freedom. I leave behind me as domestics, 
Tycon, Bictas,® Apolloniades, Dionysius; [43.] the utensils 
written down, of which Demetrius has the counterpart writ¬ 
ings;^ and I am in debt to nobody. The executors are 

* The same formula, to which Casaubon once objected, is found, he 
eays, in the will of Epicurus, and answers to the Latin “ qnacunque ra- 
tione ” in Digest, de Legatis iii. 

^ * I have adopted 'Epotdduv and SSwercuv, in lieu of 'Epuriddoiv and 
Svrerepuv, as suggested by Casaubon: who refe|s to Steph. Byz. in 
'EpoidJai and Sofftrij. • 

* In lieu of kv/ijSeTov we must read Kvjifiuiv, as shown by Harpocration. 
in Kiii^iov, so called from its similarity in shape to a boat, just as we 
speak of a “ butter-boat." 

‘ This seems a strange name for a female slave; and so is Dionysius 
for a male one. 

‘ In lieu of Bixrav, Menage would read Bidiav, referring to Suidas, 
BiWof avo/ta Kvptov: or rather Btriav, remembering in Virgil, jEn. i. 
742, “Turn Biti® dedit increpitanswhere Servius says fiiat Bitias 
Was a Carthaginian name, as shown by Livy, who mentions a Bitias as 
a commander of the Punic fleet. It was likewise a Trojan name, says 
Menage, as shown by Ain. ix. 672, “ Pandarus et Bitias Id«o Alcanore 
creti.” But Bierac, I suspect, is the Latin “ Vict-aa." For B in Greek 
supplies the place of V in Latin, as shown by thajSwpivoj and “ Phavo- 
rinus.” And if this be a correct notion, the will would be a forgery, as 
Stanley seems to have suspected. For he remarks that “ if this will be 
Mt forged,” the assertion of Apuleius is false; who states in his treatise 
De Dogmat. Platon., “ that the patrimony Plato left was a little orchard, 
sdjoining the Academy, two servants, and a cup, wherein he supplicated 
to the gods, of gold no more than he wore, as an ear-ring, when he was 
a boy, the emblem of his nativity." The word in the early Latin trans¬ 
lation by Ambrosius is “ hyctam." From which it is evident that he 
found in his MS. vttrav — where »is an error for u (i. e. fi). See my 
note on Alsch. Eum. 115, in Addend. 

By dvriypapa, Sttmley understands “ inventory.” The word means 
ftther “ the counterpart copies ” of a will, as shown by Casaubon and 
Balmasius, quoted by Menage on Diogen. L. v. 57. 
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Sosthenes, Speusippus, Demetrius, Hegias, Eurymedon, Cal¬ 
limachus, Thrasippus.” In this manner did he dispose of his 
property. And upon him these epigrams were written. The 
first is— 

In temperance and morals just who shone 
All men beyond, Aristocles here lies. 

If Wisdom ever praise from all has won, 

He has won most; and from him Envy flies. 

[44.] And another— 

Earth in her bosom Plato’s body hides; 

His soul to the ranks of blest immortals strays: 

To Ariston’s son the good man, who abides 
Far off, for a godlike life* due honour pays. 

And another of a more recent date— 

Why, eagle, hast thou come over a tomb ? and of whom is it, say ? 

And (why) art thou looking to the starry dwelling of the gods ? 

Of the soul of Plato, that has flown to Olympus, 

I am the image; but his earth-born body the land* of Attica holds.* 

[45.] And there is my own to this effect— 

* Had not Apollo, to the Grecians kind. 

To Plato’s wit his godlike art resign’d. 

Where had we found a cure for human souls ? 

For as Asclepius by his skill controls 


' Literally, “ on beholding a godlike life.” 

’ Instead of te rou, Jacobs suggests dt yij —to which Ji in MS. 
Cant, evidently leads. 

* Of this epigram there is a metrical translation by T. P. R. in the 
‘‘ Greek Anthology, Prose and Verse,” p. 27, to which may be added 
my own— 

A. Why, eagle, comest thou o’er this spot ? Declare 
Whose tomb is here ? Why on the starry throne 
Of the gods look’st thou ? B. To the upper air 
The soul of Plato, like a bird, has flown, 

Of which I am the image; the remains 
Of earth-born body Attic soil retains. 

It has also been translated by Shelley— 

Eagle! why soarest thou above that tomb ? 

To whpt sublime and starry-paved home 
Floatest thou ? 

I am the image of swift Plato’s spirit, 

Ascending heaven-Athens doth inherit 

His corpse below. 

«—‘ This translation has been slightly altered from the one by Smith 
m “ The Lives and Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers, from Diogenes 
Laertius.” 
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The various pains the body’s forced to feel, 

So Plato’s words the pains of mind can heal.^ 

And another, as to how he died— 

Asclepius and Plato Phoebus gave 
To man; that one the body’s health might save, 

The soul’s the other. But when down, to grace 
A marriage, came the god, and deign’d to trace 
The city, that for him had Plato made, 

* Him off he bore,' and in Jove’s foot-path placed. 

Such are the epigrams. 

[46.] His disciples were, Speusippus of Athens, Xenocrates 
of Chalcedon, Aristotle of Stageira, Philip of Opuntium, 
Hestiaeus of Perinthus, Dion of Syracuse, Amyclus* of He¬ 
racles, Erastus and Coriscus of Scepsus, ®Timolaus of Cyzi- 
cum, Euajon® of Lampsacus, Bithon^ and Heracleides of JEnus, 
Hippothales and Callippus of Athens, Demetrius of Amphi- 
poUs, Heracleides of Pontus, and many others; together with 
whom were two women, Lasthen^a of Mantinea and Axiothea 
the Phliasian, who, as Dicsearchus says, put on male attire.® 
And some say that Theophrastus was one of his auditors, and 
Hyperides, the orator; and Lycurgus, too, says Chamseleon; 
and Demosthenes in like manner, as Polemon has handed 
down; ®what Sabinus too asserts, bringing forward as his 
authority® Mnesistratus of Thasus, in the fourth book of his 
“ Wood of Meditationsand the thing is likely. 

[47.] Now for thee,^ who art justly fond of Plato, and 

'—' The words between the numerals are not in the Greek. 

‘ JSUstn, in Var. Hist. iii. 19, has 'AfiiKXag, which Menage says is 
more correct. For -ac is the Doric termination, which would be adopted 
in Heraclea, a city said to have been colonized by the people of Megara 
and Tanagra. 

•—Instead of Tm6\aoc, Athenseus has Tl/iatoc, in xii. p. 509, A.; 
and in p. 508, F., Eidycov instead of Eiaiuv, as remarked by the critics 
here. 

‘ The name, says Casaubon, is nd0«v in Demosthenes, Aristocrat, p. 
659, 27, R., and Plutarch ii. p. 1126, C., to whom Menage adds, Philos- 
tratus, V. A. vii. 1; but in Aristot. Polit. v. 10, ndpm’^ where Victorius 
would read Htlduv. The two brothers were crowned with golden crowns 
for the good service they had done Athens by destroying Cotys, the tyrant 
of Thrace. 

‘ Axiothea was therefore the strong-minded Bloomer of her day. 

• I have adopted Casaubon’s conection, 8 Sa/3Ivo{ Xiytt Kurd— in 
lieu of Sa/^poc \eyu Kai — 

’ Reinesius, in Var. Lect. ii. 12, with whom Menage agrees, conceives 
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seekest at the hands of any one soever very zealously the 
settled opinions of the philosopher, I deem it necessary to 
delineate both the nature of his reasonings and the order of 
his dialogues, and the road of his instruction,* in a manner, 
as far as is possible, elementary and reduced to heads, in order 
that the account of his life may not be without a share of that 
relating to his settled opinions; for it would be, as they say, 
** bringing an owl to Athens,* should it be required to narrate 
them to thee according to each species. 

[48.] They say then that Zeno of Elea first wrote dialogues. 
But Aristotle, in the first book “ About Poets,” says it was 
Alexamenus a Styrian, or Teian, as Phavorinus asserts in 
his “ Memoirs.” But it appears to me that Plato would, by 
having bestowed great care on that kind of writing, justly 
carry ofiT the first prize, as well for beauty as invention like¬ 
wise. 

Now a dialogue is a conversation, composed of question 
and answer, upon some of the subjects relating to philosophy 
or polity, with a becoming representation of the manners of 
the persons introduced, and *the dressing of their diction.* 
But the dialogue-art is that of a'conversation, by which ^we 
arrange or re-arrange^ a subject, according to the questions and 
answers of the parties conversing. [49.] Now of the Platonic 
dialogue® there are two kinds marked of oldthe expositive 
and the inquisitive: and these are divided, the expositive 
into two other marked kinds, the theoretical and practical; 
of which the theoretical belongs to the physical and logical; 


that the female here alluded to was the Arria mentioned hy Pseudo-Galen 
de Theriac. ad Pison, } 2. 

* Casaubon, unable to understand lirayaiyrie, proposed to read &yo>yijc- 
I have translated, as if the Greek were vaiSayayiaQ — 

*—* As owls seem to have been plentiful at Athens, being sacred to 
the tutelary deity, the proverb may be compared with the corresponding 
one in English, “ To carry coals to Newcastle.” 

’ This is perhaps the best translation of rfit *“rd Xtftv Karamtvrjs'. 
for the words mtpj and KaraoKtvij were technically used to express, what 
we mean by dressing a character for the stage. 

*—* The Greek is ivasKtvaZofdv n ii tMToaiuml^iuv, with an 6o«- 
pov jrpdrspov, which I have avoided in the version. 

‘ Smee two MSS. reed row Xdyov in lieu of ro5 Ji \6yov, Huebner 
correctly suggested row di diaXdyov— what I have adopted. 

• As ol is found before irpSrot just afterwards, so it should be here 
before ivvirirm — to preserve at once the syntax and sense. 
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but the practical to the ethical and political. And of the in¬ 
quisitive there are likewise two principal marked kinds; one 
is * after the manner of a fight (with gloves), and the other 
after that (with fists) ;* and to the former belongs that which 
is maieutic* and tentative; but to the latter that which is 
detective^ and eversive. 

[50.] Tt does not however lie hid from us, that some assert 
that dialogues differ in another manner. For they say that 
some are dramatic, and some of a narrative, and others of a 
mixed kind. But such persons have designated the difference 
in dialogues by a name rather after the manner of tragic 
writers, than of philosophers. 

Now of the physical kind there is the Tinueus; of the 
logical, the Statesman, and Cratylus, and Parmenides, and the 
Sophist. But of the moral, the Apology, and Crito, and 
Phaedo, and Phsedrus, and the Banquet, and Menexenus, and 
Clitophon, and the Letters,^ and Philebus, Hipparchus, (and) 
the Rivals. Hut of the political, the Republic and Laws, and 
Minos and the Epinomis, and the Atlantic.® [51.] Of the 
maieutic, the two Alcibiades^ Theages, Lysis, (and) Laches; 
of the tentative, Euthyphron, Meno, Ion, Charmides, (and) 
Theajtetus; of the detective one,® the Protagoras; and of the 
eversive, the Euthydemus, the two Hippias, (and) Gorgias. 
Thus much then suffice it to say on the subject of the dia¬ 
logue, as to what it is, and what are its different kinds. 

But since there is much of factious contention, some assert¬ 
ing that Plato dogmatizes, and others not, come, let us take a 
part in these matters likewise. Now to dogmatize is to lay 

‘—' By this version an English reader will have the best idea of what 
is meant in Greek by yv/tvaanKis and dycovurriieds: the latter of which 
is applied to a real contest, the former to a sham one. 

* The word ftauvriKbe is literally, “ that which belongs to a midwife;” 
an expression introduced by Socrates, who, being the son of a midwife, 
said he treated the minds of men, as his mother did the bodies of women, 
by delivering them respectively of their thoughts and children. 

® By MuKTiKht Casaubon understands “ the accusatory." But as 
Plato never, if I rightly remember, brings an accusation against any of 
his opponents, but merely lays bare their fallacies, I have translated 
“ detective.” 

* It seems rather strange to rank the Letters amongst the moral dia¬ 
logues. See § 61, and 62. 

* This is now called more commonly the Critias. 

* Instead of (if, I have translated as .if the Greek were elf— 
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down an opinion, just as to legislate is to lay down laws: and 
the word dogma is applied in both ways, to the thing about 
which there is an opinion, and to the opinion itself. [52.] 
Now of these, the thing about which there is an opinion, is a 
proposition, but the opinion itself is a supposition. Plato 
then, on subjects which he comprehends, exhibits his opinions; 
but what is false, he refutes; while on such as are not clear, 
he holds back. Now on points, that seem to him (to be true), 
he shows himself through four characters, Socrates, Timasus, 
the stranger from Athens,* and the Eleatic stranger.* These 
strangers are not, however, as some imagine, Plato and Par¬ 
menides, but fictitious characters without a name; since, while 
Plato is detailing what is said by Socrates and Timseus, he is 
putting forth his own opinions. But he introduces by name,® 
when convicted of false notions, Thrasymachus, and Callicles, 
and Polus and Gorgias, and Protagoras, and Hippias too, and 
Euthydemus, and those who are like them. [53.] And white 
he is putting together his proofs, he makes use of induction 
for the most part; not however in one form, but two-fold. 
Now induction is’a reasoning that from certain truths (really 
existing)♦ infers a truth peculiarly® similar to itself. Of 
this induction there are two kinds; one, according to a con¬ 
trariety, and the other from consequence. That according 
to contrariety is, when about® the whole answer the con¬ 
trary to what has been asked shall follow; for example—My 
father is either different from, or the same as, your father. If 
then your father is different from my father, he would not, as 
being different from a father, be a father. But if he is the 
same as my father, he would, as being the same as my father, 
be my father. [54.] And again—If man is not an animal, 
he would be stone or wood. Now he is not stone or wood. 
For he is a thing with life, and is moved by himself. He is 

' This person is introduced in the Laws. 

* This character is introduced in the Sophist. 

• I have trantlated, as if the Greek were dvdftari, not olov — For thus 
the persons without a name in some dialogues are opposed to those with 
a name in others. 

* The sense evidently requires nvuv Svros i\ti9uiv in the Greek, not 
nviiiv 6.\ti9Civ — and so I have translated. 

‘ 1 confess I cannot understand okildts — Perhaps the author wrote 
itKdrue, “ reasonably—” 

• Instead of trip!, “ about,” one would have expected wapd, “ along—” 
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then an animal. But if he is an animal, so also is a dog and 
a bull an animal. * A man then, as being an animal, would 
be a dog or bull.* Now this is the kind of induction accord¬ 
ing to a contrariety ^and a contest,* of which Plato makes use, 
not to dogmatize, but to confute. But the kind according to 
a consequence is likewise two-fold; one demonstrating what 
is sought for in part by means of that which exists in part; 
the other, rendered credible as a whole by means of that 
which is taken as a part. The former is suited for oratory; 
the latter, for logic. For example, in the former it is inquired, 
whether this man *has murdered somebody, a proof being,® 
that he was found at that very time, with blood upon him. 
[55.] Now this is the oratorical kind of induction, since the 
orator’s art is occupied about particulars, not universals. For 
it does not make an inquiry about abstract justice, but about 
things that are just in a particular point of view; but the 
other is dialectical, through the universal being proved* by 
the particulars. For example, it sought whether the sod 
is immortal, and whether the living proceed from the dead; 
which is shown in the diajogue “On thfe Soul,” through 
something universal, (namely,) that opposites proceed from 
opposites; and that the Universal is itself composed of 
particulars; for example, that sleeping proceeds from being 
awake, and conversely; and that the greater proceeds from 
the less, and conversely. Now of this kind has Plato made 
use for building up his own notions. 

[56.] And as of old in a tragedy at first the Chorus alone 
went through the drama, but afterwards Thespis invented 
one actor to enable the Chorus to be at rest, and .^schylus 
a second actor, and Sophocles a third, and they thus filled up 
the tragedy; so in the case of a philosophi(^ discourse, it 
was formerly of one kind, relating to physics; but Socrates 

'—' The Greek is tit) &p Kai b dvBpiiiiros ZSiov xai xiiav leal b povg: 
where C. F. Hermann was the first to read tit/ dv avBpmwos, Idov &v— 
but he failed to read likewise u kvov ^ /SoSj— similar to \lOot ii ibXov 
just before. And so I have translated. Compare Euthydem. § 62, 63. 

* The words aal paxnv are quite mmecessary here. 

^ —* I have translated, as if the Greek were dmKTuvkv nva, diriStiiie 
oiffa — not iirtKTUvev dwbSfiiti — 

* In lieu of vpoavoSnx9ivro{, C. F. Hermann would read wpomiro- 
buxBivrot — I Mould prefer the omission of vpo- were it not difficult 
to account for its introduction. 
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added ethics, and Plato dialectics, and he thus worked out 
philosophy to an end. But Thrasyllus says that Plato put 
forth his dialogues after the manner of the tragic tetralogy; 
just as they ‘ (the tragedians) contended with four dramas, *at 
the Dionysia, the Lensea, the Panathensa, and the Chytri;* 
of which the fourth was a satyric drama; and the four were 
called a tetralogy. [57.] Now there are, says he, in all fifty-six 
genuine dialogues of Plato—the Republic, ® nearly the whole 
of which, says Phavorinus in the 2nd book of his “ Various 
History,” is found in the “Opposite Reasonings” of Pro¬ 
tagoras,® being divided into ten, and the Laws into twelve, 
forming nine tetralogies, the Republic occupying the place of 
one book,^ and of one book ® likewise the Laws. And he lays 
down as the first tetralogy, that which embraces a common 
argument. For he is desirous of showing of what kind would 
be the life of a philosopher. And he adopts for each book a 
double title; one derived from a name, and another from the 
matter. [58.] In the tetralogy, which is the first, the Euthy- 
phron, or On Holiness, takes the lead; and the dialogue is 
tentative; the sficond is The Apology of Socrates, moral; 
the third, Crito, or About what is to be done, moral; the 
fourth, Phaedon, or About the Soul, moral. The second 
tetralogy, in which the Cratylus, or On the Rectitude of 
Names, takes the lead, is logical; the Theaetetus, or On 
Knowledge, tentative; the Sophist, or On the Being, logical; 
the Statesman, or On Kingly Power, logical. In the third 
(tetralogy), the Parmenides, or About Ideas, is logical; the 
Philebus, or On Pleasure, moral; the Banquet, or About 
Good,® moral; the Phmdrus, or About Love, moral. [59.] 
In the fourth (tetralogy), the (first) Alcibiades, or About the 

' luTvoi is to he referred to rpoyiKoi, to be got out of rpayweqv. See 
Forson on Hec. ‘22. 

’ The words between the numerals are rejected by Wyttenbach in 
Biblioth. Crit ii. 3, p. 56, for he knew that tragedies were not performed 
at the two Panathenaic festivals, nor at the Xvrpot, which was the last 
day of the ’Avflior^pia'. Perhaps, however, in the time of Thrasyllus, or 
even earlier, when Athens ceased to be an independent state, plays were 
not confined, as formerly, to the Dionysia and Leiuca. 

•—* The same story told in § 37. 

*• ‘ In lieu of/3i/3Xioi; one would have expected Sta\6yov, to show that 
the thirty-six dialogues made nine tetralogies. 

• This title seems strangely mentioned, instead of “ About Love—” for 
such is the subject of the Banquet. 
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Nature of Man, takes the lead, maieutic; the Second Alci- 
biades, or About Prayer, maieutic; the Hipparchus, or About 
the Love of Gain,* moral; the Eivals, or About Philosophy, 
moral. In the fifth (tetralogy), the Theages, or About 
Philosophy, takes the lead, maieutic; the Charmides, or 
About Temperance, tentative; the Laches, or About Forti¬ 
tude, maieutic; the Lysis, or About Friendship, maieutic. 
In the sixth (tetralogy), the Euthydemus, or the Disputa¬ 
tions, takes the lead, eversive; the Protagoras, or the Sophist, 
detective; the Gorgias, or On the Orator’s Art, eversive; 
the Meno, or On Virtue, tentative. [60.] In the seventh 
(tetralogy), the two Hippias take the lead; the first, or About 
the Beautiful; the second, or About Falsehood, (both) ever¬ 
sive ; the Ion, or About the Iliad,* tentative; the Menexenus, 
or The Funeral (Oration), moral. In the eighth (tetralogy), 
the Cleitophon, or the Exhortative, moral; the Republic, or 
About Justice, political; the Timffius, or About Nature, 
physical; the Critias, or the Atlantic, moral. In the ninth 
(tetralogy), the Minos, or About Law, political, takes the 
lead; the Laws, or About Legislation, political; the Epinomis, 
or the Night-meeting,* or Philosopher, political. [61.] There 
are thirteen Epistles of a moral kind, on which he inscribed 
EJ vpaTTUv* but Epicurus EJ Sidytti',® and Cleon "Kalpeiv ®— 
one to Aristodemus; two to Archytas; four to Dionysius; 
one to Hermeias, (and) Erastus, and Coriscus; one to Leoda- 
nias; one to Perdiccas; and two to the family-friends of 
Dion. Such is the division that Thrasyllus makes, and some 
others. But some, amongst whom is Aristophanes the gram¬ 
marian, distributed the dialogues into trilogies; and they put 
down as the first, the one in which the Republic, Timseus, 
(and) Critias take the lead; as the second, (where) the 

' I have adopted Iltpi dtXoKeoSovt, or, as it should be written, Ilepi 
0tXoicepdtia(, in lieu of u ^iXoiccpo)};, to which Boeckh on Pseudo-Platon. 
Min. p. 36, objected, not aware that Iltpt piXoKtpSovs was found in ed. 
Steph. and MS. Vindob. 

’ The correct title would be, “ About the Bhapsodist’8,Art.” 

• The “ night-meeting ” alluded to is mentioned in Epinom. p. 992, D. 
§ 13, but more fully in the Laws, x. p. 909, A. ( 15; xii. p. 968, A. § 14. 

• i. e. “ Be prosperous.” “ i. e. “ Pass life happily.” 

• i. e. “ Rejoice,” or “ hail.” The latter is the usual version; but the 
other is better suited to the event, which Cleon’s letter announced, when 
he told his countrymen of the surrender of the Spartans at Sphactcria. 
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Sophist, Statesman, (and) Critias (do so); [62.] as the third, 
(where) Hhe Laws, Minos,* (and) Epinomis; as the fourth, 
(where) the Thesetetus, Euthyphron, (and) Apology; as the 
fifth, (where) the Criton, Phsedon, (and) Epistles but the rest 
singly, and in no order. But some, as before stated, begin 
with the Republic; others from the greater® Alcibiades; and 
others from the Theages j and some, too, from the Euthy¬ 
phron ; others from the Cleitophon; some from the Timaeus; 
some from the Phoedrus; and others from the Themtetus; 
and many make a beginning with the Apology. Of the 
dialogues, which are rejected as confessedly spurious, there 
are ^Midon, the horse-breeder Eryxias, or Erasistratus; 
Alcyon;®- and, the headless,® Sisyphus, Axiochus, Phasaces,^ 
Lemodocus, ®Chelidon, HebdomI,® Epimenides;® of which 
the Alcyon appears to be Leon’s,'® as Phavorinus says in the 
fifth book of his “ Memoirs.” 

[63.] He has made use of words with various meanings, so 
that the business, which he has in hand, might not be easily 
seen at 'one view by the uneducated. He considers wisdom 
to be peculiarly Jhe knowledge of things, perceptible by the 
mind and existing in reality; which knowledge he says (is 
conversant) about god, and soul apart from body; but in¬ 
dividually he calls "philosophy wisdom, as being a longing 
after the divine wisdom;" but commonly all skiU is by him 

'—* Boeckh on Pseudo-Platon. Min. p. 32, would place Mivms before 

Nofioi, 

’ How the Epistles could be closed with the Criton and Phaidon, it is 
difficult to understand. See § 50. 

’ The "greater” is used here, it would seem, for the “longer," like 
the “ greater ” Hippias. 

‘ Of this didogue I have spoken sufficiently in the Introduction 

to it. 

*> '> “ Of the Alcyon, and Phasaces, and Epimenides nothing is 
known but the titles. 

• The " headless ” were so called, from their not having a regular be¬ 
ginning. 

!—Whether, the XtXiduv and were one or two dialogues it 

is impossible to ascertain. I suspect however that the title was XtXiduv 
tj Sunaidvti, i. e. “ The well-building Swallow.” 

Menage asks whether to this Leon is to be attributed the dialogue, 
called 'AXiciuv, found amongst the works of Lucian ? 

ii_ii f iiig remark seems to be founded on Definit. p. 414, B., <Sn,\<iao<pia 
rue riiv 6vrav iti Imarjiiitis dpsJif. 
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designated wisdom; as when he calls the Demiurgus * wise. 
And he makes use of the same word in different senses. For 
instance, the word faiXot is taken bj him in the sense of 
“ simple,” as it is applied by Euripides in his Licymnius to 
Hercules, thus— 

Simple, not over-fine, greatly good, cutting off 
In acts all sophistry,’ 

In the talkings of idlers unpractised. 

And sometimes Plato uses it in respect to what is good,® and 
sometimes likewise to what is little. [64.] * And frequently 
he applies different nouns to signify the same thing. For ex¬ 
ample, Idea is both Species, and Genus, and Pattern, and 
Principle, and Cause. He adopts likewise contrary words to 
express the same thing. For he calls what is perceptible by 
the mind, both ®Entity and Non-entity; Entity, on account 
of its being generated; Non-entity, on account of its constant 
change; and likewise Idea, as being neither moved nor at 
rest; and the Same, and One, and Many.® And he is ac¬ 
customed to do the same in the case of more words. 

[65.] The exposition of his reasoning is three-fold. First, 
it is requisite to show clearly Vhat is each of the points spoken 
of; next, on what account they are spoken of, whether ac¬ 
cording to the leading notion, or in the portion of a similitude, 
and for the building up of the fixed opinion; and thirdly, 
whether they are spoken of correctly. 

But, since some marks are placed in his books, come let us 
say something about them. 

The X is adopted for (peculiar) words and figures of speech, 
and universally for what is the custom of Plato. 

Perhaps the writer alluded to Stiiuovpyit vo^bt in Bepub. i. p. 

’ Here mfiav is taken, like oo^usttk, in a bad sense. These verses, 
descriptive of the character of Hercules, might be applied wife equal 
truth to England’s great captain, recently departed; and not less so the 
language of an unknown author quoted by Suidas in Eidiwo, to this 
effect—“ The glory, which he had acquired by his victorias over enemies, 
and by his strict justice in times of peace, made him a still more worthy 
object for all to look upon.” 

’ The antithesis requires, as Casaubon saw, icaicoC, “ bad,” in lieu of 
icaXov. 

‘ This section begins in Menage vrith xpfirat Sk, just above. 

‘ See Sophist, § 63 and 91, 
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The double (line) > is used for the fixed opinions and fa¬ 
vourite views of Plato. 

The X with dots around, X) for extracts and ‘pretty 
pieces of writing. ‘ 

The doubled (line) with dots around, for corrections of 
some kind. 

The spit with dots around, *for the rejections of what 
is silly.* 

The antisigma* with dots around, •3)*, ^for the two uses 
and change in the position of the writings.'* 

The thunderbolt for the leading to philosophy. 

The asterisk * for the agreement in fixed opinions. 

The spit —• for the rejection (of matter). 

Such are the marks, and so many the books, which, says 
Antigonus in his work “ On Zeno,” when recently published, 
if a person wished *to read and know thoroughly,* he paid 
to their owners for the hire of them, 

[67.] His favourite notions were these. He said that the 
soul was immortal, and invested itself with many bodies,® and 
that its principle was in * arithmetic, but that of the body in 
geometry}* and lie defined it as.the form of a spirit standing 
®altogetW apart}® and that it is self-moved}® and is tripar¬ 
tite } *®for that its rational portion is seated about the head} 
its irascible about the heart} and its concupiscible about the 

*—' Such, I presume, is the sense here of KoWiypafiac : which else¬ 
where means the mechanical act of writing beautifully. 

’—“ Unable to understand irpig rdj lUaiovc aOtrtiatis, I have trans¬ 
lated, as if the Greek were Trpbe rd; rov tiicaiov aOerriatts. 

• The mark ) is called anti-sigma, because it is the contrary to (; for 
so that letter was sometimes written of old. 

* Such is the literal version of the Greek irpbc r&c Sirrdt XPV<''“C 
Kai piraOkasit T&v ypa^iav — which I must leave for others to under¬ 
stand, or conect, if they can. 

’—‘ Instead of SiayvUvai, Casaubou proposed to read ivayvuvat, 
found subsequently in a Paris MS., as Menage testifies. I have trans¬ 
lated, as if the aufiior had written kvayv&vai xai liayvwvai, 

• This is stated in Phsedon, p. 87, B. 

' I do nob remember where Plato thus describes the soul and body. 

•—• In the words too iravrti direrwrof— there is probably a lacuna 
to be thus supplied—row airb jravrAf jrdvrri bttOT&Tot, i. e. “standing 
apart from every thing on every side.” 

• This is the leading doctrine, on which the immortality of the soul is 
based in the Pheedon. 

w_i« See Rep. p. 580, D., which Cicero in Tuscul. i. had in mind. 
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navel and liver;*® [68.] and that (proceeding)* from the 
middle *it embraces entirely (as) in a circle the body; and 
that it is composed of the elements; and that, divided accord¬ 
ing to harmonic intervals, it forms two circles united together; 
of which the inner circle, being divided into six parts, makes 
seven circles in aU; and that this lies along a diameter to¬ 
wards the left •from within; but the outer dong a side to¬ 
wards the right; on which account it rules, as being one; for 
the other is divided from withinand that one circle belongs 
to the same, and the others to the different; (and he asserts) 
that this® movement is of the soul, but that of the Universe, and 
the carryfKf round of the planets; [69.] and that (thesoul),^ 
after the division had thus taken place Irom the middle and 
was fitted to it at the extremes, knows the things that exist, 
and adjusts them, through its possessing in itself the elements 
according to harmony: and that opinion is produced, accord¬ 
ing to the circle of the .different proceeding correctly,® but 
knowledge, according to that of the same. And he showed 
that of all existing things there are two principles, god, which 
he calls likewise mind and cause, and matter:® but that mat¬ 
ter is without form and boundless,* from wfiich are produced 
coalitions; and that, being formerly moved in no order, it 

' I have translated, as if iovaav had dropt out after ftiaov— 

’ Aldobrandinus has shown tliat all this is to be referred to the 
soul of the world, as delineated in the Timteus; and he might have 
added, that much of this abridgment, taken by itself, is a mass of un¬ 
meaning words; for the writer had evidently only a vague idea of what 
I’lato himself has not expressed in the most intelligible manner. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were not t6v, which has no¬ 
thing to which it can be referred; while ti^v belongs to Kivtiatv— 

* I have introduced “ the soul,” conceiving that the author wrote rijv 

oiJrwc Ixoiaits — not ovria 5’ Ixovatis — for otherwise the sub- 
seqnent airy would want its substantive. 

* C. F. Hermann reads 6p9eviitvov instead of i()9ovuivov, doubtless re¬ 
membering the expression i row Baripov kvkXoq dpBbg tuiv in Tim. p. 37, B. 

“ Since the words xal iiXijv could not be interposed between Oedv and 
Sv, I have translated, as if they ended the sentence. 

’ In lieu of diretpov. Menage would read aroiov — referring to Cicero 
in Academ., “ Sed subjectam putant omnibus sine nlla specie, atque 
carentem omni ilia qualitate materiam—” and to Origen in Philoso¬ 
phies— Ti)v li UXijv It/vSfUi fUv <ru/ia, Ivtpyd^ Sk oidiirw aaxvpa- 
noTov y&p aiirfiv oiaav xal diroiov, wpoaXa^iaav exijpaTa Kai void- 
Ttira's, yiviaBai aiipa —a work, which Menage describes as being then 
unedited, but which has been given to the world by Milter at Oxford 
in 1851, 

VOL. VI. 
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was brought to one spot by the deity, who considered order 
to be better than disorder.* [70.] And (he said) that this 
existence (of matter) is to be resolved into four elements, 
fire, water, air, earth; from which both the world and what 
is in it are generated; but that the earth alone is unchange¬ 
able, assigning as a reason, the difference in the forms, of which 
it is composed; for of all the others he says the forms are 
homogenous; for they are all composed from one ^triangle, 
whose sides "are longer one than the other ;* but the form of 
the earth is peculiar to itself. For the element of fire is 
pyramidal; thatof air, octohedral;® and that of water, eikosi- 
hedral;'* but that of earth, cubical; from whence the earth 
neither changes into them, nor they into the earth. [71.] 
®And that each is not separated into its own place; because 
the circular movement, by compressing and bringing things 
to the centre, causes the small particles to coalesce; but sepa¬ 
rates the large; from whence the species, as they change them¬ 
selves, change likewise their places.® And that the world is 
on^, (and) generated; since it has been made by the deity, 
perceptible by mind; and that it is animated,® in consequence 
of that, which id animated, beipg superior to that, which is 
not animated; and that this is laid down as the workmanship 
of the best cause; and that it was made one and not bound¬ 
less ; because one likewise was the model, by which he fabri¬ 
cated it. [72.] ^And that it is spherical; because he, who 
produced it, has that form; for that (the world) contains the 
rest of living beingsbut this (the deity) the forms of all 
things; and that it (the world) is smooth, ® in a circle, and 
possesses no organs,® on account of there being no use for 
them; moreover that the world will continue® undestroyed; 

’ See Timteus, p. 30, A. 

’ On this Trf6jir\K(t fpiyuvov see Timseus, p. 54, A. Such a triangle 
is now called scalene. 

* i. e. one with eight, and the other with twenty sides. See Pseudo- 
Tim. Locr. p. 98, D., for this is not stated distinctly in the Tim. of Plato. 

*—* See Timasus, p. 58, A. 

* See Timtevs, p. 32, B. ’ See Timseus, p. 32, B. 

‘—• I have translated, as if the Greek were Xtlov KvicXifi Kai oiSiv 
ipyavov Ixovra — not \tlov dk xal oiSiv opyavov ivovra — For 
the passage in the Timieus, p. 32, C., is Xeiov ii oj KixXiji —dwi/icpi/3- 
oBro—4p/»dr<i(v re yip imSiXro oiUp—oiSk iico^e — 

' I have adopted SiaiunXv, as suggested by Casaubon, in lieu of 
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on account of its being not resolved ‘into the deity.' More¬ 
over that the deity is the cause of the whole of generation; 
because the good is naturally the doer of good; and that the 
best is the cause of the generation of heaven; for that the 
best of things perceived by the mind is the cause of the most 
beautiful of things generated; so that, since such is the deity, 
heaven is like the best, as being the most beautiful; and it 
would be like not one of things generated, but the deity 
(alone).* [73.] And that the world is composed of fire, 
water, air, (and) earth; of fire, that it might be visible; and 
of earth, that it might be solid; of water and air, that it 
might be according to a proportion—^*for the powers of solid 
substances have a proportion by two middle terms—so that the 
whole might become one*—and that from all together it might 
be perfect and undestroyed. And that time is the image of 
eternity ;* and that this remains for ever; but that time is 
the movement of the heaven; for that night, and day, and 
month, and all such things, are parts of time; and hence 
“time would not be without the natural movement of the 
worldfor that as soon as ®a movement -took place in it,® 
time was; and that for the 'generation of time, the sun and 
moon and planets were generated. [74.]* And that the 
number of the seasons might be very plain, and living things 
have a share in number, (he says) that the deity lit up the 
light of the sun;® and that the moon is above the circle of 
the earth, and the sun in that, which is near to it; and the 

‘ The MS., which Ambrosias used, seems to have read tic rA ov, 
not tic rb 9e6v, as remarked by Casaubon. 

“ I have translated, as if die Greek were iWA jiovif n} 9tif — not d\X’ 
V Tif Oeif. 

‘’ See Timscus, p. 32, B. 

* In lieu of row i'iSiov, the syntax and sense require row aluvoc — the 
former, because the following edicftwov ought to be icdiciivo, the latter, 
because Plato’s expression in Timasus, p. 36, D. is eM — aiuvoc—bv 
Xpbvov iivofiaKafuv. 

‘—* I have translated, as if the Greek were dwtw rqc Koa/wv ^vai- 
i^C Kivqotojc oAk dv ttvM xP'ivov— not dvtw r^c vow Koafiov pwwewc owe 
tlvai xpovov: for time is the measure of matter in motion, and has nothing 
to do with the nature of the world in a state of rest. Hence too in • 
I suspect that Kivtjgtv has been lost before icoi— and if so, we need not 
alter air^ into avrbv, as suggested by Casaubon. 

' This section begins in Menage’s ed. with wpAc di — 

* See Timteus, p. 39, B. 

p 2 
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planets in the circles above; and that it (the world) is alto¬ 
gether animated, through its being bound to an animated 
motion; and, in order that the world might be rendered per¬ 
fect, *fter being generated similar* to the living being per¬ 
ceptible by the mind, that the nature of the rest of living 
beings was generated; **and that since it possessed,* it was 
requisite for heaven likewise to possess; and that it possessed 
therefore gods for the most part of fire and that the other 
races are three, on wing, in the water, and on land. And 
that the earth is the oldest of the gods^ in heaven; and that 
it is a piece of workmanship for* producing night and day; 
and that being at the centre it is moved about the centre. 
[75.] ^ And since there are two causes, we must say, he as¬ 
serts, that some things exist through mind,* and some from a 
necessitous cause; and that these are air, fire, earth, water; 
and that they are not exactly elements, but recipients; and 
that these exist from triangles put together, and are resolved 

' The Greek is at present o/joi'uc— It was originally, I suspect, 8//oioc 
—what I have translated. 

•—’ Since there is nothing to serve as the object of tlxt, we must pro¬ 
bably read’ Iml U vovv IkCivos instead of Iwii oiv Iwivof «tx‘— 
Opportunely then has the Latin version—“ Quoniam igilur ille mentem 
habebat—” 

• This can be understood only by finding in the Timxus, p. 40, A. § 15, 
row ulv oiv 9t!ov r>)v wXiiarijv litav tx wpig irupya^iro: while, in¬ 
stead of ixtiv, Ambrosius seems to have found ilvai, as remarked by 
Casaubon. 

• From Cicero’s version of the Timxus, p. 40, C. § 15, yijv ti-tiXov- 
fiivi}v irtpi Tov iid iravrip iriXov nraitivov pvXdva xai i7)fuovfiyiv vvk- 
Tijc Ti KOI ii/tipas ifttixavliiraTO trpwri/v icai irptajivTaTijv Otuv, ovot ivrbs 
ovpavov yiyovaoi, “ Tcrram—qux trsyecto axe sustinetur, diei noctusque 
cfl'ectriccm eamdemqno custodem antiquissimam corponim voluit esse 
eorum, qnx intra cmlum gignerentur," it is evident that he found in his 
MS. dqpioi'jiyAv vvkt 6{ rt xal Vftipae liitixavtimro xai tpvXaxa TrptvjSv- 
rdrijv (Tiiiuaruiv— and so did the auUior of Tim. Locr. p. 97, D., jrpiv- 
fiioTa a tvri ruv hrig iipavu owfidroiv— Hence one would elicit Btiotv 
truiidrwv from the two readings, OteSv and aoiftaToiv — 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were ilg tA, not iig — 

• This section begins in Menage’s ed. with yijv Ik— a little above. 

’ Ill lieu of Am/iov>jv, Menage would read, what I have adopted, hi 
voiv — confirmed by Aid voO in one MS. subsequently collated, and by 
Pseudo-Tim. Locr. { 1, Sio atriag iliuv ruv ov/tKavruv, vSov ftiv, tuiv 
xari \6yov yiyvo/icvwv' dvdyeav tk, rUv fiif, quoted by Menage; to 
which may be added, Tim. p. 48, A., ivayKtjt rt xai vov auaTaetug 
lyii'i'ijOij: from whence one would substitute ivayxaiag avaraatut in 
the place of drayicaiat aihag. 
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into them; and that their elements are ' the triangle, whose 
sides are longer, one than the other, and that, whose two sides 
ai’e equal.* [76.] (He says) then that the principles and 
causes are the two mentioned, of which the pattern is god 
and matter; which (last) is of necessity without form, as is 
the case with the rest of recipients; and that the cause of this 
proce'hds from necessity; for* (the mind) by receiving some¬ 
how ideas produces existences; and through an inequality 
of power it is moved; and being moved it moves in return 
the things moved by that power; and (he says) that these 
were moved formerly without reason and order; but, when 
they began to constitute the world out of what they received 
from the deity, they were moved* symmetrically and orderly. 
[77.] For (he says) there were two causes even before the 
creation of heaven, and a third, generation; but not clear, 
and only vestiges,* and without order; but, when the world 
had been created, they too received order; and tliat heaven 
was created out of all existing bodies. And it seems to him 
that the deity, like the soul,is incorporeal;' for thus ho is 
especially non-receptive of corruption and suffering. And he 
lays down, as before stated, fdeas, as the causes and principles 
of things being constituted by nature such as they are. 

[78.] On the subject of good and evil he said thus—that 
the aim should be® to become like the deity; that virtue is 
self-sufficient for happiness; but that it wants, as instruments, 
the superfluities connected with the body, namely, strength, 
health, a good state of the senses, and the like; and of ex- 

' See Tim. p. 54, A. 

’ The Greek is hxo/itvov yap trios rdc tiias ytw^v rig ovcias, 
where, since there is nothing to which lixi/ttvov can bo referred, I have 
translated as if voDv had dropt out after yrvvSv — In Tim. p. 52, D., the 
expression is, ri}v ytuvr/atios Ti0>jv>iv—lid rb fitfi' o/iotwe ivvi/ttiov jiqr’ 
xroppoTivv IfttriftttXaadat—atiiirOai p.kv tnr’ luivuv airtjv, Kiyovftiviiv it 
ai TrdXti' Ixuva atiuv. 

* I have adopted nvcloftai, furnished by one MS., in lieu of ycvltrOat. 

* Compare Timatus, p. 53, B., ixya piv Ixovra airwv.orra— 

* Although Cicero, de Nat. Deor. i. 12, says, " sine corpore ullo Deum 
(Plato) vttlt esse, ut Grteci dicunt ieuMrov" yet I do not remember 
where the philosopher has so expressed himself. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were rfXof pi v ItXv dvat, not rIXof 
piv flvar— With regard to the sentiment, compare Theietet. p. 247, A. } 
84, where Heindorf quotes from Themist. Or. xiv. p. 3^, D., fuiSiv 
nXXo piXoiropia q opoiaHTif Kara ri Svvariv Btif. 
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temals, such as wealth, good birth, and reputation; but that 
the wise would be, nevertheless, happy, even if those things 
were not present. And (he says) that a person should be a 
public man,* *• and marry,* and not transgress the laws laid 
down 5 and should legislate from events, as they arise, for his 
country, unless he sees that affairs are in the exceeding cor¬ 
ruption® of the people perfectly ^invincible to a persoi in a 
state of doubt.^ 

[79.] lie thinks too that the gods look upon the affairs of 
men;® and that there are demons.® 

And he first showed that the ’idea of what is beautiful is 
close upon what is laudable, and rational; and useful, and be¬ 
coming, and fittingall of which are close upon what follows 
nature, and is confessed (to do so). 

Ho has conversed likewise on the correct imposition of 
names,® so that (he seems)® to have been the first to put to¬ 
gether the science of correctly *®answering and questioning'® 
by using it in an opportune'* manner in his dialogues.*® 

He considered, moreover, justice to be a law of god,*® as 
being moye powerful to turn persons *‘ to aqting justly, lest, 
like*® evil-doers, they suffer punishments, even after death;*® 

* Aldobrandimts refers to Rep. vii. p. 519, C. 

* This is laid down in the Laws, vi. p. 768, B. 

® I have adopted Casaubon’s correction, lia^Oop^, in lieu of 

*—* Casaubon was the first to see an error in ivvapain/Ta, but failed 
to correct it by reading' dirapairt/ra. I have tmaslatcd, as if the Greek 
were dirdpu iiiTTtiTa — 

*• ‘ Aldobrandinus refers to the Laws, x. p. 899, D., and the Banquet, 
p. 202, E. 

’ This is the whole subject matter of the Hipp. Maj. 

• See the Cratylus. 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were wore loKtiv, not wore xai — 
Casaubon would elicit ioKtJv avarttvai. from iiaavarrfvai — 

»_» Instead of this absurd vanpov 7rp6rtpov, the sense evidently re¬ 
quires ipwryi' leal dvoKpiviadat — 

" In lieu of carainipwc, which I cannot understand, I suspect the 
author wrote icarnicaipi'wc, what 1 have translated. 

” The words ti (or yi) roic diaXdyoic evidently belong, as I have 
translated, to the preceding, not the following, period. 

” This doctrine is not, as far as I remember, laid down distinctly in 
Plato; although it may be inferred from the first book of the Laws. 

'* In lieu of irpdmui iva ftiji C- P- Hermann has suggested irparruv 
rivd, pi)— which has led myself to nvde, 

I have translated, as if the Greek were aif caroepyoi, not oi caicovpyoi, 
where ^e article is without meaning. " See Gorgias, p. 523, B. 
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from whence he was considered by some to be rather in¬ 
clined to fables, by his mixing up accounts of this kind 
with his writings, in order that, through the uncertainty of 
the manner, in which matters stand after death, persons may 
thus be restrained from acts of injustice. These then were 
his favourite notions. 

[80.]' And he divided, says Aristotle,^ things in this man¬ 
ner. Of the good some relate to the soul, some to the body, 
and some are externals. For example, justice, prudence, 
fortitude, and temperance, and things of this kind relate to 
the soul; but beauty, and a good habit, and health, to the 
body; but friends, and the happiness of one’s country, and 
wealth, are amongst externals. [81.] ®Of good things then 
there are three kinds; some relating to the soul, some to 
the body, and some (are) external.® Of friendship there are 
three kinds; one natural, another social, and another hos¬ 
pitable. Now by natural we mean that, which parents feel 
towards their offspring, and relations towards each other; 
and in this other animals likewise have a share; by social 
that, which is produced from habitual intercourse, and not at 
all connected by family-ties. Such as that between Pylades and 
Orestes; but the friendship from hospitality is that from a 
meeting together, and carried on by means of writings'* to 
strangers. Of friendship then there is the natural, the social, 
and hospitable. But some add a fourth, the amorous. 

[82.] Of a political state there are five kinds;® one is de- 
mocratical; another, aristocratical; a third, oligarchical; a 
fourth, regal; (and) a fifth, tyrannical. The democratical 
mtists in states, when the people rule, and choose through 

' This section begins in Menage’s ed. with o8iv lea'i —a little above. 

* This analysis of the doctrines of Plato is not, says Aldobrandinus, to 
be found in the extant writings of Aristotle; nor do I tliink it ever was. 
Tbe author was, perhaps, the Plato mentioned in ( 109, as /radqr^C 
ApiorortXowf, or some other Peripatetic. And hence I would read here 

Air’ 'ApurroriXovt nc— or simply yijmv 6 'ApiirriS$evo( — 

’ A similar summary of the preceding account is found through the 
whole of the subsequent analysis; and as it generally follows the order 
of Ae subjects, wherever that order is not preserved, there is reason to 
believe that some error has crept into the text, as will be duly pointed 
out in the Notes. 

* By writings are meant such as were put upon the so-called av/t^oXoy, 
on which see my note on Philoct. 404. 

* See Rep. viii. p. 540, A.; ix. 580, B. 
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itself magistracies and laws. 'The aristocratical is, when 
neither the rich, nor the poor, nor persons in repute, rule, but 
when the best possess power in the state.' Oligarchy is, 
when magistracies are elected from persons of property; for 
the rich are fewer than the poor. Of regal power there is 
one kind according to law, and another according to family > 
as at Carthage it is according to law; for that is a citizen- 
state ; but at Lacedaemon and Macedonia* it is according to 
family; for they make a kingly power from a certain family. 
But a tyranny is, when persons, * after being cheated or 
forced,* are ruled over by some one. Of a political state 
then there is the form of a democracy, an aristocracy, an 
oligarchy, a kingly rule, and a tyranny. 

[83.]^ Of justice there are three kinds; *one relating to the 
gods, another to men, and another to the departed. For they, 
who sacrifice according to the laws, and have a regard for 
holy things, it is plain, act piously towards the gods; and 
they, who pay debts and restore deposits, act justly towards 
men; while they, who have a regard for monuments,® it is 
plain, (act justly)® towards the departed. Of justice then 
there is a kind relating to the’ gods, another to men, and 
another to the departed. 

[84.] Of sciences there are three kinds; ^one relating to 
the power to do something, another to make something, and 
another to speculate on something.* For house-building and 
ship-building are sciences that make something; for one can 
see the work done; but the sciences of statesmanship, and of 
playing on the pipe or harp, and such like, are those that do 
something; ®for it is not possible to see any thing that has been 

'—' A similar definition of Aristocracy in the Menexenus, § 8. 

’ Lacedicmon and Macedonia are similarly united in § 92. 

• Of a people being cheated or forced into the acceptance of regal 
power recent events in a neighbouring country afford a curious proof. 

‘ This section begins in Menage’s ed. a little before, at ») U iv Awa- 
doi/roi't— 

*—* Of thes(j three kinds the two first are mentioned in Ehithyph. p. 
12, E.. and the last alluded to in the Laws, xii. p. 958, D., as remarked 
by Aidobrandinus. 

• I have supplied the ellipse in the Greek. 

:_r Of those three kinds the first and third are mentioned in the States¬ 
man, p. 259, C.. and the second in Soph. p. 219, B., not in Theietet., as 
suited by Aidobrandinus. 

•—• 1 have uranslated, as if Btariv, which is superfluous after IttXv, 
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done by them j but when they are doing something, it is to be 
seen.® For one is playing the pipe, another the harp, and 
another the part of a statesman. But the sciences of geome¬ 
try, harmony, and astrology’ are speculative; for they neither 
do any thing, nor make any thing; but one speculates, as a 
.geometrician, how lines are with respect to each other; an¬ 
other, as a harmonist, (speculates) on sounds; and the other, 
ns an astrologer, on the stars and the world. ®Of sciences then 
some are speculative, others relating to doing, and others to 
making.® 

[85.] Of medical science there are five kindsthe phar¬ 
maceutic, the chirurgic,^ the dietetic, the nosognomic, and the 
boethetic. The pharmaceutic cures illness by drugs; the 
chirurgic restores health by cutting and burning; the dietetic 
produces a change in disorders by a change of diet; the 
nosognomic by lowing the characters of the disease; and 
the boethetic, by assisting on the instant, gives a relief from 
pain. Of the medical science then there is the pharmaceutic, 
the chirurgic, the dietetic, *the boethetic, and the noso- 
gnomic.® 

[86.] Of law there are two divisions; one written, the 
other unwritten. That, by which we act the statesman in 
cities, is the written; but that, which exists according to 
custom, is called the unwritten. For instance, there is no 
law to prevent our going naked to the public place of meeting, 
or putting on female attire; and yet we do not do such acts, 
through being prevented by an unwritten law. Of law then 
there is the written and the unwritten. 

[87.]® Speech is divided into five’ kinds; of which one is 

were placed after dXX’, ort irpirTovn n, for so we must road in lieu of 
oXXd vpaTTOvai ri — 

' By astrology is meant what is now called astronomy. 

’ In this summary the order is inverted by the speculative being 
placed first instead of last. 

’ Of these five kinds only the first four are aUuded to in Rep. iii. p. 
40C, D., as remarked by Aldobrandinus. , 

■ * The English “ surgeon ” is a corruption of the Greek xtipowpydc. 

‘ Here again the order in the summary is neglected by placing the 
boethetic before the nosognomic. 

* This section begins in Menage’s ed. with Iripa ii, just afterwards. 

’ Of these five kinds three are spoken of in Pbaedr. p. 258, D., and 
p. 272, F., and the dialectic in Rep. vii. p. 533—537, as remarked by 
Aldobrandinus. 
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what statesmen speak in public assemblies, and is called po¬ 
litical; and there is another division of speeches, such as 
orators write and bring forward as a display, for the purpose 
of praise,‘or blame, or accusation. Now this kind is the 
oratorical. And there is a third division, when private per¬ 
sons converse with each other. Now this is called the private* 
kind. And there is another division, when persons, by put¬ 
ting questions and giving answers to the questioners, con¬ 
verse in a brief manner. Now this is called the dialectical. 
The fifth division is, when artists converse with each other 
about their own art. Now this is called artistical. Of speeches 
then there is the political, the oratorical, the private, the 
dialectical, and the artistical. 

[88.] Musical science is divided into three kinds: one is 
by the mouth alone, such as singing; the second by means of 
the mouth and hands, such as playing on, and singing to, the 
harp; the third is by means of the hands alone, such as harp¬ 
playing. Of musical science then there is one kind by the 
mouth alone; another, by the mouth and hands; and another, 
by the hands. 

[89.]' Nobility* of birth is divided into four kinds: one 
is, when the ancestors were ^persons of a beautiful (body) 
and of a fine (mind),* 'and just' persons say that their de¬ 
scendants are nobly born; another is, when the ancestors pos¬ 
sessed power and were rulers, the descendants of these like¬ 
wise persons call nobly born; and another, when the ancestors 
obtained a name, for instance, from generalship, (or)® contests, 
®crowned with garlands,® the descendants of these likewise 
we call nobly born; and there is another kind, when a man is 
himself of a noble soul ''[and of a great soul].* And this 
man persons say is nobly bom; and indeed of nobility of 

1 uJ*'® begins in Menage’s ed. with dXXo tUot — a little below. 

.. where, says Aldobrandinus, touches upon these different 

kinds of noble birth. 

* * Such is the proper translation of icaXoi icai dyaSoi. 

* As theru is no allusion to the tal titaioi in the subsequent sum¬ 
mary, those words ought to be omitted, unless it be said that they are 
included in the iiruiicci;. 

* I have introduced q, required by the sense. 

* ®y tbsso were meant the conquerors at any of the four public 
games in Greece. 

’—’ The words Kal (or ffj /uyaKo^nixot are evidently an explanation of 
ytyvaoaf. 
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birth this is the best.* Of nobility of birth then there is one 
kind derived from ancestors of probity; another from those 
in power; another from those in great repute; and another 
from a person’s own greatness of soul.* 

[89.]* Beauty is divided into three* kinds; one is that, 
which is a subject of praise, as the beauty of form, (per¬ 
ceived) by the sight; another, as an object of utility, as any 
instrument or dwelling, and such like things, beautiful in 
respect to their use; and things, which, as regards laws and 
pursuits, and such like, are beautiful on the ground of a bene¬ 
fit. Of beauty then there is one kind on the score of praise; 
another, on that of utility; and another, on that of benefit. 

[90.] The soul is divided into three* parts; for one part 
is rational; another, concupiscible; and another, irascible. 
Of these the rational is the cause of consulting, and calculat¬ 
ing, and reflecting, and of all such like acts; the concupiscible 
part of the soul is the cause of desiring to eat, and of having 
8e.tual intercourse, and of such like acts; and the irascible part 
is the cause of feeling boldness, and joy, and sorrow, and 
anger. Of the soul then there is one part, rational; another, 
concupiscible; and another, irascible. 

[91.]® Of perfect virtue there are four* kinds; one, pru-. 
lienee; another, justice; the third, fortitude; the fourth, 
temperance. Of these, prudence is the cause of doing things 
correctly; justice, of acting justly in our intercourse and 
dealings with (each other); fortitude, of not being out of our 
wits® in dangers and things of dread, but remaining (in them); 
and temperance, of mastering our desires, and of not being 

' Menage aptly compares Juvenal’s “ Nobilitas sola est atque unica 
'irtus." 

’As the KaXoK^yaOia belongs to the first kind of nobly-bom, while 
the last is described as yfwalat Tijv d'vX’I*', it is evident the author 
wrote iuya\o<l/vxiat — what I have translated: while rijs KaXoKfya0ia{ 
should be inserted before irpoyivoiv iTeuiKuv — 

’ This section is united in Menage’s ed. to the preceding. 

’ See § 79, n. . 

’ On these three parts see Rep. iv. p. 571, D., and 580, E. 

* This section begins in Menage’s ed. with tovtuv i) ^povtimp, a little 
below. 

’ These four kinds are called the cardinal virtues. See at Menex. 
}20,n.31. 

* The Greek is l(i(rTaa0ai rroitiv: where Emper would omit rrouiv. 
He should have suggested rather dwoyvoig— “ through despondency.” 
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the slave of any pleasure, and of living orderly. Of virtue 
then there is one kind, prudence; another, justice; a third, 
fortitude; a fourth, temperance. 

[92.] * Ruling power is divided inio five kinds; one, ac¬ 
cording to law; one, according to nature; and one, according 
to custom; a fourth, according to family; and a fifth, accord¬ 
ing to violence. The rulers then in states, when they have 
been chosen by the citizens, rule according to law. They, 
who rule according to nature, not only amongst men, but 
animals likewise, are the males; for the males for the most 
part rule every where the females. The rule according to 
custom is of such a kind, as boy-leaders have over cliildren, 
and teachers over their disciples.® The rule according to 
family is of such a kind, as the kings at Lacedtemon® possess; 
^ for the kingly power comes from a certain family; ■* and 
after the same manner persons bear sway in Macedonia; for 
there the kingly power is appointed from a family. But if 
persons rule over unwilling * citizens by violence, or over will¬ 
ing by fraud,* a rule of this kind is said to be according to 
violence. Of rule then there is one kind according to law; 
another, according to nature; another, according to family; 
and another, according to violence. 

[93.] Of oratory there are six kinds. For when (speakers) 
bid (a state)® to make war against, or alliance with, any one, 
such a kind is called a drawing-on; but when they require it 
not to make war or an alliance, but to keep quiet, such a kind 
is a drawing-oflf. The third kind of oratory is, when a per¬ 
son says he has been injured by some one, and shows such a 
one to have been the cause of many evils. Now this kind is 
called an accusation. The fourth kind of oratory is called a 
defence, when a person shows ho has injured no one,® nor 

' This section begins in Menage’s ed. a little below, with ol iiiv oiv— 

* In Greek r&v poiruvruv, literally, “ tliose who go them.” But 
Hesych. has 4>oinjrj)j‘ fiaSiiriit. 

* See at { 82, n. 

* The words between the numerals are perfectly unnecessary. 

s—» Such is evidently what the balance of the sentence requires. 
Hence I have translated, as if ^ Ik6vtuv had dropt out after atovTUf. 
For thus ixStmav would refer to Piaaiiuvoi, and ikovtoiv to jrapa- 
Kpovaaiuvoi. 

* I nave introduced “ a state," required by the sense and syntax, 
especially as irdXiv might easily have been lost before iroXi/uiv. 

’ 1 have translated, as if the Greek were iitiliv — not iitiliv — 
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done any thing out of the way. Now this kind persons call 
a defence. The fifth kind of oratory is, when one shows a 
person to be of a beautiful (body) and of line (mind). Now 
this kind is called a praising. The sixth kind, is when one 
shows a person to be ill-favoured (in body and mind). Now 
this is called a blaming. There are then of oratory one kind, 
‘a praising; another, a blaming; another, a drawing-on; 
another, a drawing-off; another, an accusation; and another, 
a defence.* 

[94.]* To speak correctly is divided into four kinds; one 
is, to speak what is requisite; and one, to speak how much is 
requisite; the third, to speak to whom it is requisite; and the 
fourth, to speak when it is requisite. ® As to what is requi¬ 
site, it is meet* to speak, what is about to benefit the speaker 
and hearer. As to how much is requisite, to speak neither 
more nor less than what is sufficient. As to whom it is re¬ 
quisite to speak, if (a person) addresses his elders in error,* it 
is meet to address fitting language (to them) as (being) older; 
but if younger persons, it is meet to address fitting (language 
to them) as being younger. * As to when it is requisite, it is 
meet* to speak neither before nor after ®(it is fitting);® or 
else ’thiit he will be in error and speak ill.* 

[95.]® Kindness is divided into four (forms). For (it is 
shown) either in purse, or person, or by science, or words. 
In purse, when a person, ® being in easy circumstances,® assists 

' In this summary the different kinds are strangely inverted. 

* This section begins in Menage’s cd. with irl/iwrov iWoc, a little above. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were & jiiv oiv Sti, cit \iyiiv— 
not S /iiv oip itX \iyup — 

Meric Casaubon, with whom Menage agrees, would expunge d/iap- 
ravopTaf. But Menage says it is defended by Bochart, who refers to 

tihrysostom’s Homily on Timotheus—Ilpwjdwrjpy fir) - 

a\\ oxraptl wpof irarrpa irpoacptxMrit a/iaprdpTa, ol'rw icai irpof i«i- 
vov hdkiyov. At all events tic has been lost after a/iaprapoprae— 

‘-f The Greek is at present irijvi'ra ii \lyetp l<m — It was originally 
viji'iKa Si Sit, \iyitp iari— what 1 have translated. 

* I have translated, as if oi Sip had dropt out before il Si— 

Such is the literal version of the Greek. But as Stephens makes 
mention of a various reading, oU SpOiSs ‘prtv in lieu of xai xatue ipi'ip, 
perhaps the author wrote SiafiapTfimoOm Ikiipop SpOtSp IpiXf —i. e. “ you 
''■ill correctly say that he will be in error.” 

' Tills section begins in Menage’s ed. with tS Si wpSp oBc, a little below. 

“ I have adopted Casaubon’s lirropiiaaQ in lieu of tiwopijirai. 
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a party begging money; in person parties act kindly towards 
each other, when, being present, they assist those, who are 
being beaten; while they, who give instruction, and medicine, 
and teach any good thing, benefit by their science; but when 
one goes to a court of justice, and assists another, and makes a 
proper speech in his behalf, he does a kind act by words. Of 
kindness then there is one form in purse; another in person; 
another by science; and another by words. 

[96.] ■ The end of things is divided (by him) into four kinds. 
Tilings have an end according to law, when a decree is pro¬ 
posed and a law ratifies it. Things have an end according to 
nature, (such as) a day, and a year, and the seasons. Things 
have an end according to art, as house-building; for a person 
puts the finish to a dwelling; and as ship-building, for **(a 
person puts the finish to)* vessels. There is an end to things 
according to accident; when they turn out in a different 
manner, and not as one fancies. There is then an end of 
things according to law, and nature, and art, and accident. 

[97.]* Power is divided into three kinds; one, when^ we 
are able, by the thinking faculty, to calculate and reflect; an¬ 
other, (when) by the body, for instance, to walk, and to give, 
and receive, and (to do) such like acts; a third, when’’ we arc 
able by the multitude of soldiers and wealth (to rule);® from 
whence he, who has much power, is called a king; but the 
fourth is a division of power, *in suffering and doing well 
and ill for instance, we are able to be in bad health, *anJ 
to be instructed, and to be in good health, and all such like 
things.® Of power then there is one kind, in the thinking 

* This section begins in Menage’s ed. with oc Si vcultvovriq, a little 
above. 

’ I have supplied the words requisite for tlie sense. 

* This section begins in Menage’s ed. with kutA Tvxtfv, a little above. 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were 8n, not 3— 

* Here again I have substituted 8rt for 3— 

* The train of ideas evidently shows that fiaaCKtim, or something 
similar, has dropt out after xpq/idr'iov— 

' I have adopted the correction of Menage, jraVx«iv rat iroitiv iv 
roi rarwe. 

•—’ The words between the numerals ought to be thus arranged and 
read in the Greek—rai iyuXe yivioOai rai iratScitaOai iv xai ravavria, 
rat rd rotavra, instead of rai TraiSiviffOai rai vyuit yinodai rai vavra 
tA rotavra. 
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faculty; another, in the body; another, in an encampment' 
and wealth; and another, in doing and suffering. 

[98.] Of philanthropy there are three kinds; one exists 
by being of an easy address,* as when some persons accost all 
they happen to meet, ®and, throwing out the right hand, give 
them a greeting ;* another kind is, when a person affords as¬ 
sistance to everyone in misfortune; another kind ^ [of phi- 
Lmthropy]^ is, when persons are liberal in feastings. Of 
philanthropy then there is one kind, in addressing; another, 
in acting kindly; and another, in feasting and being fond of 
society. 

[99.]* Felicity is divided into five parts. One is in well 
l)laiming; another, in a sound state of the senses, and in 
bodily health; the third is in good fortune in lOne’s doings; 
the fourth in a good repute amongst men; and the fifth in an 
abundance of means, and of things useful for life. (Of these) 
well-planning comes from instruction and from being skilled 
in many matters; a sound state of the senses from the mem¬ 
bers of the body, as when a person sees with his eyes, and 
licars with his ears, and perceives with his nose and mouth, 
what he should perceive. Now a thing of this kind is a 
sound state of the senses. And good fortune is, ®when a 
person proceeds in the right road to what he is aiming at, and 
accomplishes,® what it is meet for a man, who is in earnest, 
to do. And good repute is, when a person hears himself well 
spoken of. And abundance of means is, when a person is so 
situated with respect to the use of things in life, that he can 
benefit friends and indulge in expense on a large scale and in 
an easy manner. Now he, in whom all these circumstances 
meet, is completely happy. Of felicity then, well-planning is 

' Such is the literal meaning of (rrparoireSov, But it is sometimes 
taken in the sense of aTfarevfia, “ an army." 

’ I have adopted Casaubon’s correction, ivirpoasiyopiac in lieu of 

^poff^yopta^ — 

’ Menage quotes from Plautus—“ me benignius Omnes salntant— 
‘‘opulantur dexteras—” He might have added Aristoph. Plut. 784, >)»- 
vejovro xai 'ESi^iovvro. ’ 

The words between the brackets are quite superfluous. ^ 

This section in Menage’s edition begins with r/ uiv tipovXia, a little 
lower. 

I have translated, as if the Greek were 8rav fiiv fl meonii, 
w’ Trpdjp— not irav d OKomX irpd(p xar' 6p9ov. But If d 

"ould require to be united to a verb of motion. 
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one part; a sound state of the senses and bodily health an¬ 
other ; and another, good fortune; another, good repute; and 
another, an abundance of means. 

[100.] Arts are divided into three (kinds), first, second, 
and third. The first is, that of mining for minerals, and of 
felling wood; for they are preparative: (the second)* is that 
of the smith and carpenter; foh they are shape-giving; since 
from iron the smith forms arms, and from wood the carpenter 
pipes and lyres: and (the third)'* is that of the party using 
materials, as the horseman makes use of reins; the warrior 
of arms; and the musician of pipes and a lyre. Of art then 
there are three kinds; that, which is the first; that, which is 
the second; and that, which is the third. 

[101.] The good is divided into four kinds. One of which 
we say is in a person possessing virtue, peculiarly a good; 
another we speak of, as being a good in itself, namely, virtue 
and justice; (we speak) of the third, as, for example, food, 
and suitable exercise, and drugs; the fourth good we say is 
such a thing, as the art of the piper, and of the actor, and 
such like. Of the good then there are four kinds; one, to 
possess virtue; another is, virtue itself; a third is, food, and 
useful exercise; and a fourth good we say is, the art of the 
piper, and actor, and poet.* 

[102.] Of existing things some are bad, some good, and 
some neither one or the other. Of these we say those are 
bad, which are able to do ever a mischief, such as intemper¬ 
ance, and thoughtlessness, and injustice, and such like things. 
But the opposites to these are good. ^But some things are 
able at one time to benefit, and at another to do a mischief, as 
to walk, and to sit down, and to eat; or wholly unable to either 
benefit or hurt; and these are neither good nor bad.* Of ex¬ 
isting things then, some are good, some bad, and some neither 
the one or the other. 

[103.] A good state of law is divided into three kinds; one, 
when the laws are * carefully made,* we say is a good state of 

' I have sup'(>lied here and in * the words that seem necessary for the 
sense. 

* Since the poet is not mentioned by name before, he most be considered 
as included in the general expression rai ro rotavra. 

‘ Compare Gorgias, p. 467, D. § 52. 

»—» Such seems to be the meaning of irrovtaToi, which is not else¬ 
where, if 1 rightly remember, applied to vS/toi. 
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law j another, when the citizens abide by the laws laid down; 
and this we say is a good state of law ; the third, when, al¬ 
though there are not laws, yet persons conduct themselves 
correctly as citizens, according to custom and (proper) pur¬ 
suits ; and this we call a good state of law. Of a good state 
of law then, one kind is, that laws be carefully made; another, 
that persons abide by existing laws; and a third, when they 
conduct themselves as citizens according to custom and proper 
pursuits. 

A bad state of law is divided into three kinds; one of which 
is, when the laws are bad, as regards ' strangers and citizens j * 
another, when persons do not obey the existing (laws); and 
another, when there is no law at all. Of a bad state of law 
then,jone kind is in there being bad laws; another, in per¬ 
sons not obeying those that exist; and a third, in there being 
no law. 

[104.]* Opposites are divided into three kinds—as we say 
that good things are opposite to bad; and* justice to injustice, 
and prudence to imprudence, and such like; and that bad 
things likewise are opposite to bad, (such as) prodigality to 
illiberality,^ and the being unjustly put on the rack to being 
treated so justly; and such like ® [bad things are the opposite 
*10 bad] “and some, as being neither the one nor the other, 
are opposite to those, that are neither the one nor the other, 
M for instance, the being poor to the being rich; for each by 
itself is neither good nor bad; and similarly opposite is light 
to heavy, and quick to slow.® Of opposites then, some things. 

The strangers are here strangely mentioned before the citizens. 

’ This section begins in Menage’s ed.'with irtpop Si, Idv — a little 
above. 

* In lieu of wf, the sense requires ical— On the confusion in those 
"ords, see Markland on Iph. A. 17.3. 

The flow of ideas evidently loads to rjf dve\tv9ipif, instead of Kai 
AvtXtvBtpiav — 

‘ The words between the numerals, *aitd kmoXs Ivavrta tan, are 
clearly superfluous after the preceding kokA Si caKoic tvafiHa Aval. 

*—* The words between the numerals are made out of two readings; 
one found in ed. Steph., rd Si, (ij oidtrepwf oiSirtpa, olov rS nivia9ai 
IV irXovrAv Uinpov ydp rar’ aM ovr’ dyaOdv cvrt kokSv Ivavria Si 
opuf rh Si jSapii — and the other in ed. Menag., where all those words 
Sfe omitted, while the following period is closed with wc oiSirtpa oiSi- 
ripwf ivavria lari— and hence it is easy to see that the author wrote rd 

VOL. VI. Q 
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as being good, are opposite to bad; and some, as being bad, 
(are opposite) to bad; and some, as being neither one nor the 
other, (are opposite) to those that are neither one nor the 
other. 

[ 105.]' Of good things there are three kinds; some are to be 
had, some to be shared in, some (meet) to be in existence. Those 
to be had are, as many as it is possible to have, such as justice 
and health; those to be shared are, as many as it is not pos¬ 
sible to have, but of which it is possible to have a share; for 
instance, it is not possible to have the good itself, but it is pos¬ 
sible to have a share of it; and those (meet) to be in existence 
are as many as it is not possible either to have a share of them 
or to have, but as many as are meet to be in existence; lor 
example, to bo earnest in a matter and just: now these things 
it is possible neither to have nor to share in them, but they 
are meet to be in existence * [to be earnest in a matter ami 
just.]* Of good things then some are to be had, some to be 
shared in, and some (meet) to be in existence. 

[106.]® Counselling is divided into three (kinds). One is 
taken from the past, one from the fulmrc, and one from the 
present. Things (taken) from the past are examples, as— 
“ What did the Lacedemonians suffer by trusting ?”< Things 


fi log oilerepa ov^irtpoig ivavr'ta iari, olov ri irivurOai Tip irXovTf'tv' 
ovt^crfpoi' yap kot avrb ovt ayaObv ovti kokov ivavria S' ofioiaig to ti 
liapi— The reading of ed. Steph. has been followed by E. Smith in his 
version—“ Thirdly, where there is a contrariety between things neither 
good nor bad, ns poverty and riches; for neither are good in themselves, 
yet contrary one to another. In like manner ponderosity and letitY, 
swift and slow,” &c., p. 59. 

* Ihis section begins in Menage’s ed. witli t&v Ivavriuv dpa —in the 
preceding period. 

The words between the numerals are evidently superfluous. 

’ This section begins in Menage’s ed. with tup dyaOuv apa —in the 
preceding period. 

‘ I confess 1 do not know to what circumstance the author is alluding, 
unless it bo the one mentioned by Thucydides in v. 45, relating to the trick 
played upon th^ Spartan ambassadors by Alcibiadcs, in whose words they 
placed too implicit confidence. Still less do 1 know how the following 
words crept into the Latin translation—before rt lira9op —“ quid pni- 
denter egerit (gens) ut caveamus j” from which came the version of E. 
Smith, “ The time past affords us examples, when we consider what the 
Lacedemonians suffered through their over-confidence; what they bravely 
acted for our imitation.” 
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irom the present; as for instance,' “ to sliow that the walls 
lire weak, the people cowards, (and) bread-corn' scarce.” 
Things from the future, as for instance, "“Not to do wrong 
through suspicion to an embassy, lest Greece should be in 
had repute.”" In counselling then there are matters (taken) 
from the past, the present, and the future. 

[107.] Voice is divided into two (kinds); one is with life, 
ami one without life; that with life is of living beings, that 
without life is sounds and noises. Of voice with life one kind 
is expressed by letters, and one not expressed by letters. That 
c-xpressed by letters is of men; that not expressed by letters is 
(if animals. "Of voice then there is one with life, and one 
without life." 

[108.]^ Of existing things, some are divisible and some 
indivisible. And of the divisible, some are with similar 
parts, some with dissimilar parts. Now the indivisible are 
as many as have no division, or are not composed of some- 
tliing; ns for instance, unity, a point, and a sound; but the 
divisible are as many as are composed of something; as for 
instance, syllables, and concords, and animals, and water," 
and gold. Now those with similar parts are as many as are 
composed of similar things, and where the whole differs in 
nothing from the part, except in multitude; as for instance, 
water, and gold, and every thing that is fusible,® and such 
like; but those with dissimilar parts are as many as are com- 
iiosed of dissimilar parts; as for instance, a dwelling and such 
like things. Of existing things then some are divisible and 
>ome indivisible;’ and of the divisible some are with similar 
parts and some with dissimilar parts. 

' Here I am quite at n loss as to the event alluded to. 

’ Here again I must leave for others to discover what the author is 
alluding to. 

, * To complete the summary one would have expected to find 

‘Wy^oroj after aod aypa/iftaTOt after d\l/vxot. 

* This section begins in Menage’s cd. with xai uuoteutpii—somewhat 
further on. • 

’ This introduction of water seems very strange here amongst the 
things that are composed of something. One would have expected 
rather in lieu of iiduip— 

[ 1 have adopted Huebner’s correction, x^roy for rvxov — 

^ Instead of a/upii one would have preferred ijupiara, given as a var. 

" (;t. by Stephens, as better opposed to /iipiord. 

Q 2 
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[109.] ‘ Of things existing some are spoken of^ with refer¬ 
ence to themselves, and some with reference to another thing. 
Those that are spoken of with reference to themselves, are as 
many as do not need any thing in the way of explanation. 
Now these would be a man, a horse, and the rest of animals; 
for of these not one is currently understood by means of an 
interpretation; but of those that are spoken of with reference 
to another® thing (there are) as many as need some explana¬ 
tion ; as for instance, that which is greater than something, 
and that which is quicker than something, and that which is 
more beautiful (than something),* and the like. For the 
greater is greater than the less, and the quicker (than the 
slower).® Of things then existing some are spoken of with 
reference to themselves, and some with reference to another® 
thing. And so too the first is divided according to Aris- 
totle.'^ 

There was likewise another Plato,* a philosopher of Rhodes, 
a disciple of Panmtius, as Seleucus the grammarian says in 
the first book “ On Philosophy;” and another, a Peripatetic, 
a disciple of Aristotle; *and another, (a son) of Praxiphanes, 
and a writer of the old comedy.® 

' This section begins in Menage's ed. with rUv Si irp6( n—a little 
lower. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were aXXo Xtyopiva, not Xiytrai. 

• Here, as in (*), dXXo seems to have dropt out. 

• After KoXXwv 1 have inserted, what the balance of the sentence evi¬ 
dently requires. 

• Here too the train of ideas demands, not nvot, but fipaSiovof— 
what I have translated. 

• See at ’ and •. * 

' In lieu of 'ApierorlXqv, one would prefer 'AptmoTeXetov— See at 
§ 82, note. 

• Perhaps to this Plato is to be attributed some of the spurious dia¬ 
logues. 

•—* The words between the numerals are thus rendered by E. Smith, 
“ And one more, the son of Praxiphanes, a comic poet, Aat wrote after 
the ancient manner of freedom, without respect of persons, in imitation 
of Aristophanes.’’ With regard to the comic writer being the son of 
Prwphancs, Meineke appears to doubt it; at least he has not mentioned 
it in his Histor. Critic. Comic. Grfecor., nor has Fabricius in Biblioth. 
Grtac., nor Cobet in his Obsorvat. Crit in Platonis Comici Relliquias. 
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Plato the philosopher is said to have never undergone even 
once the marriage-state or sexual intercourse. And thej; say 
that his mother became pregnant from a divine vision when 
Apollo appeared to her; but when she had brought forth 
Plato, that then her husband cohabited with her, and that 
being with ‘broad shoulders or face he was called Platobut 
some assert that he was so called from being * broad in his 
discourses.® Hence Timon, while ridiculing him, says in his 
Farcical verses-- 

The broadest man led all, but with sweet voice 
He talk’d, the picture of the Tettix kind, 

That settling on the trees of flecademus. 

Their pleasant note pour forth— 

For the spot, which (is now) Academia, was formerly called 
Hecademia. He made for himself a taingling of the doctrines 
of Heracleitus, Pythagoras, and Socrates. For on things, 
perceptible by the senses, he philosophized according to 
Heracleitus; on those, perceptible by mind, according to 
Pythagoras; but on those, relating to politics, according to 
Socrates. He was likewise much indebted to Epicharmus. 
For Epicharmus® says—“ The wise assert that the soul per¬ 
ceives some things through the body; as, for example, by 

' To understand this remark the reader should bear in mind that 
the Greek for “ broad ” is arXar-vc. a word very similar to vXar-uv, 

’ If my emendation of upmvuag for Ipiuivtiat, in Diogen. L.} 4, 
b« correct, we must read here yiXuat in lieu of Xdyott- 
* In Diogen. L. § 12, this saying is attributed to Alcimus. 
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lieiiring and seeing; but on other things it reflects itself by 
itself, without making any use of the body: and hence, of the 
things that exist, some are perceptible by the senses, and 
som^ .by the mind.” On which account Plato has said that it 
is requisite for those, who desire to look into the principles of 
the Universe, to separate, in the first place, ideas, themselves 
by themselves, such as similitude, and unity, and number, 
and magnitude, and rest, and motion: secondly, to lay down 
itself by itself, beauty, and goodness, and justice, and such 
kind of things: and, tliirdly, to look into such of the ideas as 
have a relation to each other, to wit, science, or magnitude, or 
arbitrary power, and to consider that what are with us have 
the same name as those, through their participating in them— 
I mean, that things are just, such as (participate in) the ab¬ 
stractedly just; and are beautiful, such as (participate in) the 
abstractedly beautiful; and that each of the species is eternal, 
and a notion,' and, moreover, not subject to circumstances. 
Hence he says likewise that ideas exist* in nature, as if they 
were patterns; and that the rest of things are like to them, 
as being their resemblances, Epicharmus too thus expresses 
himself touching the abstractedly good, and ideas— 

Seems not the cose then to be thus about 
The good ? that of itself it is a thing; 

And he, who learning knows it, good becomes; 

Just os a piper, who has learnt to pipe, 

Or to dance has a dancer Icarut, or some 
Weaver to weave, or what yon will of trades 
Like these, himself’s tlic artist, not tlie art. 

Plato accompanied Chabrias, the general, on trial for a capital 
charge, when not one of the citizens was willing to do so; 
and when Crobylus the informer met him as he was going up, 
together with Chabrias, to the Acropolis, and said—“Art 
thou come to plead on the side of another, not knowing that 
the hemlock of Socrates awaits thee ? he replied—“ When too 
I served in the army for the sake of fatherland, I endured 
dangers ; and mow for the sake of duty on account of a friend 
I will endure them.” But though he was such a kind of 

' Although v6tifta is found both here and in Diogen. L. § 13, yet one 
would prefer in both places I'oijrov, as suggested there by Menage. 

* I have followed Fischer, in changing WroVat into iaravai, as read in 
Diogen. L. § 13. 
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person, he was nevertheless scoffed at by the writers of 
comedy. At least Theopompus says— 

For one is none, 

And two, as Plato holds, is scarcely one; 
and Anaxandrides too in his “ Theseus ”— 

When olives he devoured, that Plato loves; 

and Tiraon likewise, while thus playing on the letters (of his 
name)— 

As Plato plaits, in plaited wonders skill’d. 

Alexis in “ Meropis ”— 

Thou’rt come in time; since I, in doublings tost. 

Am walking up and down, and, Plato-likc, 

Find nought that’s wise, but merely tire my feet; 

and in “ Ancylion ”— 

A. Thou speak’st of what thou knowest not one jot. 

U. Mind has with Plato been a-ruiming. 

A. Know’st thou. 

What is a pound, and onions what ? 

B. Not I. 

Ampins in “ Amphicrates”— 

A. What is the good, which you arc about to have 
Through her, 1 know still less tiian docs my master 
Uf the good in Plato. 

On questions which he comprehended, Plato exhibits his 
opinions; and falsehoods he confutes; but on points that are 
uncertain he holds back. And wliat he has made up his mind 
upon, he exhibits by means of four characters, Socrates, 
Tiraaius ' the Athenian Guest, and the one from Elea;' but 
amongst those confuted for falsehoods he introduces Thra- 
symachus, Callicles, Polus, (and) Gorgias. He asserted that 
the principle of the soul was arithmetical, but of the body, 
geometrical; and he defined it to be an idea of a breath stand¬ 
ing apart on every side, and that it is self-moved *and tri¬ 
partite.* 

' The words between the numerals have been properly supplied by 
Fischer, from Diogen. L. § 52, and so have those between {•—*) from 
§ 67. 
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Come then, let iis speak of the family of the philosopher, 
not for the sake of prolixity,' but of benefit rather and in¬ 
struction to those, who betake themselves to him. For he 
was not “ a Nobody,”^ but rather— 

’ To many of mankind he was a care.* 

For Plato is said to have been a son of his father Ariston, tlie 
son of Aristocles, from whom he carried up his family to So¬ 
lon, the law-giver; and hence he wrote, in imitation of his 
ancestor, the Laws in twelve books, and a Political Constitu¬ 
tion in eleven.^ lie came into the world by his mother Pe- 
rictione, who was descended from Neleus, the son of Codrus.® 
For they say that Apollo in a vision had an intercourse with 
his mother Perictione, and, appearing in the night to Ariston, 
ordered him to have no connexion with Periction4 until the 
time of her bringing forth." And so he acted. And his pa- 

' I have adapted roXatirota;, suggested by Windet, instead of iroXvrotac. 

* Here is an allusion to the name Ovns, assumed by Ulysses to enable 
him to deceive the Cyclops. It has been twice restored to Plato by ray- 
self; once in Hipp. Maj. § 24, and again in Alcibiad. U.'§ 23. 

• Here too,is an allusion to Od. A. 177. 

* How this number is to be made up, it is difficult to state distinctly. 
Perhaps Olympiodorus meant to unite the Critias with the 10 books of 
the Republic. 

' According to Diogen. L. iii. 1, and Apuleius, the lather, not the 
mother, was n descendant of Codms. 

* I have adopted dwriliuif, similar to dwawuffiwc in Diogen. § 2, as 
suggested by Wmdet, for djrordErwf. 
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rents taking him after his birth, and when he was still an 
infant, placed him on Mount Hymettus, intending to make a 
sacrifice to the deities there, namely. Pan, and the Nymphs, 
and Apollo, who presides over shepherds. But while he was 
lying there, bees came and filled his mouth with honey from 
the comb, in order that it might be said' truly of him— 

’From his mouth flow’d a voice than honey far 
More sweet.’ 

And he calls himself ®on every side and® a fellow-slave with 
the swans, as if he had proceeded^ from Apollo; for the bird 
belongs to Apollo. In early life he first went as a pupil to 
Dionysius the grammar-master, to learn the common course of 
instruction, of whom he has made mention in the Rivals, in 
order that Dionysius might not be without a share of remem¬ 
brance on the part of Plato. After him he made use of 
Ariston the Argive, as his master in gymnastics, by whom, 
as they say, his name was changed into Plato, having been 
previously called Aristocles, after his grandfather; and he 
was called Plato, from his having two parts of his body very 
wide, namely, his breast and forehead, as his likeness proves, 
put up every where with such a representation. But others 
assert that it was not for this reason his name was changed, 
but on account of the breadth, and diffuseness, and openness 
of the style adopted® by him; just as they say that Theo¬ 
phrastus, who was previously called Tyrtamus, had his name 
changed to ® Theophrastus on account of the divine nature of 

' In lieu of ylvijrai, the sense evidently requires Xlyqrat— what I 
have translated. 

This description is applied to Nestor in IX. A. 249. 

’ Since Plato, in the person of Socrates, calls nimself only once in 
Phtedon, p. 85, B. § 78, o/iodniiXoc — rSv KvKviav, there is probably some 
error in wavrdftiv— from which it would be easy to elicit Btpairovra 
8(ov-~ and to confirm tlie correction by Phsdon, } 77, oi kvkvoi — row 
‘AirdXXuvoc Otpdiroyrit fiavrtKot r lioi — for So we must read in lieu of 
the unintelligible ovrit, for Plato had a little before spoken of rwv kvkvuv 
— ol ytyti96rf{, ou ftiWovn vapi rbv 9tbv driivat, fivvlp itnOipd- 

»ovrif— 

* Instead of wpotrtXflwv, Windet has suggested, what I have adopted, 
rrpoiXOwv— 

* So I have translated dvoKupivov— although I know of no other pas¬ 
sage where that verb has such a meaning. 

‘—* To understand this, the reader should know that Bid^pairroc is 
compounded of Qt-is, “god,” and ppaeroc, “spoken.” 
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his language.® For his music-master he had Dracon, the 
pupil of Damon,' of whom he has made mention in the Re¬ 
public. These were the three things the boys at Athens were 
taught, [I mean] ® grammar, music, and wrestling, not simply 
for themselves; but grammar, to embellish the language, 
natural to them; music, to tame violent passions;® and wrest¬ 
ling and gymnastics, to strengthen the relaxed state of desire.® 
In these three points Alcibiades appears to have been in¬ 
structed by him;® and hence Socrates says to him, ® “ But to 
play on the pipe you were not willing,” and what follows.® 
(Plato) went likewise to painters,^ from whom he derived 
some benefit in the mixing of colours, of which he has made 
mention* in the Timmus. Subsequently he received instruc¬ 
tions from the writers of tragedy likewise, who were con¬ 
sidered® to be the instructors of Greece; and he went to 
them for the sake of the moral and solemn style of tragedy, 
and the heroical nature of their subjects (selected by them); 
and he made an acquaintance with the dithyrambic poets, for 
the honour of Dionysus, who was said to be the superintend¬ 
ent of generationfor to that deity the Dithyramb is sacred, 
from whom likewise it had its name; for Dionysus is Dithy- 


' Windet was the first to correct Adpevo; into Adpuvoc: of whom, as 
Fischer observes, Plato has made frequent mention. 

’ The words U appear to be interpolated. For after Tpla—ravra, 
the three things alluded to are elsewhere mentioned at once, without the 
intervention of ftiiii Ji— answering to “ scilicet ” in Latin, and “ to wit ” 
in English. 

* Of the power of music to allay violent feelmgs the most facetious 
proof is given in the Epigram— 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast; 

And therefore fitted for a city feast. 

* In lien of imdv/ilas one would prefer areOvfttat, " despondency,” 
as better suited to 

* This wap’ airif has nothing to which it can be referred. Olympio- 
dorus wrote, 1 suspect, wapavriica, “ straightway "— 

' The passage alluded to is in Alcib. I. } 7. 

’ The same fgct is told by Apuleius. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were voiuZo/tivott in lieu of ivo- 
/*o{oali'oic— Compare Xenoph. K. 11. i. 6,13, role orparqyucoic dvdpdiw 
vofutofivcit Aval. 

* How Dionysus could be said to be ffopot rqc ytviaiiitt, I cannot 
understand, except with reference to the proverb—“ Sine Baceho et 
Cerere fidget Venus.” Perhaps the author wrote yavinut—to Virgih— 
“ Lstitiie Bacchus dator.” 
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rambus, as having proceeded from 'two doors, namely, Se- 
mele and the thigh of Jupiter.' For the ancients were wont 
to call things caused by the names of the causing; as they 
call Dionysus* likewise: and hence Proclus says on this 
Subject- 

Parents,* from what they see (and know),* 

Upon their children names bestow. 

Now that Plato exercised himself in Dithyrambics is evident 
from the Phsedrus, a dialogue that breathes very much® of a 
dithyrambic style; inasmuch as Plato wrote, as reported, that 
dialogue the first. He took likewise great delight in Aris¬ 
tophanes, the comic writer, and in Sophron; from whom he 
benefited in his imitation of the characters in his dialogues. 
And he is reported to have been so delighted, that, when he 
was dead, (copies of) Aristophanes and Sophron were found 
on his couch; and he made himself this epigram upon Aris¬ 
tophanes— 

• The Graces, when they wish’d to find 
A shrine, that should for ever live, 

Said, what they sought, alone the mind 
Of Aristophanes could give.* 

And he made fun of Aristophanes in his didogue (called) 
the Banquet, as having derived some benefit in the style of 
comedy. For after making him hymn the god of Love, he 
introduces him as seized '^during (the conversation)* with 
hiccups, and unable to finish the hymn. He composed like¬ 
wise Tragic and Dithyrambic poetry, and some other things;. 

' So the Etymol. M. in Aievpa^/Jof—diri row (Sii) h'lo 9ipac fiai- 
vuv, Tiyv Tt KoiXiav m pvrpAf XfpiXijC *ai riv /itipiv Tov Ai<if. 

* This I confess I cannot understand. The sense seems to require 

soedirep TOV dlvov Atomov i[oXo5(ti—“ as they call wine Dionysus 
where wine would be the thing caused, and Dionysus the causer; as 
shown by Euripides, who says in Bacch. 278,4 StpsXqf ydvoc.BdrptPoc 
vyabv nan' .... . . ■ 

’ I have adopted Windet’s rosqic, required by the sense and syntax, m 
lieu of TOKtvaiv — t 

* The words “ and know " have been added for the rhyme. 

* As xvleu' requires an accusative, it is evident that rt has dropt out 
before nviuv— 

*—• The literal translation of the original and another metrical version 
may be seen in the “ Greek Anthology, Prose and Verse," p. 179. 

' I have translated, as if row Xiyoo had dropt out between perato 
and Xvyyi— See the Banquet, { 13. 
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all of which he burnt, after he had made a trial of an inter¬ 
course with Socrates, and pronouncing a verse of this kind— 

' Come here, Hephsestus, Plato needs thy aid.* 

And a certain Anatolius, a grammarian, on speaking (again)’ 
the verse, was in some repute with Hephsestus, who had been 
appointed governor of the cityfor he said to him*— 

Come here, Hephmstus, Phams needs thy aid. 

They say, moreover, that when Socrates was about to receive 
him (as a disciple), he saw, as a vision in a dream, that a swan 
without wings had settled on his knees; and, becoming fledged 
on the instant, flew up to the sky, and sung something so 
sweet, that he enchanted all who heard it; and this indicated 
the future fame of the man. But after the death of Socrates, 
he again® made use of Cratylus, one of the sect of Heraclei- 
tus, as his teacher; on whom he composed the dialogue of 
that name, inscribing it “ Cratylus, or On the Correctness of 
Names.” Afterwards® he sailed to Italy; and finding tliat 
Archytas had established there a school of Pythagoreans, he 
again’ had as a teacher the Pythagorean of the same name;® 
there® he has made mention of Archytas. 

But since it is requisite for a philosopher to be fond of see¬ 
ing the works of Nature, he sailed to Sicily likewise, to view 
the craters of fire that are in iEtna, and not for the sake of 
a Sicilian table,'® as thou, noble" Aristides,” sayest. And, 

'—' This is a parody of T\. S. 392. 

’ In lieu of ivrauOa, the sense requires either ihav9i{-~ what I have 
translated, or lvTtv9fv—“ in consequence of this ”—which would per¬ 
haps be preferable. 

* The city was Phams, as shown by the quoted verse. 

* I have adopted Etwall’s correction, S' i( airiv, in lieu of d” airhv — 

‘ For Plato, according to Apuleius, had been a disciple of Cratylus, 

previous to his attendance upon Socrates. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were ravra, not rovrov — 

'• •• • I cannot understand either irdXiv, or 6fiiivv/<ov, or tvOa — There 
is, no doubt, something wanting here, which may perhaps be supplied by 
the MSS. of this, treatise hitherto uncollated; just as the Vienna MS. has 
filled up two pps, as will be noticed in their proper places. 

“ By “ a Sicilian table ” is meant a “ luxurious one,” as understood by 
Horace in his “ Siculie dapes.” 

" This is a strange epithet applied to a person whose statement is called 
in question. Hence in lieu of ftwalt, one would have expected yiXoii, 
“ridiculous”— ■ 

<> The passage of Aristides alluded to is in Orat. Platon, ii. p. 376, Cant. 
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when he was at Syracuse with Dionysius the Great, ho en¬ 
deavoured to change the tyranny there into an aristocracy; 
for which purpose he had gone to him (Dionysius); ah^ on 
the latter inquiring of him—Whom do you think amongst 
men is happy ? fancying forsooth that the philosopher would, 
out of flattery, say that he was, Plato answered that (he 
thought) Socrates was. (And when) Dionysius asked him 
again—What do you consider as the business of a statesman ? 
Plato replied—To make the citizens better. . (And when) he 
asked a third time—What then ? Does it seem to you a little 
thing to act the judge correctly ?—for Dionyfiius had a reputa¬ 
tion for acting the judge correctly—Plato replied, * not lowering 
his sail* a jot—It is indeed a little thing, and of a statesman * 
the farthest portion; for they, who act the judge correctly, are 
like the menders of cloth, who weave up again torn garments. 
(And when) he asked a- fourth time—What is it, think you,® 
to be a tyrant ? Is it not a brave thing ? Plato replied—Of 
all the most cowardly; since *he fears even the razor* of the 
barber, lest he should lose his life by it. Whereupon Dio¬ 
nysius, being greatly annoyed, ordered him, while the sun was 
still above the earth, “to take himself oif from Syracuse; and 
thus was Plato with dishonour® driven out of Syracuse. 

Of his second journey to Sicily the reason was this. 
After the death of Dionysius the Great, Dionysius, the son of 
Dionysius, succeeded to the kingdom, having Dion for his 
uncle, who had been a familiar acquaintance of Plato during 
his first journey. Dion therefore writes to him (saying) that 
—“If you were now present, there would be® a hope of 
changing the tyranny into an aristocracy.” For this purpose 
then, when he had made a second journey, he was falsely ac¬ 
cused by the spear-bearing attendants upon Dionysius, how 
that he was plotting to make over the government to Dion, 

'Ai Such is the exact measing of fitiilv viroerrciXti/itvoc, similar to 
“ vail his bonnet,” in Shakspeare. 

* 1 have followed the suggestion of Hemsterhuis on Thom. Mag. p. 27, 
who would insert here troXinroS, preserved by Eusebius in Chronic, i. p. 

ed. Scaliger. 

’ I have translated, as if ofn had dropt out before tlvai — 

*—* From uaxaipta itaSiScuct Casaubon happily elicited itaxaipitta 
oilouce. See Fierson on M®rid. p. 259. 

*—® The Vienna MS. has supplied all the words between the numerals. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were Ivrat, not Im — 
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and to depose Dionysius; when being overpowered, he was 
by Dionysius delivered over to Pollis of iEgina, who was 
then trading with Sicily, to be sold. And he carrying Plato 
to jEgina, found there Anniceris, the Libyan, who was about 
to sail to Elis for the purpose of entering the contest with a 
four-horsed car; and meeting with Pollis, he purchased Plato 
from him, having bought' this glory, superior to all the vic¬ 
tory of a four-horsed car; respecting whom Aristides* says 
that no one would have known* Anniceris, if he had not 
purchased Plato. 

Of his third journey to Sicily this was the motive. Dion, 
after being proscribed by Dionysius and deprived of his pro¬ 
perty, was thrown into prison. He writes therefore to Plato, 
that Dionysius had promised to release him, if Plato would 
C(|pe to him again; when he readily undertook this third 
' joiJmey to assist his friend. And thus much on the travels of 
the philosopher to Sicily. 

It should be known likewise that he went to Egypt to the 
men of the priesthood there, and learnt from them the science 
■ of a priest. Hence he says in the Gorgias—^“No, by the 
dog,'”—which was a god in Egypt.* For that, which statues 
mean amongst the Greek, animals do amongst the Egyptians, 
through being the symbols of each of the gods to whom they 
are dedicated. Being desirous, moreover, to meet with the 
Magi, but unable to reach them in consequence of a war 
raging at that time* in Persia, he departed for Phoenicia; and 
meeting there with the Magi, he obtained the science of the 
Magi; and hence he appears in the Timseus to be skilled in 
the art of sacrificing, while speaking of the signs of the liver 
and entrails, and such like matters. But this ought to have 
been told * previous to the statement of the causes of his 
journeys’ to Sicily.® 

• In lien of ayavuriiuvot, which is perfectly unintelligible, I have 
translated, as if the Greek were iirmitiaaiuvos, what the sense evidintly 
requires. 

’ In Orat. Plqton. 2, t. iii. p. 385, Cant 

* I have adopted lyiyvunfv du, as suggested by Etwall. 

*—* On this Socratic oath see my note on Hipp. Maj. § 18. 

‘ In lieu of Otdv, Casaubon would read xaipov— He should have sug¬ 
gested xpovoi', what I have translated. 

•—• From this it would seem as if Plato travelled to Egypt and neigh¬ 
bouring countries before he went to Sicily. 

t Meric Casaubon would read ruy rpiuy instead of ruv simply. 
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On his return to Athens he established a school in the 
Academia, by separating a portion of the Gymnasium for a 
grove sacred to the Muses j and there Timon, the man-hater, 
associated with Plato alone. Very many persons did he 
attract to learning, both men and women in male attire, by 
preparing them to hear him, and showing them that his 
philosophy was superior to all love of business. For he 
freed himself from the irony* of Socrates, and from passing 
his time *in the place of public meeting, and at work-shops,* 
and from composing discourses to catch young persons.® He 
freed himself likewise from the Pythagorean oath,® about 
keeping their doors closed, and the—“ He said it,”® and ex¬ 
hibited himself more like a citizen to all. * After making 
many his admirers, and benefiting the most of them,® when 
he was about to die, he had a dream, how that having become 
a swan,® he went from tree to tree, and caused the greatest 
trouble to bird-limers. This Simmias, the Socratic philoso¬ 
pher, expounded (by saying) that he would be not caught by 
those, who after him wished to interpret him; for the in¬ 
terpreters who wanted to catch® the meaning of the an¬ 
cients were like bird-limers; and not caught he is; since 
one may take his words, like those of Homer, in a sense 
physical, moral, ethical, theological, and, (to speak) simply, in 
a variety of senses. For these two souls are said to be alto- 

' This seems rather a strange assertion; for the Socratic irony is to be 
found in all the genuine dialogues, with the exception of the liaws. 

’ This I suspect Plato never did at any time; although it was a fftt 
quent practice with Socrates, as we learn from Xenophon. 

’ This was the practice of a sophist rather; and hence such a person 
is ridiculed on this very ground in the dialogue of that name. 

* I have adopted iipKov, suggested by Meric Casaubon, in lieu of oysov. 
The oath alluded to was to not divulge tlieir doctrines to persons who were 
not Pythagoreans. 

* This was the formula adopted by the disciples of Pythagoras, when 
they‘alluded to any of the doctrines of their teacher. 

*—• Of all the words between the numerals the original has been 
hitherto furnished by the Vienna MS. alone, with the exception of the 
letters X>;<rac, the termination of 

' To this dream of Plato fancying that he had become a swan, is per¬ 
haps to be referred the origin of Horace’s ode, where he describes a 
similar transformation of himself into that bird. 

* In lieu of mtpaaOat, the sense evidently requires 9ttpaa9ai, what I 
have translated. The two verbs are confounded elsewhere, as I Irave 
shown at Eurip. Tro. 982. 
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gether in harmony; and hence 'one may take them both ii 
varioua senses.* 

After his decease the Athenians buried him in an expensiv 
manner, and they inscribed upon his tomb— 

• These two, ^sculapius and Plato, did Apollo beget; 

One, that he might save the soul; the other, the body.* 

And thus much respecting the family of the philosopher. 

'—' Such is the literal version of the orimnai.. But. unless I am mis 
taken, S itruatp have dropt out after iravrecairus; which could hardly b 
applied to writers, although it might to what they wrote. 

’ Of this distich there is a metrical version in p. 199 
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THE DOCTfilNES OF PLATO. 


[1.] What Phihsophy is, and what the person ought to be 
vatnrally, who is about to be a Philosopher, 

The teaching of the peculiar opinions of Plato would be 
something of this kind. 

Philosophy is a longing after wisdomj or a release or with¬ 
drawal of the soul from the body, while we are turning our¬ 
selves to what is perceived by mind, and to things that exist 
truly. Now Wisdom is the knowledge of things divine and 
human; and the person called a philosopher is so named from 
it,' as a musician is from music. Now it is necessary for such 
a person to be naturally disposed, in the first place, towards 
those kinds of learning, that possess the power to fit him 
for, and lead him to, the knowledge of the existence, perceived 
by mind, and not of that, ® which wanders about, and is in a 
state of flowing.® Next, he must have a love for truth, and 
by no means admit a falsehood. Moreover, he must be 
n.iturally temperate, and, as regards the portion of the soul, 
’subject to being affected by circumstances,’ naturally sub- 

' The Greek is <57r<) ravTnt, with the elli^e of fXoirc^iof, to be got 
out of ^(X(!(ro^oc: a fact not unknown to Ficinus, who has tilled up (he 
ellipse, “ a philosophia cognomen accipit.’’ 

’ The Heracleitean doctrine, that all things are in a perpetual state of 
flowing, is here applied to knowledge, according to the sentiment of Solon— 
Ever as I grow old, still much I learn. 

’ Such is the periphrase required to understand the full meaning of 
ro iraSfimbv in Greek. 

VOL. VI. 
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dued. For he, who is 'eager after instruction* relating to 
things existing, and who turns to these his longing, will look 
upon pleasures* with little admiration. It is requisite too for 
him, who is about to be a philosopher, to be mentally free. 
For all little considerations are opposed to the soul, that is 
about to contemplate * subjects pertaining to god and man.* 
And towards justice likewise it is requisite for him to be 
naturally disposed, as it is^ towards truth and freedom (in 
thought)* and temperance; and there ought to be in addition 
an aptitude to learn, and a (good) memory. For these things 
form the species of a philosopher. Since these naturally good 
qualities, when they meet with a proper education and fitting 
aliment, render a person perfect for virtue; but when they 
are neglected, they become the cause of great mischief. And 
these Plato was accustomed to call by names similar® to the 
virtues, temperance,'and fortitude, and justice. 

[2.] That as CorUemplation takes the lead, Action is neces¬ 
sary and follows. 

Since life is twofold. Contemplative and Active, of the 
former the chief point lies in the knowledge of truth; but of 
the latter, in doing what is suggested by reason. The Con¬ 
templative life then is the one held in honour, but the Active 
that which follows and is necessary.* That such is the case 
will be clear from hence. Contemplation is an operation of the 
mind, while it is thinking upon ® what is perceptible by mind;® 
but Action is an operation of the rational soul, perfected by 
means of the body. The soul then, when contemplating the 
deity and the thoughts of the deity, is said to be in a good state; 

' Ficinua has “ veritatis avidus,” as if bU MS. read aXtfitvitdTW 
in lieu of itaOtiitaruv. 

* Ficinua has “voluptates corporis,” what the sense requires; and 
hence perhaps he found in bis MS. oii ffau/idiot hv owfiarucdf rdf i/iavds. 

’—* Ficinua has “ reritatem rcrum—” 

* t have translated, as if the Greek were wc yt, not ilyt, which I can¬ 
not understand. 

* The words, "in thought,” are added, to answer to the preceding 
i\lv9epioy—rf yvufif. 

* Ficinus has “commnniori quodam nomine,” as if his MS. read 
Koivorepu iy6/utrt in lieu of opiovifuuc — 

’ Ficinus has, in lieu of dvayKoioe, the Supplement, “ neccssariarum- 
qite rerum ministra.” 

•—• Instead of rd votird, the MS. of Ficinus seems to have read rd 
fiia — for his version is “ divina—” 
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and this state goes by the name of intelligence; which a person 
would say is nothing else than an assimilation with the deity; 
and hence such would take the lead, and be held in honour, and 
be prayed for the most,' and be the most appropriate (for man);* 
“nor is it to be hindered, and is placed in our powerand 
it is the cause of the end laid down for us. But Action and 
the Active, performed through the body, can be hindered *or 
may be carried on,® when the things, which are seen during a 
contemplative life, require a person to apply them to the moral 
conduct of man. For he, who is intent upon his duty,® will 
come to public affairs, when he sees them improperly adminis¬ 
tered by some persons, through his considering that to act as 
a general, and a judge, and an ambassador, arc “things of cir¬ 
cumstances,® but that the best in action, and as taking the lead 
in it, is that relating to legislation, and statesmanship, and® 
the regulation and instruction of young persons. It is proper 
then, from what has been said, for the philosopher to be never 
deficient in Contemplation,’ but to feed it ever and to increase® 
it, ®as being near to his proceeding on® to a life of Action. 

[3.] That the study of the philosopher rests, according to 
Plato, on three points; on viewing things that exist; on doing 
what is correct; and on the art of reasoning. 

' I have adopted the Supplement found in Ficinus—“nccnon ho- 
minis quam maxime propria—” 

® Such is the literal and unintelligible version of iKuXvrov ri koi 
I p’ ij/ilw Kii/uvov — Ficinus has—“ cui nulla obsistunt impedimenta, quo 
minus in nostra potestate consistat—” adopted by Stanley. 

• The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

‘ Such seems to be the meaning of UTroudaiof, which embraces the two 
ideas of haste and earnestness in tlie Greek word avovSh. Ficinus has 
“ studiosus discipline—” 

’—‘ So I have translated iriptaraTuca — but Ficinus has “ admihicula 
quffidam quasi externa cxistimans—” Stanley—" things necessary—” 

* I have translated, as if itoi had dropt out before KaTaaramv — Fici¬ 
nus—“ prescribere ordincm —” Stanley—" the compression of sedi¬ 
tion,” thus following in part the reading of ed. pr., sari araaiv— 

’ Ficinus has "veritatis indagationem,” which would be in Greek 
rqf a\ti9iiac ipfwvqfftwc" m lieu of rqt Biwfiac — 

‘ Ficinus has “ agerc,” evidently a typographical error for “ augere—” 
•—* I have translated, as if the Greek were lic Ixotuvtv ye ro5—xw- 
pelv— not lie i-aifuvov Si sai —— which I cannot understand ; 
nor could, 1 think, Ficinus; whose version is—“ humanas autem actiones 
lanquam inferiora qusedam non nunquam attingcre—" in which there is 
not a single word like the original. On the confusion between ejro/iet'ov 
and ixofievov, see the Statesman, p. 213, n. G3. 
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The study of the philosopher seems to rest, according to 
Plato, on three points; on the view and perception of things 
that exist; on doing what is correct; and on the theory' 
itself of reasoning. 

The perception of things that exist is Contemplative; but 
Practical (science) is concerned about things to be done; and 
Dialectical about reasoning. Now this last is subdivided into 
the Distributive, and the Definitive, and the Inductive, and 
the Syllogistic; and this last into the Demonstrative, which 
is concerned about the syllogism, which exists of necessity; 
^and into the Tentative, which is seen in the case of a syllo¬ 
gism, resting on opinion;* and into the third, Ehetorical, 
which is concerned about the enthymeme,* which is called an 
imperfect syllogism; and still further into Sophisms; ^which 
would not be that, which takes the lead in the eye of the 
philosopher, but what is necessary.^ 

Of Practical science one part is seen to be concerned 
about the care of morals, and another about the regulation of 
a household, and another relating to the state, and its safety. 
Of these, the first is called Moral; the second, CEconomical; 
the third. Political. Of the Contemplative one portion, re¬ 
lating to what is unmoved and the first cause, and such things 
as are divine, is called Theological; another portion, relating 
to the movement of the stars, and their periodical revolutions, 
and their return to the spot from whence they started, and to 
the constitution of this world, is Physical; but another por¬ 
tion, viewed by means of geometry and the rest of learning,* 
is Mathematical. 


' The Greek word Owfia, which elsewhere means " contemplation," 
is taken here in the sense of the English “ theory ’’ derived from it. 
Ficimis, however, has “ in sermonis consideratione ”—understanding by 
Xdyow not “ reason,” but “ discourse.” 

C-s In lieu of the words between the numerals, Ficinus has “ et in 
ostensionem, mite ratiocinatio probabilis appellatur.” 

• After iv0i'/«ipa Ficinus inserts “ id est, sententiam cautam—” 

So I haW; translated 8ir»p wpoijyoi'pti'ov ovk dv tli/ ry ptXoviip?), 
AvayKaXov ft. The version of Ficinus is—“ quibus legitimns philosophus 
oporam debit non quod ea, nt pnecipua, probet, verum quod inteidum 
necessaria fore censeat—” which is far more intelligible than the Greek. 
Stanley has, “ This the philosopher must look upon not ns the chiefest, 
but 8 necessary partwhich is evidently a guess at the meaning. 

* Ficinus has, what is more explicit, “ Sequitur Mathcmatica, qu® 
Geomelricam et Arithmeticam continet." 
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Such then being the subdivision and portioning out of the 
kinds of philosophy, we must first speak of the Dialectical, as 
it is agreeable to the doctrines of Plato; qnd first of all about 
the Judicatory. 

[4.] Respecting the faculty of Judging, and the Judkatory 
powers of the soul. 

Since there is that, which judges, and likewise that, which 
is judged, there will be also that, which is effected by them, 
what a person would call judging. Properly one would call 
the act of judging the judging faculty, but more commonly 
that which judges. Now this is twofold; one, by which a 
thing is judged; the other, through which it is. Of which 
the former would be the intellect that is in us; ' the latter, 
the organ,' that is naturally judicatory, ^acting like a leader 
to what is true; but like a follower after what is false.* 
Now this organ is nothing else than natural reason. And, 
as regards things that exist, the philosopher would be called 
more clearly a judge, by whom things are judged. But rea¬ 
son likewise is a judge, through which the truth is judged, 
and which we have said is an organ. Now reason is twofold. 
One is altogether ®to be not made captive® and is accurate; 

; the other is not to be deceived by falsehoods as regards the 
' knowledge of things. The former of these can be attained 
by god, but not by man; but the latter can be attained by 
man likewise. Now this is also twofold; one is conversant 
about things perceptible by mind; the other about things 
perceptible by a sense; ^of which the one, conversant about 
things perceptible by mind, is Science and Scientific Reason; 
but the other, conversant atout things perceptible by a sense, 
is Opinionative and Opinion.® From whence the Scientific 
possesses ® a firmness and stability, as being conversant with 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were rb Si Imiv opyavov— in¬ 
stead of rb Si Si’ ov opyavov— where Si’ oi has been interpolated from 
the preceding r4 Si Si’ oi — 

Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ idque 
primo Tcra, secundo loco falsa dijudicat.” •• 

*—• Such is the well-defined meaning of aXijirroc. Ficinus has “ incom- 
prehensibilis ”—which is ambiguous; and the same remark is applicable 
to “ infallibilis,” his version of dSiSofivarot. 

^—* Ficinus has thus abridged all between the numerals—“ prims 
quidem, scientia est; secunda vero, opinio.” 

*—* Here again Ficinus has more briefly—“ illq stabilitatem habet, 
quippe cum circa stabilia versetur—” 
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principles firm and stable;® but ’the Credible and Opinion- 
ative (possess) probability, as being conversant about things 
not stable.' 

Now of Science, conversant about things perceptible by 
mind, and of 0])inion, conversant about things perceptible 
by a sense, the principles are Intelligence and Perception. 
Now iPerception is an affection of the soul, that gives, 
like a leader, by means of the body a previous intimation 
of a power that has been affected. But when there has 
been produced in the soul by means of the organs of sense an 
impression according to its sensation, ^[which is a sensation,]*’ 
then, in order that (the impression) may not be evanescent, 
but permanent, ®[and pVeserved]® the preservation of it is 
called Memory.® But Opinion is the complication of memory 
and sensation. For when we meet for the first time with a 
thing perceptible by a sense, and a sensation is produced in 
us by it, and from this sensation Memory, and we subse¬ 
quently meet again with the same thing perceived by a sense, 
we combine the memory previously brought into action with 
the sensation produced a second time; and we say within our¬ 
selves,® ®as, for instance, say,® Socrates, (or) a horse, (or) fire, or 
whatever thing there may be of such a kind. Now this is 
called Opinion through our combining the recollection brought 
previously into action with the sensation recently produced. 
And when these, placed’ along each other, agree, a true opi¬ 
nion is produced; but when they ®swerve from each other,® a 
false one. For if a person, having a recollection of SocrateS, 
and meeting with Plato, imagines, through some similarity, that 

> Here too the Latin of Ficinus differs from the Greek—“ h®c veri- 
similitndincm et imagiimtionem, utpote qu® ad mutabilia tendat.” 

’ The words between the brackets are evidently an interpolation, 
and properly omitted by Ficinus. 

•—® Here again is an interpolation. Ficinus has “ ut flrma indelebi- 
lisqne perniancat—” adopted by Stanley. This, however, is an abridg¬ 
ment rather of —(fid xp^i'ov wXqSoc {JinjXoc ycvqrai, dXX’ imiovot 
cat auZofitvoc — 

* Compare Plato, Philob. p. 34, A., vurtipiav —at’edqecup njv /ii/ij/iqv 
Xiyuv dpdwf ap nt Xiyoi. 

• Ftemus has “ in iis dicimus ”—for his MS. read aiiroig, not iavroig — 

*—* I have translated, as if olov had dropt out between Xlyopev and 

^ipt — Compare p. 253, lin. 2, olov Ev6vjqf<ov ^Ipe — 

’ Ficinus has “ colligantur," by an error of the press for “ collocantur,” 
which leads to TiBipiva in lieu of yivopfva — 

•—* Such seems to be the proper version of wapaXXd£y. 
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he is meeting again with Socrates, and afterwards combines 
the sensation, which he has received from Plato, as if he had 
received it from Socrates, with the recollection, which he has' 
of Socrates, the opinion would be a false one. Now that, in 
which memory and sensation are produced (conjointly),* Plato* 
likens to an impression on wax; but when the soul, after re¬ 
moulding by an exercise of thought the things, which have 
been imagined out of sensation and memory, looks upon them, 
as upon those, out of which they have been produced, Plato 
calls this a painting to the life and sometimes too a phan¬ 
tasy. But he calls the exercise of thought a talking^ of the 
soul to itself;® and talking (he says) is a flowing® from it, 
proceeding with a vocal sound through the mouth. Now 
Cogitation is an operation of the mind, while contemplating 
the first things perceptible by mind. And this seems to be 
twofold; one, while it was contemplating things perceptible 
by mind, previous to the soul ’existing in the bodyanother, 
after*it had been compelled to come* into this body. Of 
these, one ® [that contemplated previous to the soul existing 
in the bodyj® was called Cogitation;■* but “after it existed 
in the body,“ that, which was then called Cogitation, was now 
called Physical Thinking, as being a cogitation in a subjec¬ 
tive soul. When therefore we say that Cogitation is the be¬ 
ginning of Scientific Reasoning, we do not mean that, which is 
so called now, but that, which, as we have said, was then, 

' I have translated, as if &fia had dropt out after yevtirai — 

* In Thcjetet. p. 191, C. 

* The word in Plato is l^iaypa^iiiia, not as shown by 

Asi’s Index. 

* Ficinus has—" discursum ao ratiocinium—” 

* Compare Phileb. ( 81, where I should have remarked that the con¬ 
nexion between speaking to another and speaking to oneself, that is, 
thinking, is shown by the difference between fpainv in the active voice 
and fpatt<r9ai in the middle. 

* Hence we can perceive the connexion between pea and Ipia. 

’—’ Ficinus has “ descendat in corpus—” 

Ficinus has “ in corpus hoc mersa est,” as if his MS. read ipfie- 
PMat in lieu of ipjiifiaaOijvat — 

*—• The words between the brackets are an interpolation, and properly 
omitted by Ficinus. 

” Although aM tovto v6ij<nt leaXtlro might perhaps stand by supply¬ 
ing ovopa after aM tovto, yet one would prefer to omit aM tovto, or 
to read aSrii v6tiatt, answering to “ipsa intellectio’* in Ficinus. 

11—11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 
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wlien the soul existed apart from the body, called Cogitation, 
but is now Physical Thinking. Now Physical Thinking is 
called by him (Plato) both a simple science, and a fledging' 
of the soul; and sometimes, recollection, From these sciences 
that are simple. Physical and Scientiflc Reason, which exists 
in Nature, is composed. Since then there is Reason existing, 
both Scientific and Opinionative, and there is a Cogitation 
existing and Sensation, there are also things, that are subjec¬ 
tive to them; as for instance, those, that are perceptible by 
mind, and those likewise, by a sense. 

Now, since of things perceptible by mind some are primary, 
as ideas, and some secondary, as species, which, being (im¬ 
pressed) on Matter, are inseparable from it. Cogitation is 
twofold, one of the primary, and another of the secondary. 
And again, since of things perceptible by a sense, some are 
primary, as qualities—for instance, colour, whiteness,—but 
some according to accident—as white mixed with another 
colour,—and, moreover, "a congregated mass,^ as fire, honey,— 
so there is sensation, one part of whieh is of primaries, and 
called itself primary; and another of secondaries, (and called) 
secohdary. Of the primaries, perceptible by mind, Cogitation 
judges, not without Scientific Reason, ’by means of a certain 
apprehension, and not by a discourse in detail;’ but of the 
secondary, a sense judges not without Opinionative Reason; 
but of the congregated mass, Opinionative Reason (judges) not 
without a sense. Now since the world, perceptible by mind, 
is a primary perceptible, but that, perceptible by a sense, is a 
congregated mass, of the world, perceptible by mind. Cogita¬ 
tion judges, ^together with Reason that is not without rea¬ 
son;* but of that perceptible by a sense Opinionative Reason 
(judges) not without a sense. 

Since then there is Contemplation and Action, right reason 
does not judge in a similar manner of things, which fall under 
Contemplation, and of what are to be done; but in the case of 
Contemplation it looks to the truth, and to what is not in that 

' Here is an allusion to Phtedr. p. 249, C. D. 

’ This in modern metaphysics would be called " a concrete sub- 
sfcince." 

’ Ficinus has “ per comprehensioncm quandam atqne disenrsum—” 
Since /iird \6yov dift'ers not an atom from ovk ayev \6yov, it is 
probable that p(ri) \6yov is from an interpretation, especially as oiiK dvtv 
Myov is properly balanced by oit avtv attiBitnui. 
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condition; but in the case of things to be done, to what is 
appropriate, and what is strange, and *what is being done.' 
For by having a natural notion of what is beautiful and good 
we make use of reason; and referring to these natural notions, 
as to some determinate standards, we decide, * whether any of 
these things are in this state or in a different one.* 

[5.] About the Diahctic element and its aim. 

The most elementary part of l^ialectic Science he deems to 
be, first, the looking upon the essence of every thing whatso¬ 
ever, and then, upon what relates to its accidents. It looks 
upon each thing, as it is in itself, either from above, in the 
way of Division or Definition, or from below,* in that of Analy¬ 
sis ; but on the accidents of, and that which exist in, essences, 
(it looks) either from the things contained, through Induction, 
or from the things containing, through a Syllogism ; so that, 
according to this account, in Dialectical Science there is a 
dividing, and a defining, and an analyzing, and, morcover, that 
which is inductive and syllogistic. Now the dividing is the 
separating a genus into its species, or a whole into its parts j 
as when we separate the soul into the rational, and ‘that 
affected by circumstancesand again the (so) affected into 
the irascible and the concupiscible. The division too of the 
voice (is) into the things signified; as® when one and the same 
word is referred to many things; and the division of accidents 
into things subjective; as when we say of good things, that some 
are so, as regards the soul, some, as regards the body, and some 
are external; and that of things subjective into accidents; as 
when we say of men, that some are good, some bad, and some 
between (both).® It is necessary then to make use. of the 
separation of the genus into its species for the purpose of 
knowing thoroughly each thing by itself, and what it is ac¬ 
cording to its essence. But this cannot take place without 

' Ficinus has, what (he sense requires, “ quid agendum, quid non,” 
which plainly leads to H vpaKreov xai iiri, in lieu of ri to Trparrofuvoy. 

’ Ficinus has more briefly, “ boiiane an mala sint singula, dijudi- 
camus.” • 

^ Ficinus has “ vel ordine converse,” as if his MS. read y ivaraXiv 
instead of kotuBiv. 

* Ficinus has “ irralionalem—” 

‘ I have adopted uf from ed. pr. in lieu of rol— The two words are 
constantly confounded, as shown by Markland on Iph. A. 153. 

' Compare Martial’s “ Carmina sunt bona, sunt mediocria, sunt mala 
plura.” 
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a Definition. Now a Definition is produced from a division 
after this manner. Of the thing, that is about to fall under a 
Definition, it is requisite to take (in the first place)' the genus; 
’ as in the case of man (the genus) is an animal and then to 
separate it, according to its proximate differences, descend¬ 
ing to the species; as, for instance, to rational and irrational, 
mortal and immortal; so that if the proximate differences are 
combined® with the genus, ^that proceeds from them,'* there 
exists a definition of man. 

But of Analysis there are three kinds; one is an ascent from 
things perceptible by a sense to the primary perceptible by 
mind; another is an ascent through things (fully) shown® and 
obscurely shown to propositions not to be demonstrated and 
without a middle;® and another is that, which ascends from 
an hypothesis to principles not hypothetical. Now the first is 
something of this kind; as if we should proceed from the beauty 
relating to the body to the beauty relating to the soul; and 
from this to that in pursuits; and from this to that in laws; 
and then to the wide sea® of beauty; and then, after having 
proceeded thus,® we should discover ®what remains, namely, 
beauty itself.® The second kind of Analysis is something like 
this. It is requisite to suppose what is to be sought, and to 
see what things are before it, and to show these from what 

' I have followed Fioinus, whoso version, “ in primis caperc,” shows 
that vfuTov has dropt out after TTpay^invoc. 

*—“ Here again I have followed in part the version of Fieinus, “ genus 
hominis animalfor the Greek wg dvSpwirov rA JiSov 1 cannot understand. 

“ Fieinus has “ adjiciantur, “ as if his MS. read irpoariOiUv, not awn- 

*—* I cannot understand rif airSiv, nor could, I think, Ficinns, 
who has omitted those words. I could have understood tov avTuv 
5pov— “ tlio definition arising from them—” 

‘ The antithesis evidently demands >i Si Sid t&v SiaSsiKvvfiii’iov, not 
Stucwfiivtitv simply. 

‘ On the word n/itooc, applied to a proposition, see H. Stephens in 
Index to Thes. Grwe. Ling., who remarks at the same time that the in¬ 
terpretation put upon tlmt word by A. Gellius is at variance with its 
derivation,—a’proposition without a middle. 

’ Fieinus has a different metaphor, “ ad ipsum—fontem.” See p. 2G6, n. * 

• Fieinus has “ per hunc modum—gradatim,” as if his MS. read ovrw— 
rard weifa— 

•—♦ Such is evidently what is required by the train of thought. Fieinus 
too has “ ipsum per so pulchrum—” as if his MS. read nirS tS kuXov, 
not Xourov ri avri tovto koXSv : where however, the author wrote to 
XoiirAv bv abro rb koXov. 
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come after, by ascending up to those before, until we arrive 
at the first and what is acknowledged; and beginning (again),* 
from this we shall descend to what is sought by the Syntheti¬ 
cal manner. For instance,^ I am seeking, whether the soul 
is immortal; and after supposing this very thing, I inquire 
whether it is always moved; and after showing this, whether 
what is always moved is self-moved; and again, after showing 
this, I consider whether what is self-moved is a beginning 
of motion; and then, whether a beginning is unbegotten; 
^ which is laid down as being acknowledged,® inasmuch as the 
unbegotten is likewise the Indestructible; from whicli, as 
from a thing quite clear, making a beginning I will put to¬ 
gether a demonstration of this kind—If a beginning be a 
tiling unbegotten and indestructible, that, which is self-moved, 
is a beginning of motion. Now the soul is a thing self- 
moved ; it is therefore indestructible, and unbegotten, and im¬ 
mortal. But the Analysis from an hypothesis is of this kind— 
A person. Inquiring into a matter, lays down that very thing 
hypothetically; and he then considers what will follow upon the 
assertion so laid down; and after this, whether it is requisite 
to give a reason for the hypothesis; and, laying down another 
hypothesis, he inqirires whether what had been previously 
laid down, follows again'* the other hypothesis; and so he 
continues to do, until he arrives at some principle not hypo¬ 
thetical. 

Induction is wholly a method by reasoning, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the like to the like, or from particulars to generals. 
Induction is particularly useful for exciting notions connected 
with physics. 

[6.] On the kinds of the {so-called) Propositions, and on 
Syllogism. 

Of that portion of reasoning, which we call a Proposition, 
there arc two kinds; one is Affirmation, the other Negation. 
Affirmation is a thing of this kind—Socrates is walking about; 

' Since Ficinus has “ rursus incipientes,” he, doubtless, found in his 
MS. i’ a!) OQ^hiupot, not U apia/iivot — 

* This example conl.ains the leading arguments put forth in the Phffido, 
to prove the immortality of the soul on philosophical principles. 

’ Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, “ quod quidem, ut perspi- 
cuum, a cunctis admittiUir.” 

* This “ again ” seems very strange, where the sense requires rather 
“ still,” in Greek in, not jrdXiv— 
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but Negation is a thing of this kind—Socrates is not walking 
about. Of Affirmation and Negation, there is one kind re¬ 
lating to what is Universal, another to what is Particular. An 
Affirmation relating to what is Particular is of this kind— 
“ A certain* pleasure is a good:” a Negation is of this kind 
—“A certain® pleasure is not a good.” But an Affirmation 
relating to what is Universal is of this kind—“ Every dis¬ 
graceful thing is an evil:” a Negation is of this kind—“Not 
one of disgraceful things is a good.” 

Of Propositions some are Categorical, some Hypothetical. 
The Categorical are simple; as “ Every just thing is beauti¬ 
ful ;” but the Hypothetical point out a Consequence or Ee- 
pugnance. 

Plato makes use likewise of the operation of Syllogisms, 
when he is disproving or proving; when disproving false¬ 
hoods by a searching inquiry; and when proving truths by a 
certain kind of teaching. Now a Syllogism is-a reasoning, 
in wTiich, on some things being laid down, something neces¬ 
sarily turns out different from what has been laid down. Of 
Syllogisms there are some Categorical; others Hypothetical; 
and others Mixed. Of these the Categorical are those^ of 
which the assumptions and conclusions are simple proposi¬ 
tions j the Hypothetical are those, that proceed from hypothe- 
tieal propositions; and the Mixed are those, that combine the 
(other) two. 

The man® makes use likewise of Demonstrative (reason¬ 
ing),* in the dialogues ®that covertly lead (to truth),® and of 
Detective,® in those against the Sophists and young persons; 

'• * Here nt is found in an indefinite sense at the commencement of a 
sentence, contraiy to the genius of the older Greek language; and 
although that position has been defended by Hermann and others, yet no 
unexceptionable instance can be produced before the time of Demosthenes, 
when, as remarked by Elmsley, the language of Athens had already be¬ 
gun to lose something of its pristine purity. 

’ Ficinus has “ Plato—” 

* Ficinus inserts here “ argumentationibus," which I have adopted. 

*—* Such, I conceive, is the meaning of — Ficinus has “quid 

ad expqsitionem pertinent—” But that would be in Greek IJijyijrwoTc. 

* Ficinus, unable to understand satisfactorily ivS6ioi{, gives, as usual, 
a double version, “ probabilibus vero et apparentibus—” Unless I am 
greatly mistaken, Alcinous wrote McimcoTc, which I have translated 
“ Detective ;” for such are the dialogues written against the Sophists, 
like those introduced in the Gorgias, and agmnst young men, like Meno 
and Alcibiades. 
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but the Litigious, against those called peculiarly Litigious, as, 
say,* for instance, Euthydemus and Hippias. Of the Cate¬ 
gorical, whose forms are three, the first is that, *in which 
the common extreme is first the predicate, and then the ^sub¬ 
ject ; the second is, in which the common extreme is the pre¬ 
dicate in both; the third is, in which the common extreme is 
the subject in both.® Now the Extremes I call the parts of 
Propositions; as in the Proposition, “Man is an animal,” 
we call “ Man ” an extreme, and so too “ Animal.” Accord¬ 
ing to the first, second, and third forms, Plato frequently asks 
reasons.® According to the first (he argues)* thus in the 
Alcibiades®—“Just things are honourable. But honourable 
things are good. Therefore just things are good.” Accord¬ 
ing to the second, in the Parmenides,® thus—“ That which 
has no parts, is neither straight nor round. But that which 
partakes of figure, is either straight or round. Hence that, 
which has no parts, does not partake even of figure.” Ac¬ 
cording to the third in the same book thus —“ That, which 
partakes of figure, has some quality; and that, which partakes 
of figure, is bounded; therefore that, which has some quality. 


' So I have translated ^Ipe after EiiOvStiiwv : for is frequently 
used for eiirl, especially in the Meno. See p. 246, n. ‘—•. 

’ I have adopted the phraseology of Ficinus, when translating the 
Greek, ii* ip b icoivAc 8poc ro5 piv KaTtiyoptirat, Tip Si iwoiearai' rov Si 
Sivripov, Iv ip 6 KoivSt hpej dp^orfpwj' icanjyoparoi’ roO S( rpiVow, iv ip 
0 KoivSs Spec apipoTepiitv irSiciirai. And hence, perhaps, is to be under¬ 
stood what is meant by Olympiodorus .on Platon. Alcibiad. p. 126, ed. 
Crenzer, where the words vwoiuipivov and KartiydpiiTcu are found in two 
antithetical sentences. 

’ Such is the literal version of Ipiar^ \6yovc. But as Ficinus has 
‘‘ disputal,” one would fancy he found something else in his MS., were 
it not that we meet with roi( AiroStrucoAc—Ipuroipivowc shortly after¬ 
wards. Since, however, no Proposition could be said to ask a question, 
it will be asserted perhaps that ipwr^ \6yovs means, “ he proposes reasons 
by means of questionsa meaning, which Stephens, in Thes. Gr. i. p. 
1903, D., says he was the first to point out; while rode vvoBeTixoic— 
ipiaTupivovs would signify “ hypothetical reasons givep by means of 
questions.” 

‘ After “sic,” answering to oSruc, Ficinus adds “argumentatur,” 
what I have adopted. 

* In Alcibiad. I. ) 2.3. • In Parmenid. § 23. 

This is not a quotation from, bu^ an argument founded upon, the 
Parmenides. With regard to the text, Ficinus has, “ Quod flgura par- 
ticipat, quale est quod figure participat, flnitum est; quod ergo est quale, 
finitum estwhich is, what the Greek is not, unintelligible. 
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is bounded.”’ * And in many books we shall find hypothetical 
reasons asked by him; and especially in the Parmenides we shall 
find them such as these'—“ If the one has no parts, it has 
neither a beginning, a middle, nor an end, ’ nor has it a limit 
and if it has not a limit, neither does it partake of figure. If 
then the one has no parts, neither does it partake of figure.” 
According to the second hypothetical form, which the majority 
say is the third, according to which the common extreme fol¬ 
lows both the ends, he asks® in this manner—“If the one 
has no parts, it is neither straight nor round. (But) if it 
partakes of figure, it is either straight or round. If then it 
has no parts, it does not partake of figure.” And yet accord¬ 
ing to the third form, but the second with some persons, ac¬ 
cording to which the common extreme leads both, he asks^ 
thus in the Phsedo—®If, after we have received the know¬ 
ledge of what is equal, we have not forgotten it, we know it; 
but, if we have forgotten it, we recall it to mind.® And of 
the Mixed he makes mention, which thus build up (a reason¬ 
ing) from a consequence—“ If the one is a whole and limited, 
it has a beginning, a middle, and an end, and partakes of 
figure. ®Now, since the leading is so, so is the ending.”® Of 
those too, that pull down from a consequence, ’(it is most easy) 
to contemplate the differences in a similar manner.’ 

When therefore a person looks carefully into the powers of 
the soul, and into the difference of men, and the kinds of rea- 

’—' Ficinus has, more briefly, “ Argumentationes prjeterca, qute per 
siippositiones contextae sunt, crebras apud Platonem reperire licet, pr®- 
cipue Tero in Parmenide rationes hujusmodi.” 

’ The words between the numerals are evidently superfluous, unless 
we read f^it, in lieu of answering to “ liabebit ” in Ficinus. 

® Ficinus, “ ratiocinatur,” and in *, “argnmeiitalur.” See at p. 253, n. *. 

s_» The reasoning alluded to is in p. 75, C. D. 

' This formula is repeated in § 9. Ficinus has “ Verum antecedens, 
vcnim igitur consequens—” Stanley, “ But the Antecedent is true, there¬ 
fore the Consequent.” The formula, used by the Stoics, was, “ Si primum, 
secundum; atqui primum, secundum igitur—” as we learn from Apulcius 
de Dogm. Platon, iii. 

’—’ I have translated, ns if mavrtot had been corrupted into oBrw 
ITUS and Kurd wdvrn into Kara rovro, and p^arov had dropt out after 
^lapopdc— Ficinns has “ sic quodammodo dift'erentiffi considerantur—” 
as if he had found in his MS., or wished to read, al 3ia0opai Otmpovvrai, 
instead of rdg 3ia^opdc card roOro 0i<i>pi7iT&ai— for he doubtless saw 
that Kara rovro was at variance with the sense, and 6eupi7a9at with 
the syntax. Stanley, more briefly, “ Of those also, which overthrow by 
Consequence, the differences may be gathered out of Plato.” 
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soning, *and acutely perceives which of them are suited to the 
soul in this way or that, and being what himself by what 
and what kind of reasonings he can be persuaded, such a per¬ 
son, if he lays hold of a fitting opportunity for the use (of 
his faculties),* will become a perfect orator; and his oratorical 
skill would be justly called the science of speaking well. 

And of Sophisms too we shall find the method** delineated’ 
by Plato in the Euthydemus, if we carefully read^ the book; 
so that® it is indicated covertly, what Sophisms are in words, 
and what in things, and what are the solutions of them. 

Moreover he has pointed out secretly the ten® Categories 
in the Parmenides and the other dialogues; and he goes 
through the whole question of etymology in the Cratylus; and, 
to speak simply, the man is the most sufficient and wonderful 
in the business relating to Definitions and Divisions; all of 
which’ show forth especially the power of the Dialectic art. 

The matter of the Cratylus has a meaning of this kind. 
Plato inquires there whether names are from nature or im¬ 
position ; and he is satisfidd that the correctness of names is 
referable to imposition; not however simply’ so, nor acci¬ 
dentally, but so that the imposition follows upon the nature 
of the thing; for the correctness of the name is nothing else 
than the imposition, which agrees with the nature of the thing; 
nor is yet the imposition, whatever it may be, of the name, 
sufficient by itself® for correctness; nor is nature, nor the first 

' The whole of the matter between the numerals is thus represented 
by Ficinus in a form partly abridged, and transposed partly—“ delude 
temporis occasione considerata, certis affectibus hominnm proprias, qui- 
bus moveti possint, ratiocinationes adcommodarit.” With regard to the 
s^tax, it is evident we must read awBavrirai and livtirai, instead of 
atcQdvtrai and Sivarcu: for aiVfldvijrai would thus bo coupled with 
KariSy by rt, and ivvyrai follow ovoioy with the uaual ellipse of &v — 

’ In lieu of idOoSov, Ficinus found something different in his MS., as 
shown by his “ captionumque laqueos—” 

’ Ficinus has “ subinsinuatos—” 

* The oldest example of this sense of IvrvyxovHv is to be found, I 

believe, in Plutarch. * 

‘ This iian seems very strange here; and so, doubtless, thought Pici- 
nu-s whose version is “ Illic enim—reperiuntur.” Perhaps the author 
wrote %re ydp— not Hare xai — ^ 

* On the ten Categories, see Aristotle’s treatise under that title. 

’ Ficinus, “ quae duo,” in Greek ot Svo, which is preferable to at vdaai— 

' Ficinus, “ non temerc—” as if his MS. read dXAwf, not drrXwf— 

I have omitted, with Ficinus, xat airoxfiHnav after airapKij— 
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Utterance of the voice; but that which is (compounded) * of 
both, so that the peculiarity* of every name is laid down ac¬ 
cording to its aflSnity with the nature of the thing; for as¬ 
suredly, should what is accidental be imposed upon an acci¬ 
dental thing, it would riot signify what is correct; as if, for 
instance, we should give to a map the name of a horse; since 
to speak is some one of actions; so that a person Would not 
speak correctly by speaking in any manner soever, -but if he 
should speak in such a way, as things exist naturally. Now 
since to give a name to a thing, is a part of speaking, so is a 
name a part of speech; (and) to name a thing correctly or 
not would take place, not according to any imposition whatso¬ 
ever, but according to a natural affinity with the thing. Hence 
he would be the best name-imposer, who should mark out by 
the name the nature of the thing. For the name is an in¬ 
strument of a thing, not such as occurs accidentally, but *has 
a mutual relation by nature;’ and through it we teach each 
other the things, and we judge of them;* so that ®the name 
is something with a teaching, and'the instrument, that judges 
of the existence of each thing,’ as the shuttle is of weaving. 

* With regard to the Dialectic art, this too will lake place, (to 
wit,) to make use of names correctly. For as a man skilled in 
weaving would make use of a shuttle, through knowing its 
work, after a workman had manufactured it, so the Dialectician 
would, after the name-imposer had imposed the name, make 
use of it in a proper and advantageous manner. For it is the 
part of an artificer to make a rudder, but of the steersman to 
make use of it properly. So too the name-imposer himself 
would make a proper use of the imposition, if he were to make 
the imposition in the presence of the Dialectician, who knows 

' I have adopted the Supplement in Ficinns of “ compositum,” answer¬ 
ing to avva<p9h, which has dropt out, I suspect, after a^i^oiv— 

* I have translated, as if ri had been lost before- wavroj— Ficinus 
has “ omnis nominis rectitudo—” 

•-_» Ficinus has, more intelligibly, “ quod naturas congruum—” as if 
his MS. read something else than KaraXXtiXov. 

* Ficinus has “ naturamque discernimus— ” as if his MS. read avrCm 
rijv ^vaiv, not o4rd simply. Compare,.howeTer, Cratyl. § 12, liSttaKo/iiv 
Ti dXXuXovc eat rd vpay/tara liaKplvojuv, y fx't. 

’—* So jn Cratyl. 1. c./Ovo/ia didaaeaXiedv n tariv Spyavop xai dto- 
KpiTucbv Ttjs obatas- Hence Ficinus has improperly, “ atque distribuens 
uniuscgjusquc substantiam.” 
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the nature of‘the things that are the subject (of the names.)' 
And let so much be written down on the Dialectical question. 

[7.] On the Contemplative kind and its division. 

Now let us speak in order of the Contemplative kind. 

Of this we have said that one portion is Theological; an¬ 
other Ph 7 sical; and another Mathematical: and that of the 
Theological the end is *the knowledge relating to the first 
causes, and to what is the most above, and to principles 
but of the Physical to learn what is the nature of the Uni¬ 
verse ; and what kind of animal is man; and what place he 
occupies in the world j and whether god has any forethought 
respecting the Universe; and whether there are other gods® 
under his orders; and what is the condition of man with re¬ 
spect to the gods; but of the Mathematical, to consider ^the 
superficial and triply-separated nature, relating both to motion 
and an onward carrying on,^ and how it exists. 

Let then the Contemplation of the Mathematical portion 
be laid down summarily. Now this was received by Plato 
for the acuteness of thought, as sharpening® the intellect, and 
as furnishing an accuracy towards the consideration of things 
existing.® That too, which relates to Numbers, being a por¬ 
tion of the Mathematical, ^introduces an affinity, not such as 
is accidental, to an upward approach to things existing and 
it almost relieves us from the error and ignorance relating to 
things perceptible by a sense; and it co-operates towards the 
knowledge of existence, and *becomfes well-constituted, as 

' I have supplied “of the names” from the version of Ficinus, 
“ quee sub nominibus latentwho probably found in his MS. r&v ivtjtan 
inoKiiftivuv, not Tuv vwomitkvuv simply. 

’ Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has, more briefly, “supemarum 
causarum cognitio—” 

* Ficinus has “ ministri—" 

*—* Ficinus, more briefly and intelligibly, “planam et in tres por- 
rectam dimensiones naturam—” Perhaps the author wrote rqv iTriirUov 
Tt Kai oTfpsov /ilrpqmv, Kai rijv rpixv SuarriKvXav pwmv wtpi Tt ardatiot 
Kai Kivfimus Kai ipopdt — for otherwise there would be nothing to answer 
to the SuartiKvXav — 

* Ficmuq has “attingens”—^for his MS. probably read Biyovva, by a 
literal error, for dqyovsa. 

* Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ rerum divinanun.” 

Such is the literal'version of the words between the numerals. 
Ficinus has “non mediocrem ad divina percipienda vim prastat—” 
Stanley,—“ conferreth not a little to the understanding of things that are.” 

•—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “promp- 

VOT. VI. s 
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regards war, by means of the theory of tactics.® So too that 
relating to Geometry is the most fit for a knowledge of the 
good; at least when a person pursues Geometry, not for any 
practical purpose, but makes use *of it, as something ad¬ 
ditional, BO as^ to ascend to the ever-existing being, and not 
to waste his time about what is generated and destroyed. 
Geometry® is, moreover, very useful; for after its second in¬ 
crease there follows the contemplation according to it, which 
has a third increase. Useful likewise as a fourth subject for 
learning is Astronomy; according to which we shall contem¬ 
plate® the onward movement of the stars in heaven, *and of 
heaven,® and the artificer of night and ^ay, and of months 
and years; from whence ®by some familiar road® we shall 
search out® the artificer of the universe while proceeding from 
these subjects of learning, as from some basis and elements 
’(by degrees to higher matters).’ And of Music too we shall 
have a care by bringing the hearing of it to our ears. For as 
the eyes are constituted with respect to Astronomy, so is the 
hearing with respect to Harmony. And as, by turning our 
thoughts to Astronomy, we are led on the road from things 
seen to an existence unseen and perceptible by mind, so by 
listening to the voice of Harmony, we pass, in like manner, 
from things heard ® to those that are beheld by the mind itself ;* 

tumque ad certamcn propter conseguentiura rcrum ordinisque peritiam 
hominem reddit—” which is any thing but a translation—what Stanley 
has adopted in part—“ It likewise renders a man expert in military 
affairs, especially towards the ordering of an army, by the science of 
Tactics.’’ 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were rpoaxediftevos airy y, 
&ijTt —not wpoffxpwprvoc airy dc— 

* Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ Stereometria—id est solidorum 
dimensio,” doubtless from his MS., which read trrtpeofitrpi'a in lieu of 
yeuperpta, correctly; for thus the Mathematical has a fourfold increase 
ill Arithmetic, Geometry, Stereometry, and Astronomy. 

’ In lieu of ^eaaofuOa Ficinus found in his MS. Aedptfla, as shown by 
his “ inspicimns—” adopted by Stanley. 

‘ The words Kai ovpavov are properly omitted by Ficinus. 

Ficinus has “ quasi proxima quadam regione—” 

* Ficinus has “ investigamus,” as if his MS. read Jijroiptv, not Zjjrq- 
eo/itv — 

j—r Ficinus supplies, what is adopted by Stanley, as being requisite 
for the sense, “ et gradibus ad altiora—” 

»-_• Such is the literal translation of the Greek. But the very balance 
of the sentences plainly requires something of this kind; that “ as we arc 
led from tbipgs visible by Uie eye of sense to an existence visible by the 
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SO that,* unless we pursue in this way these subjects of 
learning, our contemplation on these matters will be incom¬ 
plete, and unprofitable, and nothing worth. For it is meet 
to turn quickly from things to be seen and heard to those, 
which it is possible to see* by the reasoning faculty alone of 
the soul. For the looking into Mathematical learning is a 
kind of prelude to the contemplation of things existing. For 
Geometry, and Arithmetic, and the sciences that follow upon 
thehi, although desirous to lay hold of the Being, yet are they 
in a dream ^respecting the Being, and unable to see it, as a 
day-dream,* through being ignorant both of the principles (of 
things) and of what are formed from those principles. They 
happen, nevertheless, to be very useful, according to what 
has been stated. From whence Plato said that such subjects 
of learning were not sciences at all.- Tlie Dialectic art is 
then a progression, that naturally ascends from Geometrical 
Hypotheses to the first principles of things and non-hypo- 
thetical. From whence he caUed the Dialectic art a science. 
But the subjects of (such) learning (he said) were neither 
opinion, through their being more clear than things per¬ 
ceptible by a sense; nor a science, through their being more 
obscure than the primaries perceptible by mind; but of bodies 
he says (there is)* an opinion; of the primaries a science; 
but of (such) subjects of learning a mental notion. He lays 
down too, that Faith and Fancy are something; and' that of 
these Faith is of things perceptiblei by a sense; but Fancy 
of resemblances and kinds. 

eye of mind, so we are led from things audible by the ear of sense to try 
things of rhythm inaudible except by tlie car of mind;” where the con¬ 
cluding words would be expressed in Greek,—dird t&v aKovarCiv M 
ri, dvriKoa ti fiij dirt row vov, pv9iioiiuva, instead of aVA tUv dKOvar&v 
M rd aiiTip dtupoviitva. For thus an ear would be attributed to the 
mind, as the eye is to it, in the verse of Epicharmus—NoCf 'Spy xai voSp 
drovei- rdWa Ku^d Kai TV^Xd —while in pv9iiovtuva there would be an 
allusion to the well-regulated harmony of tho spheres. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were diirr’, not £>c— 

’ Here again the balance of the sentences requires the mention of hear¬ 
ing as well ns seeing. Hence, as Plato has Xeyiopov-iurixovate nai dp- 
fioviat, one would prefer here, idiXv Kai dKoiuv fiSvoiv rye ’P»XVC 
\oywfi(p Kai dppoviy, 

’ On the difference between &vap and liwap see Blomf. on Prom. 495. 

‘ I have translated, as if tXvai had dropt out after ftimv— 
s 2 
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Since then the Dialectic art • is the most powerful of the 
subjects ■ of learning,^ inasmuch as it is conversant about 
things divine, and stable, on this account it is ranked ^ above 
the other subjects of learning,* and is, as it were, the coping- 
stone and guard. 

[8.1 Respecting the Primary Matter. 

After this let us speak consecutively about Principles and 
Theological Contemplations, commencing from on high from 
the primaries, and descending from them, and looking kito 
the creation of the world, and ending with the creation and 
nature of man. 

And let us speak first of Matter. 

This then he calls a mould, that receives® every impression, 
and a nurse, and a mother, and a space, and a thing subjective 
and tangible, (and) without sensation, and to be apprehended 
l)y s purious reason ing; and that it possesses a peculiarity of 
such a kind, th^rreceives all creations, and has the reputa¬ 
tion of a nurse by nourishing* them, and admits all forms, 
being itself without Figure, and Quality, and Species, but 
moulded into such, and fashioned, as if it were a mould, and 
put into a form by them, possessing no peculiar figure or 
quality. For there would not be any thing properly prepared 
for various configurations and forms, unless it were itself 
without Quality, and not partaking of these species, which it 
Tnust receive. For* we see that those, who prepare sweet¬ 
smelling ointments from oil, make use of the most sweet- 
scented ;® and those, who are desirous of fabricating figures 
from wax or clay, smooth down those substances, and render 

• I —1 Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ effioacior quam mathematica," 
as if his MS. read hrxcfonpov ruv fiaStnianKav in lieu of l<rxvfOTaTov 
ruv liaBtiitdrinv. 

s_J Ficinus has “ mathematicis universis,” as if his MS. read rSv 
^ladq/iaricuv — tUv iXiav instead of ruv iiadtiiutruv—ruv kotiruv, 
Stanley, “ it is put before all Mathematics, as a wall and fortification of 
the rest.” 

• I have, witli«Ficinus, omitted leai before wavhxk— 

• In lieu of ipeptiv I have been led to rpi^Eiv, from “ fovero ” in Ficinus, 
followed.by Stanley. 

‘ I have adopted ydp for Si, answering to “ enim ” in Ficinus. 

• In lieu of tAoeporarq*, the sense evidently requires dvoajtorarif, 
“the most without scent (ox if the oil had any scent, it would mterfere 
with scent of the substance, of which the ointment is made. 
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them shapeless in order that they may receive (new shapes).* 
It is fitting then for Matter which receives every thing, if it 
is about to receive forms universally, to be subject to the pos¬ 
sessing not one of their natures, but to be without Quality, 
and without form for the purpose of receiving forms; and 
being such, it would be neither a body nor without a body, 
but a body in posse,^ as we understand of copper, that it is a 
statue in posse,^ because, after having received the fqpn, it 
will become a statue. 

[9.] Respecting Ideas and the Efficient Cause. 

While matter retains the character of a Principle, (Plato) 
admits still other principles likewise, both the pattem-like, 
that is, relating to Ideas, and that of god, the father and the 
cause of all things. Now Idea is, as regards god, a mental 
operation by him; as regards us, the first thing perceptible 
by mind; as regards Matter, a standard; but as regards the 
world, perceptible by a sense, a pattern; but as considered* 
with reference to itself, an existence. For universally all that 
is generated according to a design ought to be generated for 
something. For® if any thing be produced from any thing, as 
my own resemblance is from myself, there must be a pattern 
previously laid down; ®and whether the pattern be within or 
without, each of the artificers, having the pattern in himself, 
on every side and in every manner, invests its form with 
Matter.® 

Now persons define Idea as the eternal pattern of things 
existing according to Nature. For it does not please the ma¬ 
jority of Platonists (to admit) that there are Ideas of works 
of art, such as of a shield, or lyre j nor yet of things, that are' 
contrary to Nature, such as of fever, and cholera; nor of what 
exists according to a part,’ as of Socrates and Plato; nor of 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were wc via Sixijrai axhl^ara, 
daxnnaTiVTa teafixovTac, not (if ivSixirai, avxv/tdrurra jrapsxovraf: 
which I cannot understand; nor could, 1 think, Ficinus, whose version is, 

“ donee flguree pristinse deleantur.” 

* So I have translated Suvd/iu, as being more intelligible than “ po¬ 
tentially,” Ae word adopted by Stanley. See p. 263, n. *. 

* Ficinus omits Utro 4 o/ji»ii>,probably as being superfluous. 

' I have adopted ydp found in ed. pr. 

*—• Ficinus has, more briefly, “ si exemplar baud omnino sit ab 
agente seorsum, ut quisque artifex in se ipso artifleiorum cxempla con- 
cipiens—horum deinde formas in materiam explicat.” 

' Ficinus renders card /tipos by ” particularium—” 
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things of no value, such as of filth and rotten thatch; nor of 
that, which exists with reference to something, as of a greater 
and superior; for Ideas are the notions of god eternal and 
perfect in themselves. 

Now that there are Ideas,' in this way too they exhort (us).' 
For whether the deity be mind or something mental, it has 
thoughts, and these too both eternal and not to be turned aside. 
And jf this be so, there are Ideas. For if Matter is on its 
own account without (a standard of) measure,^ it must meet 
with a standard from something else, that is superior and 
without matter; hence ®if the antecedent (is true), so is the 
consequent;® and if this be so. Ideas are certain (standards 
of) measures without Matter. Moreover, if the world is not 
such, as it is, from chance, not only has it been produced out 
of something, but by something; and not only so, but for 
something likewise. Now what could that, for which it has 
been produced, have been else than Idea ? so that thus there 
would have been Ideas. Moreover, if mind differs from true'* 
opinion, what is perceived by mind differs also from what is 
held as an opinion; and if this be so, ® [things perceived by 
the mind are difierent from those held as opinions; so that]® 
there will have been the primaries perceived by mind, and 
the primaries perceived by a sense; and if this be so, there 
are Ideas. Now mind does differ from a true opinion; so that 
there will have been Ideas. 

[10.] How it is meet to delineate the deity, and respecting 
his mental operation. 

We must now render an account, next in order, of the third 
principle, which Plato considers to be almost impossible to 
be told. We may however beded to it after this manner. If 
things are perceptible by mind, and these too not perceptible 
by a sense, nor with a participation in the things perceptible 

'—' Ficinus renders wapa/ivOovvrai by “probant—” Perhaps the 
author wrote mpifia riScvrai, “ make it passible,” as we should say. 

’ Such, I presume, is the meaning of dutrpoj, 

’—^ See p. 254,'*n. “. 

* The chain of reasoning evidently requires the omission of dXq0o5{, 
both here and shortly afterwards, where it is omitted by Ficinus. Per¬ 
haps the author wrote in both places dffTaOove, “ unsteady,” for such is 
the character of opinion, 

* The words between the numerals, with the exception of Hart, are. 
evidently an interpretation of rovro — 
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bj a sense, but belonging to some primaries perceptible by 
mind, there are simple primaries perceptible by mind, as there 
are primaries likewise perceptible by a sense, then the 
antecedent (is true), so is the consequent.* Now men—as 
being infected* with the suffering from sensation, so that, 
when they determine to think upon something perceptible by 
mind, they keep in their fancy that, which is perceptible by a 
; sense, so as to think at the same time of magnitude, and form, 
and colour—do frequently think not clearly upon things per¬ 
ceptible by mind ; whereas the gods, being freed from things 
perceptible by a sense, (do think) clearly and without a mix¬ 
ture (of fancies).* Now since Mind is superior to the living 
principle,^ and as the Mind, which is, according to its work¬ 
ing,® thinking upon aU things simultaneously and for ever, is 
superior to a mind in posse;^ and as ^the cause of that is 
better than this,’ ®and what exists is still above these,® this 
would be the primary god, as being the cause *of perpetually 
operating for the mind of the whole heaven.® Now he is 
operating, although unmoved himself, for that (mind), '“as the 
sun does for vision, when it looks for him,'® and as that, 
“which has the faculty of desire, excites desire," itself being 

' See p. 254, n. *. 

* On this sense of iriinrXaaOai and its compounds, see Ruhnken on 
Timtens in 'AvdirXjwc, and myself on Philoct. 522. Ficinus rendets 
" peiturbationc sensuum occupati.” 

* I have added “ of fancies,” for the sake of perspicuity. 

^ Such is frequently the meaning of ipvxij’ not “ soul.” 

* Ficinus renders car’ Ivipyeiav by “ actu—” 

* See at p. 261, n. 

'—' In Tovrov caWiwv 6 ainog roiroti there is an ambiguity arising 
from the repetition of rovrov. To avoid it, Stanley follows the version 
of Ficinus, “ intellectus ille hoc dcnique pulchrius, quod ejus est causa—” 

*—Here too is anotlicr ambiguity, proceeding from the union of 
dvuTcpb) and v^iarriuv. Ficinus has “quodque omnibus superex- 
tat—” as if his MS. read cot otrtp dvoirtpw ■aavTuv — with¬ 

out tn— 

’ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ isque 
causa est ut mundi mens semper agat—” as if he hadifound in his MS. 
ainog virdpxiw rou dei Ivipyeiv tqv vovv — without roS tjvpvavrog 
ovpavov. 

I cannot understand brar airif vpoojSyiwy, nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, who has omitted those words in his version, “ hand secus quam 
in oculum subjectum sol agit.” Stanley, “ as the sun upon tlie eye, 
when it tumeth towards him.” 

11—11 Ficinus has “ quod appetitur, immobile ipsnm, appetentem agi- 
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unmoved. At least in this way will this Mind likewise ex¬ 
cite the mind of the whole heaven. Now, since the primary 
Mind is the most beautiful, there must needs be the most 
beautiful thing placed under it But nothing is more beau-j 
tiful than itself. It would therefore be thinking for ever| 
upon itself and its own cogitaitions; and this its mental 
energy is Idea. Moreover the primary god is eternal, in¬ 
effable, perfect in itself, ‘that is, not wanting in any thing,* 
*ever-perfect, that is, for ever perfect, all-perfect, that is, per¬ 
fect in every way,® a divinity, holiness, truth, symmetry, 
good.® And I say not this, ns if giving a definition, but 
<as of one had in mind according to all.* He is a good,® 
because, being the cause of all good, ®he bestows kindness 
on alj things according to his power and a beautiful thing, 
’because he is (so) by himself more than that by nature 
and symmetrical;’ and truth, because he is the beginning 
of all truth, as the Sun is of all light; and he is the 
father, by being the cause of all things, and by putting into 
order the heavenly mind, and the soul of the world, with 
reference to himself and bis own cogitations. For according 
to his own vrill he has filled all things with himself, after 


tat—” where “ appetentem ” is probably a press error for “ appetitum,” 
answering to Spe^iv. 

‘—' As one can hardly believe that the author himself explained auro- 
riKiic by Tovriffriv iirpoahiji, it is probable that those two words, or at 
any rate one, roursanv, is an interpolation, as shown by its omission in 
Ficinns. 

8_j Tiie Greek is dtiriX^C, roureariv del rtXnof, iravuXijt, rovrian 
Ttavrti TtXuot. But the version of Ficinus more correctly “ semperque 
et undique absolute perfectus.” For he, doubtless, found in his MS. 
atiTt\i)s Kal TravTt) rlXeiof. 

•We must read either ri dyadiv, or, what would be preferable, dya- 
fldrqc, “ goodness.” 

*—* Such is the literal and unintelligible version of dj mri rdvra 
ivif voovftivov. Ficinus has “ ut unum potins cuncta contemplor.” 

‘ Here dya9iv is to be referred to dyafidrqj, as KaXbv in the next 
clause is to avppqrpia. 

*—Such is the literal version of itdvra tit bipa/ttv. Ficinus has 
more intelligibly, “omnia pro capacitate cujusque beneficiis replet—” 
i. e. " he fills all things with kindness according to the capacity of each." 

*—’ Such, I presume, is the meaning of aMt vo3 ^vau v\iov Ian xal 
oiUjttrfw, thus translated by Stanley, “ Fair, because he is in his essence 
both more and equaland thus by Ficinus, “ Pulchrum vero ex eo, 
quod ipsum natura plenitude ipsa et harmonia omnia omnia existit.” 
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having raised up the soul of the world and turned it to him¬ 
self, being the cause of that* mind, which, being put into 
order by the father, puts into order the whole of nature in 
this world. He is moreover ineffable, and to be compre¬ 
hended by mind alone, as has been stated j since he is neither 
genus nor species, ’*nor difference;* nor has there happened 
to him any thing either evil—for it is not lawful to state this; 
or good—for he would be such* according to the participation 
of something, especially goodness; nor difference—for this 
(cannot be)^ according to the notion of him; nor being with 
equality—for he has not been made a quality, nor perfected 
by quality; nor without quality*—^for he has not been de¬ 
prived of any quality, coming upon him; nor a part of any 
thing; nor as a whole, possessing any parts; *nor so as to be 
any thing the same® or different—for nothing has happened 
to him, according to which he is able to be separated from 
the rest of things; nor does he move, nor is he moved. 

Now (the) first notion of him will be that, which is accord¬ 
ing to the abstraction from (all)* these things; as we have had 
a notion of a point* according to an abstraction *from what 
is perceptible by a sense,* by thinking upon k superficies, then 
a line, and lastly a point.*® The second notion will be that, 
which is according to analogy somehow in this way. For the 

’ Ip lieu of ajrqc, which is without regimen, the sense and syntax 
require at'irov — 

’ The introduction of this clause seems out of place here; for the 
same point is touched upon just afterwards. One wquld have expected 
rather reasons to be given why god is neither genus nor species. 

’ Ficinus has “ talis—” He therefore found in his MS. roioDrof in 
lieu of oiroc — 

* I have adopted the Supplement that Ficinus offers in his version, 
“ fieri potest—” answering to oldv rt— which might easily have dropt 
out between airov and oire— 

‘ Ficinus has “ informis,” through mistaking the meaning of Siroiov. 

•—• Such is the literal version of the Greek, oiri &an raMv n ilvai — 
where it is difficult to account for the introduction of &gn—(lvai— 
for the flow of ideas would require- rather of« lari raMv rif — with¬ 
out rli/ai— similar to “ neque idem est cuiquam—” in ncinus. 

' Ficinus has “ horum omnium—” as if his MS. read roDruv vavraiv— 
what I have adopted. 

* Ficinus translates, here and in oq/tiiov by “ punctum,” which is 
in good Greek anyjiri, 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 
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‘ analogy which the sun has to the seeing faculty and to things 
seen, without being himself vision, but enabling it to see and 
them to be seen, this analogy * has the primary mind to the 
thinking faculty, and to the things thought of. For not being 
what ihe thinking faculty is, it enables it to think, and for things 
perceptible by mind^ to be thought of, by throwing around 
them the light of truth. But the third notion would be some¬ 
thing of this kind. A person, after contemplating the beauty in 
bodies, will then proceed to the beauty of the soul; and after¬ 
wards to that, which is in pursuits and laws; and then to the 
wide sea® of the beautiful; after which he will think of the 
good itself, and the lovely, and desirable, ^as it were a light 
that has appeared, and is shining out upon the thus ascending 
soul.^ ®In this way he thinks too upon god, on account of 
his excellence in a state of honour,® and that he is without 
parts, through there being nothing prior to him; for a part, 
and that, from which ®(any thing is composed),® is prior to 
that, of which it is a part; for the plane is prior to the bulk 
in a body, and the line is prior to a plane. By not having 
parts then he would be unmoved, as regstrds space and change. 
For if' he were changed, it would be either by himself or by 
another. Now if it were by another, that other would be 
more' powerful than he; but if by himself, he would be 
changed either for the worse or the better. Now both of 
these (suppositions) are absurd. From all which it appears 
that he'f is without body; which may be shown from these 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were avd\oyov, not \6yov— 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were de, not ydf)— 

• Here, as in p. 2!')0, n,', Ficinus substitutes " fontem ” for “ marc,” 
the proper version of iriXayoc. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “velut 
splendorem in animam, qu® illuc evolavit, subito refulgentem—’’ whose 
MS., if faithfully represented, must have offered a remarkable variation. 

‘Here too the version of Ficinus differs not a little, “ Hujusmbdi 
vero lumen deum ipsum esse ob excellentiam recognoscit; eumqne in 
primis sine magnitudine quantitatis agnoscit—” where the last clause is 
required to fill 'up the chain of reasoning. Not less at variance with the 
Greek is the version of Stanley, “ By this he comprehendeth god himself 
through reason of that excellence, which consisteth in adoration of him.” 

• The Supplement between the numerals has been adopted from 
“ aliqnid constituitur—” in Ficinus. 

' I have translated, as if the Greek were airbt, not airb— 
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proofs likewise. For if god were body, he would be Material 
and with a Form, through every body being a dual substance, 
composed of Matter and of Form united to it; which are as¬ 
similated to Ideas and partake of them in some kind of manner 
hard 'to be explained. Now it is absurd for god to be com¬ 
posed of Matter and Form. For he will not be simple, nor 
capable of being a beginning; so that the deity would be a 
thing without body; and from another point,' if he is body, 
he would be Material, and would be either fire or water, or 
earth or air, or something (produced) from them. Now each 
of these at least is not capable of*being a beginning; and he 
would be really* produced posterior to Matter, if'he were 
Material; which suppositions being absurd, we must under¬ 
stand him to be without body. For if he were body, he 
would be * destroyed, and produced, and changed.* But each 
of these events is absurd in his case. 

[11.] That Qualities are incorporeal. 

Qualities moreover can be shown in this manner to be incor¬ 
poreal. Every body is in a subjective state. But a Quality 
is not in a subjective state, but accidental. Body is therefore 
not a Quality. Every Quality is in a subjective state; but no 
body is in a subjective state. Quality therefore is not body. 
Further, one quality is the opposite to another qualjty. But 
one body is not so to another body; and body differs, as far 
. as it is body, in nothing from body; but it does differ in 
Quality, *and not, by Zeus, in bodies.* Qualities are therefore 
not bodies. And it is most reasonable, that, as Matter is de¬ 
void of Quality, so Quality should be devoid of Matter; and 
if Quality be immaterial, Quality will be incorporeal. *For 
if Qualities were bodies,* two and three bodies would be in 
the same place—a thing the most absurd. But if Qualities 
are incorporeal, that which fabricates them (would jje)° incor- 
' The Greek is at present ahritOtv, which is unintelligible. I have 
translated, as if it were originally dXXofijv— Ficinns has “ preterea—” 

’ Such is the meaning of oXXwc here; unless we read airrn—rijs 
liXiic— similar to “ materia ipsa—” in Ficinus. , 

*—* The natural order of events would be rather—" produced, and 
changed, and destroyed.” 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were, not tl yt fiijr — but d yip 
where yip yv is due to “ enimvero si—sunt—” in Ficinus. 

* I have translated, as if iv di) had dropt out after iadftanv— Com¬ 
pare aadpaTos if eii) just before. 
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poreal. Now there can be no other things that fabricate but 
incorporeals. For bodies are subject to suffering and to flow¬ 
ing, and to being not always in the same state and similar, 
and not permanent * and firmly fixed; * and even in ^cases, 
where they seem to be active in something, they are found to 
be previously passive in much. As then there is something 
clearly passive, so there must be something truly active. 
Now we should not find any thing else to be this, but what 
is incorporeal. , 

The, discourse then respecting the Principles of things 
would be of some such kind as this, when called Theological. 
Let us then proceed next in order to what is called Physical, 
beginning from some point here. 

[12.] On the Causes of the World, and further on its Ge¬ 
neration, Elements, and Arrangement 

^ Since of the things, which are perceptible by a sense accord¬ 
ing to nature and individually,* there must be some patterns de¬ 
fined, (namely) Ideas, from which Sciences and Definitions are 
produced—for * besides all men a certain man is thought of, 
and besides all horses a certain horse*—and generally, besides 
living beings a living being not generated and indestructible, 
in the same manner as from one seal there are many impres¬ 
sions, and of one man ten thousand likenesses upon ten thou¬ 
sand, the Idea (itself)* being originally® the cause of each 
being such as it is itself—it is a thing of necessity that the, 
Woidd should have been fabricated by the deity, as the most 
beautiful composition, while he was looking to some Idea of a 
World, as being the pattern of this World, made, as it were, 
after the resemblance of that Idea, according to which it was, 
after being assimilated, worked out; while the deity came by 
a most wonderful forethought and mode of life® to fabricate 
the World) because he was good. He fabricated it therefore 

'—' Ficinua correctly omits sai l/tirila, as superfluous after fdvifta— 

»_> The version of Ficinus presents a remarkable variation, “ Corpo- 
talium omnium, quae secundum naturam distincta, invicem efliciuntur.” 

Ficinus has, more intelligibly, “ prater singulos homines, homi- 
nem ipsum intelligere decet; et preeter equos singulos, ipsum equum—’’ 

* I have introduced “itself” from “ipsa” in Ficinus, adopted by 
Stanley. 

* Ficinus omits — 

' I cannot understand diatrav here, nor could, 1 think, Ficinus, whose 
version is “ optima norma—” 
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from the whole of matter; which moved about in no order and 
superfluoualy, previous to the generation of heaven; and taking 
it away from its disordered state he led it to the best' order, 
and he adorned its parts with becoming numbers and forms, ’so 
as to discriminate* how fire and earth exist at present with 
reference to air and water—things that exhibited previously 
merely® foot-marks,^ and (were) the receptacle of the powers 
of the Elements, and were without reason and without mea¬ 
sure shaking Matter and were shaken by it. ®For from each 
of the four elements, as a whole, he generated the World;® 
and from all fire and earth and water and air leaving out 
neither any part or power, through 'having reflected,® in 
the first place, that it was requisite to be a body and a pro¬ 
duction, and altogether tangible and visible; since without 
fire and without earth it was not possible for any thing to be 
either visible or tangible. According then to a fair reason 
he formed it of earth and fire. But since it was requisite for 
some chain to be in the midst of both of these; and since the 
divine chain is that of proportion, which has by nature the 
power to make itself and what are united with it one; and 
since the World was not a plane—for one middle power would 
have been sufficient—^but spherical—and required two mid¬ 
dle powers for the fitting together—on this account, in the 
midst of fire and of earth, both air and water were arranged 
according to the manner of a proportion; ^so that, as fire is 
to air, so air should be to water, and this last to earth, and 
conversely;* and *by nothing being left from without, he 

' Since Ficinus has “ pulchrum ordinem—” perhaps his MS. read 
icaXi}]/— which would lead to dpivrijv xal ieaXXi<rrj)»— “ the best and 
most beautiful—” 

’—* Ficinus has “ ut ea mundus sit proportions contextus.” 

’ I hafe supplied “ merely ” from “ solum ” in Ficinus. 

* On ixvfi see at § 13, p. 271. 

*—* Ficinus has “ex integris enim quatuor elementis, eum com- 
pegit." 

‘ Ficinus has “ prtecidebat,” by a press error for “ prtevidebat—” 

■ '—’ Ficinus has, more fully, “ ut quemadmodum se habet ignis ad 
aerem, sic aer ad aeuam; utque aer ad aquam, sic et aqua ad terram; 
ac rursus, ut terra ad aquam, sic aqua ad aerem; utque aqua ad aerem, 
sic aer ad ignem.” For he probably did not follow so much the MS. 
before him, as the passage in the Timseus, p. 32, A., to which there is an 
allusion. See too Tim. Locr. iii. § 6. 

•—« Ficinus has “ ex eo instt]mr, quod nihil extra mundum reliquit, 
unicum ilium fecit.” 
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made the World his only begotten,® *and assimilated it, ac¬ 
cording to number, to the Idea, that was one 0.* He made 
it, moreover, without disease and without old age—^inasmuch 
as nothing could come to it, naturally able to corrupt it—and 
self-suflicient, and in need of nothing from without; and he 
put round it a spherical form, the most regular kind of figure, 
and the most capacious, and the most easy to be moved. But, 
since it requires neither vision nor hearing, nor any thing else 
of that kind, he did not attach to it organs of such a kind for 
ministering (to the senses)and after taking away the other 
kinds of motion, he gave it only the circularly-progressive, 
which has an affinity with that of Mind and Thought. 

[13.] Respecting the Configuration of the World; and 
that each of its forms is analogous to the World and its 
Elements. 

As the things, of which the World consists, are two, 
(namely,) body and soul, of which the former is visible and 
tangible,® but the latter invisible and intangible, the power 
and constitution of each happens to be different. For its 
body® is generated from fire and earth and water and air. 
These four substances did the fabricator of the World take 
together, while they were not, by Zeus,® preserving the order 
of the elements; and he gave to them the form of a Pyramid, 
and a Cube, and an Octohedron, and Eikosihedron, but, above 
all, a Dodecahedron. And as far as Matter assumed the form 
of a Pyramid, it became Fire, ®that form being the most 
piercing,® and made up of the fewest triangles, and in this 
manner the most attenuated; but as far as (it assumed the 
form) of an Octohedron, it took the quality of air; and as far as 
that of an Eikosihedron, it had the quality of water; and the 
form of a Cube he assigned to earth, as being the most solid 

>—' Ficinus has, more clearly, “ et idea sute, qute unica est numero, 
parem.” 

’ I have supplied “to the senses” from “obsequiiun sentiendi” in 
Ficinus. 

’ In lieu of oirriv, Ficinus found probably ^Gaprhv, answering to his 
“ corruptioni obnoxium—” adopted by Stanley. 

* I have adopted, from ed. pr., aStjui avrov in lieu of airov simply. 
Ficinus too, “ corpus—mundi.” 

’ Ficinus omits fid iia here, as he frequently does in his version of 
Plato, through his dislike of the oath. 

•—Ficinus has “ ea quippe figura tenuis—” But there is notliing in 
the Greek answering to “ tenuis.” 
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and stable; but he made use of the form of the Dodecahedron 
for the Universe. But more than all these was the Plane of 
the nature of a Principle. For Planes are prior to Solids. 
And of the nature of a Plane there are, as it were, .some two 
progenitors, ‘the most beautiful,' in the form of right-angled 
triangles; one, the Skalene; the other, the Isoskeles; the 
Skalene having one angle a right angle,' and another two- 
thirds (of a right angle), and the remainder the third (of a 
right angle). Now the former, * [I mean the Skalene triangle,]* 
is the element of the Pyramid, ahd Octohedron, and Eikosi- 
hedron; the Pyramid consisting of four equilateral triangles, 
each of which is divided into six Skalene triangles, as de¬ 
scribed already; but the Octohedron in like manner of eight, 
each of which is divided into six Skalene; and the Eikosihe- 
dron (in like manner)* of twenty. But the other, * [I mean the 
Isoskeles,]‘‘ becomes the constituent form of the Cube; for 
when four Isoskeles triangles come together, they make a 
Square; from six squares of which kind is formed a Cube. 
But for the Universe the deity made use of the Dodecahedron. 
Wherefore there are seen ®[in heaven]® the forms of twelve 
animals in the circle of the Zodiac, and each of them is di¬ 
vided into thirty parts. And nearly so in the case of the 
Dodecahedron; which consists of twelve pentagons, (each)® 
divided into five triangles, so that, as each consists of six tri¬ 
angles, there are found in the whole Dodecahedron three hun¬ 
dred and sixty triangles, being as many as there are parts in 
the Zodiac.' Matter then, being fashioned into these forms by 
the deity, was moved at first with (indistinct)^ footsteps, and 
without order, but was subsequently reduced into order by the 
deity, while all things were fitted together according to a pro- 

'—' Ficinus omits tSi KoXXtffra— words that ought to follow rather 
jrpdyova just before. 

’—^ After ri /iiv irpdrepov one would omit Xlyu ri (rxaKtivhv rpiy- 
avov here, just as Fiemus omits a little below (*—^*) after ri ti Hrepop the 
words Xsyw li) ri iVomclXic— ^ 

* I have adopted the Supplement in Ficinus, “ similiter," to which 
there is nothing answering in the Greek. 

‘ The words tv oipavif are omitted by Ficinus. 

° I have introduced, what Ficinus has supplied, “ unusquisque,” 
wanting in the Greek, where itcaaruv might easily have dropt out before 
iioTt tKaarov — 

’ This word seems absolutely requisite for the sense; although fxvi) is 
found by itself in § 12, p, 268. 
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portion with each other. These things, however, when sepa¬ 
rated, do not remain at rest, but have a ceaseless shaking and 
communicate it to Matter. Wherefore being bound to the 
circumference of the World, they are driven on with it; and, 
while so driven on, they are carried against ^ch other, the 
thinner particles into the places of the grosser; and by this 
means there is left no vacuum, destitute of some body; and as 
this inequality continues, it gives rise to a shaking; for by 
these particles Matter is shaken and they by it. 

[14.] Respecting the Soul of the World, and the Spheres, 
and the Stars. 

’ Bodies then has (Plato) introduced for the instruction of the 
Soul, touching the powers that are exhibited in it.* For since 
we judge of each of things existing by the Soul, he has fairly 
placed in it the Principles of all existing things, in order that, 
while contemplating each of the things that fall under it, ac¬ 
cording to their affinity and proximity, we should represent to 
ourselves its being in harmony with its acts. By saying then 
that there is a certain existence perceptible by the mind, which 
is indivisible, he has represented to himself another existence 
likewise, relating to bodies, which is divisible, by showing that 
he is able to lay hold by intellect of each of these existences; and 
by seeing that, as regards things perceptible by mind, there is 
an identity and a difference, and (so too) as regards things 
perceptible by a sense, from all these he has made the Soul a 
contribution.* For either the like is known by the like, which 
is the favourite doctrine of the Pythagorean, or the unlike by 
the unlike, which is that of Heracleitus, the Physical philoso¬ 
pher. But when (Plato) says that the World has been generated, 
we must not understand him, as if there were once a time, 
when the World was not; but because ®it is ever in genera¬ 
tion,* and shows forth something as a cause more ancient than 
its own constitution. And even the deity does not make the 
Soul ever existing of the World, but puts it in order. And 

'—' Ficinus has, more briefly, “ Ex corporibus itaque animffl vires 
investigare concessit.” For he could not understand clearly, nor do I, 
the Greek— tic rdf tUv liupatvopiviitv Iv rg ^vxg Swafumv — where the 
noun is wanting, required by rdc—for tho article cannot be taken here 
in a partitive sense. 

* On the word fpavoc, taken in its natural or metaphorical sense, see 
Casaubon on Theophrasti Character., p. 281. 

• Instead of tori, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. tvtan : 
for his version is “ perdurat— ” 
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in this way he might be said to make it, by arousing up, as 
if from a drowsiness *or heavy sleep,* and * turning to himself 
both its mind and itself,^ so that, by looking to what is per¬ 
ceptible by his mind, it'may, while eagerly seeking his no¬ 
tions, assume species and forms. It is plain then that the 
World is a thing of life and intellectual. For the deity being 
desirous of making it the best (work),® made it consequently 
both with life and intellect. For tht^ whi(^ is with life^ is, 
■* taken as a whole, a completed work superior to that^ wUcb, 
taken as a whole,^ is without life; and the Intellectual than the 
non-intellectual; although perhaps by the mind not being able 
to subsist without a thing of life, but by the life being extended 
from the centre to the extremities, ® it , has happened, that it 
surrounds the body of the World in a circle and entirely con¬ 
ceals it, so that it stretches along the whole of the World, and 
in this manner binds and keeps it together;® ®and that the 
particles without have a power over those within.® For that, 
which is without, remains uncut; but that, which is within, is 
cut into seven circles, divided from the commencement into 
double and triple intervals. Now that, which is compre¬ 
hended by the (portion) of the sphere remaining uncut, is 
very like to the same r but the cut (like to) the different. For 
the movement of the heaven, which embraces all things, ’is 

’ The words between the numerals are, perhaps, an interpolation. 
At least Ficinus has “ ex profundo quodam somno,” as if he did not 
find Kapov in his MS., or did not understand the word, explained by 
Suidas, “ the aberration of mind arising from drinking wine.” 

* Ficinus, more briefly, “ ad se ipsum ejus mentem—convertit—” 

® Ficinus supplies, what is requisite for the sense, although wanting in 
the Greek, “ opus—” as if lovov was found in his MS. between yip 
and af.r4v— 

■*—* I have translated SXov 8Xow, “ taken as a whole,” words not found 
in the MS. of Ficinus, or omitted by him, as being obscure. 

»_» Ficinus more briefly, and with a change in the position of the 
words and sentences, “ mundi corpus totum circulo complexa est, uni- 
versum quippe circumtegens, singulis ejus communicata {^iculis eoque 
pacto insolubili connectit vinculo, incolumenque conserlat.” I have, 
however, been content to change Sii ytavrit wepdxuv coFinto vtpUxtiv 
Kai Sii jraj/rif— 

•—« Ficinus has “ atque ea vis animee, quse extra restitit, partes ejus 
intimas antecedit.” 

'—’ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Stanley’s is, '* being not 
uncertain, is one and ordinate—” that of Ficinus, “ cum minime peiva- 
getur, unus est, ordinemque prtecipuum servat,” 

VOl. VI. T 
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not-wandering/ as being one and in order; but that, ■ which 
is within, is various, and changed by risings and settings j and 
hence it is called wandering.' But that, which is without, is 
carried along to the right, by being moved from east to west; 
but that, which is within, conversely to the left, from west to 
east, * meeting the world." The deity made, moreover, the 
constellations and stars; and of these some not wandering, 
the ornament of heaven and of night, being very many in 
number; and ®(the planets), being seven,® for the generation of 
number and time, and the exhibition of things existing. For 
an interval in the movement of the World has produced Time, 
^the image, as it were, of eternity,* which is a measure of the 
staying® of the eternal World. Birt the non-wandering stars 
are not similar in power. The Sun is the leader of all, show¬ 
ing and illuminating all things. But the Moon is seen in the 
second rank, on account of her power; and the other planets 
proportionally, each according to its own share. Now the 
Moon makes the measure of a month,® after it has com¬ 
pletely gone through its own revolution, and overtaken the 
Sun in such (a time)but the Sun in that of a year. For 

i—• Ficinus, "At vero subjectorum progressus varius orlibusque et 
occasibus permutatur; unde peivagatio quiedam et oberratio nuncu- 
patur.” 

*—’ Ficinus lias “ superiori resistens.” I confess I cannot understand 
cither the Greek or the Latin; and the less so, as in a passage, similar 
in other respects, nothing similar is found in Tim. Locr. p. 97, C. 5 4, 
where, however, from the words rd Si ras (xivdircuc) tH trtpie—aird 
iewepa;— wo6’ eut —iirava^tpdpevo— ffv/iirtpioiveiTai —ry rairii ^op^, 
Kpdroc !•' Kdirpip icdppov—-one ought perhaps to elicit hero, ti 

wdvra laxovaa riv row Koapov Spopov —^where Spopov might have been 
ewily lost before IJqpiovpyqtrE. By comparing however the reading of 
Ficinus with the words of Cicero in Somn. Scipion. 4, “ Huic (extimo 
orbi) subjocti sunt septem, qui versantur contrario motu atque coelum ’’— 
quoted by Ast on Bpinom. § 9, rptlj S’ in ^opdj Xiyupiv (rfiw) bri 
oijed voptvopiviav — iVa Si — 3v KaWtar’ av nc (r6v) avia Koapev 
wpooayopfiioi, ivavnog Ueivois %vpraai mpeierat —another reading 
might perhaps be elicited. 

’ Ficinus', followed by Stanley, has “ Qute vero vagantur numero 
septem,” as it his MS. read tTrrd irXavijTcu Svra, not iirrd owro— 

*—* tompare Tim. p. 37, D. § 14. 

* In lieu of poytjg, Ficinus perhaps found something else in his MS., 
for his version is “ status mensura," adopted by Stanley in his “ the 
measure of the state—” • 

® So Horne Tooke said that “ month ” comes from “ it mooneth.” 

' Ficinus, unable to understand Iv roaovnp, has omitted tliosc words 
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after it has gone round the circle of the Zodiac, it completes 
the seasons of the year j while the rest make use singly of 
their own periodical revolutions, which are beheld, not by or¬ 
dinary persons, but by the properly instructed. Now from 
all these revolutions the perfect number and time is completed,* 
when all the planets, after arriving at the same point,* obtain 
such an arrangement, that a straight line being conceived to 
be let fall ®from the non-wandering sphere* to the earth in 
the manner of a perpendicular, the centres of all* are seen 
upon that line. There being then seven spheres *in the 
wandering sphere,* the deity made seven visible bodies out of 
a substance, for the most part fire-like, and fitted them to the 
spheres, formed out of the circle of the different and the wan¬ 
dering. And he placed the Moon in the first circle •'after the 
Earth;® and the Sun ha arranged for the second circle, and 
Lucifer and the so-called sacr^^ star of Hermes into the 
circle, which moves with a velocity equal to the Sun, but at a 
distance from it; and above the rest,® (each) in its own sphere,® 
’®the slowest of them lying under the sphere of the non¬ 
wandering, which some call by the name of the star of 
Saturn;'® and that, which is the next after it in slowness, by 
the name of Jupiter, under which is that of Mars. But in 
the eighth the power, which is above, is thrown around them 

and so too has Stanley; for they are wanting in Tim. p. 39, C. I have 
retained them, conceiving that had dropt out, written in MSS. 

* Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ complebitur,” as if his MS. read 
m/iTXriptis iarai, not oro/iwtpaiolrai, “is passed through.” Compare 
Tim. p. 39, C., rbv rektov ivtavrbv vXtiipol — 

* So Ficinus renders atipMov. See at § 10, p. 265, n. *. 

’—Ficinus has “a supremo circulo—” 

* In lieu of abrUv Ficinus found in his MS. wavTuv, as shown by his 
version—" omnium,” adopted by Stanley. 

‘ Ficinus has “in orbe circumvago—” 

I cannot understand /ter’ avrijv, nor could, I think, Ficinus; 
whose version is, “ circulo supra terram—” or else his MS. read Mp 
Tt^v yijv— Stanley has, “ in that circle, which is next thj Earth—” 

* I do not remember to have read ebewhere of the star of Mercury 

being called “ sacred.” • 

* I have, with Stanley, introduced “ each,” requisite for the sense. 

* Ficinus has “gradatim disposita,” as if his MS. read something 
answering to “ gradatim—” 

io_io Ficinus, more briefly, “ tardiorem sane omnibus Satumi stellam 
in proxima sub non errantc circulo sede locavit,” as if he found in his 
MS. TtavTuv, adopted by Stanley, in lieu of avrUv — See above, n. ^ 

T 2 
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all. And all these are living intellectual beings, and gods, 
and of a spherical form. 

[15.] On Damons and the Elements, ^wUh which they are 
combined} 

There are other Daemons likewise, which a person might call 
created gods, according to each of the Elements. Some are 
visible, others invisible, in .ffither (hot air) * and Fire, and in Air 
(cold air)* and Water; so that no part of the World is without 
a share of life, nor of a living being superior to the nature of 
man. To these are committed all under the Moon, and upon 
the Earth. For the deity is himself the maker of the Uni¬ 
verse, and of the gods and daemons. Now ®the Universe will 
not have,* according to his will, a dissolution; but the rest his 
children lead according to his command, and * doing what they 
do^ in imitation of him; and from whom are rumours, and 
* voices (from heaven),* and dreams, and oracles, and whatever 
is made an art of by mortals in the way of prophecy. ®Now 
the Earth lies in the midst of the whole (circles),^ ®and is 
twisted round the pole, which is stretched through all,* the 
guardian of day and night, and ®is the oldest of the gods 

‘ Ficinus omits avvv6iuov, probably as being scarcely intelligible. 

*—* On the difference between aiS^p and dijp, see' my note on Pro- 
meth. 88. 

* I have, with Stanley, translated, as if the Greek were rA Sh nav 
Mciv oix — not 8 Sr) irav \iaiv ovk — where tja has been ob¬ 
tained from “ habebit” in Ficinus, who adds too “ in posteram,” as if his 
MS. read M tA XoijtAv after wav— 

‘ Ficinus has merely “singula transigentes,” not understanding 
perhaps the formula, wporrovrec, 'hua. wpdrrowaiv, of which many ex¬ 
amples are given by Abresch and Blomfleld on Agam. 67. I have trans- • 
laled, as if icard had dropt out between xai and /li/tqmv— 

*—‘ On xXpAAvtc and Amlat see Wyttenbach in Julian Oral. i. p. 62. 

*—* All between the numerals would more correctly close the pre¬ 
ceding section. 

' The sense requires “ circles,” in Greek kvkKuv, which might have 
dropt out easily alter 8X<uv— 

’—* Ficinus,has “ circa discordiam agitationemve, qu® per totum por- 
rigitur coarctata,” supplying the words “ circa (where however there is 
a press-error, probably (or ‘ extra ’) discordiam agitationemve,” as if his 
MS. read iaTaaiaaros ovaa, or something similar; and while from “ por- 
rigitur” it is evident that, in lieunf rtrayiuvov, it read rirapivov, what 
I have adopted, it is no less evide&t that nis MS. omitted woXov. At all 
events riranivov is confirmed by Tim. p. 40, C., where three MSS. read 
nrayidvov — 

’—* On this notion see Tim. p. 40, C., and Tim. Locr. p. 97, D. § 5. 
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in heaven,® and, after the soul of the World, furnishing us 
abundant food; about whom the World revolves, she being 
herself a star, but who, through her being a thing equally 
balanced, remains lying in the middle, and similar to those 
surrounding her. But the .®ther is separated towards the 
most outward parts, and to the sphere of the non-wandering, 
and to that of the wandering; and after those spheres is that 
of the Air; and in the middle is the Earth with its own 
moisture.® 

[16.] About the gods, toko are offsprings; and that the 
deity enjoined upon them the making of man. 

When all had been put into order by him, he left three re¬ 
maining kinds of living beings, the winged, the aquatic, and 
the foot-walking. These the deity enjoined upon his offsprings 
to make, in order that the things moulded by him might not 
be immortal* They then, after they had borrowed from the 
primary matter certain portions for definite periods, as if they 
were to be paid back again, fabricated mortal things of life. 
But when there was respecting the race of Man, as being the 
nearest related to gods, again a care both to the father of all, 
and to the gods, his offspring, the artificer of the Universe 
sent down upon earth the souls of this race, equal in number to 
the stars; and after he had placed ®each soul in a star, as in 
a vehicle connected with it,® he did, in order that he might be 
without blame, lay down laws, fixed by Fate, after the manner 
of a Law-giver; that from the body should arise mortal af¬ 
fections, first, sensations, then pleasure and pain, and fear 
and anger, and that the souls, which obtained a mastery over 
these (feelings), and were not controlled by them, should live 
justly, and arrive at the star, connected with them; while they, 
who were overcome by (their own) injustice, should come in 
their second birth to the life of a woman; and, if they did not 
cease then, at last to the nature of wild beasts; and that the 

' The sense evidently requites “ mortal,” or else we must read Sirwc 
uiva rd irr’ airov rXaaOivra, “ in order that only the things moulded by 
him might be immortal.” To avoid therefore the difSculty, Ficinus has 
altered the literal meaning of the words by translating “ Nam si ipse h»c 
etiam genuisset, immortalia nata fiiissent—” what Stanley has adopted. 

The Greek is i>t tig 2x9/*“ rb aiwoitov anaaas '■ but the 
Latin of Ficinus, adopted l;y Stanley, “ qnamlibet antea cognato astro, 
tamquam vehiculo—” From both united it is easy to elicit dg derpov, 
wf oxq/ui, rb eewo/wv, iKaarag— 
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end of their labour should be to overcome what had grown 
upon them, and to return to* their proper state. 

[17.] Respecting the body and the members of man, and 
the powers of his soul. 

The gods then, in a leading manner,* moulded man from 
Earth and Fire and Air and Water, after borrowing certain 
portions with the view of repaying them. And, after putting 
them together with invisible bolts, they worked out some one 
body, and bound the master portion of the soul, sent down to 
the head, after placing as a substratum the brain in the manner 
of a ploughed field; and they put around the face the organs 
of the senses, to fulfil their fitting office. And they formed 
the marrow *out of the smooth and straight triangles,* of 
which the elements were composed, for it to be the generation 
of semen; but the bone from earth and marrow wetted,^ and 
frequently dipped in water and fire, and the nerves from bone 
and flesh; but the flesh itself was created out of a saline and 
acrid substance, like something fermented. And they placed 
around the marrow, bone; and around the bones, nerves; 
and through the means of the nerves were produced the bend¬ 
ings and bindings of the joints; and coverings for them by 
means of the flesh applied over them, here white, and there 
tawny,* ®for the great utility itself of the body.® From these 
were the internal viscera likewise put into folds, both the 
belly and the entrails rolled around^ it, and higher up from 
the mouth (came) *the arteries and the opening of the larynx,® 

* Injieu of 'i^tv i\6t7v, I have translated, as if the Greek were Uiv 
ivi\6iXv —similar to “ habitum jam redierint ” in Ficinus. 

* I scarcely understand Trpoqyow/jsi'wf, nor could, I think, Ficinus; 
whose version is “ in primis—” from whence came Stanley’s “ first—” 

’ Compare Tim. p. 73, B. § 49. 

* Ficinus has “ os—coegerunt,” as if his MS. read ama^fiivTiap in 
lieu of StvSivTuv. 

‘ Ficinus, “ alba turn plurima,” as if his MS. read iroSXijs in lieu of 
ireXiac. 

•—‘ Fioinus„“ad decorem et usum viventis—” the'original of “for 
beauty and use ” in Stanley. He found, therefore, in his MS., something 
difierent from irp^c al/rb rh tvxptjerov trwjuari. 

' One would have expected rather napd rairiiv, “ along it,” in allusion 
to the folds of the colon. 

•—• I have adopted the versicm of Ficinus, " arteria et fistula fauci- 
um—” and so in part hw Stanley, “ the as^a Arteria and the (Esopha¬ 
gus —” The Greek is apriipia sal ijidpvyK — 
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one of which goes to the stomach, and the other to the lungs. 
The food too is ai-ranged along the gut, comminuted and 
macerated by the breath and heat, and thus passes on to the 
whole body, according to its peculiar changes; while the 
two veins, that proceed along the spine, from opposite sides, 
infold the head and meet each other, and divide themselves 
* hither and thither* into many parts. The gods then having 
made man, and bound ^ to his body the soul to be its mis¬ 
tress, located that, which rules according to reason, about the 
head, where is the commencement of the marrow, and nerves, 
and mental aberrations, according as they are affected; while 
the senses likewise lie around the head, as if they were the 
leading power of spear-bearing guards. In this spot is also 
that, which reasons, and contemplates, and judges. But that 
portion of the soul, which is affected by circumstances, they 
placed lower down, namely, the irascible about the heart, and 
the concupiscible about the lower belly and the parts about 
the navel; of which mention will be made hereafter. 

[18.] On the sense of Sight, and on light, and the formation 
(f images in mirrors. 

After placing in the face the light-enduring* eyes, they 
enclosed^ in them the light-like portion of fire; which being 
smooth and dense, they conceived to be the brother® of the 
light of day.® Now this ’runs through the whole of the eye, 
and especially the middle of it, in the most easy manner, (as 

'—' The Greek axitfivrai re yovv ivBtv — where, in lieu of the unin¬ 
telligible yovv, I have translated, as if the Greek were, r’ iv6cv xai irOiv, 
a formula found in Tim. p. 46, C., and restored by myself on .Slsch. 
Bum. 95, to Eurip. Iph. T. 941; and to the passages thisre quoted I could 
add not a few more. 

' Ficinus, ‘‘ conjunxenmt—” as if his MS. had read mvliisavTte, 
not ivSioavTCQ — A similar var. lect. in Tim. p. 45, B., where one MS. 
offers ivliaavTts for Ivlri’rovrei. t 

’Sol have translated literally “ light-bringingfor the eyes 

do not bring light, but bear it." Stanley, “ the eyes, conduits of light—” 

* Ficinus, “ accendere,” as if his MS. read icoSqijtav, not naStlpJav— 

’ On the metaphorical sense of foimd in Tim. p. 45, B., see 

Blomf. on .ffisch. S. Th. 490. 

* Ficinus, “ divini,” probably a press error for “ diuml—” 

’—' Ficinus, “ passim per oculos manat, venim per pupillas purins ube- 
riusque transcurrit,” thus avoiding fhe tautology in eaflapwTorov and 
fiXucpiviararov. Both thefe words are, however, found in Tim. p. 45, B. 
in contiguous sentences, but not, as here, in juxta-position. 
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being) the most pure and dears'^ 'and having a sympathy with 
the light without, as like has with like,* it furnishes the sense 
of sight. Hence when light has departed at night or become 
obscured, that, * which flows from us,* adheres no longer to the 
air that is near; *but, being kept within, it smooths down and 
disperses* the emotions within us, and becomes the bringer-on 
of sleep, by which the eyelids are closed; and when there is a 
great quietness, * slumbers fall upon (us)^ with short dreams;® 
but when some emotions are still lefi frequent® phantoms are 
produced around us; andvin this way are formed visions, that 
become, according to a' direct road,'* some, day-dreams, and 
some,® night-dreams; and after these the image-makings, ex¬ 
isting in mirrors, and other things, that are transparent and 
smooth, are perfected, not otherwise than by refraction, ac¬ 
cording as the mirrors have a convexity, concavity, or length; 
for the appearances will be different, through the lights being 
reflected to different parts, and slipping-oflF® from the con¬ 
vexity, but coming together to the convexity. For thus in 
some cases *®the left and the right are seen on opposite quar- 

■—* I have translated, as if the Greek were Hn, not rh, — tlKiKfm4<na- 
Tov — similar to bv tovtov vup iIXiKpivkt in Tim. p. 45, B. 

•—J Ficinus, " quod qnidem extemo fulgori simile contextum simili ac 
corroboratum—which seems to have been obtained from Tim. p. 45, C., 
UviirTov, bpoiov wpif 8/ioiov, ^vuwayks yevofuvov. 

>_» Ficinus, followed by Stanley, “ Quo fit ut, sese ad interiora recipi- 
ens, demulceat atqae resolvat—” 

* I have translated, as if fiiiXv had dropt out after l/tviwTovatv. For 
though the pronoun is omitted in Tim. p. 45, E., ytvojiivtic bi iroXXqc 
/iiv titnixiac Ppaxvovtipog iirvos lfiriirra~ yet as uiv is there perfectly 
useless, and omitted in one MS., the author probably wrote r)/ilv— 

•—» Ficinus, “ somnus ferme sine insomniis surrepit.” 

• Ficinus, “ frequentia confestim—” thus rendering crvxi'd by two words. 

’ A.Ithough Mvupiav is found in Tim. p. 45, D., 1 confess I do not 

understand its meaning in either place. 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were rds piv Birap, rdg Si tar’ 

Svap — not Birap n Kai Svap — Ficinus, “ seu verse eeu falsee.” See at 
§ 7, p. 259, n. »-•. . 

* I confess I cpnnot understand inaXiaOmvbvrav here. Had a MS. 
offered diroXiaSByran/, I would have suggested ijrtKairBivTov, “ driven 
off,” to balance tnvubvrmv — -And so probably found Ficinus in his MS. 
At least his version is, “ a convexo quidem repulsa atque dispersa—” 

Alcinous, by his brevity, has obscured what is sufficiently clear in 
Tim. p. 46,_B., where nothing is to be found answering to 1^’ iSv Si xari 
r6 law, which I confess I cannot understand. Ficinus has “ in aliis pari 
modewhat Stanley has adopted, “ in others alike—” 
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ters; in others, according to equality;'® and in others, what 
is at the bottom is changed to what.is at the top, and con¬ 
trariwise. 

[19.] Of the other senses, and for what purposes they are 
created. 

Hearing has been created for distinguishing sound. It 
commences from a movement about the head and ends at the 
seat of the liver. And sound is that, which passes through 
the ears and brain and blood' in succession, until the soul is 
struck. An acute sound is that, which is moved quickly; 
a grave, slowly; a great one (is what is moved) with much 
(force); a small one (that which is moved) with Uttle (force). 

Following upon these there has been put together the 
power of the nostrils for the perception of smells. Now Smell 
is an affection, descending irom the veins in the nostrils to 
the places^ about the navel. But it does not happen that the 
kinds of it have received a name, except two, ®the most be¬ 
longing to a genus,® (namely) the sweet-smelling, and the 
bad-smelling, which have the appellation ®of painful and 
pleasant;' but (it does happen) that all smell is denser than 
air, and thinner than water; ®and properly the things, in 
which the genus of Smell is reasonably said,® that have not 
obtained a perfect change, but have a participation in air and 
water; ®and these are according to smoke and fog;® for 

' This mention of blood, found likewise in Tim. p. 67, B., is to be 
attributed, perhaps, to the Imowledge of the fact, that sound is conveyed 
easily along a liquid. 

’ In lieu of Tonuv, one would prefer nSpoiv, “ pores —” ' 

’ Such is, perhaps, the proper version of ytviKUTarmv— which 
Ficinus, unable, I suspect, to understand, renders “ prseter duas com- 
muniores—” ‘ Ficinus, “ suavitatis et nausete—” 

* Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the Greek, where 
ed. pr. reads 4;jelc Si Iv ale— instead of evpiag Si iv ole — Ficinus, 
“ proprie autem in iis odoris genus accidit—” Stanley, " for odour is 
properly said to be of those things —” 

9—8 Ficinus, more intelligibly, “ ergusmodi suat, quee ex fomo et ea- 
ligine conficiuntur.” Plato, in Tim. p. 66, D., has ifUTq^aKXovToc ydp 
'iSans **C iipa, dspof rt tl{ iidoip, Iv rip /ttraiid TOVTuv yeySvaeiv Sa/uii 
Kvifwaaai ivtaal n, xdirvoj dlf q Spix^tl — for so that passage should be 
read, in lieu of yiySvaeiv titrl rt Sapai Upwcutai icdirvoe t) bpi\Xti— for 
the sense is," all scents are produced and rise up, like smoke and a fog.” 
To meet, however, the difficulty in the Greek, that passage has been thus 
translated, “ for odours are generated by the change of water into air, or 
of air into water; and all these are either smoke or vapour.” 
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through these changing into each other the sense of smelling 
is completed. 

And Taste too have the gods made the judge of juices the 
most varied, by extending to the heart the veins from it,* that 
are to be the provers and judges of the juices; for these, 
*when brought together and separated,* according as the juices 
fall upon them, define the change in them. Now there are 
seven varieties in juices; sweet, vinegar-like, rough,‘salt-like, 
sour, bitter. And of these it happens that the sweet is of an 
opposite nature to all the rest, diffusing familiarly* its mois¬ 
ture about the tongue; ‘but those, that stir about and tear 
its skin,‘ are acrid; those, that inflame and *run upwards,* 
are pungent; those, that have a detersive power so great as 
to cause it to waste,® are sour; those, that are quietly cleansing 
and detersive, are salt-like; but of those, that contract the pores 
and unite’(their parts), the more rough, are harsh; while those, 
that produce a less effect, are bitter. 

But the power of the Touch has been prepared by the gods 
to lay hold of things warm and cold, and soft and hard, and 

' How the veins could be extended from yivati, which is not the organ 
of tasting but the act, I cannot understand. By comparing, however, 
Xim. p. 65, D., '6aa /thv yap tiaiovra vipi rd ^Xt/Sio, oiov wrp SoKi/ttia, 
rijj yXdirrijj rtra/tiva M Ttpr xapSiav, it is easy to see that Alcinous 
wrote avrii yXiurrijc— not air’ avTij (— On the other hand, some person 
seems to have wished to read ytimus for yXiluraric in the Timieus; for the 
version is, “ whenever any thing falls on the small veins around the tongue, 
which are the arbiters, as it were, of the taste, stretching to the heart—” 
* Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has more intelligibly, “ dum dilatan- 
tur varie atqne contrahuntur—” 

* I cannot understand oi’icttwc, nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose ver¬ 
sion, adopted by Stanley, is “ etenim humorem linguae imbibitum per- 
fundit atque delinit—” 

‘In lieu of roAf di Xonroici rove KVKSivrap re xai oTraparrov- 
rac, AStif, Ficinus has merely “ acer turbat atque dispergit.” For doubt¬ 
less he could not understand, nor can I, roic ti Xoixoif-^ And hence 
I have translated, as if the Greek were roAj di Xdrrovc aurqj— 

*—* I confess I do not know what is meant by tif ri avai Beovrag in 
the Greek, or by the Latin of Ficinus, “ ad supers evolat—” Stanley 
has “ some hea'i and fly upwards, as the hot.” Perhaps the author wrote 
tig rd avu oivov (i. e. ovpavov )— “ to the upper parts of the palate—” 
On this meaning of obpav&g, see Schaefer on Dionys. dc Composit. Verbor. 
§ 14, p. 164. 

, • The sense requires, not avvrriKtiv, but rijicttv, as translated. Ficinus 
has merely “ qui vehementer abstergit et liquefacit—” Stanley, “ others 
being abstersive, dissolve it.” 
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light and heavy, and smooth and rough, so as to judge of the 
differences in them; and we call things, that receive a touch, 
yielding; but those, that do not yield, resisting. Now this 
happens according* to the bases of the bodies themselves. For 
those, that have a larger base, are ’stable, and fixed to their 
seat;’ but those, that stand® upon a small one, are yielding 
easily, and are soft and change their place easily. Now that, 
which is rough, would be with an unequal surface combined 
with hardness; but that, which is smooth, (would be) what 
is with an equal surface combined with tliiokness. Moreover 
as the properties of cold and heat are the most opposite, they 
are combined from opposite causes. For that, which by the 
sharpness and roughness of its particles cuts through (a thing),* 
produces the property of heat; but the thicker particles ® (pro¬ 
duce) cold; while by their ingress they drive out the lesser, 
and compel the small ones to enter on the other hand® into 
their vacant place.® For a shaking and trembling takes place 
then; and upon this occurring the property of cold arises in 
bodies. 

[20.] On the Heavy and Light. 

It is by no means proper to define the Heavy and Light by 
the up and down; for there is neither the up nor the down. 
For since the whole of heaven is like a sphere, and ’formed 


' I have translated, as if the Greek were icard, not irapd— 

* Ficinus, “ stabilia ac solida—” as if his MS. read anfii, not 
ttpala— 

‘ Ficinus, evidently dissatisfied with has adopted a less 

specific term, “ utuntur—” I have translated, as if the Greek were 
i<nS)Ta — But jSt/Swra is defended hy viciiKU U iaov (tti (XfuKpov jSatvti — 
in Tim. p. 62, B. 

* I have translated, as if n had dropt out before rd— for Stariftvov 
requires its object. 

*—‘ Unable to understand ddpoitepiffnpov—IJwfloivTwv—^laio/iiwuv 
a — I have translated, as if the Greek were aSpofufiarffa — iidiSoivTa 
— Pitt^6iuva — remembering the words in Tim. p. 62, B., rd—/xeyaXojat- 
pianpa eiaiSvra, rd v/UKdrepa i^uBovvra — Ficinus, “ frigida vero, quod 
ingressu pigrius, dum teuuia quidem expclluntiu:, ct m illorum sedes 
crassiora penetrare coguntur—” which is evidently a bold attempt to 
make something like sense out of words, which, taken literally, are un¬ 
intelligible. 

' Although ixtivuiv seems to be defended by si’c rdp iKiivuiv — Upap in 
Tim. p. 62, B., yet I have translated, as if the Greek were rqv ye 

' Ficinus, “ in convexa superfleie aqualiter iBvigatam—” as if nis 
MS. read xuprdrqrot iu lieu of wrdc— 
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Bat the lungs they planned, for the sake of the heart, to be 
soft and ’ without blood, and with cavities,* and sponge-like, 
in order that the heart, while leaping, according as anger was 
boiling, might have a softening down; but the liver for ex¬ 
citing the feeling of desire in the soul, and for rendering it 
gentle, * by having a sweetness and bitterness;^ and more¬ 
over for making manifest the prophetic power in dreams; for 
there is shown in it®the power carried on from the mind 
through what is smooth and thick and brilliant;® but the 
spleen for the sake of the liver, in order that the former may 
cleanse the latter, and render it brilliant, ‘and at least receive 
to the same the differences, generated by certain diseases 
around the liver.® 

[24.] On the division of the parts of the Soul. 

That the Soul is tripartite according to its powers, and that 
its parts are distributed to their own place according to reason, 
we may learn from hence. In the first place, the things, se¬ 
parated by nature, are different. ®Now that, which has the 
property of suffering, is naturally separated from that, which 
has the property of reasoning;® since the latter is conversant 
about things, perceived by the mind; but the former about 
things painful and pleasant, ®and still further what has the 
property of suffering, being about things with life.® Secondly. 

Kai KanStiaav Sr) aM IrravOa, are oiarpovv sal aypiov Ope/i/ia in lieu 
of —Sh rb Toiovrov ivravBa (if dypiov Opeiiita. 

' In lieu of dvatfiov, atipayyaSii, Ficinus seems to have found ir 
his MS. dnitoevra mpiyyiibr )— for his version is “ ventosos et instai 
fistula! cavos—” 

’ and *—* To understand these two passages, the reader must tun 
to the Timieus, p. 71, B.—D. § 46. 

•—* Ficinus, “ utquo putredines corrodentes, qua! quibusdam morbii 
circa jecur affluunt, in splenem continue delabantur—” as if he had fount 
in his MS. dta^0opdf jif abrbv — where haij>9op&s would answer tt 
aKaOdpaiai in Tim. p. 72, C., 'irav rivff isaBapmai yiyvtiivrai Sid votovi 
(Ttiparof irepi rb ijvap — while, instead of rairbv, which 1 cannot under 
stand, one would prefer iavrbv— For though rairbv seems to be de 
fended by Tim.ji. 72, D., rawavoupevof ti’f rairbv ivviZu, it only seems 
since the antithesis in p'eyat sal birowXof ailaverai plainly leads to ra 
rreivoifuvoc ti’f ro iyieivbv ivvi^ei. Stanley’s version is—what is no ver 
sion—“ so that those corruptions, which by some diseases are contractei 
about the liver, retire thither.” 

*—‘ Ficinus, “ natura vero segregatur, quod rationem habet, et quo( 
rationi subjicitur.” Stanley, “ passionate and reasonable are separate' 
by nature.” 

-• Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ficinus, more fully 
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since the part, that has the property of suffering, and that, 
which has the property of reasoning, are different by nature, 
it is meet for them to be in separate places. For they are 
found to be at war with each other. Now nothing is able to 
be at war with itself; nor can the things opposed to each 
other stand together ' at the same time about the same object.' 
At least in the case of Medea, anger is seen to be at war with 
reason; for she says—* 

I know how great the ills I’m about to do; 

But rage has a pow’r greater than *my counsels.’ 

And in the case of Laius, when carrying off Chrysippus, de¬ 
sire is at war with reason; for he says— 

‘Alas! this thing from god* to man's an ill, 

When, what is good, one knows, but uses not. 

Still further Ms it presented to the mind,® that the property 
of suffering is different from that of reasoning, from the care 
of the property of reasoning being one thing, but that of suf¬ 
fering another; for the former is effected by the discipline of 
teaching; the latter by the practice of morality.® 

[25.] That the Soul is immortal. 

That the soul is immortal (Plato) proves by proceeding in 
this manner. The soul brings life to whatsoever she is at¬ 
tached, as being a thing born with herself. Now that, which 
brings life to any thing, is itself non-recipient of death; and a 
thing of this kind is immortal. If then the soul is immortal, 
it would be indestructible likewise. For it is an incorporeal 


“ (^uinetiam ratio hominibus duntaxat, pars autem perturbatiouibus ob- 
aequens. ceetoris quoque vivcntibus competit.” 

’ Ficinus, more fully, “ circa idem secundum idem eodem tem¬ 
pore.” * 


’ In vs. 1075, 6. , „ • • 

’ Although r&v lii&v (SouXtc/jdrwv is found in the MSS. of Euripi¬ 
des, and in those of the different authors, who have quoted this passage, 
yet' the very balance of the sentence requires something like « 
icfxiuawv hv koK&v ^ovXivjiaTiiiv — i. e. “ But rage has greater power 
than good thoughts—” or tUv yi vo5 jSoeXewjidrwv ; which is nearer to 
the conjmon reading, tUv ifiuv jSowXjepdrwv. 

*—* Since Plutarch, ii. p. 33, E., offers rod’ fjdt) 9tlov— perhaps Eu¬ 
ripides wrote either rdS’ rlXSt 6uov— or rod’ jjicet OtXoy— 

’—® Such is the proper version of iraplvrarai. Ficinus rendci’S * plane 
patebit—” wh.at Stanley has adopted. 

“ Ficinus, in lieu of »;flotP£, seems to have found in his MS. fwac: wr 
Ids version is “ consuetudine et cxercitatione—” adopted by Stanley. 
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existence, (and) not to be changed in its substance, and per¬ 
ceptible by mind, and invisible, and of one form; "(and) 
therefore not to be put together;* not to be dissolved; ®not 
to be scattered about.* But the body is altogether the con¬ 
trary ; it is perceptible by sense; visible; to be scattered 
about; to be put together; of many forms. *The soul too, 
being by means of the body close upon what is perceived by 
a sense,® ^becomes giddy and is troubled, and, as it were, 
drunk;* ®but being close upon what is-perceived'by mind, 
she becomes itself of itself composed and tranquil;® nor is 
she like to that, by which, when she is close to it, she is 
troubled; so that she is rather like to what is perceived by 
mind. Now what is perceived by mind, is naturally ®not to 
be scattered about, and indestructible.® 

Moreover the soul naturally ’takes the lead.’ *Now that, 
which naturally takes the lead, is like to what is divineso 
that the soul, ®by being like to what is divine, would be in¬ 
destructible, and incorruptible.® (Again,) the contraries, that 
have no middle term, and exist, not according to themselves, 
but by some accident, ‘“are constitufed by nature to be pro- 

r 

• *—* Ficinus renders oils oiv davvderos by “nonne igitur et sim¬ 

plex?” But an interrogation here would be out of place. Stanley’s 
version is, “ Hence it must be simple; neither can it be at any time dis¬ 
solved and corrupted.” 

’ Ficinus omits dmHaaroc. ^ 

3_» Ficinus has “ Prteterea animus, cam per corporis sensus ad ilia, 
quse sensibilia sunt, desoendit—^ while Stanley omits all between “ The 
soul” and “ drunk.” 

*—* Ficinus renders [Ktyyif by “ angitur—” and omits olov iu9ia, 
not remembering that Alcinous had in mind Phmdon, p. 79, C., iXiyytf, 
iitrtp luBvovaa (r) fvxv )— « 

* All between the numerals is wanting in ricinus; while Stanley 
renders, most strangely, “ When the Soul adhereth to those things, which 
are perceptible by intellect, it acquiosceth.” 

• Ficinus, “ semper incorruptibile.” 

r_r Ficinus, “ corj^ri dominatur—” the origin of “ doth naturally 
preside over the body ” in Stanley; who adds, “ not the body over the 
spul.” _ ' 

t—j Ficinus has “ Quod autem natura auk regit et imperat, divinitati 
cognatum—” translated by Stanley, “ But that, which, by nature, ruleth 
and commandeth, is of kin to divinity.” 

»—• Ficinus, “ deo proxima immortalis erit—” Hence Stanley, “ be¬ 
ing next to pd must be immortal.” 

iK—W Ficinus, ‘t ut se invicem mutuo fieri valeant—” as if his MS. read 
i| dXX^Xwv ytitffSoi divaoOat — not simply yivtaBai without Sivaadca. * 
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duced from each other; for instance,* that, which men call 
life, is the contrary to death. As then death is the separation 
of the soul from the body, so likewise is life the meeting of 
the soul, which existed, it is plain, previously, with the body. 
*If then the soul will be after death, and was, before it fell in 
with the body,^ it is reasonable to believe that it is eternal. 
For it is not possible to conceive what will destroy® it. 

Moreover if learning is (but) recollection, the soul would 
be immortal. Now that learning is (but) recollection, we may 
be led (to believe)* in,this manner; for learning could not be 
based otherwise than on the recollection of what has been 
known of old. For if we have an idea of universals® from 
things taken in parts, how shall we find a way through 
things that are infinite, as regards their parts? ®or how from 
a few:® for .’we should have been deceived by a falsehood,’ 
as say for example, by having decided that, what makes use 
of respiration, is alone a living being; ®or how would thoughts 
have the property of a principle ?® By an act of. recollection 
then we have an idea from small cogitations, that secretly fall® 
from some things taken in parts, while wa are remember¬ 
ing what was known of old, but of which we met with the 
oblivion, when we were invested with a-body. 


' I have translated, as if the Greek were olov havriov iori toSto— 
not ivavriov dl tovto — 

2 —‘'Ficinus, more correctly, “quod si et fuit ante, et post mortem 
erit—” although ho omits jrpi too mpireaeiv au/uiTi ; and so Stanley 
after him. One would prefer merely <i>c ^v, “ as it was—” with the 
usn.'il change of icoi and wj. See on Tim. Locr. p. 156, n. *. 

’ I have adopted ffltpoDv from ed. pr. in lieu of ^6eIpov— Ficinus too, 
“ quod perdat ilium, excogitate—” and so Stanley. 

* Ficinus renders hy “ adstruimus—’’ from whence Stan¬ 

ley, “ we prove—” 

‘ I have adopted “ universals ” from “ universalia ” in Ficinus, as the 
version of Kotvorijrac — 

*—° Ficinus, more fully, “ at quomodo ex paucis individuis communia 
ipsa percipimus ?” Hence Stanley, “ or how from a few perceive uui- 
versals ? ” 

'—’ Ficinus, as usual, when in doubt, renders one word, 
by two, “ deciperemur atque montiremur.” 

* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, “ vel quomodo 
ipsa! intelligcntia: in nobis principales essent f ” Stanley, “ or how could 
the Notions themselves have the reason of Principles ?”• 

" Ficinus, “ incidentibus—” as if his M&. read tjrtrrwdj'rwv in lieu 

of VTTOTTtaoVTOiV — 

VOL. VI. 
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Further, Hhe soul is not corrupted' by its own wickedness; 
neither will it be corrupted by that of another person, nor 
by any thing else at all. And being in this state, it would 
be a thing incorruptible. Moreover that, which is self-moved, 
is ever-moved in the manner of a principle. Now a thing of 
this kind is immortal. The soul too is self-moved. Now the 
self-moved is the principle of all motion and generation. But 
a principle is not generated, and is not to be destroyed; so 
that *the soul of the Universe would be such, and that of man 
likewise;* since both have a share in the same mixture. Now 
he says that the soul is self-moved, because it possesses a 
life born with it, (and) ever in action by itself. 

That rational souls then are immortal, a person might, ac¬ 
cording to this man, firmly assert; but whether the irrational 
are so likewise, is a doubtful point. For it is probable that 
irrational souls, driven about by a mere phantasy, and making 
no use of either reasoning or judgment, or contemplation^ and 
their combination, or ^intellectual apprehension,^ but, being 
altogether without thought, belong neither to a nature per¬ 
ceptible by min(k nor to an existence the same as the rational, 
and are mortal and corruptible. 

And it follows upon the reasoning that souls are immortal, 
that they are introduced into bodies by their being innate in 
the’ natures, that form the fcetus; and, by passing into many 
bodies, both human and not human, ®they ever remain the 
same in number,® either by the will of the gods or through 
incontinence® or a love for the body; for body and soul pos¬ 
sess somehow an affinity with each other, like fire and brim¬ 
stone. 

'—' Ficinus, followed by Stanley, "si anima—ne(juaquam comunpi- 
tur—” as if his MS. read 1 } ^Octperai ovx vjrd — in lieu of oi 

pBclptrai virh — 

*—* Ficinus, “ et hominum et reliquorum animantium animes—” as if 
he had found in his MS. not riSv ilXwv, but tuv aWiav Wwv— 

® Ficinus renders Bmpiiiun by “ intelligentiis—” See § 29, p. 302, n, 

«—t Ficinuf, “aut boni malive discretione—” ns if his MS. read some¬ 
thing similar to KOKutnicaie in ed. pr., in lieu of which B. Heinsius sug¬ 
gested, in ed. 2, voqnKoIf. Stanley, “ nor can they discern ills—” 

’ Ficinus, “ eundem semper servantes numerumwho found per¬ 
haps in his MS., not ^ dpi9/roif fitvovaas, but del *ard rbv aMv 
ipiBiibv luvoiaae— Stanley, “ either according to certain numbers they 
expect—” • 

• Ficinus adds “ vitse” after “ incontinentia.” 
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The soul of the gods too possesses the judging faculty, 
which may be called Gnostic, and the impelling, which a per¬ 
son would name the Parastatic,* and the appropriating which 
powers, existing in human souls likewise, after being invested 
with body, receive, as it were, a change, the appropriating 
into the feeling of desire, and the impelling into that of anger. 

[26.]® On Fate and Self-power 

On the question of Fate something of this kind is the doc¬ 
trine of this man. All things he says are in Fate, but all 
things are not however fated. For Fate, while holding the 
rank of a law, does not, as it were, sgy that one person shall 
do this, and another suffer that; for ®it would proceed to 
infinity;® since the things produced are infinite, and infinite 
too the accidents around them; moreover ® that, which is in 
our power, would depart,® and praise too and blame, and every 
thing (else) ^that borders on them; but (it says)’that if a 
soul selects a life of this kind, and does some such® acts, ®some 

' By irapatrrauKov, says Sslmasius on Epictetus, p. 132, quoted by 
Fischer, is meant “ the power by which a person moves himself from 
place to place.” But how a derivative from iVrij/ii can convey the idea 
of motion, I confess I cannot understand. Equally unintelligible is the 
version of Ficinus, “ prteterea ct aggrediendi naturam, quern assistendi 
vigorem possumus nuncuparefor the idea of attacking is the opposite 
to that of assisting. Perhaps Alcinous wrote mpicn-aKnichf— * 

* So I have translated to oIkimtikSv — The version of Ficinus is “ vim 
—qua conciliant et gubemant—” where two different words are given for 
one, of whoso meaning he was uncertain. Stanley omits here ro oIkuio- 
ruciv, and translates just afterwards ij oiicetainn), “ the assistant.” 

’ The order of the sections from here to 32 differs in the version of 
Ficinus from that in the Greek text. This in Ficinus is 29. 

* The word airt^ovoiov is elsewhere translated ” free-will.** 

* Ficinus, “ in infinitum nainque progressio foret—*’ who perhaps 
found in his MS., not tie airapov yhp tovto — but tie dmipov yip iropti- 
oif dv TOVTO — what I have translated. 

Ficinus, “ libertas quoque nulla restaret—*’ as if his MS. rpad ri 
1^* aitTt^ovffiov olyrtotTat — Hence Stanley, ” besides this would 
take away our free-will—** 

’ —’ I have translated, as if dWo had dropt out before dXXwc. Fici¬ 
nus, however, after omitting xal wav ri rewrote jra;*nrXq(riov, adds 
“ venim sic Fatum pronunciat—’* as if his MS. read AXXd Xiytt oiirtse— 
not dXXd Srt, nor dXXd didri, found in ed. pr. 

* Since rdJt rtvd is incorrect Greek, opportunely has Ficinus, “ hujus- 
modi quiedam—** which leads at once to roidde rivo, both here and in 
the next sentence, where Ficinus has “ talia—** 

<’—* Ficinus, “ consequenter—patietur,** which leads to something else 
than avTB i'lf/iTai. 

ti 2 
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such things will follow it.® The soul then is without a master, 
and it rests with itself to do or not an act; nor is it forced to 
do this (or that).* But that, which follows upon the doing, 
will be accomplished according to Fate. For instance, ’should 
a Paris carry off a Helen, it being in his poAver to do so,® there 
will follow, that the Greeks will make war upon the Trojans® 
for the sake of Helen. So too^ did Apollo foretell to Laius ®— 
If thou child gettest, thee that child shall kill. 

Now in the oracle® is comprehended both Laius and his child¬ 
getting ; but the consequence is fixed by Fate. 

Now the nature of a possibility falls somehow in the middle 
between the true and the false; but ’that, which rests on 
ourselves, is borne, as it were, on a vehicle, upon that (pos¬ 
sibility) which is naturally indefinite.’ Now that, which 
happens with our own choice, will be either ®true or false;® 
but it differs from what is in possibility, that is (to say), what 
exists according to a habit and an active operation.® For 

• In lieu of roiiro, the sense requires to fi t6 — as I have translated. 
The formula is found frequently in Thucydides and Demosthenes, and is 
still to be restored to numerous corrupt passages. Stanley, “ without 
any compulsion or necessity.” 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were olov A ti{ ndpii; dprrd- 
«i nr’ 'EXtvijr, hr’ avTtf bv rovTO — not olov ry ndpts apraoei rifv 
EXivT/v lir’ ourqi orri— where it is impossible to discover a particle of 
syntax. What Ficinus found in his MS. it is difficult to discover from 
his version, “veluti ex eo, quod Paris Helenam rapiet, quod quidem 
in e)us erit arbitrio—”• We might read olov Tif ndptdt apirdaavTi Tt)v 
'KKtvrjv, lir’ aim} bv tovto, ^KoXovOtjdt bn — in lieu of aKoXovBijoH ri — 
for in this allusion to a past event there could be no place for the idea of 
a future; although there might be, if the historical fact were put hypo¬ 
thetically. Stanley, “As from Paris’s ravishing Helend, which it is 
within his power to do or not to do, it shall follow that the Grecians 
contend with the Trojans about Helene.” 

’ Ficinus omits Tpiitvot. 

‘ Ficinus correctly omits yip between oUrw and Kui — 

’ In Eurip. Phoen. 19. 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were, not Btfffu}, but xp^oi‘4 — 

'—' Such I conceive to be the meaning of the words aophnp bi bvn 
airip ry ifioau Hawep IjtoxAtou, rb ktp’ ii\Av. Ficinus was equally at a 
loss, as shown by his version, “ eique suapte natnra indefinito libera 
animee rationalis potestas undique superfertur—” Hence Stanley, “ and 
being so indefinite by Nature, that, which is in our power, is carried on, 
as it.were, to it.” 

• Ficinus, “ confestim aut verum est—” as if his MS. read roOr’ airiK’ 
tan — not tovto forrai— Hence Stanley, “ is presently either true—” 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were too Si, 8 iv Swajui, tovt’ 
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that, which is in possibility, indicates a certain fitness, as re¬ 
gards some things, which have not, as yet, the habitas for 
example, a boy will be said to be in possibility a grammarian, 
or a flute-player, or a carpenter; but he will be such in the 
habit of some one or two of these (trades), when he shall 
have learned them, or possessed some of these habits: but 
as regards active operation, when he operates from the habits, 
which he possesses. But possibility is neither of these; 
* while that, which rests on ourselves, being indefinite, re¬ 
ceives, according to the balance either way, the truth or not.’^ 

[27.]® On the Good, and on what is the most to be honoured 
in the things of the Good, and on Virtues. 

We must next speak in order and summarily of what has 
been said by the man on points of Morality. The good to be 
most honoured and the greatest, he conceived it was not easy 
to discover, nor safe for those, who discovered it, to expose 
before all. To a very few then of his well-known friends, 
and those ® previously tried,^ did he give a share of his lec¬ 
tures on the good. If any one however takes up his writings 
carefully, ®(he will say that)® he has kid down our good in 
the knowledge and contemplation of the primary good, which 
a person would call god and the primary mind. For all the 
things, that in any way are held by man to be good, he con¬ 
ceived to have obtained that appellation from their participat¬ 
ing somehow in the primary and most honoured (good), in the 
manner that things sweet and hot obtain their appellations 
according to their participation in their primaries; but of the 

{<m, rou—jtvonsvov — not 8 SI Swagu, tout' Ioti — Tov—Xtyoiuvov: 
where roB oi is due to ed. pr., which D. Heinsius incorrectly altered into 
8 BJ— 

‘ Ficinus, “ ordinem suum,” as if his MS. read ra'Jiv instead of Uiv— 
’ Such is the literal version of the Greek. That of Ficinus is fuller, 
“ Indetcrminatum enim atquc indiffercns nature sua, libertate nostra, 
in utram placuerit staterte lancem, quodammodo declinante, mox vcrum 
aut falsum ex possibile fit—” But whether he found the corresponding 
Greek words in his MS. is another question. 

’ This in Ficinus is § 30. 

Ficinus, “ probe electis—” Hence Stanley, “ of whom his judg¬ 
ment made choice—” 

Since Ficinus inserts “ reperiet,” adojited by Stanley, I have trans¬ 
lated, as if the text were Xiyoi Sv 8ri—words that might easily have fallen 
out between avaXd^oi and iTiOero. 
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things, that are with us, only mind and reason reached to a 
similitude with the very (good).* Hence our good is a thing 
honourable and venerable and divine and lovely and symme¬ 
trical, and called somehow* happiness j but of the things, that 
are said by the many to be good, such as health, and beauty, 
and strength, and wealth, and ®what are near to these,® there 
is not one altogether^ a good, unless ®it meets with® the use of 
it arising from virtue; for when these are separated,® they 
hold merely the rank of matter, existing as an evil to those, 
who use them evilly. And sometimes he has called even mortal 
things good. And happiness he conceived to exist not in 
human things, but in divine and blessed.'* ^ From whence he 
said that the souls of phiksophers in reality were filled with 
things great and wonderful, and that after the dissolution of 
the body they became * hearth-fellows® with the gods, and go 
round with them, while surveying ®the level plane of truth 
since even during the period of life they had a desire for his 
knowledge, and *• honoured his pursuit above (all);" by which 

* I have adopted, what Ficinus probably found in his MS., airov row 
dyaSov, not airov merely, as shown by his “ ipsius boni—” Stanley, 
“ with the first good.” 

’ Ficinus, “ apud ilium,” as if his MS. read ujr’ airov (i, e. Plato) in¬ 
stead of jTwf— Stanley, “ he calleth—” 

• The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 
Stanley. 

* Ficinus, “ prorsuswho found therefore in his MS. xaS' liwav, not 
Ka9dra (— 

‘ In lien of rixot I should prefer n 

* Ficinus, “ separata enim hsec ab ipsa virtule—” He therefore found 
in his MS. x<vpia9evra ydf ravr' dw’ dftrijs airrjc, to which xa’Pt'rWvra 
yap rairiis in ed. pr. seem to lead, not xupM^svra yap ravra — Stanley, 
" For being separated from virtue—” 

* Ficinus, “ sanctis,” as if his MS. read oirtoic, not ^acapiot;. Stanley, 
“ immortal.” 

• Ficinus, “ divinis epulis vesci—” remembering perhaps Horace’s 
“ ccense deorum—” 

•—* On the expression t4 rqt dXi/fftiat TiSiov, see the learned on 
Fhtedr. p. 248, B. 

The Greek is rijt imartiftiit airov — But as Ficinus has “ scientite 
divin®," he found, no doubt, m his MS. row 9eov. And if so, one would 
prefer 9np to 9eoXc just above. 

ii_ii Ficinus, more fully, “earn prscmteris omnibus veluti pretiosissi- 
mum quiddam coluerunt—” as if he found something to this effect in his 
MS,, rrpo wdvruv dXXiev drt ri/imrariv n ov iaifiovro. 
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after (they)* are purified and revivified, '*as it were, some 
eye of the soul,’* that, having been previously® lost and blinded, 
is ^better to be saved than ten thousand eyes,^ becomes 
able to reach the nature of all that is rational. ®But on the 
other hand,® ®men without minds are likened to those, who 
live under the earth,® and who have never seen the brilliant 
light (of the sun),'* but look upon some dim® shadows ®of the 
substances, that are with us,® and conceive that they are clearly 
laying hold of what (really)*® exist. For as these, when they 
meet with a return from darkness, and arrive at a clear light, 
reasonably condemn what appeared then, and themselves like¬ 
wise, for having teen greatly deceived before; so they, who 
pass from the darfiiess, in which they have lived, **to things 
• 

* I have inserted “ they,” i. e. philosophers; for otherwise the mas¬ 
culine iKKaBypafiivovt — dva^mirvprjffavrac would bo without, regimen; 
for airoiit might easily have dropt out before diirjrfp— as may be inferred 
from the version of Ficinus, adopted by Stanley, “ Cujus munere mentis 
illorura expergefactus oculiis atque rcvivisccns, antea obcmcatus—” 

*—® I have transposed, for the sake of perspicuity, eiirjrep n dp/ta 4'V- 
XVS — although the common order seems at first sight to be supported by 
Rep. vii. p. 627, D. § 9, which Alcinous had in mind, opyavov n 
iKKadatperai re Kai dva^nirrvpeTrai, diroWv/iivov xai rvfkoi/iivav. But 
there both members of the sentence belong to one subject, not, as here, 
to two. 

* I have altered re into rewf, to answer to “antea” in Ficinus, al¬ 
though the word is not found in the passage of the Republic just quoted. 

‘—* On this expression see Wyttenbaoh on Plutarch dc S. N. V. p. 91. 
Here Ficinus, followed by Stanley, supplies “ corporeis ” before " ocu- 
lis—” and hence his MS. read, perhaps, pvpiW aapKivuv inn&rav — 
what lamblichus has in Vit. Pythagor. § 16, p. 58, quoted by AsL 
* I have translated, as if the Greek were S' av, not yap— 

«_• Ficinus, “insubterraneaquadam spelunca—” Hence he probably 
found in his MS. role vjrb yqv h epwrrrpoic, what Stanley has adopted, 
not rote vjri yijv dvBpiiirois — Compare Pheedon. p. 109, C. § 134. 

* Ficinus, “ fulgidum solis lumen—” adopted by Stanley; for his MS. 
read, I suspect, ^<3£— \a\iirpbv 0 tupaicdo-tv— where 0 (i. o. qXtov, as shown 
in the Banquet, p. 555, n. 72,) might easily have dropt out before €— 

* Ficinus, “ exiguas et inanes—” as if he did not quite understand 
diivSpde— Hence Stanley, “ empty, thin shadows—” 

*—f Ficinus, more explicitly, “ corporura, qute nos aupra terram in- 
spicimus—V Hence Stanley, “ of such bodies, os are with us upon the 
earth—” . 

“ I have translated, as if ovrat had fallen out before ivmvr- and thus 
bvTut &VTUV will answer to “ vera” in Ficinus, the origin of “ true ” in 
Stanley. 

ii_n Ficinus, more briefly, and with a change in the order of the sen¬ 
tences, “ ad divina se conferunt, rationabile est, qu® quondam maximi 
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that are truly divine and beautiful, will despise what was 
previously viewed by them with wonder, and they will have 
a more violent desire for the Contemplation of the last men¬ 
tioned.** And for them it is all in harmony to say that * the hon¬ 
ourable 4s the (only) good;* *and that virtue is self-sufficient 
for happiness.* * But why the good consiift in the knowledge 
of the first (being) and is honourable, has been made mani¬ 
fest through the whole of his compositions.® But in what 
relates to (the good)^ by participation (he explains)® some¬ 
how in this manner, in the first book of the Laws®—“Good 
things are two-fold; some relating to man, others to the 
gods,” and so on. Now if there is any thmg separated (from 
virtue),* it is without a share in the existence of the First; 
and yet this is called by the "senseless a good; and* to him 
who has this, Plato says in the Euthydemus,® there is a 
greater® evil. And that he considered virtues to be chosen for 
their own sakes, we must take as a thing that follows, through 
his considering what is honourable as the only good. Now 
this very thing is shown in very many (dialogues),*® and 
especially in the whole of the Republic. For (he thinks)'* 
that the person, who possesses *®the before-mentioned know¬ 
ledge,** is the most fortunate and most happy; not on ac- 


feceraat, aspelTiari, diriaorumque beatam speculationeni dantaxat 
amare—” 

»_i Ficinus, “ ipsum solum bonum—’’ from whence I have introduced 
“ only—” 

The words between the numerals are wanting in Ficinus. 

•—* Ficinus, “ in scientia primi, quod et pulchrum est, consistere, 
quod per omnes Piatonis libros ostensum est—” thus moulding into one 
the imperfect sentences found in his MS. 

’ I have inserted “ the good ” for the sake of perspicuity. Ficinus, 
“semper tamen secundum ipsam participationem, id assertum,” from 
whence I have introduced he explains.” Stanley, “As concerning 
these, which are good by participation—” 

• Legg. i. p. 031, B. § 6. 

1 Ficinus, more explicitly, “ si quid autem absque virtute possidetur—” 
Hence I have inserted “ from virtue—" Stanley, “ If any thing be dis¬ 
joined from the first good—” 

' Alcinous seems to allude to Euthyd. p. 280, E. ^ 24. 

• Ficinus, “ingens—” 

Ficinus supplies “ dialogs,” what Stanley and myself have adopted. 

u Here too Stanley and myself have adopted, what Ficinus furnishes, 
“existimat—" 

• **—*• Ficinus, “ dei scientism—” 
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count of the honours, which, by being such, he will receive, 
nor on account *of (other) rewards,* but that, even **if he 
lives in obscurity^ amongst all men, and there happen to him 
what are said to be evils, such as disfranchisement* and exile, 
and death, ^(he will nevertheless be happy)but on the 
other hand,® that he* who possesses, with the exception of this 
knowledge, every thing considered a good, such as wealth, 
and great Wngly power, and health, and strength, and beauty 
of b^y, wiU not be® at all more happy. To aU which he 
placed ’’ as an end, that was to follow,'* a similarity to god, ®a8 
far as is possible.® Now he takes this in hand in various 
ways. At one time he says, as in the Thesetetus, that to be 
prudent, and just, and holy, is a similarity with god;® and 
hence it is meet to endeavour to fly as quickly as possible 
thither from hence; for that flight is a similarity to god, as 
far as is possible; and that it is a similarity likewise to be¬ 
come just and holy with prudence. At another time he says, 
as in the last book of the Republic, that to be just alone (is 
so); *®for never is that person at least neglected by the gods, 
who shall be willing to be ready to become just, and, by making 

* Ficinus, " alicujus alterius prajmii—” who found perhaps in his 
MS. d\\o>p before dWd— Hence Stanley, “ any other reward—” 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were Xaj/0di'p—jStiicJ remem¬ 
bering the Horatian, “ vixit moriensque fefellit.” For pwc might have 
been easily lost after dvBpiltvovc- At all events, something is required to 
show the cause or nature of the concealment. 

® Such is the moaning of drt/tia. Taylor, on Libanins’ Argument to 
Demosth. F. L., would identify dri/iia with “ outlawry ’’ in England. 

*—* Ficinus supplies, what Stanley has adopted, “ nihilominus beatum 
fore—” requisite to balance the antithesis. But whether the supplement 
came from a MS. or his own brain, time will perhaps discover. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were riv S’av — not riv Si — 

* The sense ahd syntax require &v tlvai, not dvai simply. 

’—' Ficinus, “ consequentem atque consonpra flnem—” where “ atque 
oonsonum ” were perhaps added to explain the otherwise unintelligible 
dniXovdov rc\o£, for which, however, it is easy to read KoXof&va, and to 
reject riXof as an explanation. For examples of the use of KoXo^wv see 
Ast’s Index; and on its corruption see Heusde in Speciim Crit. p. 33. 

*—* Ficinus, followed by Stanley, “ quoad humanum genus assequi 
potest—” as if Ms MS. read sard ri Swarov avy, i. e. dvSpiwf, as 
shortly afterwards. 

» In p. 176, B. § 84. 

10 — to In p_ gi 3 ^ Ifgni whence Fischer corrected here dc Sv — 9s\u 
into 3s dv—6tX^, and might have altered likewise lxirnSd»v mlo 
iwinjStwav — 
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virtue his pursuit,'® to be assimilated to god, as far as it is pos¬ 
sible for a man to be. But in the Phaedon he says that to be 
prudent and just is to have a similarity with a god, in these 
words—“Are not,” says he,' “those the most fortunate and 
blessed,® and proceeding to the best place, who make the 
virtue relating to the people and the state their pursuit, 
which persons call temperance and justice ?” At another time 
he says that the end (of life)® is assimilated with god j and 
another, (it is) to follow (god),' as when he states,® “Now 
god, as the old saw (says, contains) the beginning and end,” 
and so on. At another time both; as when he says,®—“ But 
the soul, that follows god, and is likened to him,” and so on. 
For the beginning of utility is the good, and this is said (to 
be) from god. The end therefore would follow® upon the 
beginning, or® on the being assimilated to god; ®that god, to 
wit, who is in heaven, or, by Zeus, above heaven, and who 
does not possess virtue, but is better, than it.® From whence 
one would correctly say that misery is the evil-doing of a 

' In p. 82, A. ’ Ficimw, “sancti—” 

• Ficinus, “ vite flnem—” as if his MS. read rb reXo{ ptov — where 
fiiov might easily have dropt out before v^toi-wdqvai— which I have 
adopted with Stanley. One would, however, have expected rb reXoc 
Biov Aval rb buoiniBnvai dtiS, i, e. " the object of life is to be assimilated 
with god—” 

^ Here again Ficinus supplies the word, adopted by Stanley, wanting 
at present for the sense, in his version, “ sequi deum—” as if his MS. 
read IVtoflai &tif— where Sqj (i. e. S«^) might have been easily lost after 
hriaOai. 

• In the Laws, iv. p, 715, E. § 7, o fiiv ii) Sfibs, &awtf Kal'b waXatbc 
XbyoQ, dpx'/v rt cal rtXivriiv Kai ftiaa ruv ovrav airavruv tbdei^ 
rrepa'mi Kari ^vaiv mpuropiudpevoc riS d" del Swiirerat SUti, rUv 
d.iroXuwofisv<tiv row Mov vo/tov Ttpapot’ qc o fiiv evSaiftov^aeiv fteXXov 
Ixi/uvoe JwtTTtrai raireivbg leai KeKoaprudvoe: from whence Ficinus 
obtained his “Dcus profecto, ut antiqnus sermo testatur, principium 
medium flnemque rerum omniqm continens, rectitudine perficit singula 
secundum naturam undique circumeurrens; hunc semper judicium se- 
quitur, judex eorum, qui a divine lege discesserint; cui, qui beatus 
nituTus est, se sponte subjiciens, mitis et modestus obtem^eratwhere 
from his “ singula ” one would fancy that he found in his MS.' haara 
before Kard, were it not that in the Laws his version is “ recta peragit.” 

• In Pheedr. p. 248, A. § 59. 

^ Ficinus renders dxbXovBov by “ consonus—” Hence Stanley, “ con¬ 
formable—" 

• Ficinus omits 

*—-• All between the numerals is not a Platonic, bill rather a Neo¬ 
platonic notion. 
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presiding genius, but happiness the good-doing; ‘ and that we 
shall arrive at the being assimilated to god by making use of 
a fitting nature, and morals, and ®of conduct according to law, 
and perception, (according to nature,)* and, what is the chief 
(of all), of reason and instruction, ®and the handing down of 
Contemplation, so that we may for the most part stand aside 
from human affairs, and be ever busied in those perceived by 
mind.® Now the previous sacrifice to,^ and previous cleansing 
for, the deity within us, ®if we are about to be initiated into 
the greater subjects of learning,® would be through Music, 
and Arithmetic, and Astronpmy, and Geometry, while we are 
taking care at the same time of the body by means of the 
Gymnastic art, which puts bodies into a state well prepared 
for war and peace. 

[28.] ® fVhat is Virtue, and how Virtues are divided by Plato. 

’While Virtue is a thing divine,’ it is itself a constitution 
of the soul perfect and the best, by causing a man to be with 
a good habit, and firm, and constant, in speaking and acting, 
us regards both himself and others. But of its forms some 
are under reason, some are not. For as’the irascible, the 
rational, and the concupiscible are diflferent, so different too 
would be the complete state of each. Now the perfection of 
Hie rational part is Prudence; of the irascible. Fortitude; 
but of the concupiscible. Temperance. Now Prudence is a 
knowledge of things good and bad, and *of what are neither 

* I have omitted roD Saifiovoc repeated hero unnecessarily, and trans¬ 
lated titXiav “ good-doing,” for the sake of the antithesis, instead of “ a 
good habit.” 

' ’ Ficinus, “ moribusque et victu ac sensu secundum legem." But 

as “ victu ” is not die meaning of aytayj, perhaps he found some other 
word in his MS. Moreover, as I cannot understand oiaQiitrei rg Kara 
voiiov, I have translated, as if the Greek were &yiayg rg Kara vo/tov, »ai 
alvBriau rg Kara ijivaiv: for thus vS/tov and would be properly op¬ 
posed to each other. 

Such is the literal version of the Greek; in lieu of which Ficinus 
has “ ut ab humanis negotiia longe admodum alien! divinisque contem- 
plationibus dediti semper vivamus.” 

* On the proper and metaphorical meaning of wportXtia see Ruhnken 
on Tim. p. 224. 

»—» Ficinus, “ si majoribus expiationibus opus fuerit—” 

® In Ficinus, § 31. 

' Ficinus, “ cum vero virtus divinus quidam thesaurus sit—” 

’ Ficinus, “hidifferentium,” as if his MS. read iiiajidpiov instead 
of oliStrifiuv. Stanley, “ and betwixt both—” 
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the one nor the other.® But Temperance is a 'well-ordering 
(of the soul)' relating to * desires and longings,“ and ® their 
obedience to the leading power.® But when we say that 
Temperance is a well-ordering and obedience, we suggest^ 
something of this kind, that there is a power, ®according to 
which the longings are in a well-regulated and obedient state, 
as regards that, which is naturally the master, namely, the 
rational power.® But Fortitude is ®a power preservative of 
a lawful dogma dreadful or not dreadful, [that is, a power 
preservative of a lawful dogma].® But Justice is a certain 
agreement ’’on the part of these with each other,^ being a 
certain power, according to which the three parts of the soul 
agree and harmonize with each other, and ®each performs 
its own office according to its worthiness,® "that there may 
be a completion of three combined virtues,® Prudence, Forti¬ 
tude, and Temperance, while reason is the ruler, and the rest 
of the parts of the soul are kept down, according to their own 
peculiarities, by reason, and^y their being obedient to its 


' I have translated, as if il/vxnQ had dropt out after rd?if— 

- Ficinus, “ voluptates atquo libidines—” 

’—’ Ficinus, " eas obedientes rationi efficiens—’’ By uniting the two 
one might fancy the true reading to be wpof to too \6yov iiyefwvixdv — 
■where row \6yov might easily have been lost between rd and iiyc/toviKSv, 
Stanley omits all between the numerals. 

* Ficinus translates irafiaraiuv by “intelligi volumus—” 

*—‘ Ficinus more briefly, “ qua cupidines pedissequse naturalis domini 
fiiint—” 

*T-» Ficinus, “ legitinite institutionis, sen arduce sive facilis, servatio; 
id est conservatrix et executrix facultas legitimi rationis propositi—” 
But how Fortitude can be deflned as ddy/iarog Ivpofiov ObtTrtpiat I must 
leave for others to explain, even if we take with Stanley loypa in the 
sense of “ a precept.” I could have understood XtiparoQ Ijiuovov am- 
njpta, “the preservation of an enduring spirit,” as in § 30, dpyijv — 
l/iftovov : and so I would read, where d6yiiaroc ivvoptov aiortipta are 
repeated shortly afterwards. Moreover, the words between the brackets 
are evidently an interpolation. 

' Ficinus, “ omnium anima partium—” 

• So I have put into English the Latin of Ficinus, “ unaquaque 
secundum dijjhitatem proprio mnnere fungiturfor I cannot understand 
the Greek, xai Skootov jrpic rqJ okciqt yiyvtrai xai iirifiaWovn Kwr 
i(iav— nor could, I think, Stanley; whose version is, “ and that each 
bo worthily conversant in those things, which are proper and belong 
to it.” 

•— * I have translated, as if the Greek were, oij &v iravriXttd ne ^ 
iTwvrpiiv iptrSiv — not aij dv — oitra rptuv — for j could hardly be omitted 
here after up &v — 
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rein; from whence we must conceive that * these virtues 
follow (each other) in turn.' For as Fortitude is pre¬ 
servative" of a lawful dogma, so it is of right reason. ’•[For 
a lawful dogma is a kind of right reason.]* But right rea¬ 
son comes from Prudence. Moreover, Prudence stands as 
an ally* with Fortitude. For it is the knowledge of good 
things. Now no one is able to see what is good, while it is 
rendered obscure by cowardice, and the feelings that follow 
upon cowardice. And nearly in the same manner a person 
is unable to act with prudence in union with intemperance, 
"•or generally through being subdued by any feeling. And if 
he docs any thing contrary to right reason,^ Plato says that 
he suffers thus through ignorance and folly;® ®80 that he 
would not be able to possess Prudence, while he is intemper¬ 
ate and a coward. The perfect virtues therefore are thus in¬ 
separable from each other.® 

[29.] On Virtues and Vices; and, further, how each of 
them are distinguished. 

In another way likewise thdre are what are called Virtues, 
’’ such as good natural qualities, and a progress towards them,’ 
that have an appellation, similar to their perfections, through 
a similarity with them. ® Thus, for instance, we call certain 

'—• The Orcck is merely dvraKoXovOiiv. Ficinus has “ conjugatione 
quadam se iuvicem conscqui—” what I have with Stanley adopted 
partially. 

* The words between the brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus 
and Stanley. 

• Such is the correct meaning of iflaTarai. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has " ao gener- 
atim quisquis perturbatione concitus quicquam pra!ter rationem efficit; 
propter inscitiam semper aberrat.” 

* After “ aberrat,” Ficinus inserts here some matter, which ought to 
be placed at the end of § 33, where see my note. 

«—• With the words between the numerals Ficinus commences § 26, 
where he has more fully, “ Quoniam vero secundum vires rationales et 
irrationales animo trifariam divisa est, id homini contingere Plato ex- 
istimat, ut nunquam prudens esse queat, dum aut timjdus aut intem- 
peratus existit. Id eoque absolutee virtutes invieem inscparabiles sunt.” 
And he then goes on with the translation of the remainder of this section. 

'—’ Ficinus, “ natur® dotes et inclinaUones bon®—” 

*—• Ficinus, more intelligibly, “ Quarnobrem mililes fortes qnandoque 
dicimus, necnon imprudentes no temerarios quosdam fortes aliquando 
pradicamus, baud sane de perfectis virtutibus, sed de dotibus natur® 
loqucntcs.” ’ 
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soldiers brave; and sometimes we say that certain persons 
are brave, although they are thoughtless, while we are taking 
into account virtues that are not perfect.® Now the perfect 
virtues have neither an extension nor remission. Vices how¬ 
ever admit both of extension and- remission; for one person 
is more thoughtless and more unjust than another. And yet 
vices do not follow each other. For some are opposites; 
which cannot exist around the same person.' For such is 
the state of boldness as compared with cowardice, and extra¬ 
vagance, with a love of money; since it is really impossible 
for a man to exist, *who is laid hold of by every kind of vice; 
for neither can the body possess in itself all the evils of the 
body.® We must therefore admit a certain intermediate state, 
neither bad nor good. For all men are not either (entirely)® 
good or bad; since such are those, ® who are making a progress 
to a sufBcient good ;* for it is not easy to pass immediately 
from vice to virtue; since there is a great interval between 
extremes from each other, ®[and an opposition].® And we 
must consider that some Virtues lead and others follow; and 
that the leaders are those, which are ®in the (portion), influ¬ 
enced by reason,® from whom the rest obtain their perfection; 
but the followers are those in the portion affected by suffer¬ 
ing ; for these work out what is right, not according to the 
reason that is in them—for they have it not—but according 
to that, which is bestowed upon them by Prudence, (and) 
generated® by custom and practice. And since neither sci- 

‘ Ficinus, “ in idem—” as if his MS. read irepi rd aM, not a-tp! tov 
abr6v. Hence Stanley, “ which are not competible to the same.” 

•—“ Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ omnium vitiorum maculis in- 
quinatus; quemadmodum nec corpus cunctis morborum corruptionibus 
simul afflictum.” 

’ I have translated, as if 3Xwc had dropt out after ^auXouf— 

*—* The Greek is ro4c—if’ iteaviv trpoKbirrovrat, which I cannot 
understand; nor could Ficinus, I think; for his version is, ” qui jam ad 
integrum provenerunt—” I have therefore translated, as if the Greek 
were if' itavbv Kdbbv wpoadwrovrac— where kMv might have been 
easily lost aftequcavXi/— 

‘—• Ficinus omits xai Ivavriionv, words quite superfluous here. Stan¬ 
ley, “ interval end distance—” But Ivavriuvic is not “ distance.” And 
if it were, the two words would be synonymous. 

*—• Ficinus, “ in parte ante® rationali—” who therefore found in his 
MS. Xoytarot^, the reading of ed. pr., not Xoyw/tip, or rather iv rif Xo- 
yunitif idpu. 

’ Ficinus omits lyytyvb/uvov — 
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ences nor arts exist in any other part of the body, except the 
rational alone, the virtues connected with that, which is af¬ 
fected by suffering, are not to be taught, beoause there are 
neither arts nor sciences; for they do not possess a peculiar 
contemplation.* Prudence however, as being a science, im¬ 
parts to each (subordinate virtue)* its own peculiarity, just 
as the pilot gives to the sailors certain orders, not contem¬ 
plated® by them, and they obey him. And the same reason¬ 
ing applies to a soldier and a general. 

Since then vices admit of extension and remission, the 
sins ^(arising from them)^ would be not equal, but some 
greater and others less; and consequently some are punished 
more, and others less, by lawgivers. But though Virtues are 
extremes, through their being perfect, and similar to what is 
straight,* they would be in another way means, through there 
being seen about all or the most of them two vices, one on 
each aide, in excess and deficiency; as in the case of liber¬ 
ality,® there is on one side parsimony, on the other extrava¬ 
gant. For in such circumstances there is a want of moder¬ 
ation, according as what is becoming is 'either in excess or 
deficiency. '' For neither would a person be apathetic, who, 
when his parents are assaulted, is not angry; nor would he 
be moderately affected, who (is angry) at every thing even of 
a common kind; but quite the contrary.’ Again, in like man¬ 
ner, he, who is not pained, when his parents die, is apathetic; 

• Ficinus renders dtwpjj/ia by “ intelligentiam,” as if he had found 
somelhing else in his MS. But see § 25, p. 290, n. ’. 

’ I have inserted the words between the lunes to complete the sense, 
and translated, as if the Greek were iKaarait, answering to “ unicuique ” 
in Ficinus, in lieu of fKaartie— 

’ Since Ficinus renders dyvoov\uva by “minime inspects,” I have 
translated “ contemplated—” to make the sense more clear. 

*—* Here again I have inserted words necessaiw for the sense. 

‘ Ficinus strangely translates lotKcvai rtf tim by "recto compa- 
rantur—’’ Stanley, “ And though Virtues are certain heights, as being 
perfect, and like unto that, which is right—” 

* The word tXeofltptdrijf, which is elsewhere applied to “ birth " or 
“ education,” is here taken in the English sense of “'liberality,” ap¬ 
plied to money matters. 

' Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Stanley, has “ neque veto, qui parentibus suis furentibus nihil moveto. 
neque etiam, ,qui ex quibuscunque minimis efferiur, pioderatus es*"” 
For the sake, however, of the antithesis, I have introduced “ is angry ” 
in the second clause. 
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while he, *who is affected excessively,* so as to waste away 
by grief, is immoderately affected; but he, who suffers this 
pain in moderation, is moderately affected.^ Moreover he, who 
dreads every thing and beyond moderation, is a coward; but 
he, who fears nothing, is bold; while he, who is moderate in 
things of fear and boldness, is brave. And the same reason¬ 
ing applies to other cases. Since then moderation in all af¬ 
fections is the best, and nothing else is moderate, but what is 
a mean between excess and deficiency, ®on this .account Vir¬ 
tues (are) of this kind, through a mediocrity, because they 
cause us to be in a medium state in affections.^ 

[30.}^ How Virtue is a voluntary thing, but Vice an in¬ 
voluntary one. 

“Since there is, if any thing else, what is in our power and 
without a master, Virtue is likewise a thing of this kind.® 
For what is honourable w'ould not be an object of praise, if it 
were from nature or a divine lot. “Virtue therefore will bo 
likewise a voluntary thing, existing, according to some im¬ 
pulse, fiery, and noble, and permanent. From Virtue 4hen 
being voluntary, it follows that Vice is involuntary.® For 
who would willingly choose to have in the best part of him¬ 
self and in the most worthy of Honour the gi’catest of ills. 
But if any one rushes on to Vice, in the first place he will 
rush on not as to Vice itself, but as to a good thing. And if 
a person ’improperly stretches himself onward’ altogether to 
viciousness, such a person has been deceived, “as having been 

‘ I have translated, as if the Greek were vinpvaQnc icri, not inep-' 
vaOric re — 'Ficinus has “ qui vero moeroro se ipsum perdit, eft'renis—” 
who found, therefore, a different reading in his MS. 

* Ficinus, “ moderatus dicitur—” what seems to be preferable. 

’—“ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, more intelligi¬ 
bly, “ ob id virtutes hujusmodi mediocritates diet® sunt, quod nos medi- 
'ocriter affectos circa pertiubationes humanas reddunt.” And so Stanley. 

* In Ficinus § 27. 

‘—5 I confess I hardly understand the words between the numerals. 
I could have understood words to this effect—“ If there be any thing in 
ourqjower and yilhout a master. Virtue is a thing of this kind.” Stanley’s 
version is “ Virtue being chiefly of those things, which are in our power, 
not compulsive, it followeth that Virtue is voluntary.” 

«—8 This doctrine is laid down in the Gorgias. 

' By aid of ” inclinatur ” in Ficinus, I have translated, as if the Greek 
were vapareiverai, not vapayiverai — Stanley, “ is carried onward—” 

' In lieu of the unintelligible aveHKOvoiitis6iievoy, I have translated, 
as if the'Greek were aironcov d/iijed/ui'ot'— To avoid the difficulty Fici- 
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about to reap a greater good at a distance from home* by means 
of some lesser ill; and in this way he will arrive at it unwill¬ 
ingly. For it is impossible that a person should wish to rush 
on to what are ills in themselves, with neither 4he hope of* 
(some) good' nor the fear of a greater ill. Whatever wrongs 
then a bad man does are involuntary. Since then a wrong is 
involuntary, the doing an injustice is still more an involuntary 
act, by how much the greater ill it would be for that person 
to be active in doing an injustice, than for injustice to keep 
itself quiet. And yet, although acts of injustice are involun¬ 
tary, wo must punish the doers of injustice differently. For 
different are the mischiefs done; and.the involuntariness lies 
either in ^ ignoranc^or..gome suffering.* Now all of these it 
is permissible to turn aside by reasoning, and * urbanity in 
conduct,* and care. ^ So great an ill (then) is injustice, that 
*to act unjustly is a thing more to be avoided than to suffer 
unjustly.® For the former is the work of a bad man; but the 
latter is the suffering of a weak one. And both is a base 
thii^. But to act unjustly is so much the greater ill, as it is 
the baser thing. And it is an advantage to him, who acts 
unjustly, to undergo punishment,® as it is to a person diseased 
to give upt his body to a physieian to cure. For all punish¬ 
ment is a cure for a soul that has sinned. 

[31.]* What are Affections; and on their distinctions. 

nns has “ut per minus malum majus quoddam malum devitet—” 
Stanley, “ that by a lesser ill he may arrive at a greater good—” 

'—' Ficinus, followed by Stanley, “ spe aliqua boni,” as if his MS. 
read oire tivi iXirtSi ayaOov — I have translated, as if the author had 
written cvre nvig IXirIm dyadov. 

_ t Ficinus, “in ignoratione quadam vel perturbalione.” But as 
ayvoia ean hardly be described by nc merely, I have translated, as if 
Tivt followed TrdOu, 

' So I have translated ydcmv dartiotc — Ficinus, “ consuctudine 
civili,” as if his MS. read (Beaiv — 

* Here begins { 28, in Ficinus, with the heading, “ On Injustice and 
the distinction in ABections;” but ( 32 in Heins. 

This doctrine is promulgated in the Crito and Gorgihs. 

° Ficinus, “sejudici ultro subjicere—” as if his MS. read imax^ir 
ciKaoTy iKovvioiQ, dif— in lieu of iiroaxdv Sixtiv df— For thus SiKaariJ 
would be properly opposed to larpip. 

’ In lieu of vTroextiv the sense evidently requires na^aaxiXv, similar 
to “ committere ” in Ficinus. 

* This § is 32 in ed. pr. and Heins., but united to ^ 28 in Ficinqs. 

% 
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But since most Virtues are conversant with Affections, let 
us define what kind of a thing is an Affection. 

Now an Affection is an irrational movement of the soul, as 
regards either an ill or a good. And a movement has been 
called irrational, because Affections are neither decisions nor 
opinions, but movements of the irrational portions of the soul. 
For in the part of the soul, subject to Affections, there exist 
* things, which, although they are our works, are nevertheless 
not in our power.^ They are however frequently produced 
in us, when not willing and resisting. Sometimes too, while 
knowing that, what have fallen on us, are ’neither painful, nor 
pleasant, nor fearful,’ we are not the less led by them; ’what 
we should not have suffered, had these Affections been the 
same as decisions,® For the latter we reject, ’when we con¬ 
demn them, whether fittingly or not fittingly.* ® For a good 
or for an ill:® since on the appearance of an indifferent thing 
an Affection is not put into motion. For all Affections exist, 
according to the appearance of a good or an ill. For if we 
imagine that a good is present, we arc pleased; and if it is 
about to be, we desire it; but if we imagine tliat an ill is pre¬ 
sent, we are pained; and what is about to be, we fear. For® 
there are two Affections, simple and elementary, (namely,) 
Pleasure and Pain, and from these the rest are formed. For 

• I have, with Stanley, followed the Latin of Ficinus, “qnte etsi 
nostra sunt opera, nihilo tamen magis in nostra potestate consistunt—” 
who probably found in his MS. irwiaTarai, d, ti xal intiTtpa tpya, oiSi 
i6’ riuiv — not avviaTarai, (card qutrepa — nor, as in ed. pr., ouviaTarai 
Ji rd— 

’—’ Ficinus, “ neque dulcia, ncc expetenda, nec etiam metuenda—” 
Stanley has, more fully, “ neither pleasing nor unpleasing, expetible nor 
avoidable—” 

’—® I have translated, as if the Greek were 8 ovk dv ijitev ■jra0ovr«c, 
Taira tl xpiaein rd aird — similar to the Latin of Ficinus, “ quod 
sane nunquam pateremur, si perturbationes idem essent atque judicia—” 
The common reading, oix dv iraSSvrce ravra, tl — seems however to be 
defended by ovk dv avvijiaivt ik tovto, ti — but only seems; for there ii 
is added, what is wanting here, Stanley, “ which could never be—” 

4—4 FicinuS, “ cum ipsa per consilium confutamus, sive, ut decet, seu 
non, id agamus.” Stanley, “ when we disapprove it, whether it ought 
to be so, or otherwise.” 

«—s Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has, more fully and intelligibly, 
" Adjectum presterea in dewitione est, boni cujusdam aut mali gratia.” 

® The sense requires ydp for St, or else we must omit, with Ficinus, 
both particles. 
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we must not number with these Fear and Desire, as being of 
the nature of principles and simple. J’or he, who fears, is not 
entirely deprived of pleasure: ‘since if a person has existed 
through a time, that may have happened, while despairing of a 
release from, or an alleviation of, the ill; he abounds howeve'r in 
being pained and troubled ; and on this account he is united to 
pain; ‘ and he, who desires, while remaining in the expectation 
of obtaining (Us wish), is pleased; but as he is not completely 
confident, nor has a firm hope, he is, weighed down. Since then 
Desire and Fear are not of the nature of principles, it will be 
conceded without a doubt that not one of the other Affections is 
simple,* such, I mean, as Anger, and Regret, and Jealousy, and 
such like. For in these Pleasure and Pain are seen, *mixed 
up, as it were, in a manner with them.® But of Affections some 
are of a wild kind, others of a tame. Now the tame are such as 
exist in man according to nature; (being) ^ both necessary and 
proper; and they are in this state, while they preserve some 
measure; but when there is found in them® a want of measure, 
they then become deviations from right. Of such a kind are 
Pleasure, Pain, Anger, Pity, Shame. For it is proper to be 
pleased at things that happen according to nature, but to be 
pained at their contraries. And Anger is necessary ®for self- 
defence and to avenge oneself upon foes;® and Pity is proper 


' Such is the literal version of the Greek; which I cannot under¬ 
stand, nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is, “ quippe, si malorum 
repulsionem vel levationem penitus desperarit,- hand ultra metuerel; 
immo acriori inde passione afflictus deleret jam potius quam timeret.” 
Equally at a loss seems to have been Stanley, whose translation is, “ nor 
can a man live the least moment, who despaireth to be freed or eased 
of some evil; but it is more conversant in grief and sorrow; and there¬ 
fore he, who feareth, sorroweth.” 

* Ficinus, “ minime simplices sunt—” 

• Although Ficinus by his “ tanquam ex iis compositis—” seems to 
defend ftc/uypti'oic, yet as ed. pr. has pt/uypli'aif, the author wrote, I 
conceive, fu/uyfiiviac, as I have translated. 

* I have translated, as if ovra had dropt out between and koi—F i¬ 
cinus, followed by Stanley, has “ atque hss sane, dum modum tenent, 
necessariffl ac propriai sunt—” as if his MS. read koI Taira, fws &v viit- 
fUTpa vT&pxy, ivayKoXa Itn Kat oUCta — not avayKaXa n icoi okeia 
ovru ii iiag dp av/i/urpa ivApxoi- • 

‘ The sense and syntax evidently require airoig, as I have translated, 
not air^c— 

• Ficinus, followed by Stanley, “ ad repellendam ulciscendamque 
injuriam—” 

X 2 
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’ for a love of mankind;' and Shame is requisite for a retreat 
from things that are base.® But other Affections, which are 
contrary to Nature, are of a wild kind, and arise from a per¬ 
version (of mind),® and improper habits. Of such a kind^ is 
(excessive)® laughter, and a rejoicing over calamities, and a 
hatred of mankind; which, by being stretched out and relaxed, 
and existing in any state whatsoever, are deviations from 
right,® through not receiving any moderation. 

And on the subject of Pleasure and Pain Plato says, that 
these Affections, existing somehow naturally in jis from the 
beginning, are put into motion and carried onward; since Pain 
''and Sorrow’ are generated for those, who are excited contrary 
to nature; but Pleasure for those, who return to their former 
state according to nature. Now he conceives that the state 
according to nature is a mean between Pain and Pleasure— 
® while it is the same with neither of them®—^in which (mean) 
we exist for the greater portion of time. He teaches more¬ 
over that there are many kinds of Pleasures, some (felt) through 
the body, and others through the soul; and that of Pleasures 
some are mixed with their opposites;® but others remain pure 
and undefiled; and that some are the result of memory, '“and 
others united to hope;and that some are disgraceful, such 
as are unrestrained, and combined with injustice, but others 
moderate, and participating somehow otherwise in the good, 

' Ficinus, “ humanitatis atque caritatis—” Stanley, “ Mercy agreelh 
^yith humanity.” 

® Ficinus, “ ab adversis—’* who therefore found in his MS. the read¬ 
ing of the ed. pr. ix^pav, altered by Heinsius in ed. 2, to alaxpuv. 
The two words are frequently confounded elsewhere. 

’ Ficinus, “ ex perversione vitte—” as if his MS. read fiiov before Kai— 
I have translated, as if had dropt out after diaerpo^qc— 

* Ficinus, “ hujusmodi—” for his MS. read not Taira, but Totavra, 
what I have adopted. 

* Ficinus, followed by Stanley and myself, has “ risus effusior—” as if 
his MS. read ylXuc iroX4{ or yiXue jrXaTif, not simply yeXuc— 

* Ficinus, whom Stanley follows, has “ semper aberrant,” as if his 
MS. read 'AeI ij^iaprq/tlva, not Aiq/<aprii/uva— 

'—^ Ficinus omits koI dXyqdovoc— 

• Ficinus, followed by Stanley, has “ dum nentro movetnr—” as if 
his MS. read o&dcripq) Ktvoifuvov ri aM — not oAderspy iKiipuv dv 
ri aM — 

* This doctrine ispromulgated in the Philebus. Here, however, Ficinus, 
whom Stanley follows, has “dolori,” the explanation of role ivavrloie. 

i«— 1 « Ficinus, “ secundum spem—” 
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such as the good-will felt towards the good, and the pleasure 
received from * acts of virtue.* But since many pleasures are 
naturally in no repute,* we must not inquire, whether they 
can belong to *the simple good.® For ffcat seems (to be) 
evanescent® and of no value, which ®is an after-production, 
not by nature,® and ®ha8 nothing essence-like, or that takes 
the lead,® but is co-existing with its opposite; for Pleasure 
and Pain are mingled. Now this would not have happened, 
if one (namely. Pleasure) w'ere a simple good, and the other 
(namely. Pain) an ill. 

[32.] ^ On Friendship. 

That, which is called especially and properly Friendship, is 
® nothing else® than what exists according to a reciprocal kind 
feeling. Now this takes place, when each party wishes equally 
that his neighbour and himself should do well. And this equal¬ 
ity is not otherwise preserved than through a similarity in 
manners. For like is friendly to like, ®when they are in moder¬ 
ation but when they are immoderate, they can suit neither 
each other, nor what are moderate. There are likewise some 
other friendships so considered, but not however really being 
so, that receive a colour, as it were, from Virtue; such as the 
natural friendship of parents towards their offspring, and of 
relations towards each other, and that which is called political 
and sociable.'® But these do not always have a reciprocity of 
kind feelings. There is likewise an amatory kind of friend- 

'—' Ficinus, whom I have followed, renders Iv ijdovalc by “ ex vir- 
tutum operatione—” 

’ Ficinus strangely renders dSoKifuav by “ obscaena—” 

Ficinus, followed by Stanley, more fully, “ simpliciter et absolute 
bonum—” 

‘ Ficinus, " exilis—” Stanley, ‘‘ poor—” 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were y Imyiwrifii n it^ rp 
0u<Tet vrdpxovaa — not tjrtytvvi/parwu rp fiiati vrdpxovaa — Ficinus 
has “ cujus natura pedissequa est alterique succedens—” 

Ficinus, “ neque aubstantias propri® principalis particeps—” Hence 
Stanley, “and hath not a principal primary essence—” 

’ This § is in cd. pr., Heins., and Stanley, 31. 

* Ficinus, “ nihil aliud est—” who found therefore in his MS., not 
oix d\Kti rif lari, but ois aWo n lari — what I have translated. 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were /icroiw om— an absolute 
sentence, not /lerplip dm— For both the likes ought to be in moderation. 

So Stanley translates troipwi}. But Ficinus has “ rhetorica—” for 
his MS. doubtless read pqropunl, instead of Iraipicq. 
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ship. Now of the amatory one kind is well-behaved,* as 
being that for a virtuous soul; but another ill-conducted,* as 
being for a vicious (soul); and there is an intermediate (kind) 
forthat, which is ofti medium disposition. For* as there are three 
states of the soul in a rational Uving being, one good, another 
bad, and a third between those two, so there will be three 
amatory states, differing from each other in kind. Now that 
they are three, their aims point out especially by differing 
from each other. For the bad is the love of the body alone, 
through its being overcome by what is pleasant; and this is 
after the manner of beasts; but the well-behaved is for the 
sake of the naked soul, *in which there is seen a fitness for 
virtue;* but the intermediate has a longing for the body, 
and a longing likewise for the beauty of the soul. He too, 
*who is worthy to be loved,* is himself a mean, as being neither 
ill-conducted nor well-behaved; from whence we must call the 
love, ®that lays claim to the body,® some dmmon rather than a 
god, who has never * been generated in an earthly body,* (and) 
is ®the conveyer of what is sent by the gods to man, and con¬ 
versely.® The amatory then, being thus commonly divided into 
the three kinds before mentioned, ® the one, which relates to the 
love of the good,® being freed from an affection,'® becomes a 
thing of art;*® from whence it is placed in the rational (por¬ 
tion) of the soul; and its contemplations are to know ** the per¬ 
son worthy to be loved, and to possess and make use of him; *• 
and further to judge** of him from his propensities and im- 

'• ’ Ficinus renders iorda by “ honestus,” and ^aeXij by “ turpis.” 

* Ficinus, followed by Stanley and myself, “enimvero quemadmo- 
dum—” in Greek Hainp yip— not aairtp oiv— 

* Ficinus, more briefly, “ ad virtutis officia promptum—” 

‘ Ficinus strangely translates a^upaaroc by “ qui sumatur—” 

*—• Ficinus renders mparovBioiiiuvcrv, “ ad corpus ex parte aliqna 
declinantem—" 

Ficinus, “ in terrena corpora mersum—” as if his MS, read some¬ 
thing else than ytytvtiiuvov — perhaps ilttevtiviyiuvov — Stanley, “ which 
never descendeyi into a human body—” 

*—• Compare Sympos. p. 202, E. § 28. 

»_» Ficinus, “ boni quidem viri amor—” 

Ficinus, followed by Stanley, “ artiflciosus quodammodo est—” 
u_ii Ficinus, “ qui ob animr dotes sit benevolentia dignus, atque eum 
aibi conciliare—” 

“ I have translated, as if the Greek were, what the syntax requires, 
iwucpivciv, to answer to the preceding yvuvat, not {rupivei— 
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pulses, whether they are noble, and ‘tending to what is hon¬ 
ourable, and whether they are violent and fervid.* * And he, 
who strives to possess it, shall possess it, not by rendering 
delicate or praising the object of his love, but by repressing it 
rather, and showing that by a person, being in the state he is 
now, life is not to be lived.* *And when he gets the party 
loved into his power, he will make use of him, after having en¬ 
joined the things, through which he will, after being practised 
in them, become perfect; and the end to them (will be), that, 
instead of a lover and a beloved, they will become friends.* 

^3.] On the Form of Polity. 

Of Polities (Plato) says that some * (exist in reality, but 
some)* are supposed to exist, such as* he has detailed in the 
Bepublic. For in that (treatise), he has depicted ®the former as 
unwarlike; but the latter as being in a feverish state and war¬ 
like,® while seeking which of these would be the best, and how 
they should be constituted. And it is there that, nearly alike 
to the division of the soul, is a Polity divided into three parts, 
relating to the guardians and aiders and operatives; to the 
first of which he assigns the counselling and ruling power; 
to the second, that of fighting for (the state), if need be; 
*who are to be put into order according to the principle of 
anger,'* as if they were the allies of the rational principle; 

* Ficinus, “ ad bonum fervore qaodam animi perferantor—” who 
therefore probably found in hia MS. Iwi rA koKov Tcivo/uvai, <t<ltocpai « 
leai dtdjTt/pot— not yivopcvai, ti a^oSpai rt — 

* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, after “ perfer- 
antur,” has “ laudat et approbat; sin contra se habeant, nec assentabitur 
ilU, neque suavibus verbis obsequiisque deleniet, sed absterrebit potius, 
atque docebit nequaquam illi, donee tails sit, esse vivendum.” 

’—’ Here again Ficinus has strangely represented the original, “ Pro- 
mittet autem semper ac porriget ea, quibus exercitatus is, quern amat, ad 
optimam frugem evadat. Finis tandem iis etiam, ut ex aihore amicitia 
fiat” 

*—* The Greek is rdc ivmroQirovi tlvai— But as the apodosis is 
wanting for rdc pAv, I have translated, as if the Greek were rdf /liv ilvai 
SvTug, rdf li furoSirouf— Stanley has “ some are supposed only and 
conceived by abstract from the rest.” • 

’ The sense evidently leads to oiat in lieu of flj— as I have translated. 

*—* Ficinus, more briefly, “ priorem quidem concordem, secundam 
vero dissidentem—” 

’—’ Such is the literal version of the'Greek, which Ficinus strangely 
renders “ quos iracundiie comparat—” For he did not understand, nor 
can I, what the writer meant here. Stanley, “ to defend—by arms, which 
answereth to the irascible power.” 
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but to the last (he assigns) arts, and the rest of handicrafts. 
And he conceives it right for the rulers to be philosophers, 
and contemplative of the primary good; for they alone* will 
administer all things properly; **for never will human af¬ 
fairs cease from ills, unless philosophers become kings, or 
those, who are called kings, become, from some divine allot¬ 
ment, truly philosophers.^ For states will act® the best 
and with'justice at that time, when each portion of it ^is 
under its own law;* so that the rulers may consult for the 
people, and the co-fighters be their servants and fight in 
their behalf, while the rest follow them obediently. And 
he says there are five kinds of Polities; (the first),® an 
aristocracy, when the best are in power; the second, a timo¬ 
cracy, where ®those fond of honours® are the rulers; the 
third, a democracy; and after this an oligarchy; and the last, 
a tyranny, which is the worst. He depicts likewise other 
Polities, hypothetically; of which there is that in the Laws, 
and that too, after correction, in the Epistles;’ of which he 
makes use for the states, that are labouring, as mentioned in 
the Laws, under a disease, and * possessing a region bounded 
off,® and persons selected from every age, so that, according 
t6 the diferences in their nature, and places, there may be a 
need of p^uliar instruction® and Of bringing up and of using 
arms. For they, wh<^re near the sea, would apply them¬ 
selves to navigation and to naval battles: while those, dwell¬ 
ing inland, would be fitted for fighting on foot, and the use of 

' 1 have translated, as if the Greek were ftovovt, not /tovdis. 

’ On this celebrated doctrine of Plato, see at Epist. 7, p. 502, n. *— 

“ I have translated, as if the Greek were wpa^tiv, not inap^uv — Fi- 
cinus, “ admiuistrari—” 

■*—* So I have translated airovopy. Ficinus, followed by Stanley, 
“ suo munere fungitur.” 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were ryv re d iptaroKpaTuniv — 
where a means wpatrqv, as shown by “ primam ” in Ficinus. On the 
loss of a letter, indicative of a number, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 1?23. 

•—‘ Ficinus renders piXoripuv by “ fastu mflati homines.” 

^ r—’ Such is'the meaning of fi Ik dippOuveuc, rendered literally by Fi¬ 
cinus “ ex emendatione—” instead of which Stanley, apparently unable 
to understmd it, has given “ that, which leformeth others.” With regard 
to the Epistles, Aicinous seems to allude to the 8th and 11th, for only in 
them is there a reference to any forms of Polity. 

•—* See the commencement of book 4. 

’ Ficinus, “ importations et exportations—” as if his MS. read siVa- 
yuyijc xai ISayuiyyg, not dyaryyc simply. 
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arms, either the lighter, like mountaineers, or the heavier, 
like persons living 'on hilly plains;* and some would prac¬ 
tise cavalry exercise. But in this state he does not lay down 
by laws that women are to be in common. 

Political virtue is therefore contemplative and practical, 
^and that which chooses* to make a state good and happy, 
and * of one mind and of one voice;* (and) it enjoins com¬ 
mands, and has under it the science of war, and generalship, 
*and law-judgments. For Political science considers ten 
thousand other matters, and especially this very one, whether 
we must engage in war or not.^ 

[34.] On the Sophist. 

It has been stated before what kind of person is the phi¬ 
losopher. From him the Sophist differs, first in manner, in 
that he is * the seeker of pay from young persons,* and is will¬ 
ing to be considered ®a person with bodily and mental ac¬ 
complishments,® rather than to be so; and (secondly) in 
matter, in that the philosopher is conversant with things 
existing for ever and in the same state; while the Sophist 
busies himself about that which is not, and ''retires to a spot, 
difiicult to be seen on account of its darkness.* For to that, 

*—* Such is the literal version of ytuXo^oif— vtlioic. But as such a 
combination of words is unintelligible, opportiuiely has Kicinus “ littora,” 
which has led me to believe that the author wrote h aiyiaXoit n d0«Xs- 
aiv —irsJi'oif— where &<pi\iaiv—vtSiois may be compared with a<pt\iiv 
irtSiiav in Aristoph. 'Ivir. 524. Stanley avoids all the difficulty by put¬ 
ting into English the Latin of Ficinus, “ gt armaturam leviorem, qui 
montes colant; graviorem, qui littora.” 

*—^ Ficinus, “ quie digit atque proponit—” 

® Ficinus, “ secum maxime consentientem—” Stanley, “ and con¬ 
venient to itself.” 

*—* Ficinus omits hero sal SucaisriKipi, but adds at the end of his § 31, 
= 28 here, the Supplement following, which evidently belongs to this 
place, “ Et ut rempublicam gubemat, civilis scientia nuncupatur; cujus 
sunt offlcia duo, leges condere et conditns exsequi; prima vo/ioOenieii, id 
est legum positiva; secunda SiKaaruci), id est judiciaria nominatur; con- 
siderat denique civilis peritia es, qu® ad pacem, et qu® ad bellum perti¬ 
nent, et in eo cum alia plurima, turn hoc pr®cipue, bellunme ineundum 
sit an potius renuendum.” 

_*—■* See Sophist, p. 231, D. S 36, viwv xai irXovoiuv Imu/aQne Otiftv 
n)c— from whence one would read here IfiiturOov Stipana in lieu of 
tttirdapvia — 

*—* Such is the proper rendering of caXig ko! AyaBoe. 

’ Compare Sophist, p. 254, A. ( 84, '0 fUv (eo^torrlc) AvroSiApAe- 
Kiiiv tl( Ti]v Tou fth ovrog ffKOTUvoTtiTa—SiA rd nttriivhv roS rdtrou aa- 
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which is, that, which is not, is not opposed. For the latter is 
unsubstantial and unintelligible, nor has it any basis; and 
which, if a person were compelled to speak of, or to think upon, 
he would be overtlfrown,* through his bringing a battle 
around himself.^ Now that which is not, as far as it is 
understood,^ is not a naked negation of what is, ^but (it is) 
with a joint-meaning as regards another thing, which follows 
upon the primary being;* ®80 that, unless these too had par¬ 
ticipated in that, which is not, they would not have been 
separated from the others.* But now, as many soever as are 
the beings that are, so many times is the being, which is not. 
For that, which is a not-being, is not a being., 

So much it suffices to be said for an Introduction to the 
doctrine-making of Plato; of which a part has been stated in 
an Orderly manner; but a part dispersedly and in no order; 
®so that it is in the power of any one,® from what has been 
said, to become contemplative and detective of the rest of his 
doctripes by following out these.’ 

rayo^irai' ^oXtir^c. From whence I have, with Ficinus, omitted Kai 
between vkotuvov and 

.' Ficinus, " oberrabit atque tergiversabitur—” as if his MS. read some¬ 
thing else than dvarpavtivirai. Stanley, “ he is deceived, because he 
putteth together things contrary and repugnant—” which is not even a 
paraphrase, much less a translation. 

’ I have translated, as if the Greek were ahrhv Iv lavTijl — not airb 
Iv iavTi^— for Ficinus has “ secum ipse pugnet atque dissident—” 

’ Ficinus renders IfaKoverai, “ pronuntiatum auditur—” 

*--* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ sed cum 
suspicione quadam et subinsinuatione alterius, quod quidem mode aliquo 
ipsum, quod est, comitatur;” where “ modo diquo” would lead to rpb- 
rcip Tijt, in lieu of rpdirqi, which Heinsius corrected into ry wpiirqi. 
Stanley, “ Yet that, which is not, as far as it is spoken, is not a pure ne¬ 
gation of that which is, but implieth a relation to another, which in some 
measure is joined to Ens.” 

‘ Stanley, “ so that, unless we assume something from that, which 
is, to that, which is not, it cannot be distinguished from other things.” 

*—• I have translated, as if the Greek were iv6v nvac, not ptvm, 
which could follow liim— 

' I have translated, as if roiruv had dropt out before Kai rUv XoMruj*— 
And so probably read the MS. of Ficinus, whose version is “ ut horum 
vestigiis reliqua etiam—” 
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ETRODUCTION OF ALBINUS 

TO 

THE DIALOGUES OF PUTO. 


[1.] That * for a person about to enter upon* the Dialogues 
of Plato, it is fitting that he should know previously what a 
Dialogue is. For neither without some art and power* have 
dialogues been written, nor is it easy for a person, unskilled 
in contemplation, to know them artistically. It is agreeable 
then for a philosopher, who is making for himself an insight 
into every matter of whatever kind, to examine, (first,) ^ the 
essence of the thing, and afterwards, what power it has, and 
not with reference to what is naturally useful and what is not. 
Now (Plato) says thus—* “ On every matter, 0 boy, there is 
one commencement to those about to consult properly. It is 
needful to know, about what is the consultation; or else there 
must needs be an erring in this matter. Now it lies hid from 
the majority, that they do not know the essence of each thing; 
(but), as if they did know, they do not, at the commencement 

* From the word "On, here and elsewhere, it is evident that the whole 
of this Introduction is merely an extract from a longer treatise. 

’ I have translated, here and elsewhere, Ivroxxoviiv, “to enter upon,” 
or “to meet with,” as being a meaning more nearly allied to the deriv¬ 
ation of the word then “ to read,” the sense given by others. 

’ Perhaps “ meaning” would be the prpper rendering. 

^ ‘ I have translated, as if /dv had dropt out after ri}v, to answer to 
iiruTa— 

’ In Phffidr. p. 237, C.} 29, from whence Fischer reads here irioi 
rovTo instead of wapa rovro— 
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of the inquiry, agree (amongst themselves),* but as they pro¬ 
ceed, *they pay the reasonable (penalty);* for they agree 
neither with themselves nor with others.” In order then that 
we may not suffer this,* while entering upon the Dialogues 
of Plato, let us consider this very thing, which I have spoken 
of, what is a dialogue. *[For neither without some art and 
power have dialogues been written.]^ *It is then nothing 
else tlian a discourse composed of question and answer upon 
some political .or philosophical matter, combined with a be¬ 
coming delineation of the manners of the characters intro¬ 
duced, and the arrangement as regards their diction.® 

[2.] Now a dialogue is called a discourse, as a man (is 
called) an animal But since of a discourse there is one kind 
arranged (in the mind)® and another pronounced (by the 
mouth),* let us hear about the one pronounced (by the mouth). 
And since of the latter there is one kind spoken, as a con¬ 
tinued narration, and another by question and answer, ques¬ 
tions and answers are the peculiar mark of a dialogue; ®from 
whence it is said to be a discourse* by interrogation; and 
moreover® it is applied to some political and philosophical 
niatter; because it is meet for the subject matter to be re¬ 
lated to the dialogue.'® Now the matter is that relating to 
politics and philosophy.** For as the matter of fables is laid 
down as adapted to tragedy and poetry in general, so is to 
dialogue philosophy, that is (to say), what relates to philosophy. 
But as regards that, which is combined with a becoming deline- 

‘ So Heindorf explains iu>iio\oyovvTm, which Fischer has restored 
here, in lieu of obSl 6iio\oyovvTtc, from the passage referred to. For the 
active d^joXoyoSvrtf wotlld require iavroif, as shown by Alcibiad. I. p. 
Ill, E., quoted by Heindorf, ot woXXoi ioKovvi <roi ofioXoytXv airroi 
iavToXt- 

'—^ So Heindorf understands rb tUbg amSiSSam. 

• One would prefer ri airb, “ in the same way.” 

*—* The words between the brackets are evidently a needless repe¬ 
tition. 

*—® The same definition of a dialogue is found in Diogen. L. iii. 48, 

*• ’ I have hdded the words between the lunes for the sake of perspi¬ 
cuity. 

• I have translated, as if the Greek were Wtv Xdyoc, not bStv b Xd- 
yoc— where the article is improperly introduced. 

® I have translated, as if the Greek were In Si, not rb Si — 

'• One would expect here Xdyqi, “ the discourse,” not dtaXdyy. 

" To complete die definition, one would have expected to find some- 
tliing added to this effect, “ which is discussed the best during a dialogue." 
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ation of the manners of the characters introduced, (and) their 
being different in their discourses through life, some as phi- 
losopherst and others as sophists, it is requisite to assign to 
each their peculiar manners; to the philosopher that, which 
is noble, and simple, and truth-loving; but to the sophist 
that, which is of many hues, and tricky, and reputation- 
loving ; but to an individual what is peculiar to him. Added 
to this, '(the definition) speaks likewise of the arrangement,' 
as regards their diction; and reasonably so. For as ^the 
measure ought to be^ adapted to tragedy and comedy, and the 
fiction (of the subject) to the bruited story, so ought the dic¬ 
tion and composition, adapted to the dialogue, possess what 
belongs ®to the grace of an Attic style,® and is neither super¬ 
fluous nor deficient. 

[3.] But if a so-called discourse, not being made in the 
form, as I have laid down, but deficient on these points, is 
said to be a dialogue, it will not be said so correctly. ^Thus 
that, which is said in the case of Thucydides to belong to the 
power to represent the peculiarity of dialogues, but rather 
two public speeches composed on set purpose against each 
other.''—Since then we have ascertained what is a dialogue, let 
us look into the different kinds of the Platonic dialogue, that 
is, into their characteristics, how many are the topmost,® and 
how many of them ®qxist subdivided into the uncut.® 

[4.] As regards their characteristics, which are two, one 
explanatory and the other exploratory, the explanatory is 
suited to the teaching and practice of truth, but the explora- 

'—‘ I have translated, as if u iSpof had drept out before and 
JTjpi after xaraiTKevijc — Fabricius too perceived that irtpi was wanting 
here. 

“—Here too I have translated, as if tlie Greek were okiiov tlvat to 
fUTfov — not ri oixtiov /tirfov — 

’—’ The Greek is ri 'Arruciv, to tvxapi — as if two things were men¬ 
tioned; whereas, since rb 'ArTubv is rb ivxapi, the author probably 
wrote, what I have translated, row ’AttikoS rb evxapi — 

* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible ori;anal; where it 
is to be hoped that some of the MSS., not hitherto collated, either exhibit 
what the author 'wrote, or furnish a clue to it. 

* On the uncertainty in the meaning of oi dmrdro), see in the Life of 
Plato by Diogenes, § 49. * 

*-—* I confess I cannot understand the words between the numerals, 
and especially how the middle aor., loTtioavro, could be found here. 
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tory to an exercise and conflict,* * * § and the confutation of false¬ 
hood ; and while the explanatory directs its aim to things, 
the exploratory does so to persons. 

[5.] Of the dialogues of Plato there are drawn out in the 
class of Physics, the Timseus; in that of Morals, the Apology; 
in that of Logic, the Theages, Cratylus, Lysis, Sophist, La¬ 
ches, (and) Statesman; in that of confutation, the Parmenides 
(and) Protagoras; in that of statesmanship, the Crito, Phae- 
don, Minos, Banquet, Laws, Epistles, Epinomis, Menexenus, 
Cleitophon, (and) Philebus; in the tentative (class are) the 
Euthyphron, Meno, Ion, (and) Charmides; in the obstetrical,* 
the Alcibiades; and in the overthrowing, the Hippias, Eu- 
thydemus, (and) Gorgias. 

[6.] Since then we have seen their differences, how they 
exist naturally, and theic characteristics, let us state, in addi¬ 
tion, from what dialogues persons must begin their entrance 
upon a discourse of Plato. For opinions are different. For 
some begin with the Epistles; and some with the Theages. 
And there are those, who divide the dialogues into tetralogies 
and rank as the first tetralogy that, which contains the Eutby- 
phron. Apology, Criton, and Ph®don ; the Euthyphron, as 
in it the charge against Socrates is brought forward; the 
Apology, since it was nScessary for him to defend himself; 
the Crito, on account of his staying in prison; and afterwards 
the Phtedon, since in it Socrates meets with the end of life. 
And of this * opinion are Derkyllides and Thrasyllus. But 
they seem to me to have wished to assign an order to the 
persons (of the dialogues) and the circumstances of their 
lives—a matter which is perhaps useful for something else, 
but not however for that, which we are wishing now; for we 
wish to discover the commencement and arrangement of in¬ 
struction that is according to wisdom. We say then that 
the commencement of a discourse of Plato is not one and de- 

* On the difference between yvitvaala and dydiv, as applied to a mental 
conflict, see at Diogenes’ Life of Plato, § 49. 

’ On the expression “ obstetrical,” applied to a dialogue, see at Dio¬ 
genes’ Life of Plato, § 49. 

* On the so-called Platonic 'Tetralogies, see Diogenes’ Life of Pleto, 

§ .IS. 

^ I have adopted, what Fischer suggests, rovrijc before rjjt— 
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fined; for that, being perfect, it is similar to the perfect 
figure of a circle. For as the commencement of a circle is 
not one and defined, so neither is it of a discourse. ‘ 

[7.] We will not however on this account enter upon it in 
any manner soever, nor accidentally. For if it is requisite 
to describe a circle, a person does not describe it, beginning 
from any point, but® # # * * in whatever state each of us 
may be with regard to the discourse, beginning from that he 
will enter upon the dialogues of Plato. For there is a stale 
according to nature, for instance, good or bad; and that ac¬ 
cording to age, where a person, for instance, is in the season 
for philosophizing or has passed it; and that, according to a 
predilection, as, for instance, in favour of philosophy or® his¬ 
tory; and ^that, according to a habit,^ as in being, for ex¬ 
ample, previously initiated (in instruction),® or without in¬ 
struction, and that, according to the matter, as being engaged, 
for example, in philosophy, or dragged around by (political)® 
circumstances. 

[8.] He then, who is, according to nature, well born, and 
according to age is in the season for philosophizing, and ac¬ 
cording to a predilection, for the sake of exercising himself, 
is proceeding to reasoning, and he, who, according to a habit, 
has been previously initiated in instruction, and has been drawn 
aside from political circumstances, will begin from the Al- 
cibiades '^to be well-turned by the inclination of intellect,’ 
and to know of what thing it is needful to make for himself a 

' The Greek is row KSyov: where evidently lies hid a var. lect. 
Sti 

Tov Xdyov— For other instances of one readin|; made up out of two, 
see my Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 175, to which I could now add many- 
more. 

’ Fabricius thus supplies the missing matter, “ but from that which is 
nearest at hand ; in like manner—” 

“ I have translated, as if the Greek were not icai— On the con¬ 
fusion in those particles, see Person on Eurip. Orest. 821. 

*—* I have adopted the sugpstion of Fischer, who conceives that ii 
/card have dropt out between tvma and Uiv — • 

‘ I have translated, for the sake of the antithesis, as if iiaOfim had 
dropt out, similar to jrportrjXev/MVOc rote itaOtjuaai in the next §. 

* 1 have followed Fischer, who has inserted rohriKHv before veptord- 
aiuv, similar to woKintuv ntptardmoi/ in the next §. 

'—’ I have translated, as if the Greek were irpdc rd ry poiry voi iti 
iirurrpa^ijvat, to avoid the unmeaning tautology in irpAc ri rpavnvm mi 
tVHrrpapfivat— 
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care, and, as it were by a beautiful pattern, to see who is the 
philosopher and what is his pursuit, and upon what supposi¬ 
tions his discourse is carried on. ' (Such a person) ^ must enter 
upon the Phaedo next in order; for in it (Plato) states who 
is the philosopher, and what is his pursuit; and upon the 
supposition of the soul being immortal he goes through the 
discourse relating to it. After this it would be requisite to 
enter upon the Republic. For, commencing with the earliest 
instruction, he delineates the whole of education, by making 
use of which a person would arrive at the possession of virtue. 
But since it is requisite for us to be versed in the knowledge 
of things divine, so as to be able, by possessing** virtue, to be 
assimilated to them, we shall enter upon the Timaeus; for by 
entering upon this* account relating to Nature, and on the so- 
called theology, and the arrangement of the Universe, we shall 
clearly have a recollection* of things divine. 

[9.] But if any one, to speak summarily, is able to survey 
correctly® the arrangement of the dialogues, suited to the 
teaching according to Plato, to him who chooses the doctrines 
of Plato * For as it is necessary to become a spectator^ 
of his own soul and of things divine, *and of the gods thera- 
wlves, and to obtain the most beautiful mind,® he must cleanse 


• '—' J have translated, os if oJtoj had dropt out between Jojoci and 

T(f — 

* The syntax requires Krijaafiivoi, to answer to the plural hrtv^ofuOa, 
in lieu of KTtimuevov — 

* In lieu of airy, the sense requires ravry — 

* Fabrioius was the first to read ivaiivyaoutv for iv. 

‘ To avoid the incorrect syntax in tt— Svvair’ Av — we may read, as 
translated, tl— Svvair’ tv — 

* Fabricius has supplied, what he imagined to be the missing matter, 
in his Latin version, “ Platonicie discipline futurus sectator ex Platonis 
ipsius doctrina hoc faciet quam optime—” But he has neglected to 
state on what the dative ny-alpovfiviy is to depend, unless perhaps he 
conceived that the author wrote ny ri IlXdruvoe aipov/Uv^ ivijv rovro 
p^ara Spav, or something similar. 

’ I have adopted, what Fischer has suggested, dtar^v, required by the 
subsequent lavrov, in lieu pf Star&c — 

’ The words between the numerals present a very strange sense, as 
if it were possible for a person to be a spectator of the gods themselves 
and to obtain the most beautifiil mind. Unless I am greatly mistaken 
the author wrote “ did t4 rdv Bi&v airov rov xaWlarov vov ri Ix^tv —” 
“ through having a portion of the most beautiful mind itself of the 
gods—” not KOI rdv Otdv avrdv xai rov KaWiarov vov rvxtlv. 
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out the false opinions of his conceptions. For not even have 
phjsicians deemed the body capable of enjoying the food 
br(^ght to it, unless a person shall have previously cast out 
what was in it in the way of an obstacle. But after the 
cleansing out, it is requisite to excite and call forth the senti¬ 
ments, imparted by nature, and to cleanse out these too, and 
to exhibit them pure, as principles. In addition to this, 
through the soul being thus* previously prepared, it is neces¬ 
sary to introduce into it its peculiar doctrines, according to 
which it may be perfected j now these relate to physics, and 
theology, and morality, and statesmanship. And* that the 
doctrines may remain in the soul and not be* chased away, it 
will be necessary for it to be delivered to the reasoning re¬ 
lating to causation,^ in order that a person may lay hold firmly 
of the proposed aim. In addition to these it is meet that, what 
is not contrary to reason, should be furnished, in order that 
we may not be carried aside by some sophist, and turn our 
thoughts into a worse direction. That we may therefore cast 
out false opinions, it will be necessary to enter upon the 
dialogues of the tentative character, and which possess the 
confuting and the so-called cleansing power. And that a 
person may call forth into light the notions relating to physics, 
it will be necessary to enter upon the dialogues of the ob¬ 
stetrical character, for this is peculiar to them; since in those 
there are doctrines relating to physics, and to morals, and to 
statesmanship, and to the regulation of a household; of which 
some have a reference to contemplation and a contemplative 
life; but others to action and an active life j but both of them 
® relate to the being assimilated to god.® And that these, 
after being imparted, may be not escaping from us, if will be 
necessary to enter upon the dialogues of a logical character, 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were not <if, but oi!r«f— 

* I have adopted Si, inserted by Fabricius, after iva — 

’ The syntax requires cither the insertion of y after dvatrSSpaaTa, or 
else the omission of Kai before it. * 

* Such seems to be the meaning of alriac here. Unless it be said that 
the author wrote rije d airiae, i. e. rijt vpdirns airiaQ, “ tlie first cause.” 
On this sense of d and its loss before at-sqe here, p. 312, n. *. 

‘—* Such some will perhaps consider a proper version of ivi ry 
ufioweijvai Slip. But ijri could hardly, I think, bear that meaning. 
Hence I suspect the author wrote iroiit to d/iouufiqvat— where, since 
the imperfect indicates a custom, iiroiii would mean “ is wont to make—” 

VOL. VI. Y 
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which is also of the exploratory kind. For they possess both 
the distinguishing and defining methods, and, moreover, the 
analytical and syllogistical, through which truths are shown 
and falsehoods confuted. Moreover, since it is requisite for 
us to be not led aside contrary to reason by sophists, we shall 
enter upon the dialogues of a demonstrative character; in 
which it is in our power to learn thoroughly how it is meet 
to listen to sophists, and^^jn what manner to carry ourselves 
towards those, who act wrongly in matters relating to reason. 

' I have omitted icoi ISjrwf, which are quite ftiperfluous before *oi 
Svriva Tpiirov. 
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THE HOCTEINES’ OE PLATO. 


BOOK I. 

ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

[1.]^ ^Thb conformation of his body gave to Plato his 
namefor he was previously called Aristocles. His father was 
said to have been Ariston; while his mother was Periction4, 
the daughter of Glaucus and on both sides the nobility of 
his birth was sufficiently remarkable. For his father Ariston 
derived through Codrus his origin from Neptune; while the 
blood on his mother’s side flowed from Solon, the very wise, 
who was the founder of the laws of Athens, There are how¬ 
ever those, who assert that Plato sprang from a more exalted 
origin, at the time when a certain vision in the form of Apollo 
had a connexion with Periction4 He was born in the month 
called Thargelion® at Athens, on the day® in which Latona is 
reported to have brought forth Apollo and Diana at Delos, (and) 
on the day before that, in which we have heard that Socrates 
was born. Mention is likewise made of the pretty dream that 

* The more correct title would perhaps be that found in some MSS, 
and Aid,, “ Vita, Instituta, Dogmata Plalonis per Apuleiuln,” 

’ The sections are adopted from Hildebrand’s edition. 

’ For the word nAar-aiv was formed from irXar-wc, m shown in 
the Life of Plato by Hesychius, p. 229, n» 

‘ Diogenes, more conectly, Glaucon, as remarked by Casaubon. 

‘ This month marks a period from the middle of May to the middle 
of June. 

' This was the 7th. 
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Socrates had; for he thought he saw a cygnet flying from an 
altat, which was in the Academia, sacred to Cupid, and settling 
on his lap j* and that afterwards, a full-fledged swan, it directed 
its flight to heaven, entrancing the ears of men and gods with 
the music of its song. And after Socrates had mentioned the 
dream to some persons when they had come together, Ariston 
very opportunely' attended upon Socrates, with the view of 
ofiering Plato to him as0the youth’s) instructor; on whom 
when Socrates had cast his eyes and ''saw from his external 
appearance his internal disposition,'' he said, “ This, friends, 
is the swan (from the altar) of Cupid in the Academy.” 

[2.] Such and (sprung) from such did Plato not only excel 
heroes in virtue, but he equalled likewise the gods in power. 
For Speusippus, ®who was furnished with family documents,® 
praises the acuteness of the boy’s talent in perception, and 
his disposition as regards his wonderful modesty; and he 
makes mention of the first-fruits of his youth as being im¬ 
bued with the proofs of labour and his love of study; and 
testifies that in the man there met together the growth of 
these and of other virtues. 

. From the same parents were his brothers Glaucon and 
Adeimantus. For his instructors he had in ‘‘the rudiments 
of education,® Dionysius; and in the palsestra, Ariston, a na¬ 
tive of Argos; and such a progress did practice bring with 
it, that he contended for the wrestler’s prize at the Pythian 
and Isthmian games. Nor did he disdain the painter’s art. 
For Tragic and Dithyrambic compositions likewise he fitted 
himself; and, carried away by a confidence in his poetical 
powers, he was already desirous of professing himself a com¬ 
petitor, had not Socrates driven from his mind the lowness 
of the desire, and taken care to implant in his soul the glory 
that arises from true praise. And even previously® he had 

* Such seems to be the meaning of “ commodumfor which two 
MSS. read “ commodo—” 

Compare Shakspeare’s—“ To read the mind’s construction in the 
fwe ’’—which answers almost literally to the words of Apuleius, “ inge- 
nium internum de exteriore conspicatutf facie.” 

•—For he was the nephew, of Plato. 

‘Such is the correct translation of “prima literatura—” For “ lUe- 
ree ” in Latin, like ypo/i/tara in Greek, meant something more extensive 
than “ lettem ’’ do in English. See at Diogenes’ Life of Plato, § 4, n.'—'• 

* According to Diogenes, § 6, Plato attached himself to the sect of 
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been imbued with the (doctrines of the) sect of Heracleitus. 
But when he had given himself up to Socrates, he was supe¬ 
rior to the rest of the disciples of Socrates not only in genius 
and learning; but by labour likewise and elegance he shed a 
lustre on the wisdom imparted to him by derates; by, the 
labour, through which he endeavoured to make that wisdom 
his own; and by the elegance, through which he contributed 
to it a considerable dignity from |he beauty and majesty of 
his language. 

[3.] But after Socrates had left the world,' he sought 
out from whence he might make a further progress; and he 
betook himself to the discipline of Pythagoras; and though 
he saw it possessed a method of diligence and splendour com¬ 
bined, he was still more desirous of imitating its continence 
and chastity. And, as he perceived that the talents of the 
Pythagoreans were aided by other kinds of learning, he went 
to Cyrene to learn Gleometry under Theodorus, and travelled 
even to Egypt to obtain a knowledge of astrology, and that he 
might learn from thence the rites of the prophets there. And 
*a second time he went** to Italy, and became a follower of the 
Pythagoreans, Eurytus of Tarentum, and Archytas, who jvas 
rather advanced in years; and he would have directed his 
thoughts to the Indians and Magi, had not the wars in Asia^ 
at that time prevented him ^(frora proceeding thither).* ®On 
which account,® by following out with more than usual study the 
discoveries of Parmenides and Zeno, he so filled his treatises 
with things, "taken unitedly, which singly" had been an ob- 

Heracleitna after the death of Socrates. But Aristotle, in Metaphys. i. 
6, agrees with Apuleius. . 

' Literally “ men—” 

’ For the first time is alluded to in the expression “ ad Pythagorae 
disciplinam se contulit—" Perhaps, however, in lieu of “ iterum venit,” 
Apuleius wrote “ iter convertit,” i. e. “ he turned his road—” 

’ So the earlier edd. But as all the MSS. read “ caletica,” Ouden- 
dorp has suggested “ Chaldaica;” Hildebrand, “ Halytica," i. e. Lydian, 
in allusion to the war carried on- by the younger Cyrus against his 
brother Artaxerxes, that forms the subject of the early part of Xeno¬ 
phon’s “ Anabasis.” • 

‘The words between the lunes are due to Joann. Sarisbur. in bug. 
Curial. vii. 5, who has “ procedere vetuissJnt—” not ” vetuissent ” simply. 

*—• The introduction of “ quapropter ” here seems very strange. 

*—• So we must translate “ omnibus, quae—singula,” to preserve the 
antithesis. 
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ject of admiration, that he was the first to unite philosophy, 
previously tripartite, and to show that its parts, each neces¬ 
sary in its turn, were not only not at variance with each 
other, but that they afibrded a mutual aid. For although the 
memWs of philosophy had been obtained from different fac¬ 
tories, (such as) natural philosophy from the Heraclfeiteans, 
mentsJ from the Pythagoreans, and moral from the very foun¬ 
tain of Socrates, yet from them all he formed one body, and, 
as it were, of his own begetting. But as the chiefs of these 
families (of Philosophy) had delivered to their auditors their 
sentiments in unpolished (language) and a rudimental (form), 
Plato rendered them perfect and even to be admired by polish¬ 
ing them up with reasonings, and investing them with the 
honourable dress of lofty diction. [4.] Many of his hearers, 
belonging to either sex, flourished as philosophers. He left 
behind him his patrimony, consisting of a small garden, ad¬ 
joining the Academy, and 'two slaves, and a goblet,' with 
which he made supplications to the gods; and of gold so 
much, as he had worn, when a boy, in his ear,* to mark his 
(noble birth). Some evil-disposed persons carp indeed at his 
three journeys to Sicily, and discuss them with opinions at 
variance with each other. But he went thither* the first time 
for the sake of information, that he might understand the na¬ 
ture of .®tna,’ and the burning of *the hollow mountain;^ 
the second, at the request of Dionysius, to assist the people 
of Syracuse, and to learn the municipal laws of that province. 
His third arrival took place *in the wish to restore* Dion, then 
an exile, to his country, after Plato had obtained a pardon for 
him from Dionysius. 

Of his tenets, that might be called by the Greek word Sdy- 
ftara, which he promulgated for the beneficial use of man, and 

' On Diogen. 1»444, n. 2, Stanley has remarked the discrepancy 
in the statements of the two writers. 

® This was the right ear, as we leam from Isidorus, in Origin, six. 31, 
“In aures—in Grsecia puellee utraquo aure, pueri tantum dextra gerebant.” 

’ I have translated, as if the Latin word were “ illic,” not “ ille—” 

* Unless I am greatly mistaken the words “ concavi montis ” are an 
explanation of “ crateris—” which was the technical expression applied 
to that natural phenomenon. See at Diogenes’ Life of Plato, § 18, p. 
185, n. 2. 

*—• So Oudendorp renders “ reddidit—’’ for Plato, he says, failed in 
the attempt; although he confesses that Allian, in V. H, iii. 17, asserts 
he did not fail. 
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for a rational method of living, and understanding, and speak¬ 
ing, we will commence from hence. For since he first held 
that the three parts of philosophy have an agreement with 
each other, we too will speak of each separately, beginning 
with Natural Philosophy. 

[5.] Plato considers the principles of (all) things to be three— 
God, Matter, and the Forms of Things, which he calls ’I&'ac, 
(Ideas,) that are incomplete, shapeless, (and) distinguished by 
no mark of species and quality. But of God his sentiments 
are that he is incorporeal.* He alone, says (Plato), is “dxtp/- 
fUTpoi, (without a circumference,)* the father and adorner^ of 
all things, blessed (himself) and the cause of blessings (to 
others), the very best, in want of nothing himself, (and) con¬ 
ferring all things (upon all); whom he calls the heavenly, 
the ineffable, the not-to-be-named, or, as he says himself, 
*appriTov iKaruvofiaorov whose nature it is difficult to dis¬ 
cover; and, if discovered, it cannot be proclaimed to the 
many. ®[The words of Plato are these, deov ivpe'iv re tpyop, 
evpopra ie e«£ noWove tKfepeiv dSevaror.]® But of Matter he 
makes mention as unable to create, and to be destroyed, and 
thatdt is neither Fire, nor Water, nor any other of the princi¬ 
ples and positive elements; but that of all things it is the 
first recipient of forms, and subjective to the act of making; 
(and) being as yet shapeless and devoid of the quality of 
configuration,® God, as the artificer, gives to it a form Uni- 

* Compare Alcinous, § 10, and Diogen. L. iii. 77. ’ 

*—* The word AirepifurpoQ is not found, I believe, in Plato. The idea 
however may be compared with the well-known representation of God, 
who has been considered as a circle, whose centre is every where, and 
circumference no where. 

’ So Oudendorp adopts ‘‘ exomator,” the conjecture of Lennep, in lieu 
of “ extortorfrom which, as he could extort no meaning, he would 
elicit “ exstructor,” i. e. “ the builder up—” remembering the expression 
Tov woiijr^i; (cat rbv iraripa rovSe rov vavrdg in Tim. p. 2S, C. Hilde¬ 
brand suggests “ exorsor,” “ the beginnerfor though, as he confers, 
the word is not found elsewhere in Latin, yet it might have been coined 
by Apuleius, like many others from his mint. 

’ Neither of these words are applied, if I rightly remember, to God 
by Plato. 

‘—‘ The words between the numerals Scaligcr was the first to reject, 
as being evidently introduced by some person, who had on incorrect re¬ 
collection of the passage in Tim. p. 28, C., lipiip re fpyov *ai ehp6vTa 
el{ nkvrag aSivarov \eyetv. 

* Compare Alcinous, J 8, p. 260. 
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Versal, which is infinite on that account, because it is a mag¬ 
nitude without a limit. For that which is infinite has the 
limit of magnitude undefined; and hence, when (Matter) is 
deprived of limit, it can properly be seen * as infinite. Nor 
yet does he concede that it is with a body nor without a body. 
On that account he thinks it is not a body, because no 
body is free from some kind of form; nor yet can he say that 
it is witliout a body, because nothing, which is without a body, 
can exhibit a body; but that, it seems to be with a body ®by 
the force of reasoning and it is therefore to be comprehend¬ 
ed ®not by acting alone, nor yet by the opinion alone of 
thought —^ for bodies, through the remarkable evidence of 
themselves, are known by ^similar judgment —* but that those 
things, lyhich do not possess a bodily substance, are seen by 
cogitation; from whence, ® opinion being adulterated, the am¬ 
biguous quality of this matter is to be comprehended.® [6.] 
The’lSt'at, namely, the simple forms of all things, (he says,) 
are eternal, nor yet with a body; but they exist from such, as 
God has taken as the patterns of things, which are or will be; 
and (he says) it is not possible for any thing® to be found be¬ 
yond the individual images in the patterns of each species; 
and that of all existing^ things the forms and configurations 
are marked out from the impression of those patterns, in the 
manner of wax (impressions). 

' In lieu of “ videri,” one would have expected rather “ vocari,” i. e. 
“ to be called)” For how a thing that is without limit, can be seen even 
with the eye of the mind, much less with that of the body, it is hard to 
imderstand. 

’ So I have translated “ vi et rationefor otherwise there would 
be nothing to which “ vi ” could be applied. The Delphin editor in¬ 
deed explains “vi” by “virtnte—” to which he was perhaps led by 
knowing that ed. Junt. has “ut” instead of “vi—” and fancying that 
vi ut was an error for “ virtute.” But we are yet to learn to what is 
“ virtute ” to be referred. ’ Moreover, as one MS. offers “ secunda ” for 
“ sibi earn,” it is evident there is some corruption here, which I must 
leave for others to correct, if they can. 

* Here again I must confess myself quite at a loss. 

That is, «ays the Delphin editor, by an evident judgment. But 
“ evident judgment”, is an union of words perfectly without meaning. 

‘—* Here too I confess my inability to understand what Apuleius in¬ 
tended by the words between th,e numerals. 

• I have translated, as if " quid ” had dropt out before “ quam—” 

1 Here “gignentium” is taken in an intransitive sense, as it is in 
Apuleius de Mundo, n. 736, and Sallust, B‘. J. § 79, quoted by Ouden- 
dorp; who would otherwise have read “ entium—” 
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OMat, which we call “essentias,” (existence's,) he says are 
two-fold, through which all things are produced, and even the 
world itself; one of which is perceived by reflection alone; 
the other can be subjective to the senses. Now that, which 
is perceived by the eyes of the mind, is found (to exist) for 
ever, and in the same manner, and equal and similar to itself, 
and what truly is. But the other is to be estimated by 
opinion, affected by a sense and a want of reason, and which 
he says is produced and perishes. And as the former is said 
to exist truly, so the latter we may say does not exist truly. 
And 'of the first 8u{)stance or existence is the first God,' and 
Matter, and the Forms of Things, and the living principle j of 
the second substance are all the things, which receive a form, 
and are generated, and derive their origin from a pattern of 
the former substance; (and) which are able to be changed 
and turned about, gliding away and escaping in the manner 
of flowing water. Moreover, since that substance of percep¬ 
tion, which I have mentioned, rests upon a power that is con¬ 
sistent, the points, that are made the subject of dispute 
relating to it, are full of firm reasoning and belief; but of the 
latter, which is the shadow, as it were, and the image of the 
former, the reasonings and the words, which are used in dis¬ 
putes relating to it, are expressed by a method of teaching 
which is not consistent. 

[7.] The beginning of all bodies he has stated to be Matter; 
and that it is marked by the impress of Forms; and that from 
hence have been produced the elements. Fire and Water, 
Earth and Air; which ought, if they are elements, to be 
simple, ^nor to be united by a'lputual connexion, after the 
manner of syllables;* what takes place in the case of those 
(things),* whose substance is made up by the coming to¬ 
gether of powers in many ways; whicVwhen they had been 
in no order and mixed together, were brought by the deity, 
who is the builder of the world, into order *by means of num¬ 
bers and measures in a circuit.* These (he says) jvere reduced 

' la the words “ priin»-substantite vel essentisa primum Deum—” 
mere is an evident error of “primum ” for “ primm—” For the question 
here is not about the first God, but the flrjt existence. 

* This comparison is from Tim. p. 48, B. § 21. 

’ Floridus understands “ rebus,” as the antecedent of “ quamm—” but 
Hildebrand, “ formis—” Others read “ quorum—” 

*—* Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the text. But 
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from very many elements into one; and that Fire, and Air, 
and Water, have their origin and beginning in a triangle, which 
is right-angled but with unequal angles; *but that the Earth 
is formed of direct angles, triangles, and of equal footsteps ;* 
and that of the former form three kinds exist, the pyramidal, 
the * octangular, and twenty-angular ;* but that ® the sphere and 
pyramid® have in themselves the figure of Fire; and that the 
octangular sphere is dedicated to Air; and the twenty-angular 
to Water; but that the triangle with equal feet® forms out of 
itself a square, and the square ®a cube, which is peculiar to 
the Earth.® On which account he gave to Fire the movable 
form of the pyramid, because ®the quickness' of one seemed 
to be very similar to the rapid movement of the other.® But 
of secondary velocity is the octangular sphere. This he 
assigned to the Air, which in lightness and quickness is the 
second after Fire. The sphere with twenty angles® is in the 
third place, ®of this the rolling form seemed to be rather like 
that of flowing water.® There remains the form of dice (a 


Plato, in Tim. p. 53, B. § 27, has tuaxtlitaTtaaTO tlSiai koI ipSfto'ii — 
■where, however, there is nothing similar to “ in amhitumnor is there 
in Alcinous, § 13, p. 271, who has, what is far more intelligible, “ Mat¬ 
ter—moved at first—without order—was subsequently reduced into order 
by the deity, while all thinp were fitted together according to a propor¬ 
tion with each other.” 

'—’ Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the words “ terram 
veto directis quidem angulis trigonis et vestigiis paribus esse—” supplied 
by MS. Fulv. and Excerpt. Bat. But a right angle is not elsewhere, I 
believe, called in Latin “ directus angulus,” nor does “ vestigium ” mean 
“ the side” of a triangle. What Apuleius ■wrote and meant to say it is 
impossible to discover, even with' the aid of Pseudo-Tim. Locr. p. 98, 
D. § 5. 

* Floridus was the first to remark that Apuleius has mistranslated 
iicrdtUpov and tUoaitSpov, found in Pseudo-Tim. Locr. p. 98, D. § 5, by 
applying to the angles, what the Greek writer said of the sides, of tri¬ 
angles. 

•—* Here again Apuleius plainly proves that he was ■writing on sub¬ 
jects, of which he had very imperfect notions. For as the sphere is a 
circular figure# and the pyramid an angular one, they could not both be 
the figure of fire, which ■was pyramidal alone, as stated in Tim. p. 56, 
B. § 31. 

‘ i. e. with equal sides— *—* Compare Tim. p. 55, C. § 30. 

• Compare Pseudo-Tim.'Locr. p. 98, D. § 5. 

' So the Delphin editor understands “ vigesimalis,” the correction of 
Elmenhorst, similar to “ viginti angulam—” just above. 

•—* So 1 have translated, as if the words were “hujus forma volubilis 
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cube); * which, since it is immovable, has not absurdly ob¬ 
tained by lot the steadiness of the Earth.' Other beginnings 
too (he says)" might be discovered, which are known to 
God, "or to him who is a friend of the gods." [8.] But 
of the primary elements. Fire, and Water, and the rest, he 
asserts^ the slight bodies of things with life and without it, 
consist in the shape of particles; but that the World, taken as 
a whole, is made up of "the whole' of Water, and the whole 
of Fire, and the whole of Air, and the whole of Earth," and 
that not only no portion of these is left without tho World, 
but that its power even is not "found beyond it,® and that 
these are fitted to and connected with each other within it; 
and consequently its seat is in Fire, Earth, Water, and Air; 
and as Fire is united to Air by a (certain) relationship, so* 
Moisture is united" by an affinity to Earth. 

Hence (he says) that there is one World, and in it all 
things; "nor is there a place left, in which another World 

fluidse aquae similior est visa—” not “ hujus forma fluida et volubilis ...” 
which I will leave for those to understand, who can. 

* Such is the literal version of “ quae cum sit immobilis, terras con- 
stantiam non absurde sortita est—” where the natural train of thought 
would lead to quite the reverse. For it was the Earth, that was said to 
have obtained its stability from the form of the cube, not tlie cube from 
Ae form of the Earth. Hence Apuleius probably wrote “ quam, cum sit 
immobilis Terrae substantia, constaiitem non absurde sortita est—” and 
hence we can account for what would be otherwise inexplicable, the vari¬ 
ation in MSS. between “ substantiam ” and “ constantiam.” Unless in¬ 
deed it be said that he had a confused and imperfect recollection of the 
passage in Pseudo-Locr." Tim. p. 98, C, § 5, xbv kv^Vj edpatdrarov, Kai 
malaiov wavrf aSijia —ro8ro Si jSapurardv re Kai SvaKivarov a ya. 

’ I have adopted “ ait, quee,” found in one MS., in lieu of “ quse aut.” 

" I do not remember where Plato says this, even if he does say so, 
of which I have great doubts. 

I have translated, as if the author wrote “ ait,” not “ et,” which is 
unintelligible; and I have elicited “exilia” from “ei ilia—” furnished 
by one MS. 

By the aid of this passage may be restored Tim. p. 32, D., lx ydp 
WBpof iravrSc iidardf rs Kai iipof Kai yijt i,wi<mjotv — 

*—* I have adopted, what Floridus suggested, “ sed ne vim quidem—” 
(where “ne” is omitted in MSS.) and confirmed by Tim. p. 32, C., 
ptpo£ ovStv oiSivSs oiSi Svvafnv itiiiSiv viroXtwiiv — 

' Colvius was the first to see that the syntax required the indicative 
‘ jugatur,” instead of the subjunctive “ jungatur—” 

' Compare Tim. p. 33, A. 
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could be;® nor are there (other)' elements remaining from 
which there could he formed the body of another World. 
Moreover, there is attributed to it perpetual youth and a 
never-injured health ;* and further, there is nothing left out of 
it that can corrupt its ® natural conditionand if there re¬ 
mained any thing ^(out of the World),^ it would not injure 
it; since it is on every side so put together and arranged, that 
what is adverse and contrary cannot do an injury to its 
nature and discipline. On this account then it has been 
sought by the fabricating God, in behalf of the World, which, 
*like a beautiful and perfect sphere, is the most perfect and 
most beautiful, that it should be in want of nothing, and con¬ 
tain all things by shutting in and restraining them,® (and be)® 
beautiful and wonderful, like to and answering to himself. 
Now since there are held to be these'' seven movements in 
space, the forward and backward, the right and the left; and 
of things, that strive (to move)® upwards and downwards; 
and of those, that are twisted into a spiral® and circuit, this 
one (way),*® peculiar to wisdom and prudence, was left for the 
World, after the six former had been laid aside, that it should 
revolve according to reason. 

And this World, he says, is now with a beginning; but 
*' otherwise it has an origin,** and was produced, for there is no 
beginning or commencement, because it existed always; but 
that it seems to have been produced, because its*® substance 

’ I have inserted, what the sense evidently requires; especially as 
“ alia ” might easily have been lost before “ eleuienta.” 

* Compare Tim. p. 33, A., iW iyiipiav xai Svoaov p. 

'—• Such seems to be the meaning of “ingenium,” applied to the 
World. 

*—* The words between the lunes have been added to complete the 
sense. ‘ Compare Tim. p. 33, B.—D., § 11. 

• 1 have translated, as if “et” had dropt out before “pulcher,” and 
“ sit” after “admirabilis—” 

' By the aid of this passage we may supply Tim. p. 34, A. § 11. 

• This insertion has been made for the sake of perspicuity. 

• This aeenps to be the correct translation of “ gyrum—” a word ap¬ 
plied to the revolutions of a top, which is set in motion by a string, 
wound round it in the form and with the power of a spiral. 

"> As there is nothing in the text to which “ una ” can be referred, I 
have translated, as if “ via ” Bad been lost after “ una—” 

11—11 I confess, I cannot understand “ alias habere originem—” 

“ I have omitted, with the majority of MSS., “ totius ” after “ rebus." 
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and nature consist of those things which have obtained, by 
lot, the quality of being produced. Hence it ‘is tangible, and 
visible, and comes under the senses of the body.i But ** be¬ 
cause God has afforded a cause for its being produced, it 
is on that account about to be for ever of an immortal en¬ 
durance.* 

[9.] But the soul of all living beings (he says) is in¬ 
corporeal, nor will it perish, when it shall have been released 
from the body; and that ®it is older than all things produced, 
and that it therefore has a command over and rules* those 
things, of which it has obtained by lot the diligent care and 
that it is ever moved by itself and is the mover of other things, 
which are by their nature unmoved and sluggish; and he 
proclaims that the heavenly soul, which is the fountain of all 
souls and the best and wisest parent of virtues, is subservient 
to God the maker, and is at hand for all his inventions; but 
that the substance of this mind is made up of numbers and 
measures ®by means of increase doubled and multiplied, and of 
increments obtained from themselves and from withoutand 
hence it happens that the World is moved ® according to a 
system of music, instrumental and vocal.® (He says too) that 
the Natures of things are two-fold; and that one of them is 
that, which can be seen by the eyes and touched by the hand, 
which he calls So^aaTtjv, the subject of opinion; and the other 
is that, which presents itself to the mind, (called) SiavoT/nc^, 
the subject of cogitation and intellect:—for let pardon be 
granted ’to a novelty in words, that minister to the obscurity 
of things,*—and that the former portion is mutable, and easy 

‘ Compare Tim. p. 28, B. § 9. 

’—*1 confess myself quite unable to understand the cogency of this 
reasoning, Diogenes, as remarked by the Delphin editor, has produced 
a more intelligible one in his Life of Plato, § 72, “the world will 
continue undestroyed, on account of its being not resolved into that 
which is not—” for so properly read the MS. used by Ambrosius. 

’ Compare Tim. p. it, E. § 12, irpKrfivrspav ^vx^v auparos uc 
ocffTrdrtv Kai dp^ovaav — * 

t So I have translated “ curam—diligentiamque—” 

‘“ What Apuleius meant by the words between the numerals will be 
perhaps best understood by Batteux’s notp at the end of the translation 
of the Pseudo-Timteus. 

*—‘ Such is the full meaning of “ musice—et canore—” 

’ This excuse was demanded by Apuleius for the use of the words 
“ opinabilem ” and “ cogitabilem—” 
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* for a person beholding it;' but that the latter, which is seen 
by the eye of mind, dnd is perceived and conceived by reflec¬ 
tion, that penetrates it, is incorruptible, immutable, enduring, 
and the same for ever. Hence two-fold too, he says, is 
reasoning and interpretation. For the latter, which is 
visible, is inferred by a suspicion accidental, and not so^ very 
enduring; but the former, which is intelligible, is proved to 
be true by ratiocination perpetual and constant. 

[10.] ButTime(hesays)is®animageofEtemlty;’ although 
Time is subject to motion, (while) the nature of Eternity is fixed 
and motionless; and that Time goes into it, and can be ended 
and resolved into its magnitude, if at anytime God, the maker 
of the World, shall so determine: (and) that by the spaces of 
the same Time the measures of the revolution of the World 
are comprehended; since the globes of the Sun and Moon do 
this, and the rest of the Stars, which we do not correctly say 
are ‘Wandering and Wanderingfor our opinions and dis¬ 
putations respecting their orbits *may be led from the reality 
by an error of the understandingwhereas the disposer of 
(all) things has so appointed their «returnings, risings, settings, 
. recessions, delays, and progressions,® that there is no place left 
for even a moderate error; since days with nights fill up the 
space of a month, and months in their turn roll on the circle of 
a year; nor was it possible for the numeration of time to be 

‘—' Such is the literal version of “ contuenti,” in lieu of which Colvius 
suggested, with the approbation of Brant, “ converti—” One MS. has 
“ continenti—” From the two one might perhaps elicit “ facile alium 
locum tenentem,” i. e. “ easily having another place—” in opposition to 
the subsequent “ constantem—” 

’ 1 have adopted “ non ita,” elicited by Scioppius from “ inita—” 

’ Compare Tim. p. 37, D. § 14, ai&vot—tlKova—hv 54 
itvoftoKaftiv: and Alcinous, § 14, p. 274. 

‘ Such is the literal version of “ Erroneas et Vagaa—” where it is 
evident that one word is a gl., but which is so, it is not easy to determine. 
For while Apuleius has in De Deo Socrat. “ quse vulgo vagse nuncupantur 
ab imperitis—” the other word “ erroneas " coincides more closely with 
the Greek irXat^Tic. 

‘—* I have translated, as if the text were, not “in errorem intellectym 
inducere ” or “ incidere,” but “ per errorem intellectus induci e re,” where 
“ per ” might have easily dropt out before “ errorem—” Hildebrand has 
edited, he says from MSS., “ in errorem intellectuum incidere.” 

•—‘ The words between the numerals are placed in a rather strange 
order; for the natural flow of ideas would be, “revolutions, risings, 
settings, retumings, progress, and delays—” 
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entered upon, before those signs began to bum in the starry 
light; and the keeping of this reckoning would have perished, if 
this antique* chorus had stood still of old. For that the mea¬ 
sures and returns of time might be known, and the circuit of 
the World be seen, the light of the Sun was lit up; and in 
turn the darkness of night invented, that desired rest might 
come to living beings j and a month* was made up, when the 
Moon, after completing the course of her circle returned to 
the same spot from which she had departed; whereas the 
space of a year is completed, when the Sun shall have reached 
the four changes of the seasons, and be carried (back)® to the 
same sign. The enumeration of those, ^that return into them¬ 
selves, and of those, that depart from themselves,^ he dis¬ 
covered ®by the contemplation of the understanding;' and 
(he says) that there are nevertheless 'determinate revolutions 
of the stars, preserved for ever in their legitimate courses, 
which the skill of man can with difficulty comprehend.® 
From whence it happens, that the so-called Great Tear is 
known very easily; the time of which will be filled up, when 
the company of the wandering stars shall arrive at the same 
end, and recover for itself a new commencement, and a jour¬ 
ney through the roads of the World. 

[11.] But of the celestial orbs, united to each other by mutual 
changes, the highest of all is that, ^ which is reckoned as the 

* Lipsius, unable, as I am, to understand “ antiquus,” suggested “ as- 
tricus—” for he probably remembered the words of Varro, quoted by 
Nonius vi. 16, “ (SeU choreas aslricas—” similar to aaTOav aWeoioi vopoi 
in Eurip. El. 467. 

’ I have adopted “ mensem,” in lieu of “ menses,” as suggested by 
Wower; who aptly refers to Tim. p. 39, C. ( 14, and to Alcinous, § 14. 
For the question is about each month, taken individually, not about many 
months. 

’ 1 have translated, as if the text were, not “ fuerit inveotus,” but 
“ fuerit retrorsum vectus.” 

* As the act of departure must precede that of return, one would 
have expected to find the two members of this period inverted. 

’ I have translated, as if the text were, not “ intellect* cogitationis,” 
but “ intelleotus cogitatione,” similar to “ cogitatione animi ” in the in¬ 
terpretation of the Delphin editor. 

*—* Compare Tim. p. 39, C. § 14. 

’ I have translated, as if tlie text wbte “ qui inerrabilium meatus 
censetur; cujus—” not “ qui inerrabili meatn censetur; ejus—” for it 
■was not the “ meatus,” which was “ inerrabilis,” but the stars, that were 
placed there. 
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path of the non-wandering (stars), by whose^ embrace the 
rest are restrained; and that to the non-wandering the first 
place was assigned; the second to Saturn; the third to Jupi¬ 
ter ; that Mars holds the fourth; that the fifth is assigned to 
Mercury; that the sixth belongs to Venus; and that the 
seventh is burnt up by the passage of the Sun; (and) that 
the Moon measures the eighth. 

Hence (he says that) all things are occupied by elements 
and principles; tl)at Fire is above ail; and next is the place 
of .Ajr; that next is that of Water; and next that the orb 
of Earth, situated in the middle, 'stands equal in place,' 
and immovable in figure. He says too that these fires, fixed 
to the spheres of the stars, glide on in their courses perpetual 
and untired, and that they are living gods; but that the na¬ 
ture of the Spheres is nourished by, and made out of. Fire. 

Moreover, the races of living beings are divided into four 
species; one of which is of the nature of Fire of such a 
kind, as we see the Sun and Moon to be, and the rest *of 
the stars in the constellations ;* another is of the quality of 
Air; and this he says is that of Dmmons; the third is a co¬ 
alescence of Water and Earth; and that *the mortal race of 
bodies® (is) from this, (and) divided into the terrene and 
terrestrial—for so he considered the should be called— 

'—' I confess I do not understand what Apuleius meant by “ equalem 
loco—” Perhaps he wrote “in medio situm eequilibrium loco,’’ i. e. 
" situated in the middle place of the equally balanced.’’ Compare Al- 
oinous, § 15. 

’ Such, I presume, is tlie meaning of “ siderum Stellas—’’ for such 
a combination of words is not, I suspect, to be met with elsewhere. 

• Such is the literal version of “ mortals genus corporum—’’ words 
scarcely intelligible, except by a meUiptosis, for “ mortalium genus cor¬ 
porum—’’ But as three MSS. offer, instead of xoiica, “ et pronenerteron,’’ 
and two, “ et pote enepteron—’’ Apuleius wrote, I suspect, “ mortale 
genus in et pteroen et apteron—’’ where “ pteroen ’’ and “ apteron ’’ 
are the Greek words irrepStv and airnpov, written in Latin letters; and 
if this be a correct conjecture, we must read likewise “ dividi; et exinde 
in terrenura atqne terrestre—’’ in lieu of “ ex eo dividi terrenum atque 
terrestre—’’ For thus Apuleius would be found to have drawn his 
facts, not from Plato himself, but from some writer, who had an imper¬ 
fect recollection of Tim. p. 40, A., M rlrrapie (ISini), fiia piv oipd- 
wov deiiv yhoc, aKK.fi ii itTfjviv Kal ifpoft6pov rpiri) di IvvSpov [iZdoj]' 
mZbv Si Kal xtpoaTot' rerdpri). 

‘ Since the word xoivdc, applied to “ mud,’’ is not found except in the 
Alexandrine Greek of the Septuagint and New Testament, it is evident 
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ind that terrene belongs to trees and other productions, which 
Irag out an existence, while they are fixed to the ground; but 
.errestrial to things, which the earth feeds and sustains. 

Of gods he enumerates three kinds; of which the first is 
;hat one and alone the highest, who is beyond the World, and 
ncorporeal; whom we have shown above to be the father and 
architect of this divine World; another is such as the stai's 
possess, and the rest of the deities, whom we call the heaven- 
inhabiting the third embraces* those, whom the old Eo- 
nians** called “ Medioxumi,” because they are, with relation to 
themselves and place and power, inferior to the highest gods, 
hut naturally superior to man. 

[12.] But all things which are carried on naturally, and 
on that account correctly, are governed by the guardianship 
of Providence: ®nor can the cause of any evil be ascribed 
to God;® on which account ^(Plato) conceives that not all 
things are to be referred to the lot of Fate.^ For he gives 
this definition, that Providence is a divine determination, 
the conservator of the prosperity of that, for the sake of 
which it has undertaken such an office; (and) that Fate 
is a divine law, by which the inevitable designs of, and the 
acts commenced by, the deity are fulfilled. And hence, if 
any thing is done by Providence, it is done likewise by Fate; 
and that, wUch is finished by Fate, should seem to have been 
commenced® by Providence. Now the first Providence is 
that of the highest (power) and the most above all the gods; 
who has ordained not only the deities, that dwell in heaven, 
whom he has dispersed to be 'a guard and glory® through all 

that Apnleius obtained his knowledge of the doctrines of Plato from 
some follower of that sect at Alexandria, who had himself only a slight 
acquaintance with tlie tenets of the-Athenian. This inference, however, 
Hildebrand would not admit, as he rejects xoi*d, and would read “ wijdv 
et ivvSpov —** 

' I have translated, as if the word were “ habet,” not “ habent,” which 
has nothing to which it can be referred. 

* By these Apuleius probably meant Plautus; who has in Cistellar. ii. 
1, “ At ita me Dii, Deffique, Superi atque Infer! et Medioxumi.” 

Compare Plato Rep. ii. p. 379,C., ruv kukSv aW drro Sti fijniv 
ra alria, dAA’ ofr rbv 9i6v. 

* I do not remember where Plato has so expressed himself; nor 
where he haS given the definitions alluded to. . 

® I have translated, as if the word were, not “ susceptum,” but m- 
ceptum,” required by the very balance of the sentence. 

Compare “ presidium et—decus,” in Horace. 

VOL. VI. z 
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the members of the World, but has given birth, ifor ages 
upon ages,' to the deities naturally mortal who are superior 
in wisdom to the rest of beings that live upon earth; and, 
after laying down laws, he delivered over to the other deities 
the disposition and guardianship of the other matters, which 
were necessary to be done daily. From whence so strenuously 
did the deities of the second providence keep their hold of 
the providence undertaken by them, that all things, ® which 
are shown to mortals from heaven,* preserve the state of the 
father’s arrangement unchanged. But the Dajmons, whom 
we might call Genii and Lares, (Plato) decides are the 
servants of the gods, and the protectors of man, and their 
interpreters,^ should they wish for any thing from the gods. 
Nor does he think that all things are to be referred to the 
force of Fate ; but that there is something in ourselves, 
and something too in Fortune. He confesses, however, that 
the unforeseen* accidents of Fortune are not known to us; for 
that something unsteady and running against us is wont to 
come between the affairs, which may have been undertaken 
with design and meditation, so that it does not permit, what 
has been thought upon, to come to an end. And when that 
impediment arrives advantageously, the circumstance is called 
Good Fortune; but Misfortune, when those hinderances are 
of a noxious kind. 

[13.] Of all earthly things, nothing more excellent has 
Providence given than Man. Well therefore does the same 
(Plato) proclaim that *the Soul is the mistress of the body.® 
But since he asserts ^that the parts of the Soul are three,^ 
the reasoning power, which is the best portion of the mind, he 

'—' Such is perhaps the best translation of “ ad aivitatem temporis—” 
similar to the Ecclesiastical formula “ per seecula steculorum.” 

* That some of the deities were begotten, or supposed to be so, is 
stated in Tim. p. 40, D. § 15. But I do not remember where they are 
said to be mortal. 

’—’ Oudendorp proposed to elicit from “ qu® coelestibus mortalibus 
exhibeantnr,”*the reading in two MSS., “quffi coelestes mortalibus exhibe- 
ant—” for “ coelitus,” he says, is not found in Apuleius nor in preceding 
authors; only in succeeding, as Lactantius, Prudentius, and Ammianus. 

* See the Banquet, p. 202, D. § 28. 

* I have translated, as if {he word were “ improvisos,” not “ impro- 

vidos—” *—• In Tim. p. 34, C. 

t In Rep. ix. p. 571, D. and 580, E. See Diogen. L. in the Life 
of Plato, § 90. 
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says has possession of *the citadel of the headbut that the 
feeling of anger, which is distant from the reasoning power, 
is carried down to the domicile of the heart, and follows it, 
and *in place answers to wisdom;* and that lust and desire, 
the lowest portion of the mind, occupy the lowest seats of the 
belly, as if they were certain stews and hiding-places of Jakes, 
the resorts of iniquity and luxury; and that tliis portion seems 
to have been removed at a greater distance from wisdom, lest, 
by an unseasonable vicinity, reason miglit, while consulting® 
for the safety of all, be disturbe® in the usefulness of its re¬ 
flections. (He says too) that the whole of man is in tlie 
head and face; for prudence and all the senses are contained 
in no other* part of the body but that; since the rest of the 
members act as handmaidens ® [and are subservient] ® to the 
head, (and) minister food and other things; while the crown 
(of the head) is placed on high, •’as a lord and ruler, and by 
its providence to be delivered from dangers.® Moreover, that 
the organs, with which the senses are furnished for perceiving 
and judging of quantities and qualities, are placed in like 

’—' On this expression, see Davies on Cicero, N. D. ii. 56, “in capite, 
tanquam in arce—” 

’ Such is the literal and unintelligible version of “in loco respondere 
sapientiaewhich Oudendorp attempts to defend and expl.iin by assert¬ 
ing that by “ in loco ” is meant, where the subject and place require; 
forgetting that, if anger is “ procul a ratione,’* it will not be in a situa¬ 
tion “ respondere sapientia).** Hence I suspect that Apulcius wrote “ et 
illico respondere insipientire,” i. e. “ and straightway answers to a want 
of wisdom.” Hildebrand says that “ in loco ” is the same as “ illico,” 
and refers to Hand on Tursellin. Particul. T. iii. p. 207. 

® I have adopted “ ratio consultans,” the conjecture of Oudendorp, in 
lieu of the unintelligible “ et rationem consuraptam— * for which Salma- 
sius on Epictetus, p. 146, would read “ rationem consulturam—” from 
whence Hildebrand has “ ratio consultura—” 

* I have, with Oudendorp, adopted “ alia,” as suggested by Colvius, in 
lieu of “ alias,” which means “ otherwise,” not “ in another place.” 

*—* Of the words “ et subservirc,” the latter is evidently an interpret¬ 
ation of ancillari,** while the former should follow “capiti.” 

‘ Such is the literal translation of the words “ut dominum atque 
rectorem, providentiaque ejus a pcricuhs vindicari—” which I cannot 
understand, nor could Wower; who has suggested “ut dominum^ 
providentia ejus—vindicaret.” Hildebrand has “ yectare etiam sublimen 
positum dominum atque rectorem; providentia ejus a pericuhs 
cari—” i. e, " and that they cany their lord and ruler placed on in_p; 
(and) are delivered by his providence from perilswhere “ vectare o 
“ vectari ” is found in all the MSS. 

z 2 
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manner near the palace of the head, within the view of rea¬ 
son, in order that the truth, of understanding (by the mind) 
and perceiving (by the body), may be assisted. 

[14.] But the senses themselves, being fitly formed by na¬ 
ture, have a cognate intelligence as regards those things, 
which are the objects of sense. 

In the first place, the twin pupils of the eyes are very clear, 
and, shining with a certain light of vision, they possess the 
office of knowing light; while hearing, by partaking of the 
nature of air, has a perceptiA of sounds, through messengers 
in the air; whereas the taste, being a sense more relaxed, is 
on that account suited to things rather moist and watery; but 
the touch, as being of the earth and corporeal, perceives 
things, that are rather solid, and which can be handled and 
struck against. Of those things likewise, which are changed, 
when corrupted 'there is a separate perception.' For in the 
middle of the region of the face Nature has placed the nostrils, 
by ®the double door-way* of which there passes an odour to¬ 
gether with the breath; and that conversions and changes 
furnish the causes of smelling; and that they^ are perceived 
from substances, when corrupted or burnt, or in a mucous^ 
or moistened state; ®when those substances arc sought out, 
they are exhaled in vapour and smoke, the judgment and 
sense of a smell come upon them.® For if the substances are 

'—* So Oudendorp from MSS. in lieu of “ separanda vis intelligenda.” 
But he does not show how “ vis ” could have crept in here, nor how 
“ intelligenlia " could be applied to a bodily, not mental, perception. 
The disorder probably lies somewhat deeper. 

®—* In lieu of “ symphonia ” in some MSS., Vulcanius was the first 
to edit from others “ bifori via—” a variation for which it would be diffi¬ 
cult to account, except on the supposition that “ symphonia ” conceals 
some Greek word written in Latin letters, which Fulvius Ursinus and 
others conceive to have been “ syphonibus—” referring to roi{ dxiroic 
r^S pu'^C in Tim. p. 78, 0. 

’ As there is nothing to which “eas” can be referred, it is probable 
that Apuleius wrote “ odoratus causas esse, odoresque—” not “ odora- 
tus causas dare, easque—” 

So Colvins, by reading “ mucescentibus ” instead of “mitescentibus,” 
which the Delphin editor says might allude to ripe fruit; while Scaligcr 
suggesled “ putrescentibus,” answering to attwofiivutv in Tim. p. 66, D. 

*—* Such is the literal and- unintelligible version of the text, “ cum 
quidem ca quseruntur, vapore vel fumo exhalantur, odoris in his judicium, 
scnsusque succedunt—” from which one might perhaps elicit “ cum qui¬ 
dem, quiB pcreunt, putrem vapore vel fumo exhalantc per aera odorem. 
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sound and the air pure, ‘they never vitiate the gales of that 
kind.* 

Now these very senses are common to us and the rest of 
animals. But by the divine blessing the skill of man in that 
way is better furnished and more advanced, since his hearing 
and sight are superior. For he measures with his eyes the 
heavens and the orbits of the stars, and the settings and risings 
of the constellations, and he understands their distances, to¬ 
gether with *the signs they give;* from which has flowed 
®the most beautiful and plentiful fountain of philosophy.^ 
And what could happen to man more magnificent than the 
sense of hearing? by which he learns simultaneously pru¬ 
dence and wisdom, and measures and makes the numbers and 
modes of speech and melody, and becomes himself entirely 
attuned and musical. To this has been added the tongue, and 
the outwork of the teeth and the beauty of a little mouth, 
which has been furnished to other animals indeed for supply¬ 
ing the necessities of living, and bringing to the belly its re¬ 
sources ; but to man this has been given as the storehouse of 
right reasoning and of sweetest discourse, in order that, what 
forethought has conceived in the heart, speech might bring 
forward to be understood. 

nasi ils judicium sensusquo succcdunt,” i. e. “ when the judgment and 
perception of the nose comes upon those substances, which are perishing, 
while vapour or smoke is exhaling the smell of rottenness through the air.” 
Hildebrand has “cum quidem ea genuntur, vapore vel fumo cxhalante; 
odori in his judicium scususque succedunt—” conceiving that “ genun¬ 
tur” might be written for “gignuntur;” and “exhalante” taken in¬ 
transitively, as “vestes exhalaiit” in Statius, Theb. x. 108. 

' Such is the literal and unintelligible meaning of “ nunquam ejus- 
modi auras inficiunt—” But us nothing has been said of gales of any 
kind, it is .evident there is some error here, which may be corrected by 
reading “ nunquam ejusmodi odores nares afficiunt,” i. e. “ never do 
smells of this kind affect the nostrils.” Opportunely then do some MSS. 
read " aures—” 

Such seems to be the meaning of “significatibus—” in which word 
there is an allusion to the signs of the seasons and of the weather given 
by different constellations at their rising and setting. • 

® By Ais Apuleius'probably meant Astronomy; which is called 
“holy” m Pseudo Tim. Locr. p. 96, E. § 4. Compare likewise Tim. 
p. 47, B., <5v iirofutajuBa fiKoaoilitae yivog (read yavot, similar to 

“ fons ” in Apuleius) Ov puiKov &ya9bv Towr’] ^\6tv tW ijia von 
QvtiTif ysvti SioftiBiv h Btuv, Xiyot [dfl Tour' dppdruv ptyjarov aya- 
Bbv — where, by omitting the words placed between brackets, we can 
recover a dramatic fragment, spoken either by Teiresias, or Phinens, or 
CEdipus. 
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[15.] Moreover the bearing of the whole body and the form 
of the limbs are under one condition the best, (but) under 
another, worse. The inferior are ruled by the superiority of 
the chiefs, and they perform the ministering suited for living. 
‘Finally, the feet as far as the shoulders obey the head.' But 
the hedge of the eyebrows* protects the eyes, lest any thing 
should rush down from above, to disturb vision, which is ten¬ 
der and soft. 

The Lungs by their place and affinity look very much to 
the welfare of the heart; (for) when it burns with anger and 
is palpitating® with rather quick movements, the top of the 
heart itself, wet with blood, is received by the softness and 
thirst* and cold of the lungs. 

But the Spleen is near, and not vainly so, to the Liver, that 
it may relieve its redundance, by sharing in its absorptions, 
®and by cleansing what is filthy render the liver pure and 
clearwhich is very advantageous to its fibres. 

(He says too) that the belly is furnished 'rfith the folds of 
the intestines; but that there is an impediment by ligatures, 
so that what is eaten and drank may not pass through ®the 
place of sitting quickly,® but, by being retained for a little 

'—• Such is the literal and unintelligible version of “ Pedes denique 
humerorura tenus capiti obediunt—” by which the Dclphin editor under¬ 
stands “Denique a pedibus usque ad humeros omnia membra parent 
capiti—He therefore fancied perhaps that “ et omnia membra ” had 
dropt out after “ denique—” 

* One would have expected rather “palpebrarum—” for it is the 

eyelashes, not eyebrows, that protect the eyes; Plato has therefore cor¬ 
rectly in Tim. p. 45, D., (ruTijpiap — r^s ifuixf^viivavTO riiv tuv 

/3\cpdp(i>v ^vaiv. 

* I have adopted “ trepidat,” suggested by Lipsius, in lieu of “ tre- 
pidans—” 

* I confess I do not understand what is meant by “siti—” The Delphin 
editor explains it by " siccitate—” But such is not the meaning of “sitis.” 
Wower refers the thirst of the lungs to their porosity. But what connexion 
there is between these two ideas, I must leave for others to discover. By 
comparing howeyer Tim. p. 70, C., where the lungs are said to be blood¬ 
less and porous and refrigerating, I suspect something has been lost here, 
of which “ situ ’’ in one MS., and “ siti ” in others, is the remnant. 

5—» Compare Tim. p. 72, C. 

•— * 1 have translated, as if the words were, not “ sese penetrarent,” 
which I cannot understand, but “sessum penetrarent—” remember¬ 
ing the expression in Tim. p. 73, A., tijv —toiXiav vvoiox^v (Btaav, 
tiXtiav T( wipii rrjv tSv IvTtpuv yivenv, iiruc /t4 luKinp&aa ^ 
rpo^i) iriXiv rpo^qc htpat StXaOai rb a&iia IrtavayKoZoi. 
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time, they may show their utility to animals by their ap¬ 
proach ; and that the necessity of desiring food may not. be 
impending at every moment through those things being ex¬ 
hausted and passing off, which had been introduced; and that 
there may not be a need for us to be occupied night and day 
for this purpose alone. 

[16.] (Moreover) the bones are covered with flesh,* and 
the same are bound to nerves; yet nevertheless the members, 
which are the intermediate messengers of feeling, are hidden by 
flesh,2 in order that the sensations may not be blunted by the 
thickness (of the flesh).* Those, too, that are connected by 
joinings and couplings for a rapidity in moving^ themselves 
easily, are not impeded by much flesh.® 

Lastly, look at the top of the head itself, and you will see 
it covert with a tWn skin, and shaggy with hair, (a protec¬ 
tion) against the violence of cold and heat. But those parts 
are plump, ®which labour wears down, as, for instance, the 
buttocks themselves, where is the region of sitting.® 

What shall I say of the food ? ^ which the roads, that emanate 
from the womb,^ and are joined to the fibres of the liver, dis¬ 
perse, after being turned into the form of blood, so that 
Nature may skilfully cause it to *flow, like a river,® from that 
place through all the joints. 

But from the region of the heart the meanderings of the 
veins take their rise, transferring through the coils of the 
lungs the liveliness, which they had received from the heart j 

'• *• ‘ Although “ entrails ” is elsewhere the meaning of “ viscera,” yet 
in all the three passages the Delphin editor, led by what the sense requires, 
explains the word by “ camibus —" whom I have followed. 

'■> The words between the lunes are added for the sake of perspicuity. 

* HUdebrand has “ad celeritatem, facilius se movendo—” and takes 

“movendo” as a dative “for moving—” 

• Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the words qaas 
labor subigit, ut femina ipsa, qua sessitandi regio est ” which it i* 
dent Apuleius could not have written; for the parts, which labour 
wears down, would not be those, which, while a person is sitting, are 
worn down the least. What, however, he did write, might be recovered 
without much diffiatlty; but the subject must be passed by, “ne quid 
habeat injucunditatis orutio,” as Cicero says on a similar occasion, m N. 
D. ii. 15. f 

Here again a literal version plainly proves the existence of some 

error in the text. „ nnt 

•—* I have translated, as if the text were " fluere, nvi instar, not 

“ derivari—’’ 
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and being again distributed from that place through * the whole 
limbs they assist the whole man * by his breathing. From 
hence the alternations in breathing are drawn and given back 
in turn, in order that they may not be impeded by their mutual 
meetings. 

The qualities (too) of the veins are various, which it is well 
known flow for the purpose of procreation from the region of 
the neck through the marrow of the loins, and are received 
into the place of the male organ; and again, that * Venus ex¬ 
cites the productive receptacle of seed, so that his power de¬ 
parts from a man.* 

[17.] But when he says that the substances of the whole 
body are various, he means that the first seem to consist of 
fire and water, and the other elements; tbe second, of similar 
particles of the intestines,® small bones, blood, and the rest 
(of substances); the third, of members discordant and vari¬ 
ous, that is, of head, belly, and unequal joints. From whence 
the substance, which consists of simple elements, * if that, 
which by the necessity of living is asked for, in what manner 
it agrees even with the genus of each,® guards the quality 
and temperature of the body; and increases the strength 
for those particles, which (consist of) the like, and of 
those, which we have said above are unlike to each other, it 
nourishes the beauty; and at the same time that equality of 
dry, moist, hot, and cold, gives health, strength, and form; 
just as an intemperate and immoderate permixture, while 
particles are individually and universally corrupted, destroys 
a living being with a rapid dissolution. 

[18.] The same (philosopher) says that the soul is tripartite; 
(for) that one part is rationable, another hot (with anger) or 
irritable, the third we may call a longing, and (give to) the 

' I have translated, as if the text were “ per membra tota omnem 
hominem juvant—” not “ per membra totum hominem juvant—” 

*—^ The present text is “ rursum venarum genitale seminium humani- 
tatis exire—” which nobody has been able to understand. I have trans¬ 
lated, as if it were originally “ rursum Venerem genitale seminium, homine 
ut abeat vis, excire—” where “ excire” is due to Colvius. Hildebrand 
conceives the errorto lie in “ rursum,’’ for which he would read “ cursu—” 

• Here, as before, the Delphih editor interprets “ viscerum ” by “ car- 
nium—” 

* Such is the literal version of words, which I confess I cannot un¬ 
derstand. 
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same (feeling the name of) lustfulness; but that healthiness, 
and strength, and beauty, are then present to a being with 
soul, when reason rules it wholly, and passion and pleasute, 
two inferior parts, are obedient to reason, and, agreeing 
amongst themselres, long for nothing and make no stir, that 
reason deems to be useless. Now when the parts of the 
soul are regulated to an equability of that kind, the body is 
broken down by no disthrbance; otherwise it introduces a 
sickness, and unhealthiness, and foulness, when the parts are, 
with respect to each other, not well put together and unequal, 
as when desire subdues anger and good counsel, and brings 
them into subjection with itself; or when anger, more hot 
than usual, overcomes reason, the mistress and queen, while 
desire is obsequious and appeased. But * the sickness of the 
mind, he says, is a folly, and he divides it into two parts. One 
of these he calls unskilfulness; the other, madness;* and (he 
says) that the disease of unskilfulness takes place from a vain¬ 
glorious boasting, when a person falsely lays claim to the 
learning and knowledge of those things, of which he is 
ignorant; but that madness is wont to arise from very de¬ 
praved habits and a lustful life; and that tliis madness, which 
a vicious quality of body produces, is called so, when those 
things, which are prepared by reason in the top (of the head), 
become contracted by inopportune straits; but that a ^man 
is then perfect when soul and body are united together,* and 
agree with, and respond to, each other, so that the firmness of 
mind be not inferior to the very strong powers of the body. 
The body however is increased then by natural increments 
when the portion of good health, being attended to ®with skil¬ 
ful art,* knows not to exceed the measure of necessary living; 
and when health is not worn down by the greatness of exter¬ 
nal labours, nor by the weight of food introduced too immoder¬ 
ately, or not digested and distributed through the body as it 
should be. For then the joints and limbs retain the measure and 
force of due vigour, when that, which is introduced for the pre¬ 
servation of the whole body, is distributed to all the parts, as it 
were in equal proportions for each; but when that takes place 
in the least degree, then ensues the destruction of the body. 

• ' Compare Tim. p. 86, B. ®—* Compare Tim. p. 88, B. 

’ I have translated, as if Apuleius had written “solerti arte— not 
" salubriter,” which could hardly be united to “ procurata.” 
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BOOK 11. 

ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

[1.] The head* of Moral Philosophy is, son* Faustinus, 
that you may know, by what means it is possible to arrive at 
a happy life. But previous to the other matters, which *are 
known to appertain® to happiness, which is the end* of good 
things, I will show what Plato thinks upon this point. 

Of good things then he thought that some were pre-emi¬ 
nently so, and in themselves the first; but the rest he conceived 
were good through a participation.® The first good things are 
God, the highest, and that mind, which he calls Nouc j secondly, 
the things, which flow from the fountain of the first,® are the 
virtues of the mind, (namely,) Prudence, Justice, Modesty,® 
(and) Fortitude, but that amongst all these Prudence is the 
superior; hut as the second in number and power he laid 
down Continence; to these succeeds Justice; (while) Fortitude 
is the fourth. 

' I have ■written “ head ’’ in the sense in which Shakspeare uses that 
word in Othello, “ The very head and front of my offending.” 

’ It has been thought that Faustinus was not a son, but a disciple of 
Apuleius. 

•—* I have translated, as if, instead of “ contingerent,” found in one 
MS., the reading were originally “ contingerc nota—” similar to “notum 
properare” in Horace, according to the correction of Bentley; while (*) 
in lieu of “ fine,” I have adopted ” flnem,” the emendation of Bosscha, 
who understood by that word what Cicero does in his treatise “De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum.” Hildebrand, unable to find a better 
reading, retains the one in MS. Flor., “ bonorum finem contingere—” 

* In lieu of “ per perceptionem,” in one MS., and per receptionem ” in 
another, I have translated, as if the text were “ per participationem,” 
which it is strange that Floridus did not suggest, who aptly refers to the 
expression rard /liOe^tv in Alcinous, § 27. 

• Instead of “ priorum,” one would have expected “ primorum,” as un¬ 
derstood by the Delphin editor. 

’ What Apuleius call here “ Pudicitiam,” and just afterwards “ Con- 
tinentiam;” is in Greek (roippcortSvij, commonly rendered “ Temperance 
and the four are called the Cardinal Virtues. With regard to the order 
of the ■words, Oudendorp observes that “Pudicitiam” should precede 
“ Justitiam,” as shown by the following enumeration. But Plato, in Legg. 
L p. 630, B. § 5) has lucatoaivij Kai au^poviivri sal ppdvqetc. 
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In good tilings likewise he made this distinction;' that 
some are of God ’'and in themselves the first,** and are called 
simple goods; others are of man; nor are the same good things 
thought to be so by all j on which account the virtues of the 
mind are of God and simple; but those of man, which are 
goods in the opinion of some, are such as agree with the con¬ 
veniences of the body, and are what we call external; which 
to the wise ^ and those, who live rationally and moderately, are 
really good, but must needs be evils to the unwise and to those 
who are ignorant of their use. 

[2.] The first good is the true, and divine, and best, and 
worthy to be loved and desired; and for the beauty of which 
the minds, that are under the influence of reason, have a 
longing, under the guidance of Nature, and are by the same 
power lit up to an ardent love for it. But as not all are able to 
obtain it, nor can possess the faculty of acquiring the first good, 
they are carried on to that, which is of man. The second good 
is not common to many, nor is it in a similar manner a good 
to all. For the longing after, and the desire to do any thing is 
excited either by a true good, or by what seems to be a good; 
from whence under the guidance of Nature there is a certain 
affinity between good things and that portion of the soul, which 
agrees with reason. But he considers that to be a good by 
accident, which is united to the body and to things that come 
from without, and that he, who is imbued by Nature to follow 
what is good, thinks he has been ^born not only for himself,^ 
but for all men likewise; and that each one has been conceived® 
not ®in an equal or similar manner,® but for the state; and 
next for those nearest to him; and then for the rest, who are 
united to him by familiarity or acquaintance. 

[3.] That a man is (he says too) bom, neither absolutely good 


' In the Laws, i. p. 631, B. § 6. 

*—* I have translated, as if the text were not “per se et prime,” but 
“ et per se prima,” similar to “ prime per se ” a little befoiie. 

® Compare the Laws, ii. p. 662, B. § 7. 

‘ So the editors have adopted Casaubon’s “ sibimet ipsi natum, 
elicited from “sibimet intimatum,” and supported by Plato, Epist. 9, p. 
358, A., and Cicero. * , i.. i. 

* Wower reads “ conceptum ** in lieu of ** acceptum/' froin wnicn, 
however, Hildebrand would elicit aasertum," and “civitati” from 
“ etiam," not, as Oudendorp suggested, “ communi—” 

*—• I confess I hardly understand the words between the numerals. 
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from his stock, nor bad, but that his disposition inclines to 
both; that he has indeed some seeds of both, which are united 
to the origin of his birth, but which, by the discipline of 
education, ought to burst out into another' part; and that the 
instructors of boys ought to have no greater care than to 
thoroughly imbue them with morals and instructions, so that 
they may wish to become lovers of virtues, and learn to 
rule and be ruled by Justice as their mistress. On which 
account the boys ought to be brought to this point,^ beside all 
the rest, that they may know that the things which are to 
be followed and avoided, are honourable and dishonourable; 
that to the former belong ® pleasure and praise; to the latter 
disgrace and baseness;® (and) that we ought with confidence 
to wish for the honourable things which are good. 

Of dispositions three kinds are classed by him; of which 
he calls one the superior and pre-eminent; another, the most 
foul and the worst; the thir^ which is tempered moderately 
from both, he calls a mean. In this mean he desires to be 
prartakers the docile boy and the man, who is making a pro¬ 
gress to moderation, and who is ®mild in his manner^ and 
elegant; since he asserted that a mean of the same kind, 
(called) a third something, occurs in the case of virtues and 
vices; through which some acts are to be praised and others 
blamed. ®(Thus) between knowledge, (of one kind) firm, of an¬ 
other false, there is an obstinacy (of mind) united to a vanity;® 

’ Here again I am at a loss about the meaning of “ alteram—” The 
train of thought requires rather “ melioratam,” or “ prmstantiorem—” 

• I have translated, as if the text were “ prseter csetera—ad hoc,” not 
“ hos,” which I cannot understand. Hildebrand too has “ ad hoc—” 

•—’ Such is the literal version of the text of Oudendorp. But the 
balance of the sentences evidently requires not ” ilia voluptatis ac laudis, 
hsec vero dedecoris ac turpitudinis,” but something like “ ilia vcrre vo- 
Inptatis ac laudis; h«c dedecoris ac Kgritudinis;” for thus “ verte volup- 
talis” would be balanced by “aigritudinis—” and “the pleasure" 
arising from honourable acts be properly called “ true,” as being mentally 
opposed to tl)e not-true pleasure of acts not honourable. Hildebrand 
conceives the whole passage to be so corrupt, as to defy correction, ex¬ 
cept by the aid of better MSS. 

*—I have adopted “comem modo,” which Colvius elicited from 
“ commodum—” 

‘—• The common text is “ Inter, scientiam validam, alteram falsam, 
pervicacie vanitate jactatam; inter—” where, although all the editors 
•have seen that something was wanting, not one has remarked that the 
idea of a stubborn thing is at variance with that of a thing tost about by 
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between ‘a chaste and a lustful life he interposed abstinence 
and intemperance;* (and) has made ®shame and sluggish¬ 
ness® as the means between fortitude and fear. Since of three 
persons, whom he wished to appear moderate, neither the vir¬ 
tues were sincere, nor the vices sheer and untempered, but 
mixed up on this side and on that. 

[4.] But the wickedness of a person stained with all vices 
he said was the worst; which, he asserted, took place, when 
that portion, which is the best and rationable, and ought to 
rule the rest, was the slave of others; (and) when those 
leaders into vices, namely, anger and lust, are the lords, 
while reason is sent under the yoke. From things likewise 
quite ditferent, (such as) abundance and want,® is wicked¬ 
ness made up. Nor by the fault of an inequality alone does 
he consider that wickedness goes halting, but that ^it falls 
upon a dissimilitude ;“* for it could not agree with goodness, 
since it differs in so many ways from itself; and carries be¬ 
fore it not an inequality, but an incongruity. On which ac¬ 
count he says that the three portions of the soul arc pressed 
by three vices. (Thus) against prudence fights indocility, 
which not only introduces the destruction of science, but is 
adverse to the discipline of learning. Of this indocility we 

vanity. I have therefore translated, as if Apuleius had written “ Ita 
inter scientiam validam alteram, alteram falsam, pervicaciam esse vani- 
tate junctam mentis; inter—” For thus one “ alteram ” might have 
been easily lost before another; and “junctam mentis inter” corrupted 
into “jactatam inter—” Hildebrand, objecting to “validam,” would 
read “rnditum” in the sense of “ruditatem;” and conceives that 
“ alteram ” is a corruption of some word, that had the meaning of “ col- 
locavit—” 

*—' How “ abstinence ” and “ intemperance ” can be a mean between 
“ chastity ” and “ lustfulness,” I cannot understand. Opportunely then 
do some MSS. read “ abstinentiam et temperantiam;” for from both 
united it is easy to elicit “ abstinentis medium temperantiam,” i. e. “ the 
temperance of a person abstaining, as a mean.” 

® Here again two terms could not be interposed, as tlie means be¬ 
tween two extremes. Besides, as “ pudorem ” and “ pu^ioitiam ” just 
before are nearly synonymous, the former word could scarcely be found 
here united to “ ignaviam.” Hence Apuleius probably wrote “ mediam 
ignasiam fecit.” 

’ Compare Rep. iv. p. 42?, A. § 2. • 

*—’ In these words, says Oudendorp, “ Latet quid.” I confess I do 
not understand them; nor could Hildebrand, who calls them “ obscura.” 
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have received from him two kinds, (one)' unskilfulness and 
stupidity—of which it is found that unskilfulness is a foe to 
wisdom, (but) stupidity to prudence; (another)'* anger ®(and) 
boldness.* ^Its companionship indignation follows,* and un- 
movableness, called in Greek vov ric,® for so I would 

say, which not only extinguishes the excitements of anger, 
but fixes them down by a stupor not to be moved. To the 
feelings of desire he applies luxuriousness, that is, a longing 
after pleasures, and insatiable draughts of things desired,® 
^for enjoyment and possession.'' Fi-om this luxuriousness 
there flows avaiice and wantonness; of which the former 
puts a restraint upon liberality; the latter, ®by living too im¬ 
moderately, squanders the means of a patrimony,® 

[5.] But of a mind the best,® says Plato, virtue is the bear¬ 
ing, that presents a noble figure; and which makes the person, 
on whom it is faithfully impressed, to be in accordance with 
himself, and tranquil and consistent, not in words alone, but 
in deeds likewise, agreeing with himself and the rest (of man¬ 
kind). And this is the more likely, should Reason, seated on 

'• * I have translated, as if “ unam ” had dropt out before “ iinperitiam,” 
and [■)■ “ alteram ” between “ inimicte ” and “iracundiam.” 

’—’ I have adopted “audaciam” found in some MSS., and inserted 
“ et—” for thus “ iracundia et audacia ” would properly form the second 
kind, just as “ imperitia ” and “ fatuitas ” form the first. 

*—* As Apuleius is not talking of certain things, which follow others, 
but those, that arc opposed to others, it is evident that he did not write 
“ ejus comitatur sequuntur indignatio—” But what he did write it is not 
so easy to discover. And hence, says Ondendorp, “ perhaps something 
is wanting here.” 

‘ From the letters AOPTHC lANOTIC Floridus, by the aid of Sciop- 
pius, elicited AOPFHC lANOT— to which I have added TIC— The word 
however has no.t been found in Plato; altliough it is in Aristotle, Ethic, 
ii. 7, and in Plutarch. 

• I have translated, as if the text were “ desideratorum,” not “ de- 
sideriorum—” 

'—' One would have expected “ ad potiendum fruendumque,” as 
translated, ratlier than ” ad fruendum potiendumque—” at least, if “ po¬ 
tiendum ” means “ possession,” as it must mean, to prevent an otherwise 
needless tautology. 

*—* The text at present is “ fundendo patrimonia prodigit facultates.” 
I have adopted “vivendo,” suggested by Colvins, and “patrimonii,” found 
in one MS. 

• I have adopted “optima:” from some MSS., and rejected “et” 
after “ optimas ” with a solitaty one, 
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the throne of its kingdom, hold the appetites and passions 
ever in subjection and under the rein; and they* so obey it, 
as to do their ministering tranquilly. (He says), however, 
that virtue is of one form, because that, which is good by its 
own nature, has no need of assistance; but, that it may be 
perfect, it ought to be content with solitude. *Nor is quality 
alone united to the natural disposition of virtue, but simili¬ 
tude likewise;** for so does it agree with itself on every side, 
that it is fitted from itself and answers to itself. Hence he 
speaks of virtues as means, and the same too as extremes, not 
only because (the former)^ are from redundance and want, 
but because they are placed in the middle-ground of virtues. 
For example. Fortitude is surrounded on this side by Bold¬ 
ness, on that by Timidity. Now Boldness comes from the 
abundance of confidence, but Fear from the fault of a defi¬ 
cient Boldness. • * * 

[6.] Of Virtues, some are perfect, others imperfect. Now 
those are imperfect, which by the kindness of Nature alone come 
forth in aU, or are furnished by discipline alone, or are taught 
by Eeason, as a mistress. Those therefore, that are made up 
of all,^ we say are perfect. He denies, (however,) ®that im¬ 
perfect virtues accompany themselvesbut those, which are 
perfect, he conceives on that account especially to be insepar¬ 
able and united to each other, because for the person, who 
has an uncommon natural disposition, if there be added in¬ 
dustry, practice, and the discipline which Keason, the ruler of 
affairs, has laid down, there will be left nothing, that virtue 
cannot furnish. 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ ipsique ea ita obediunt—” not 
“ipsique ita obediunt—” for thus “ea," tliat is to be referred to “ap- 
petitus et iracundi®," would be the subject to “ obediunt—” which is 
at present without one. 

* The words between the numerals I confess I do not understand. 

* I have introduced this expression for the sake of perspicuity. But 
there is still something wanting to show how the means of virtues arc the 
same as extremes. And hence I have marked a supposq,d omission by 
asterisks. 

* It is not easy to understand to what “ all ” is to be referred, unless 
it be the combination of the gifts of Nature with what is furnished by 
discipline and taught by Reason. Hencs one would prefer “ omnibus 
his,” found in some editions. 

’ Here too I am at a loss to understand how imperfect virtues can 
be said to accompany, or not, themselves. 
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He divides all the virtues amongst the parts, of the soul; 
and he calls that virtue, which relies upon Reason, jnd is the 
spectator and judge of all matters, Prudence, and Wisdom; 
of which he wishes for Wisdom to appear as the instruction 
of things divine and human; but Prudence as the knowledge 
of understanding good and evil things, and those which are 
between the two. In that part then, ivhich is considered as 
given rather to anger, is the seat of Fortitude and the strength 
of the soul, and the nerves, required for fulfilling those things, 
which are imposed upon us rather hardly by the rule of laws 
to be done. The third part of the mind belongs to desires 
and regrets; of which Abstinence is necessarily the companion; 
whom he wishes to be the preserver of an agreement in those 
things, that are naturally right and wrong in man. 'Ey this 
is lustfulness turned to mildness and moderation;* and by 
the method and modesty of this, voluptuary doings, he says, 
are restrained. 

[7.] Through these three parts of the soul (he places)^ 
n fourth Virtue, namely, Justice, as dividing itself equally; 
and the cause of it, he says, is knowledge, in order that 
each ®portion may be obedient both® to reason and moder¬ 
ation in performing its duty. This the demi-god^ at one 
time calls Justice; at another he includes it in the appellation 
of virtue in general, and addresses it likewise by the name of 
Faithfulness®but when it is useful to the person, by whom 
it is possessed, it is benevolence;® but when it looks abroad, 
and is the trustworthy spectator of utility to another, it has 
the name of Justice. There is too that Justice, which ob¬ 
tains the fourth place in the ordinary division of virtues, 

' I have translated, as if the text were " Ad placiditatem ah hac et 
mediocritatem—"not“Ad placentiam ac (MSS.2,ad) mcdiocritatem—” 
■where I cannot understand “ placentiamwhile “ ab hac ” is confirmed 
by “ratione hujns” in the very next sentence. 

’ I have translated, as if “sistit” had dropt out between “se" and 
“ aeientiam —” 

’—’ From “ potiore ” in MSS. I have elicited “ portio et—” 

* So I have translated “ heros;” for such the “ hero ’’ of antiquity 
was deemed to be. 

’ Apuleius alludes to the Laws, i. p. 630, D. § 5, as remarked by Boeckh. 
Compare likewise Kep. i. p. C31, D., where Justice is defined to be the 
saying what is true, and the restoring what a person has received; which 
is Faithfulness. 

•—* The -a'ords between the numerals I confess I cannot understand. 
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which is coupled with Religiousness, that is, (in Greek,) 
offtorijt; of which (the latter), Religiousness, is a slave de¬ 
voted to the honour of the gods, and to the supplications in 
a divine rite; while the former (Justice) is the remedy and 
medicine 'of human society and concord.' Now for two 
equal reasons. Justice rules over human utility j of which the 
first is the observance of equality* in numbers and divisions, 
anddn those matters, which have been bargained for ® accord¬ 
ing to a contract;* add to this, that it is the guardian of 
weights and measures, and of the common distribution* of 
public property; the second (reason) is that * relating to bound¬ 
aries,® and is a sharing, proceeding from equity, so that a be¬ 
coming ownership in lands may be assigned to each person, 
and the better (portion)* be preserved for the good, but the 
worse for the bad. Add to this, let every one, who is by 
nature and industry the best, be preferred for honours and 
offices; (but) let the worst be in want of the light'' of dig¬ 
nity. Now in assigning and preserving honour that is the 
just measure on the part of him, who is the aider of the good, 
and the overthrower of the bad, that those things may ever 
be pre-eminent in the state, which are about to be of service 
to all; (but) that vices, together with their authors, may lie 
low and be trodden down; [8.] which result will be the more 

' As a remedy and medicine would not be required for a healthy 
state of society, it is evident that the author wrote “ hominum societatis 
discordite remedium,” i. e. “ a remedy for discord in human society.” 

‘ 1 have translated, as if the text were, not “ sequalitas,” but “ cqua- 
litatis,” dependent on “ observantia—” 

•—® I have translated, as if “ ad ” had dropt out before " symbolum;” 
for otherwise one can discover neither syntax nor sense in “ eorum, que 
pacta sunt, symbolum.” 

* The text is at present “ communicatio—” But if that word had been 
meant to apply to justice, it would have been “ communicatrix,” to an¬ 
swer to “custos.” Hence I have translated, as if the author wrote 
“ communicationis,” dependent on “ custos—” 

‘ So the Delphin editor understands “ ftnalis—" 

• By the conjecture of Oudendorp, “ optio potior,” I have been led to 
“ portio potior—” what I have translated. Others perhaps would elicit 
“ opima portio,” from “ optimis potior ” in MSS. But “ optimis ” here 
is evidently a corrupt var. lecL for “ bonus*’ in the next sentence; where 
the antithetical “ pcssimi ” points to “ optimus qnisque ” in lieu of “ bo¬ 
nus quisque—” So too Hildebrand suggests ” optima portio,” or “ op¬ 
tima optio—” 

’ Instead of “luce” one would prefer “loco—” 

VOL. VI. 2 a 
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easily obtained, if we are supplied with two examples, one, 
of a person divine, tranquil, and happy ; another, of a person 
irreligious, inhuman, and deservedly detestable,’ so that he, 
who is a stranger to, and averse from, a correct manner of 
living, would wish his faculties to be more like to those of 
the worst man, (but)* the good person (his)® tp those of the 
divine and heavenly man. 

Hence there are with him two portions of the Oratorical art; 
one of which is the discipline, that contemplates what is good, 
(and is) tenacious of what is just, (and) fitted to, and agreeing 
with, the sect of that (philosopher), who wishes to appear a 
statesman; but the other is the science of flattering,^ the 
catcher at what is like the truth, (and) an experience brought 
together without any reason—^for so we express oXoynv rpij3>)v® 
(irrational exercise)—which wishes that to be received by per¬ 
suasion, vfliuch it is unable to teach. Now this Plato has de¬ 
fined as ^Svyapiv Tov rreWtiv arev rov CtSdvcttv® (a power to 
.persuade without teaching); (and) to which he has given the 
name of * the shadow, that is, the image,* of a portion of the 
Statesman’s art. But Statesmanship, which he calls voXinafv, 
he wished to be so understood by us, that we should consider 
it in the number of virtues; and that not only the person, who 
is acting and '‘(occupied) in the very administration of affairs, 
should be viewed by it, (but)* that things universally should 
be discerned by it; and that not only forethought is profitable 
to state affairs, but that all the Statesman’s feelings and design 
.should be to render the situation of the state fortunate and 
happy. 

' I have translated, as if the text were “ detestabilis,” not “ intestabi- 
lis—” which means literally “unable to be a witness—” an idea ill-suited 
to the train of thought. 

*• ’ i have translated, as if “ sed ” had dropt out between “ suas ” and 
“ divino,” and “ suas’’ between “bonus ’’ and “ similiores—’’ 

* See Gorg. p. 466, A. > * In Gorg. p. 501, A. 

*—* This is.^the splendid restoration of some unknown scholar, who re¬ 
ferred to Gorg. p. 455, A., tj pqropuc^ —rretSoic djj/ttowpydj hn 
mtmvTtKtj;, a\\’ ov SiSavKaXiiciji. 

’—’ Apuleius has thus expressed by two words, what Plato has by 
one— (iduiKov, in Gorg. p. 463i D. 

*—' 1 have translated, as if “versatum,” to which “verum” for “re- 
rum,’’ in some MSS. leads, had dropt out after “ rerum ’’ and “ verum ” 
before “universa—’’ and as if “atque,’’ omitted in some MSS., were a 
corruption of “ sque—’’ 
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[9.] Now this same (Statesman’s) art has a care for the 
usefulness of the soul by two methods. One' relates to law- 
giving,* the other' to law-courts.* The former is similar 
to the exercise, by which is acquired the beauty and strength 
of the soul, just as by exercise the health and beauty of the 
body is preserved: but that relating to law-courts is on a par 
with medicine; for it cures the diseases of the soul, as medicine 
does those of the body. These he calls disciplines, and pro¬ 
fesses that an attention to them brings a very great advantage; 
while their imitators are the arts of cookery and perfumery; 
but that the sophist’s art, and the bland profession of the law, 
and the allurements of flattery, are disgraceful to those, who 
profess them, useless to all; of which arts he unites that of 
the sophist to that of the cook. For as the art of the cook 
sometimes catches the (good) opinion of the imprudent by its 
professing medical science, as if the tilings, which it is doing, 
are suited to the cure of disorders; so the art of the sophist, 
by imitating the manner of law-courts, furnishes to fools a 
(good) opinion, as if that art were attending to justice, which 
it is clear is favouring iniquity; whereas the professors* of law 
imitate the art of the perfumer; for while this wishes to be 
the remedy, through which beauty and health are preserved in 
bodies, it not only diminishes the usefulness of the body, but 
breaks down its strength and powers, and changes the true 
colour of the blood to slothfulness rf so that, by imitating the 


'• * flow the feminine “ altera” can be thus introduced with reference 
to the masculine “ duobus modis,” I confess I cannot understand. Per¬ 
haps Apuleius wrote “ duabus methodis—” in allusion to the words of 
Plato, Avoiv ovToiv rdiv irpay/idroiv Sio Xiyut rixvas, in Gorg. p. 464, 
B. § 44. 

* Sol have translated “legalis” and “ juridicialis,” remembering 
the expression just afterwards in Gorg., rijs Si woXtriKtjt dvri fiiv rij( 
yii/tvavnicqc rqv vopofltruc^v, ivTiarpo^ov Si tS I’arpiKp t^v SiKaarucliv. 
See too the learned on Phsedr. p. 201, D. § 97, and on Quintilian, 


’ Oudendorp, objecting to this introduction of persons, where arts had 
been mentioned previously, and finding that MSS. offer "professiones,” 
proposes to read “ professio noxia ” or “ nociva juris imitatur; ” while 
Bosscha suggests “ professio inanis-y” But the whole train of thought 
would require the rejection of an epithet 4iere, even if it were found in 


every MS. 

‘ Oudendorp attempts to explain “ desidiam ” by “ torporem sanguinis, 
quo palleat homo—” but in my opinion very unsuccessfully. For “ de- 
sidia” never has nor could have such a meaning. Opportunely then 
2 A 2 
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science of law, pretends indeed to be able to increase virtue in 
souls, whereas it weakens whatever there is in them of natural 
industry. 

He thinks (moreover) that those virtues can be taught and 
studied, which appertain to a rationable soul, that is to say, 
Wisdom and Prudence; and that those, which in the place of 
a remedy offer a resistance to the portions (of the soul),* that 
are corrupt, namely. Fortitude and Continence, are rationable. 
Now the Virtues before mentioned are held to be in the place of 
discipline; the rest, if they are perfect, he calls virtues; (but) 
if only half-perfect,* he conceives they ought not indeed to 
be called disciplines, nor yet does he consider them to be 
entirely strangers to discipline. But Justice, in that *it is 
scattered amongst three parts of the soul,* he imagines to be 
the art of living and a discipline; and that is at one time 
teachable, and at another proceeds from use and experience. 

[10.] Of good things some he * asserts are to be sought for the 
•sake of themselves, as for example, happiness, and a pleasure 
that is good; others, for not their own sake, as medicine; 
others, for the sake both of themselves and something else, as 
forethought, and the rest of virtues, which we seek after, 
both for their own sake, as being in themselves excellent and 
honourable; and for the sake of something else, that is to say, 
of happiness, which is the fruit of virtue the most to be 
wished for.^ On this ground some bad things are to be 
avoided for the sake of themselves; others, for the sake of 
other things; (but) the majority, (for the sake) of themselves 
and of other things, as for example, folly, and vices of that 
kind, which are to be avoided both for the sake of themselves, 
and (for the sake) of those things, namely, misery and unhap¬ 
piness, which may arise from them. 

Of those things, which are to be sought after, some we say 
are absolutely good, those, (to wit,) which, when they are 
present always and to all, bring with them advantages, as for 
example, the virtues, of which happiness is the fruit: others 

does one MS. offer “ desideriam; ” where probably lies hid “desidite 
luridum—” or something like it. 

' The Delphin editor supplies correctly “ anims—” 

’ These have been called in ii. § 6, imperfect, and are such as pro¬ 
ceed from the gift of Nature. 

• See ii. § 7. 

• On the three kinds of good things see Rep. ii. p. 357, § 1. 
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are a good to some persons, and not to all nor always, as for 
instance, strength, health, wealth, and whatever relate to the 
body and (depend on) fortune. In like manner, of those 
things too, which are to be declined, some appear always and 
to all to be evils, when they are a hurt or an obstacle, as for 
instance, vices and misfortunes; some are a hurt, and that too 
not always, to some,' as for instance, sickness, want, and 
2 other things of a similar kind.® 

[11.] But that virtue is at liberty, and placed in ourselves, 
and is to be sought for with willingness; but that sins, 
although not less at liberty, and placed in ourselves, are not 
to be entered upon with willingness. For the beholder of 
virtue, when he shall have understood that it is thoroughly 
good and excels in kindness, ®will make for himself a road 
to it,* and will think it ought to be pursued for its own 
sake; in like manner how can he, who shall have perceived 
that vices not only bring disgrace upon reputation, but do a 
hurt in another manner, and are guilty of a fraud, be able to 
unite himself of his own accord to their fellowship ? But if 
he proceeds to evil things of that kind, and believes that the use 
of them is advantageous to himself, through his being deceived 
by an error, and tempted by some* image of good, he is, 
*while ignorant of the truth,* thrown headlong into ills. For 
you would vary from common opinion, when you are indeed 
not ignorant,’ what difference there is between poverty and 
wealth, and, when these matters are placed easy to know, 
(namely,) that neither poverty brings honour, nor wealth 
baseness, you should prefer the want of things necessary for 
living to the abundance of means; (and)® you would seem to 


' From the Delphin editor’s inteiprctation, “aliqua quibusdam—” 
which is the sense required by the train of ideas, it would seem that he 
wished to read “quedam nonnullis” instead of qiisedam aliis—” for 
thus *’ nonnullis ” would be properly opposed to “ omnibus. 

* As some MSS. read “ caetera," and others “ similia,” I have united 
the two. 

> I hare adopted the reading suggested by Oudeudorp, “ad earn 


affectabit viam.’ . . , „ . 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ imagine—quadam— not 

“imagine—quidem—’’ . , . 

“ Floridus was the first to object to “ Stiens veto—” but he did not sec 
that Apuleins wrote “ nesciens veri—’’ _ 

* I have inserted the copulative conjunction required to unite dis- 
crepes” and “videaris—” 
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be silly, and * to pursue a conduct still more absurd than does 
the person,' who despises the health of the body by choosing 
in preference disease. 

[12.] But that is an act of extreme madness, when he, 
who shall have beheld with the eyes of the soul the beauty 
of virtue, and shall have discovered by use and reason its 
utility, shall still, while not ignorant how much of disgrace 
and disadvantage he shall obtain from a participation in vices, 
be willing to give himself up to them. (He says too) that 
the health of the body, (and) strength, and freedom from pain, 
and other things of that kind, are extraneous, and that wealth 
likewise, and the rest of things, which we consider the ad¬ 
vantages of fortune, are not to be called simply good. For if 
any one, who possesses them, withdraws himself from their 
use, they will be useless to him; and if any converts their 
use to wicked purposes, they will be seen to be even hurtful 
to him. But if any one abuses them, he will be exposed to 
vices; * while he, who possesses them, is unable to hold them, 
when he is dead.* From hence it is inferred that these 
ought not to be called simply good things; nor ought those, 
which *sow diseases or poverty,® and other things, to be con¬ 
sidered evils. For he, whose property is small, and who is 
moderate in his expenses, will perceive no mischief (coming) 
from it; while he, who makes a right use of his poverty, will 
not only find no disadvantage, but, on the contrary, will be¬ 
come superior in enduring ^the rest of evils with a better 

'—' I have translated, as if the text were, “ et adhuc illo id absurdius 
sequi,” where “ sequi ” is found in all the MSS. 

’ Since all the words between the numerals are omitted in nearly 
all the MSS., they have been tliought by the generality of editors to be 
an interpolation, formed out of an explanatory gloss. Hildebrand how¬ 
ever has given from his own conjecture, “ baberi hate etiam oberit—” i. e. 
“ it will be a hurt to him for them to be possessed.” 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ quie serunt morbos aut 
pauperiem—” not “quae sunt morbosa, ut pauperiem—” Hildebrand 
gives up the passage in despair, except that he would read “coutraria” 
for “ ea—" ‘ 

*—‘ Since Oudendorp and Hildebrand confess that they cannot see 
their way out of the difficulties of the reading found in MSS., “ cetera 
melioratum pra:stantior—” I have translated, as if the author had written 
“ cffitera mala melioro ratione prsestantior—” for thus “ mala,” which is 
absolutely requisite here, might easily have dropt out before “ melioro,” 
and “ meliore ratione ” be corrupted into “ melioratum.” 
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method.^ If then Ut is not contrary either to have poverty 
or to rule over it by reason,* poverty is not by itself an evil. 

Pleasure, moreover, (he says,) is neither absolutely a good, 
nor simply an evil; nor is that to be fled from, which is hon¬ 
ourable, and proceeds not from things to be ashamed of, but 
from glorious doings; but that, which Nature herself spurns, 
and is sought after with disgraceful deliglit, he considers 
ought to be avoided. 

Anxiety and labour, if they are natural, and descend from 
virtue itself, and are undertaken® for the performance of some 
remarkable act, he considered to be an object of desire; but 
that they are bad® and detestable, if they are produced con¬ 
trary to Nature for the sake of things the most base. 

Not only does he know^ that vices fall on the soul by an 
act of the will, and ®come to bodies,® but that there is a 
certain middle state, such as, when sadness is absent, nor yet 
do we perceive that gladness is present. 

[13.] Of the things, which are in ourselves, the first good 
and worthy of all praise is, to the person seeking a good, 
virtue. On that account® it ought to be called honourable; since 
we say that, what is honourable, is alone good, and what is base, 
bad; and deservedly so; (for) what is base cannot be good. 

Friendship he says is a fellowship,® and consists in a fel¬ 
low-feeling, and is reciprocal, and brings the alternation of de- 

' I must leave for others to understand “ contrarium ” here. The 
Delphui editor explains it by “ repugnut—” But we are not informed (o 
what it is repugnant. I could have understood “ncque habere pauperiem 
neque earn reg^re lationi contrarium cst,”—“ it is not contrary to reason 
to have poverty or to rule over it.” 

’ How the feminine “susceptffi” and (’) “malas” can thus be applied 
to “sollicitudinem et laborem ” 1 cannot understand. Hence 1 suspect 
Apuleius wrote ** sollicitudines laborum—” 

* From “sed” found in two MSS. after “ vitia ” Oudendorp would 
elicit “ ait ” or “ scilicet—” I have translated, as if the author had written 
“ scit—” 

»_» The text is “ venire corporibus,” where the dative follows “ ve¬ 
nire ” very strangely. Hence from “ convenite ” in e^ pr. one might 
elicit “ convivere,” i. e. ‘‘ live together with,” answering to iw^v in 
Politic, p. 302, B. 

• I have translated the old reading “ ideo,” not “ adeo—” which Ou¬ 
dendorp has adopted froru two MSS., observing that the words are sy¬ 
nonymous. 

' In lieu of “ sociam ” the sense evidently requires, as I have trans¬ 
lated, “societatem—” 
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light, when '(two persons) love equally in turn.' This result 
takes place for the benefit of friendship, when a friend is de¬ 
sirous that he, whom he loves, should enjoy a prosperous state 
equally with himself. Now that equality does not takes place 
otherwise, than when a similarity in equal affection meets in 
both. For as *jjke are united to like by an indissoluble con¬ 
nexion,^ so those, who are at variance, are disunited amongst 
themselves, nor are they the friends of others. Now the 
corruptions of enmity are produced from malevolence through 
a dissimilarity in manners and a difference in life, and sects, 
and opposite dispositions. There are likewise, he says, other 
kinds of friendship; one part of which is produced for the 
sake of pleasure, and another for that of a close relationship. 
Now the love of a close relationship and of children is agree¬ 
able to Nature; but that other feeling, which, abhorrent to the 
kindness of humanity, is called love, is a burning desire, by 
the lighting up of which the lovers of the body, being caught 
through their lustfulness, imagine a person to exist wholly 
in that, which ^they see (and wish for).® Such ^unhappy 
feelings in the case of the soul^ Plato forbids to be called by 
the name of friendship; because they are not mutual, nor can 
be reciprocated, ®so that what is loved,® may be loved in re¬ 
turn ; nor is there a constancy in them; and a length of time 
is wanting to them; and loves of that kind are put an end to 
by satiety® and repentance. 

'—' I have translated, as if the text were “ quando duo eequaliter re- 
damaiit—’’ not “ quando—redamat—” where “ redamat ” has nothing to 
which it can be referred. 

Compare Homer in Od. xvii. 218, and Plato in Lysid. p. 214, B., 
TO 'i/ioiov T(f bfiaiif dvdyKi) dti 0iXov ilvai, 

’ The sense evidently requires, as I have translated, “ et voluerint,” 
after “ vidcrint—” For it is not enough for a lover to see the loved ob¬ 
ject; he cannot fail to wish for it. With this union of “viderint” and 
“ voluerint ” may be compared the antithesis in opiSv and Igmv in Legg. 
viii. p. 837, C., bfSiv U /idXXov q ip&v ry tf/vxy- 

*—* So I have rendered “calamitates animarum—” 

*—• I cannot understand “ ut ament, quse redamantur,” I have there¬ 
fore trpslated, as if the text were “ ut, qu® amantur, redamentur.” The 
Delphin editor likewise saw that the train of thought required “ ut quffi 
amantur—” although he has improperly added “ redament.” 

* Oudendorp prefers “sanitate," furnished by many MSS., in lieu of 
“ societate ” in some, and “ satietate ” in others; and refers to Ovid. 
Amor. i. 10, “ Cum bene pertajsum est, animique resanuit error—” But 
“ satietate ” answers to “ pertasum,” and “ poenitentia ” to “ resanuit,” 
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[14.] Of Loves of this kind Plato numbers three; because 
there is one, divine, agreeing with a mind uncorrupted and the 
method of virtue, (and) not to be repented of; another, per¬ 
taining to a degenerate mind, and to pleasure the most cor¬ 
rupt ; the third, mixed up with both, belonging to a mediocre 
disposition and of moderate desires; but souls of a darker 
hue (he says) are impelled by a longing for the body, and 
that their only aim is to enjoy the use of it and to soften 
down their heart, by a pleasure and gratification of that kind. 
•But these are the acts of an elegant and well-educdted mind,' 
to love passionately the souls of the good, and to make them a 
study, and to wish it done, that they should indulge as much 
as possible in good pursuits and be rendered better and su¬ 
perior. The mean between the two (he says) is formed of 
both; so that they are not entirely void of bodily gratifica¬ 
tions, and yet are able to be caught by an elegant disposition of 
soul. As then that Love is inferred to be the most filthy and the 
least human and base, not from the nature of things, but from 
a bodily sickness and disease, so it may be believed that the 
divine (Love) comes into the minds of men, when it is granted 
by the gift and kindness of the gods, and by the breath of a ce¬ 
lestial Cupid. There is too a third kind of Love, which we 
have mentioned as a mean. It is brought together by the 
proximity of what is divine and earthly; and since it is united 
*by the connexion of a joint state amongst like persons,* it is, 
as* being near to reason, the divine ong; but^ the earthly, as 
being united ®to baseness and the longing after pleasure.* 

[15.] ®Of persons worthy of blame there are four kinds; 

*—' The text at present is “ III® vero facet® et urban® sunt.” But 
as there is nothing to which “ ill® ” can be referred, and, if there were, 
one could not understand how souls can be called “ facet® et urban®,” 
I have translated, as if Apuleius had written “ Ilia vero facet® et ur¬ 
ban® mentis sunt—’’where “facet® ” and “urban®” would be expressed 
in Greek by xofiil/ijs and a<miov. 

* I have translated, as if the text were “nexu utique consortii pa- 
rilium—” not nexuque et consortio pariii—” which I confess I cannot 
understand; for the mention of persons, who are like, tan scarcely be 
dispensed with. 

* I have adopted “ ut,” found in ed. Vulc. 

* In lieu of “ et—” the balance of the sentence requires “ at—” 

‘—* Since some MSS. read “ turpitudini ” for “enpidiui—” Apu¬ 
leius probably united both, as I have translated. 

*—• A similar ides, but expressed in more correct language, is found 
towards the end of this book, in p. 379. 
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of which the first is of the seekers after honours; the next 
is ‘of the lovers of substance;* the third, of (the lovers) 
of popular rule; and the last of tyrannical (power).® On 
which account** that first vice® comes upon the min^ when 
the vigour of reason has become languid, and that portion 
of the soul, in which anger has the dominion, becomes the 
superior and stronger. N^ow that, which is called 'OXiyap- 
Xia,* (Oligarchy,) is produced in this way; when on account 
of the worst food being given to that part of the soul, which 
consists of desires, not only are the seats of what is rationable 
and given to anger occupied, but ®of that likewise, which 
sharpen not necessary desires.® Such a person as this Plato 
has designated a gain-seeker and ®a hawk after money.® ’ The 
popular quality exists,* when passions, being let loose® by 
indulgence, burn not only with just desires, ®but with those 

' For the sake, not only of the antithesis, but the syntax likewise, I 
have elicited “ sequens, substantia! amatorum” from “ sequens abstemio- 
rum—” For thus “ substantia),” applied to money, would be opposed to 
honours, and “ popularis ct tyrannicie dominationis ” recover the noun 
“amatorum,” on which those words, at present without regimen, depend. 

’ I confess I canpot understand “ quapropter ” here. I suspect some¬ 
thing has been lost, requisite to unite the broken chain of thought. 

> Namely, “the love of honours.” 

‘ The word in Plato, as remarked by Floridus, is T»/iapx<“> not 6X«- 
yapxta, as applicable to the honour-seekers. 

“—‘ Such is the literal version of the words “ ejus etiam, qua) non ne- 
cessarias cupidines acuunt—” which I must leave for others to under¬ 
stand ; for I cannot see how “ qua)—acuunt ” can thus follow “ ejus—” 
Hildebrand has given from his own conjecture, “ qua) non necessariam 
cupidinem ciunt—” from which nothing seems to be gained. 

*—* Siflee this expression is not found at present in Plato, nor could, 
I think, be introduced there, it is probable that Apuleius was alluding 
to some Pseudo-Platonic dialogue, just as he does in “ lucricupidinem ” 
to the Pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus. 

’—’ The expression “ qualitas popularis existit—” is strangely used 
here, where the nature of popular rule is to be defined. Hence, since 
the earlier editions offer “ qualis ” for “ qualitas,” perhaps the author 
wrote “ Qualis sit vis popularis, ex eo visitur,” i. e. “ Of what kind is 
the power of the people, is seen from that,” or something similar. 

• Colvius was &e first to object to “ laboratae,” for which he suggested 
“ saburratsB—” while Oudendorp has proposed “ irritata)—” but my 
“ liberate ” seems nearer the mark. 

»_» I’he text at present is “ sed his etiam qute obviae atquc occursan- 
tes—" from which, as being peffectly unintelligible, I have elicited “sed 
iia etiam, quae obvarant ab, aequo occursantes—” where “ obvarant 
Iggl^to^^ert,” aa shown by Nonius Marcellus, “ Obvarare, perver- 
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likewise, which pervert from right the parties meeting with 
them,® and oppress with their own conditions both the soul 
that is susceptible of good counsel, and the other too, that is 
given rather to anger. But Tyrannical power is a life of 
luxury and full of lust; which, welded together out of plea¬ 
sures endless and various and unlawful, holds a dominion over 
the entire mind. 

[16.] Now the person, who is the worst, (Plato) says 
is not only base, and pernicious, and a despiser of the gods, 
and lives a life without moderation, and inhuman, and un¬ 
sociable, but agrees likewise with neither his neighbours 
nor himself, * [and thus is at variance not only with other 
persons, but himself likewise,]* and is an enemy not to 
others only, but likewise to himself; and hence such a per¬ 
son is friendly neither to the good, nor to any one at all, 
and not even to himself; but that he, whom no excess of 
wickedness can go beyond, appears to be the worst of all.® 
(He says too) that such a person can never find a way for 
himself in the conduct of afiairs, not merely on Account of his 
ignorance, but because he knows not himself, and because 
thorough wickedness produces an unsettling in the mind, by 
impeding that person’s designs, when commenced and re¬ 
flected on, and by not permitting any of those things (to be 
done)® which he may wish. Hence against a person the worst 
and most reprobate not only do those vices, which are according 
to"* Nature, produce a feeling of execration, such as envy is, 
and a delight in the misfortunes of others, but those likewise, 
which Nature does not reject, I mean pleasure, and sickness of 
mind, regret, love, pity, fear, shame, (and) anger. Now this 
takes place on that account, because an ill-regulated disposi¬ 
tion has no moderation in whatever matter to which it rushes 
forward; and thus there is for it ever something deficient or 
redundant. Hence too the love of a man of this kind is de- 

' The words between the brackets are evidently a mere repetition 
of the sentence preceding. As regards the matter, compare Lysid. p. 
214, C. § 25. . “w / r 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ omnium,” not “ eum—” 

“ I have translated, as if “ fieri ” had dropt out after “ eorum.” 

^ Such is the ordinary meaning of " secundum.” But the antithesis 
requires “ contrary to—” a sense that Oudendorp attempts, I conceive, 
vainly to defend; who once wished to read “ quae secus quam Natura 
sinit,” in lieu of “quee secundum Naturam sunt.” 
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praved in its whole tenor; because it is not only eager from its 
unbridled lusts and insatiable thirst to swallow all kinds of 
pleasure, but because it is distracted in its judgment of beauty 
by an error without reason, through its being ignorant of true 
loveliness, and being a passionate admirer of the skin of the 
body, effete, enervated, and passing away; nor does it set a 
great value at least * upon limbs coloured by the sun,* or ren¬ 
dered firm by exercise, but ^(values rather)* ^those darkened 
by shade, or soft by sloth,‘ and moulded* with too much care. 

[17.] That wickedness does not stalk abroad willingly, is 
plain in many ways. For injuriousness Plato says® is an ill- 
regulated sufering and sickness of the mind; from whence he 
holds it clear that men are not carried to it willingly. For 
who would with his own will take upon himself so much of 
evil, as to carry knowingly crime and flagitiousness in the 
best portion of the mind. When therefore the possession of 

' I confess I do not understand “ saltern ” here. 

* To improve the colour of the skin, and the firmness of the flesh, 
the ancients were accustomed after washing first and then oiling them¬ 
selves, to dry their skin in the sun, as shown by Aristophanes in ’EieicXi|(T. 
63, where a woman sap, while imitating the acts of a man, ’AXfvpafiivti 
t6 (T(5/»’ !>Xov, Si’ tiiifpag 'Ex^taivofttiv iaruKra irpig riv §X»oi': while 
effeminate persons were more fond of the shade, as we learn from Plato 
in Phtedr. p. 2.39, C. § .35, ‘O00u<rtrai Si /laXdasdv riva eai oi anftSv 
StiiiKhtv, ovo iv Ka9ap<f TtOpaftfisvov, dXX’ iwS av/t^iyei axif, 

Tfovuv fiiv dvSptluv Kat iSpiiraiv ^tipOv dtrupov, i/imtpov Si atraXtjg xai 
dvdvSpov Siairt)c* 

•—I have inserted the words between the limes for the sake of per¬ 
spicuity. 

*—* Such is the literal and unintelligible version of “sed opacos 
umbra vel molles desidiawhere Oudendorp would explain “ opacos ” 
by “ pingues—” But as such neither is nor could be the meaning, there 
is evidently an error here, which may be thus corrected—“ sed Epicurei 
suis, umbraticola molles desidia—” “but those of an Epicurean hog, 
flabby with sloth, that loves the shadewhere the author had in mind 
not only the Huratian “ Epicuri de grege porcus,” but the expression 
likewise in Plautus, Trinumm. ii. 7, 49, “ malacum—umbraticolnm.” 

‘ I have retained “.modulatos ” with the ed. pr., in lieu of which 
Wower suggested “medicates,” elicited from “ meditates” in one MS.; 
while, since all the others offer “ medullatos,” Oudendorp would read 
“ emedullatos,” i. e. “ without marrow.” But then “ curs nimia " 
would have been omitted; which could not be; for Apuleius had in mind 
the words of Horace, 

“ operata juventus 
In cute curanda nimio plus.” 

‘ The whole of this doctrine is detailed at length in the Gorgias. 
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evil is taken by the unthinking, it is meet that its use and 
doings should be supported by the ignorant; and on that ac¬ 
count it is a worse* thing to hurt than to be hurt j because the 
hurt is in those things, which are of less value, namely, in 
those of the body, and external, which can be either diminished 
or perish by fraud while the preferable are unhurt, that re¬ 
late to the soul Itself; while to hurt is a far worse act. From 
whence it can be understood that by this error a mischief is 
brought upon good souls; and that he hurts himself more, who 
desires the destruction of another, than he hurts him, against 
whom he plots things of such a kind. 

Since then to hurt another is of all evils the greatest, ^it is 
still much more grievous for him, who does a hurt, to depart 
with impunityand it is more grievous and bitter than every 
punishment, if impunity is granted to a noxious person, and he 
does not suffer in the mean time a punishment from men; 
just as it is more grievous for (a troop)* of most acute disor¬ 
ders to be in want of medicine, (and) to deceive medical men, 
and for those parts to be neither burnt nor cut off, by the pain 
of which the safety of the rest of the parts can be provided for. 

[18.] Hence as the best physicians do not apply healing 
hands to bodies ® despaired of and cried over (as lost),* in order 
that the attendance, which would do no good, may not prolong ® 
the period of pain j so it is better for those to die, whose souls 
are stained by vices, and cannot be cured by the medicine of 
wisdom. For ’Plato thinks that the man ought to be driven 

* As the MSS. vary between “ pejus ” and “ ptius,” Hildebrand would 
read “ pravins—” 

* Scioppius would read “funditus ” in lieu of “fraudibus—” I should 
prefer “ imminui possunt fraudibus vel vi interire—” 

’ See Gorg. p. 509, B. § 138. 

* I have translated, as if “ cohortem ” had dropt out before “ carere—” 
remembering the expression in Horace, “morbomm—cohors—” 

‘ The text is “ conclamatis desperatisque—” I have in the transla¬ 
tion avoided the burtpov wporipov. 

* In lieu of “promuljet” two MSS. read “promulcet.” Botli words 
are equally unintelligible. Hence Wasse on Sallust, B. 29, suggested 
“promicet—•” referring to Nonius, “Promicare, extendere et porro 
jacerej—Nevius, Siquidem loqni vis non perdocere, multa longe promi- 
canda oratio est—” But there “ promicafe ” means to “ flash before,” 
as a person Is wont to do a drawn sword. I have therefore translated, as 
if the text were “ prolonget—” 

’ Oudendorp’s text is “ viu existimat Plato esse pellendum.” But 
most of the MSS. read “ vita existimate populo—”; one, “ Plato neater ” 
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from life,'' by whom the study of living properly cannot be 
obtained from Nature or his own exertions; or, if the love of 
life holds him fast, that he ought to be delivered over to the wise, 
by whose art at some time' he may be turned to better things. 
And truly it is better for such a person to be ruled over, and 
not to have the power of ruling over others, and to be not a 
lord, but a slave himself, as being impotent *over his own 
vices,* and to be assigned to the power of others, after obtain¬ 
ing as his lot the office of obeying rather than of commanding. 
He said, likewise, that the worse man is the greater reprobate 
•’not on the sole ground,* that he is ever distracted by a choice' 
of vices, and torn in pieces by the wave swell of desires; but 
because* the more he is desirous of more things, the more he 
seems to himself to be in want, and on that account to others 
likewise. For the things, that are hoped and' wished for, 
arrive scarcely a few in number, and by the greatest trouble; 
and to these succeeds the still more burning madness® of 
desires; nor by future evils only he is pained, but tortured 
likewise by the past ’'and those in transit.' All of which 
persons it is manifest can be drawn from evils of that kind by 
death alone. 

[19.] But the pre-eminently good, and the immoderately bad, 
are very few and rather scarce, and, as he says,® may be counted; 

instead of “popnlo—” Perhaps Apnleius wrote “vita existimat Plato 
nostcr popnlove pellendum.” 

' I have translated, as if the word were “ quondam,” not “ quadam—” 
which is scarcely intelligible. 

’ As one MS. reads “servitio uni,” and another “servorura,” it is 
easy to elicit from both “ suorum vitiorum—” where “ vitiorum ” is due to 
Colvins; while to Modius is due “ aliorumque,” in lieu of “ aliorum—” 

*—■* I have translated, as if the text were “ non ob solum id—” where 
“ id ” might easily have been lost before “ deteriorem—” 

* In “ editione ” evidently lies hid " electione—” what I have trimslated. 

‘ The text is “qni—” I have translated, as if it were “ sed quia—” for 

“ sed ” or “ rerum ” could not be omitted after “ non solum—” Hilde¬ 
brand would read “sed desiderifim—” in lieu of “et desideriftm—” in 
two MSS. , 

* 1 have, with Oudendorp, adopted “ furores,” the conjecture of 
Floridus, in lieu of “ fluores ” in MSS. Hildebrand suggests “ fervores—’’ 

'—' To avoid the tautology in “prasteritis transactisque,” I have 
translated, as if the text were “prseteritis et in transitu,” without “ que,” 
omitted in ed. Flor. 

‘ Apuleius had perhaps in mind Phsedon, p. 99, A. § 89, 

Tovj fiiv xpi/eroif aai wovijpois efSSpa 6\iyovt ilvcu cKorcpovc, Toic 
Si lura^i irX«'<rrov£. 
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but the majority are those, who are neither clearly the best nor 
really the worst, but with, as it were, a medium in morals. 
And yet neither do the more excellent of them lay hold of all 
right things, nor do those, who are to be blamed, stumble in all. 
Of these the vices are not heavy nor out of season, nor with 
too much of crime, whose basis ‘ is in a redundance or de¬ 
ficiency ; to whom there is of approbation both an entirety 
and measure; and who, while® they are taking a middle road 
between praise and blame, are constantly excited by the 
desire of undertaking matters of that kind, ®that at one 
time persons good and honourable invite them by reason; 
at another, dishonourable gains and base pleasures attract 
them.* With such men fidelity in friendship does not endure; 
and loves not always incorrect, nor yet honourable, come 
into their minds. 

[20.] A man therefore, Plato says, cannot be perfectly 
wise, unless he excels the rest .(of men) in disposition, and 
is complete in the arts, and in tlie parts of prudence, and 
has been*imbued with them even from boyhood, and accus¬ 
tomed to deeds and words in accordance, ■* while his soul 
has been cleansed and strained from the lees of pleasure,* 
*and abstinence and patience* have been chosen Avith his 
(rvliole) soul, and learning and eloquence have proceeded from 
the knowledge of things. He, however, who has gone through 
these matters, and walked with a confident and secure step in 
the road of virtue, and has acquired a solid method of living, 
becomes on a sudden perfect, that is, he reaches on a sudden 
the extreme portions of time, past and future, gnd is in a 

’ Such is perhaps the beat version of “ substantia—” 

® I have translated, as if “ quum ’’ had dropt out after “ qui—” Hilde¬ 
brand would read “ qui, quia—” 

’—* Such is the literal version of the text. But one would have ex¬ 
pected rather to find the sentences more accurately balanced to this effect— 
“ that at one time things good and honourable invite them to what is 
rational; at another, dishonourable gains attract them to disreputable 
pleasuresin Latin, “ ut nunc bona atque honcsta eos ad*rationalin invi- 
tent; nunc inhonesta lucra ad turpes alliciant voluptates.” 

*—* So I have translated, as tf the text were “ purgata et effmeata 
anima e voluptate—” not •' purgata et effiecata animi voluptate—” for 
as m the pleasures of the mind there are no lees, the lees cannot be said 
to be strained off. 

, ^'t’e is evidently an allusion to the doctrine of Pythagoras— 

»cai dirk)(ov* 
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certain manner intemporal.' After this, when vices are shut 
out and all things implanted and introduced, which conduce 
to a happy life, tlie wise man thinks correctly that he® does 
not depend upon others, nor can (any thing)® be brought upon 
himself from others, but that (all things)^ are in his own hand. 
On which account he is neither elated in prosperity nor does he 
become contracted by adversity, when he knows that he is so 
furnished with adornments,® that he can be separated from 
them by no violence. Such a person it behoves not only to 
inflict no injury, but even not to return it. For he does not 
consider that to be an act of contumely, which a wicked man 
commits; but he considers that (to be so), which patience can¬ 
not® firmly endure. By which law of Nature® let it be en¬ 
graven on his mind, that not one of those things, which the 
rest of mankind conceive to be evils, can do a hurt to a wise 
man. Indeed,® (Plato) asserts® that the wise man, relying on 
his conscience, will be secure and confident in the whole of 
life, both because he considers, by drawing himself® to better 

* Others may, but I will never, believe that Apnleius wrote “ intem- 
poralem—” which Oudendorp explains indeed “ freed from time j” but 
since the ed. pr. has “ in tempora leetum," it is evident that we must 
read “ in templa aeria elatum—” where “ templa aeria ” may be com¬ 
pared vrith “ 0 magna templa ccelitum Commixta stellis splendidis,” 
quoted by Varro de Ling. Lat. vi. For thus such a person, canied up to 
fire temples of the air, would be equal to the gods; as shown by Horace, 
“ Hac arte Pollux et vagus Hercules Innisus arces altigit igneas." 

* I have translated, as if “ se ” had dropt out after “ aliis,” and 
“ quid ” before “ deferri,” and “ omnia ” between “ sua ” and “ manu.” 
Compare Pla^o, Menexen. p. 247, E. ) 20, irif yip Mpi tl{ joerAv aviip- 
Ti/rat vavra r'a irpdc tiSatfioviav ^epovra —Koi pi) Iv iWoif alupelrai — 
translated by Cicero in Tdscul. v. 12, and imitated in Paradox. 2, “ nemo 
potest esse non beatissimus, qui est totus aptus ex sese, quique in se uno 
ponit omnia:” and in Epistol. ad Famil.y. 13, “ Laudem sapienti® statuo 
esse maximam, non aliuifde pendere, hec extrinsecus bene aut male 
Vivendi suspensas habere rationes.” 

* In lieu of “ omamentis ” one would have expected “ armamentis—” 

* I have adopted the reading of Oudendorp, who places “ non,” found 
before “ putat,' after “ patientia—” 

’ This mention of the law of Nature seems very strange, where one 
would have expected rather “ of instruction,” in Latin “ doctrine—” 

* In lieu of “ cqnidem,” which can hardly be united to “ dicil—” one 
would prefer “ Et quidem—” 

* I have adopted “ dicit” found in one MS. in lieu of “ did et—” un¬ 
less it be said that in “ vita dici et ” lie hid “ vit® die dicit—” 

•• I have translated, as if “ se ” had dropt out after “ rationes—” 
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reasons, that all things are accidents, and because he receives 
nothing with moroseness or difficulty, and persuades himself 
that his affairs belong to the immortal gods. The same per¬ 
son * beholds the day of his death creeping on, neither un¬ 
willingly nor without hope,* because he trusts in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. For the soul of the wise man, when 
liberated from the bonds of the body, migrates back to the 
gods, and for the merits of a life passed rather purely and 
chastely, he does by this very endeavour* * conciliate himself 
to the condition of the gods.® 

[21.] To the same wise man he gives the name ^of the 
best; and he rightly considers him both good* and prudent, 
whose sound® plans agree with acts the most correct, and 
whose principles proceed from a reason for what is just. This 
wise man he further says is the most brave; since by the 
vigour of his mind he is prepared to endure all things. Hence 
it is •’lie says that fortitude is the nerve and very neck® of the 
soul,’ just as cowardice he says borders upon weakness. Him 
too he correctly considers® the only wealthy man; since he 
> 

have translated, as if the text were “diem mortis sub pro- 
repentis, ncc invitus exspesve spectat—” not “d. m. s. propitins nec 
inviius exspectat^” where Oudendorp vainly endeavours to defend 
“ propitiub,” not remembering the expression “ obrepit non intellecta 
seiioclus,” in Juvenal ix. 1‘29, and not perceiving that the allusion to a 
hope could hardly be dispensed with. Or we may read “ mortis suce 
prope euntis.” 

’ I have translated, as if the text were “ nisu,’’ not “ usu,” which 
Oudendorp endeavours to explain by rdferring it to the use of a well- 
spent life. But “ nisu ” suits better w ith “ hac arte—innisus ” in Horace. 

*—’ Such is the literal version of “ deorum se condition! conciliat—” 
words quite unintelligible, unless we suppose there is a change of cases 
for “ deorum sibi conditioncm conciliat.” But, unless I am greatly mis¬ 
taken, Apuleius wrote “deorum se condition! ao concilio levat—” “lifts 
himself up to the condition and the council of the gods.” 

*—* To find “ bonum ” thus following “ optimum ” seems rather strange. 
Perhaps the author wrote “ Plato ri/rtov—” 

* The balance of the sentence plainly requires “sana” instead of 
“sane—” 

• I do not remember where Plato says so of fortitude f although-he 
has in Rep. iii. p, 411, B., 'ii»c dv IxTi/ty {rbv 6«iibv), oiairep venpo, lie 

Tiji; 

’ 1 have adopted Oudendorp’s “ animae V in lieu of “ animi—” who 
aptly refers to “ forlitndinis sedem esse et vires animm,” in ii. } 6. 

* In Phffidr. p. 279, C. § 147, where Ast refers to Cicero, Paradox. 6, 
“ That the wise man alone is rich.” 

VOL. VI. 2 b 
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alone appears to-' possess the riches of virtue, which are 
more precious than all treasures. Moreover the wise man 
ought to appear the most wealthy indeed, since he alone is 
able to rule over (wealth)' for necessary uses. For the rest 
of men, although they are flowing over with riches, seem 
nevertheless to be poor; because they either know not their 
use, or .apply them to the worst purposes. For it is not the 
absence of money, that gives birth to want, but the presence of 
immoderate desires. It behoves (then)® the philosopher, if 
he will be in want of nothing, and the despiser of, and supe¬ 
rior to, all those things, which men consider bitter to be 
borne, to do nothing otherwise,® than to endeavour constantly 
to separate the soul from its fellowship with the body. And 
hence Philosophy is to be deemed a desire for death and a 
habit of dying. 

[22.] It is meet for all good men to be friends amongst 
themselves, even if they are little known (to each other); 
and they are to be considered friends by that power, through 
which their manners and tenets agree; since like is not ab¬ 
horrent from like. From hence it is clear that the fldelity 
of friendship can exist amongst the good alone. (Now) wis¬ 
dom makes that young man a sedulous < lover of good, who 
by the goodness of his disposition is rather feady (to learn) 
good arts. Nor will a deformity of body be able to drive 
away such a desire. For when the soul itself is pleasing, the 
whole man is loved j but when the body is desired, a man’s® 
worse part becomes agreeable to the heart. Justly then it is 
to be deemed that he, who is acquainted with gocd persons, will 
be desirous® likewise of things of that kind. For he alone 
burns with good desires, who sees what is good with the eyes 

' I have translated, as if “ eas ” had dropt out after " necessatiis—” 

’ I have translated, as if “ ergo ” had been lost before “ oportet—” 

* In “sic,” which is quite unintelligible, evidently lies hid “secius,” 
as I have translated. 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ sedulum,” not" sed eum—” 
where Oudc&dorp has suggested “ scilicet eum— ” although he says 
that “sed” may be defended; but how that can be, I cannot under¬ 
stand. 

* 1 have adopted “ hominij,” found in one MS., in lieu of “ ejus.” 

* 1 have adopted “cupiturum,” furnished by some MSS., in lieu of 
“ cupidum—” for the train of thought evidently requires the mention of 
a future time. 
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of the mind. ' [This is to be wise.] ‘ *But because he who 
is ignorant of that,* must needs be a hater also, and not a 
friend to virtue. Nor vainly is such a person a lover of dis¬ 
graceful pleasures. (But) the wise man will not come, in the 
manner of a wild beast,® to do something < for the sake of 
some pleasure, unless there shall be at hand the honourable 
emoluments of virtue. The same person it behoves to live a 
life in this kind of pleasure, honourable, and admirable, and 
full of praise and glory; and to be preferred to all the rest of 
men, not only for the sake of these things, but to enjoy like¬ 
wise alone and always its pleasantness and security. ‘Nor 
will he be pained, when deprived of the dearest objects of 
affection, either because all things, which tend to happiness, 
depend on himself,® or because the infliction of such pain is 
forbidden by the decree and law of right reason; or® because, 
if he tortures himself on such a ground, or takes upon himself 
that sickness of mind for the sake of him, who is dead, *as if 
the person were in a worse part,'' for his own sake, because 
he grieves that he has been deprived of such an acquaintance. 

'—' The words between tlie brackets Wowcr acutely saw were super¬ 
fluous. But as it is not easy to discover how they came here, they pro¬ 
bably conceal some error. 

• Such is the literal and unintelligible version of tlie words “ istud 
vero quoniam qui est ignarus—” where Oudcndorp would read “ istius 
veto boni ignarus—” But he does not tell us from whence " quoniam ” 
came, nor how it could be corrupted from “ boni." Apuleius wrote, I 
suspect, “At studium veri quo animam agat—hoc enim est sapientim 
nosse—qui est ignarus, osor qnoque ejus—” i. e. But he who knows not 
whither the study of truth leads the soul—for to know this is the part of 
wisdom—must needs be a hater of it (the study)— 

’ I have translated, as if the text were, not “ merte,” but “ ferm—” By 
a similar metaphor a flatterer is called “ a terrible wild beast," in Phtedr. 
p. 240, B. § 37. 

I Instead of “ voluptatis quidem alicujus gratia,” the sense and syntax 
evidently require “ voluptatis alicujus gratia quiddam—” for thus “ agen¬ 
dum ” recovers, what it had lost, its object. 

*—* Compare Plato in Menexen. § 20. 

• The train of thought evidently requires “ aut,” not “ e^" 

’ Such is the literal version of “ quasi sit in pejore parte—” But 
“ parte ” has no meaning here by itself. Besides, the apodosis of the 
sentence is clearly wanting; which may be supplied by reading “ quasi in 
pejore statu sit, partes aget fatui, aut—” i. e. “ as if the deceased were 
in a worse position, he will act the part of a simpleton;” for “statu ” 
might easily have been lost before “ sit,” and “ partes aget fatui aut ’’ be 
corrupted into “ parte aut—” 

2 B 2 
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But neither for the sake of the dead ought lamentations to be 
indulged in, since we know that the party has suffered no evil; 
and, if he had been with good feelings, that he is added to the 
number of the better; nor for the sake of himself; inasmuch 
as he places every thing upon himself, nor by the absence of 
any thing can he be in want of virtue, of which he claims for 
himself the perpetual possession. The wise man, therefore, 
will not be sad. 

[23.] The aim (then) of wisdom is that the wise man may 
by his merits' be carried up to god ®and this is about to be 
all his study, says (Plato),® that he may by the emulation of 
his life approach to the doings of the gods. Now this will be 
able to happen to him, if he shows himself a man perfectly 
just, pious, (and) prudent. From whence, not only in the 
knowledge of looking forward, but in the labour of acting, 
it is fitting for him to follow those things, which are approved 
of by gods and men; since the highest of the gods not only 
thinks upon all this Universe through the reasoning of his 
Inflections, but undertakes the first, the middle, and the last, 
and regulates what has been discovered thoroughly, by the 
universality and constancy of a provident arrangement. 

Moreover, (he says) that the person^ appears to be happy 
to all, to whom good is supplied, and who knows in what 
manner he ought to be free from vices. Now one kind of 
happiness is, when we protect by the presence of our talents, 
what we are doing; another, when nothing is wanting to the 
perfection of life, and we are content with the mere contem¬ 
plation of it. Now of each kind of happiness the source flows 
trom virtue. But for the adornment ®of the genial place,® or 

’ I have adopted “ meritis,” found in ed. pr., aad changed “ dei ’’ 
into “ deum ” from conjecture, remembering the expression “ evehat ad 
decs ” in Horace. Hildebrand suggests “ad dei imaginem” in lieu of 
“ ad dei meritum—” 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ bancque omnem futuram 
ejus operam, ut—” not “ hanc namqne futuram ejus operam, ut—’’ 
where, since <“ namque ” is found in a place not its own, it is probably a 
corruption of “ que omnemat least “ que ’’ follows “ hanc ” in one 
MS. and ed. pr.; while “ ait ” might easily have been lost before “ aut.” 

* As I cannot discover to what thing “ illud ” can be referred, and, if 
I could, how such a thing coUld be said to know, I have translated, as if 
the text were “ ilium ” to be referred to a person. 

*—f As no scholar has yet been able to explain or correct satisfactorily 
“ genialis loci,” I must leave the passage, as 1 find it, inexplicable; unless 
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virtue, we need none of these aids from without, which we 
deem to be good. But for the uses of ordinary life there is a 
need of the care of the body, and of the protection of these 
things, which come from without; yet however in suchwise, 
that they may become better by virtue, and by its assistance 
be united to the advantages of happiness, without which they 
are least of all to be held in the place of good things. Nor 
is it in vain, that virtue alone can make persons most happy; 
since without it happiness cannot be found from other pros¬ 
perous affairs. Since we say that the wise man is a foot- 
ibllower and imitator of god, and we fancy that he does follow 
the deity. For this does the saying' mean, "Ewow fley, “ Fol¬ 
low god,” Now not only does it behove him, while he in¬ 
habits (this) life, to speak words worthy of the gods,^ and not 
to do those acts, which are displeasing to their majesty; but 
at that time likewise, when he is leaving the body, which he 
will not do, against the will of god.^ For though the power 
over death is in his hand, (and) though he knows that, by 
leaving the things of earth, he shall obtain what are better, 
still he ought not to bring death upon himself, unless the 
divine law shall decree that he must of necessity suffer it; 
and, if the adornments of his previously-passed life do him 
honour, still it behoves him to be more honourable, ^and the 
lover ^ of a favourable report, when, careless of the life of his 
posterity, he permits his soul to pass to immortality, and an¬ 
ticipates, because he has lived piously, that it will inhabit the 
places of the blest, and mingle with the choirs of the gods 
and derai-gods. 

[24.] inspecting the constitution of states, and the preserv¬ 
ation of commonwealths to be ruled over, Plato thus ordains. 

it be said that Apuleius wrote “ ingenii, aliusve dotis,” i. e. “ of disposition, 
or any other talent,” to which I have been led by Lipsius’s “ ingenialis—” 

' This saying has been attributed to Sosiades. It is not, I think, to be 
found in Plato; who speaks, however, in Phsedr. § 59, 60, and 62, of 
“ a soul following a godand in Legg. iv. p. 716, C., of an action being 
Ktti &k6\ov9o{ Bfif, But in i. p. 639, D., the Cretans are said in 
somewhat a different sense to be (wo/uvot 9iif. 

’ I have adopted, with others, “ dis dicere,” the emendation of Ste- 
weehius, in lieu of “ discere—” 

’ Compare Phtedon, p. 62, C, § 16. ‘ 

*—* I have translated, as if “ et amantem ” had dropt out after “ ta- 
®en—” for the genitive “secundi lumoris—” would be otherwise with¬ 
out a word to govern it. 
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At the very commencement he defines the form of a state 
after this fashion, A state is the union of very many persons 
amongst themselves; where (some) ‘ are rulers, others inferi¬ 
ors, bringing, when united, *aid and assistance* to each other 
in turn, and regulating their duties by the same and correct 
laws; and a state would be one, ’like a villa,’ under the 
same walls, if’ the minds of the inhabitants are accustomed 
’to like and dislike the same things.’ On which account we 
must persuade the founders of commonwealths, that they in¬ 
crease ’their own. people to that point of places in such a way 
that® all may be known to the same ruler, and not unknown 
to each otherfor thus it will happen that all will be of one 
mind, and be willing for justice to be done to them. 

(But) a great and healthy* state it does not behove to de¬ 
pend on the multitude of its inhabitants, and on their great 
strength. For (Plato) thinks that not the power of the body 
nor of money, collected for the dominion of the many, is to 
be valued, ’with a bad heart and impotence, but when men, 
adorned with all virtues, and all the inhabitants, founded on 
laws, obey a common decree.® But the rest of states, which 

' I have adopted the correction of Stewechius, who would repeat “ alii—” 
” To avoid the tautology in “opem atque ausilium” one would 
prefer “ operam—” 

•—* I have translated, as if the text were, not “ illam—” which I can¬ 
not understand, but “ uti viliam—” For a state is thus compared to a 
single residence in Plato, Rep. ii. p. 369, C., woXXoAs ti'c fiiav ojaijoiv— 

* I have rejected “ et ” before “ si,” as perfectly at variance with the 
syntax and sense. 

»_» In the words “ eadem velle atque eadem nolle ” there is an allu¬ 
sion to Sallust’s well-known definition of friendship, which he puts into 
the mouth of Catiline. 

’ Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the text, “ut 
usque ad id locorum plebes suaa taliter—augeant, ut—” first edited by 
y ulcanius, and found subsequently in two MSS.; with which Oudendorp 
is however not satisfied, nor am I. For Apuieius wrote, I suspect, “ ut 
usque ad id plebes suas et taliter augeant, ut, vicorum instar—” i. e. 
“ that they in/;rease their people to such a point and in such a way, 
that, like villages—" 

’ Compare Legg. v. p. 738, D. § 9. 

• 1 have translated, as if the text were, not “ sane,” but “ et sanam—” 
similar to “ sanas civitates ” just afterwards. 

*—* Here a literal version best shows, how unintelligible is the text— 
“ cum vecordia impotentiaque, sed cum decreto communi virtutiSus om¬ 
nibus omati viri et omnea incolae fundati legibus obsequuntnr.” And 
yet it is easy to see first, that ” fundati legibus ” could not be applied to 
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are not constituted after this model, he did not deem to be 
healthy, but were commonwealths filthy and swelling with 
disorders. Those, however, he said, were founded on reason, 
which were arranged after the manner of the soul, so that 
the best portion, which excels in wisdom and prudence, may 
rule over the multitude; and, as that has the care of the whole 
body, so ‘the beloved of prudence* may defend the things ad¬ 
vantageous to the state in general. And let Fortitude like¬ 
wise, the second portion of Virtue, as it chastises and restrains 
'•the feeling of desire by its road,* be vigilant in the state. 
(And) in the place of watchei's by day, let the youth become 
soldiers for the benefit of all 5 but let the discipline of a su¬ 
perior counsel bridle, restrain, and, if requisite, break down 
the restless and untamed, and on that account the worst of 
citizens. But that third part ®(of the soul, the seat)* of de¬ 
sires, he considers on a par with the common people and land- 
tillers, which he thinks is to be supported for its moderate 
usefulness. *He denies, however, that a commonwealth can 
stand, unless he, who rules, possesses a desire for wisdom, or 
unless he is chosen as the ruler, who, it is agreed amongst all, 
is the most wise.* 

“ iacolteand secondly, that something is required to balance “ virtuti- 
bus omnibus omati.” Hence I suspect Apuleius wrote “sed cum decrcto 
communi, virtutibus omnibus viri omati, omnes incoia; sine vecordia im- 
prudenliaque, fundatis legibns obsequnntur,” i. e. “ but when all the in¬ 
habitants, adorned with all the virtues of a man, obey without a bad 
heart and thoughtlessness the laws founded on a general decree.” Per¬ 
haps however the words “ cum vecordia impotentiaque ” may be retained 
in their present place, at least, if we read after “putat,” “junctas cum 
vecordia imprudentiaque,” so that “ vecordia ” may be referred to “ vires 
pecunie,” and “ impmdentia” to “ vires corporis—” 

' Such, I presume, is the meaning of “ prudentise dilectus—" But 
whether such an expression is to be found elsewhere, is more than I 
know. Oudendorp indeed refers to Metam. viii. p. 554, A.; and, as re¬ 
gards the sense of the whole passage, Hildebrand refers to Plato, Rep. 
iv. p. 427—430. 

’ So Oudendorp. But since, in lien of “via sua,” one MS. reads 
“ vi sua,” and another " in sua,” I suspect that Apulehis wrote “ vi 
insanam appetentiam—” 

»__3 The words between the lunes have been supplied for the sake of 
the sense; and, unless I am greatly misqiken, Apuleius actually wrote 
“ Illain vero, sedem desideriorum, tertiam animie partem—” For “ se- 
dem” might easily have dropt out before “desideriorem,” and “animee” 
after “ tertiam—” 

‘—* In Plato, Rep. v. p. 473. See Rohnken on Rutil. Lup. i. 6. 
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[25.] He says, moreover, that all the citizens should be 
imbued with morality,' so that there may be no desire of 
possessing gold and silver in those, to whose guardianship 
and good faith the commonwealth is intrusted; .and that 
they may not seek private wealth under the guise of its being 
public; and that hospitality* may not take place of such a 
kind, that, while the door is not opened to others, they may 
so take care of food and living for themselves, as to waste on 
common feasts the money they may receive from those whom 
they protect. Marriages too (he says) *are not to be entered 
into individually, but are to be common,* through the wise 
men of the states and magistrates, appointed® to that business 
by lot, arranging in a public manner the betrothals for mar¬ 
riages of that kind, and taking especial care that persons be 
not united unequal to, or unlike each other. With these is 
connected a useful and necessary confusion,'' so that through® 
the bringing up of children, unknown as yet, being mixed to¬ 
gether, there is produced a difficulty of recognition by parents; 
for, while they do not know their own, they believe all, whom 
they may see of that age, to be their own, and all become, as 
it were, the parents of all the children in common. Of these 
marriages there is sought at a proper time the union; of which 
he believes® the fidelity will be firm, if the number of the days 
accords with the harmony of music; while they, who are born 
of such marriages, will be imbued with fitting studies, and 
taught by the best instructions in the common master-hall of 
the preceptors, (and this too^ not merely those of the male 
sex, but of the female likewise; whom Plato* wishes to be 
united in alj arts, that are thought to be peculiar to men, and 
even in those of war; since to both there is the same power, 
as their nature is one. (He says too) that a state of this kind 
has no need of laws, laid down from without; for being 

' One MS. adds “ et disciplinis—” of which Oudcndorp approves. 

'—■* On this celebrated doctrine of Plato, see Rep. v. p. 459, E. and 
foil. 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ traditis,” not “ prteditis," 
omitting with two MSS. “ et ” before “ sorte—” 

' Compare Tim. p. 18, D. , 

* I have translated, as if the text were originally, as Oudendorp saw, 
“pir mixta—afferat—” not “permixta—afferant—” 

* In Rep. viii. p. 546, and foil. 
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founded on ‘ the rules of prudence,' and on that kind of insti¬ 
tutions and manners, (of)* which mention has been made, it 
does not require other laws. And this commonwealth he in¬ 
tends to have been formed by himself, as a feigned represent¬ 
ation of the truth, for the sake of an example. 

[26.] There is likewise another commonwealth built up (by 
him) sufficiently jusf^ and *the best indeed* in a certain appear¬ 
ance and by way of an example, and not, as the former is, with¬ 
out proofs,^ but with some ground-work. In this, after seeking 
the principles of the origin of a state and its foundations, he 
discusses, not in his own name,® its situation® and advantages, 
and he proceeds to the point, as to how a civil governor, after 
obtaining a place of that kind, and an assembly of many per¬ 
sons, ought, according to the nature of things present and of 
persons coming together, to build up a state full of good laws 
and of good morals. In this too' he wishes the same bringing 
up of children and the same discipline in arts to be adopted. 
But in the case of marriages, and births, and patrimonies, he 
swerves from the rules laid down for the former common¬ 
wealth, *by making marriages an affair of individuals, and the 
business of the suitors themselves private.® But though the 
parties in contracting a marriage ought to take counsel from 


'—* I have translated, as if the text were “ rcgula ptudcniia;,” not 
“regia prudentia,” where Lipsius proposed to read “egregia pru- 
dentia—” Hildebrand adopts “ regi earn per prudentiam—” suggested 
by Oudendorp. 

* I have insetted the preposition requisite for the syntax, in Latin “de—” 

’ I have transposed the words “ optima quidein,” which could not 
precede “satis justa—” but might be found before “ipsa quidem,” at 
least if we alter “ quidein ” into “quadam ” and refer it to “ specie,” as 
translated. 

* I have adopted Oudendorp’s “ evidentiis,” in lieu of “ evidenlia—” 

‘ But in that of an Atlienian stranger. 

* I have translated, as if Apuleius had written, not “statu—” but 

“ situ,” remembering the passage in the Laws, iv. p. 704, where Plato 
discusses the advantages and disadvantages arising from the choice in the 
site of a city. * 

’ Here, as before, “ equidem ” is found united improperly to a third 
person. 

’ I have translated, as if the text were “matrimonia singulwia 
faciens, procorumque ipsorum rem privatam—” (where "rem” might 
easily have dropt out after “ ipsorum—”) not “ matrimonia private et 
singularia faciens, procorumque ipsorum—•” where there is nothing on 
which “ procorum ” can depend. 
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their own wishes, yet he decrees that the matter, as belonging 
to public good, ought to be looked into by the chiefs of the 
state in general. ' Wherefore let not the rich refuse a marriage 
with their inferiors, and let those in poverty obtain an union 
with the rich;* and should there be an agreement in the 
strength of property, still different dispositions are to be 
mixed together, so that a quiet woman may be joined to a 
passionate man; and to a mild man may be united a rather 
excitable woman, in order that ^by such remedies and the 
fruits of living together* the offspring, formed out of differ¬ 
ing natures, may coalesce by a better produce of manners, 
and so the state be increased by the means of families put to¬ 
gether.® Children, too, conceived in the seed-bed of dissimilar 
manners, ^when drawing in the fashion of a likeness of both,‘ 
there will be wanting in them neither vigour in carrying on 
affkirs, nor counsel in surveying them; but they are to be in¬ 
structed * according as the parents may determine.® Indi¬ 
viduals too may have houses and private property, as they may 
bo able; which, however, he does not permit to be increased by 
avarice, or wasted by luxury, or deserted through negligence. 
And for this state he orders laws to be promulgated; and he 
exhorts the framer of laws, when he has an idea of doing 
such a thing, to direct his contemplation to virtue. 

[27.] As regards the mode of government, he considers that 
to be useful, which is formed by the mixture of three (kinds); 
for he does not think that the mere form of government, 
either by the upper orders or of the mob, is by itself useful; 
nor does he leave the faults of rulers unpunished; but he de- 

' Compare the Laws, vi. p. 773, B. § 16. 

’ I have, translated, as if the text were " talibus remediis et con- 
versationum proventibus,” not “ talibus observaUonum remediis et pro- 
ventibus,” which, I confess, I cannot understand. 

® One MS. has “ consitarum,*' which better suits with the metaphor in 
“ proventn,” than “ compositarum.” 

‘ Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the text, “ cum 
utriosqne instar‘similitudinis traxerint—” Opportunely then does one 
MS. read “ab utrisque—” which lead to “cum ab utrisque insita 
formam similitudinis traxerint,” i. e. “when, after being planted by both, 
they draw out the form of a likeness—” 

*—* I have followed the reading of Elmenhorst, “ ntcunqne parentes 
censuerint;” but since some MSS. offer “utcunque parentes nec ita 
sexus esse stratus censuerint civitatis—” various attempts, all equally 
unsuccessful, have been made to elicit what Apuleins wrote. 
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termines that *a reason for ruling* exists rather with those, 
who are the superior in power. And other conditions of 
public affairs are thought to be defined by him, which have a 
leaning towards correct morals; and to the ruler over the 
commonwealth, which he wishes to stand fast by the correc¬ 
tion (of errors), he gives an order, that he first fill up the 
laws, remaining (incomplete); and® that he desire the laws 
to be corrected, that are wrong; and then that he turn® the 
teachings, which are corrupting the good of the state, to a 
better account; from which, if the depraved masses cannot 
be turned aside by advice and persuasion, they must be drawn 
from the course, they have commenced, by force and ® without 
a show of favour to any one.® He describes too how in an 
active stale the whole mass conducts itself when led by good¬ 
ness and justice. For such persons will take to their arms 
their nearest relations; will guard their honours; drive off 
intemperance; restrain injustice, (and) give to modesty and 
the other ornaments of life the greatest hondbrs. ®Nor let a 
multitude rashly fly together to the constitutions of common¬ 
wealths of that kind, except those who® have been brought 
up under the best laws and superior institutions, (and are) 
moderate towards others, (and) agreeing amongst themselves. 

[28.] ®Of citizens, worthy to be blamed, there are four kinds; 
one is of those, who are the chiefs in honour; another is of 
the few, with whom the power over affairs rests; the third is 

* Instead of “ rationem,” Wower would read “ gubemationem—” 
Perhaps Apuleios wrote “ constare imperii rationem—” as I have trans¬ 
lated. 

* To fill up the sense this word is added, and " aut ” altered into “ et—” 

• I have translated, as if the text were, what the syntax demands, 
" convertat,” not “ convertit.” 

*—* Such, I presume, is the meaning of “ ingratis ” here. 

*—® In the words between the numerals there is evidently something 
to be Supplied. For Apuleius is here alluding to what Plato has laid 
down in the Laws, v. p. 740, that when by any event the prescribed 
number of 5040 of families shall become rrauced, their place is to be 
supplied not from any source, but only from a select dne. Hence he 
probably wrote “ ad ejusmodi rerum publicarum status restituendos, si 
desit quid, sed qni—” where “ restituendos ” might easily have been lost 
after the letters ” -rum status,” and “si.desit quid, sed qui,” corrupted 
into “ nisi qui—” and thus the sense will be, “ to restore, if any thing be 
wanting, the constitution of commonwealths of fiiis kind—” 

*—• The same idea, expressed in less perfect language, has been re¬ 
peated in p. 361. 
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of the rule of all; the last of that of a tyrant.® Now the first 
kind, *he says, is produced then,' when the more prudent 
persons are driven from the state by seditious® magistrates, 
and the power is transferred to these, who are strong in hand 
merely; and when not those, who could conduct affairs with 
milder counsels, obtain the means of ruling, but those, who are 
turbulent and violent. But the state of the few® is obtained, 
®when many persons poor, (and) criminal, and at the same time 
lying under the impotence of the wealthy few, give themselves 
up and permit,* and when all the power of government not 
good morals but riches have obtained. The popular faction 
is strengthened, when the mass without wealth does by its 
sti’ength hold out against the means of the rich, ®and the law 
is at the bidding® of the people promulgated, that it is lawful 

'—' I have adopted the emendation of an nnknown scholar, who, says 
Bosscha, has elicited “ conheri dicit tnm ” from “ confunditur ” in one 
MS., and “ conftt ” in ed. pr. 

< The word “ seffitiosos ” seems strangely introdnced here. Apnleius 
wTOte, I suspect, “ seditione usos—” i. e. ‘‘ taking advantage of a sedi¬ 
tion—” as the so-called thirty tyrants did at Athens. 

® Oligarchy. 

*—• Such is the literal and unintelligible version of “cum inopes 
criminosi multi simul paucorum divitum impotentia; subjacentes dederint 
se atque permiserint—” But, unless I am greatly mistaken, Apuleius 
wrote “ cum inopes, crimine usi multo, suum mode, paucorum divitum 
impudentite subjacentes dederint se atque permiserint omnia; omnem- 
que—” For this comparison of persons, wallowing in crimes, to swine, 
is confirmed hy the expression in Rep. ii. p. 373, ti— vuv wdAij'—icari- 
mtva^fs, and by aioTrtp dqpiov htov iv a/iaSif ftoXvvtirai in Rep. vii. p. 
1)35,8., where one would prefer Splppa vojioiioTbv, in allusion to Pindar’s 
Boiiuriav iv in 01. vi. 152, on which see Person in Supplement, Prtef. ad 
Hec. 57, who might have remarked, and so too might Meineke in Cratin. 
Fragm. 15.3, that the words Ovrot S' tiaiv avopotuToi lie hid in ovroi S' 
ai <Tvs in Plutarch, IIipl SapKofay. ii. p. 995, E. See too Pseudo-Locr. 
'Fim. p. lUi, E. § 12, where the souls of the lascivious are feigned to be sent 
into swine; and Horace, “ Epicuri de gtege porcus,” which I have quoted 
in p. 364, n. *—♦, to support my restoration “ Epicurci suis.” Or we 
might read in Rep., dSiririp Qpippa Ijpcpov itiov — and compare 'Sawv ijpe- 
poi tltiv iy'tXai in Legg. v. p. 713, D. Moreover, I cannot understand 
why Elmenhorst and Oudendotp should prefer “impotentise" to “po- 
tentiffifor assuredly the wealthy are not powerless, as shown by Rep. 
i. p. 336, A., piya olopivov SivaaOai irXoveiov avSpof. Lastly, “ om¬ 
nia ” might easily have been lost before “ omnem —" Or we may read 
“—permiserint totum—’’ similar to “ se totum dedit atque permisit,” 
witli which Apnleius closes his treatise De Mundo. 

•—-* In the letters “ ejus sub ’’ lie hid “ ea Jussu,” not “ ejus jussu,” 
as Oudendorp imagined, for “ejus” is scarcely intelligible. 
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for all to obtain honours equally. After this there arises then 
'the individual head of that tyranny,' when he, who shall 
have broken through the laws through his contempt for them, 
* shall make an Attack upon the government, after being fitted 
for it by a similar conspiracy amongst the lawless,* and ordain 
subsequently that the whole mass of citizens are to obey his 
desires and wishes, and to regulate their obsequiousness by 
such an aim.® 


BOOK III. 

ON^THE PHILOSOPHY OF REASONING.^ 

[1.] The study of wisdom, which we call philosophy, seems 
to most persons to contain three kinds or parts, relating to 
Nature, (and) Morals, and Reasoning, of which (last) I now 
propose to speak, and in which is comprehended tlie art of 
Discussion. But while we are discussing the subject of 

’—' Such is the literal version of the reading in MS. Flor., “ tyrannidis 
illius singulare caput,” adopted by some editors; others have given 
“ tyrannis ilia singulare doniinationis caput—” Oudendorg suggests 
“ tyrannis ilia et singularis (for so one MS.) dominatiouis caput—” 
Perhaps Apuleins wrote “ tyranni vis, bellute similis, et singulare domi- 
nationis caput—” i. e. “ the force of a tyrant, like to a wild beast—and 
the individual head of lordly rule.” • 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ simili illegura conjura- 
tione aptatus ad imperium invaserit—” not “ simili legum conjurations 
adoptatum imperium invaserit—” which, as being unintelligible, various 
scholars have attempted to amend in various ways; of whom Lipsius alone 
has hit upon the truth by reading “ illegumwhile, as regards “ adap- 
tatus,” since Oudendorp vainly assimilates it to “ cooptatus,” 1 have 
altered it into “ aptatus ad—” 

’ How true is this description of a tyranny, is shown by the history of 
not only ancient but modem times. 

* There is another title, “ Or about Interpretation—” which 1 have 
omitted, as being scarcely intelligible in Engli^; although it is the very 
word taken from Aristotle, whom Apuleius, through thh whole of this 
book, had constantly in mind; for of the rules and forma of Logic 
scarcely a vestige is to be found directly in the writings of Plato; while 
of the treatise itself Colvius truly sayS, towards the close of it, that it 
contains passages in not a sufficiently sound state, and such as cannot be 
restored without the aid of MSS., although something may be done in 
that way by comparing the Latin of Apuleius with the Greek of Aristotle. 
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speaking—of which there are various kinds, such as of giving 
a command [or orders],* of narrating, [being angry,]® wish¬ 
ing, vowing,® being angry,'* hating, envying, favouring, pity¬ 
ing, admiring, despising, reproaching, repenting, deploring, 
and as well of bringing pleasure, as of striking terror, in 
which it is the part of a superior speaker to be able to make 
statements, that are diffused, in a narrow compass, (and) what 
are narrowed, in a wide one ; what is common-place, in a 
pretty manner; (and) what is new, in a customary one; ®to 
make, what is great, little, and matters very great out of little;® 
and (to do) very many other things of that kind—there is 
amongst these one, relating for the most part to a Proposition. 
This is called enunciable, when it comprehends an absolute 
sentiment; and is the only one of all, ®lhat is exposed to truth 
or falsehood;® which Sergius calls “Effatum” (an expres¬ 
sion) ; ®Varro, “ proloquium ” (a fore-speaking); Cicero, 
“ enuntiatum ” (an enunciation);® the Greeks, jrporairtv (a fore¬ 
stretching); likewise d^lufia, which I (render)® word for 
word, as well by “ protensionem,” as by “ rogamentum,” ®(an 
asking,)® but which may be called more familiarly a proposi¬ 
tion. 

[2.] Now of Propositions, as well as of their Conclusions, 
there are two kinds; one, the Predicative, which is simple 
too,'® as if we should say—“ He, who rules, is happy;” another. 
Substitutive, or Conditional, which is compounded too," as if 
you shoijld say'®—“ He, who rules, if he is wise, is happy.” 

* As in the whole of this list “ vel ” is never found elsewhere, it is 
pretty evident that either “ imperandi ” or “ mandandi ” is an interpolation. 

•• * Either “ succenscndi ” here, or “ irascendi ” in *, is an interpolation. 

* I have adopted “ vovendi,” suggested by Lipsius, in lieu of “ fovendi.” 

‘ Compare Phaedr. p. 267, A. § 113, where see Heindorf. 

*—" Aristotle, Iltoi 'Fjpjitiviiat, § 4, defines in like manner djro^avn- 

Kov \iyov, iv ip rb aXijdrveiv ^ ^tiStaOai virapx^^- 

'—’’ Compare Seneca, Epist. 117, § 13, Aul. Cell. Noct. Att. xvi. 8, 
who drew their information chiefly from Cicero, Academ. iv. 29, Tuscul. 
i. 7, and De Fato, 1,1; 19; 12, 28. 

* I have 8npp)ied the verb required by the sense. 

•—• Floridus correctly remarks, that “ ro^mentum ” is not the meaning 
of dSlwpa— which is rather, “ a settled opinion,” like “ axiom " in Ge¬ 
ometry. In English, however, the word “ question ” is used in the sense 
of an inquiry into any subject fer discussion. 

It is difficult to understand why “ etiam ” should bo thus written 
before “ simplex,” and “ composita.” 

*’ In lieu of the unintelligible “Aiax,” Nansios happily suggested ” alas.” 
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For you substitute a condition, through which a person, un¬ 
less he is wise, is not happy. (But) we will now speak of 
the Predicative, which naturally precedes, and is, as it were, 
the element (i. e. the principle) of the SuWitutive. 

There are likewise other differences, (namely) of Quantity 
and Quality. Of Quantity, in that some are General; as 
“ Every breathing thing is alive; others Particular, as “ Some 
animals do not breathe;” others Undefined, as “Animal 
breathes;” for the assertion does not define, whether it is 
every one, or some one. ‘ Nevertheless it always avails in the 
place of a Particular; because it is more safe to admit from 
what is uncertain that, which is less.' But of Quality, in 
that some are Affirmative;® because they affirm something 
about something, as “ Virtue is a good; ” for it affirms that 
there is goodness in Virtue; others Negative,® as “ Virtue is 
not a good;” for it denies that there is goodness in Virtue. 
The Stoics consider this too an Affirmative, when they say 
“It happens to a certain pleasure to be not a good.” It 
affirms therefore, what happens to it, that is, what it is. For 
that reason, they say, it is Affirmative, because it affirms 
there is in that thing, in which it has denied there is that, 
which does not seem to be in it; but they call that alone 
Negative, to which a negative particle is prefixed. Now 
these will be beaten® as well in other points as in this, should 
a person make this inquiry, That, which has not substance, 
does not exist.” For they will be compelled, according to 

* Such is the litewl version of words, which, I confess, I do not 
understand. Martiarfas Capella, who evidently drew from the same source 
as Apuleius did, or rather Pseud.-Apuleius, according to Hildebrand, has 
in iv. § .390, more intelligibly—" Quod igitur indeflnite dicimus, necessario 
particulariter accipimus; non necessario universaliter; et ijuoniam id 
potissimum enumerandnm, quod securum habet intellectnm, indeiinitum 
pro particulari accipitur.” 

‘ The word in Apuleius is “ dedicativte,” derived from “dedico,” 
which Nonius identifies with “ dico—” The modem expression is “ Af¬ 
firmative ;” which I have adopted throughout. 

’ The word in Apuleius is “ Abdicativse,” answering to the modem 
“ Negative.” 

® I have translated, as if the text were, not “ vincuntnr,” but “ vincen- 
tur,” as required by the subsequent “ rogaverit—” 

*—* Floridns, after making on attempU to unravel the meaning of the 
words between the numerals, ends his note by saying, that “he would be 
glad, if any person could produce a better explanation of a difficult pas¬ 
sage.” 
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what they assert, to confess that, what has no substance, is 
that, which does not exist.® 

[3.] A proposition, says Plato in the Thetetetus,’ consists of 
two parts of speech, a noun and verb, in the fewest words, as 
“Apuleius discusses;” which is either true or false; and is 
therefore a proposition. From whence some® have laid it 
down, that there are only those two parts of speech; because 
from those alone can be formed a perfect speech, that is, one 
which includes a sentence entirely; and that adverbs and 
pronouns and participles and conjunctions, and the rest of 
things of that kind, which Grammarians enumerate, are no 
more the parts of speech than are the (parts) of ships their 
ornaments, or of men their hairs; but® that in the whole 
framework of a speech they are certainly to be reckoned in 
the place of bolts and pitch and glue. Moreover, of the two 
parts before-mentioned one is called the Subjective,'* as if it 
were placed under, as “Apuleius;” the other the Declara¬ 
tive,® ns “discusses,” or “ discusses not;” for it declares What 
Apuleius is doing. It is ‘ permissible, however, while the 
meaning remains the same, to extend each part to more 
words; as if, instead of “Apuleius,” you should say, “the 
Platonic philosopher of Madaura;” and in like manner, in¬ 
stead of “ discussing,” you should say that “ he is making use 
of a speech.” For the most part the Subject is the minor 

' The passage alluded to is not, I think, in the Thetetetus, bnt in the 
Sophist, p. %l, C. § 103, where the Stranger, while conversing with 
Thetetetus, says tliat “ words cannot express an act, or the existence of 
any thing, unless a person mixes up verbs with nouns; and then, if they 
have been fitted properly, their combination becomes a speech, nearly of 
all speeches the first and shortest. . . . When, therefore, a person says, 

‘ Man learn.s,’ yon assert that this is the shortest speech and the first—’’ 
for so that passage should have been translated, where Plato evidently' 
wrote Tore oi, ti fjppooro ei Utiva, Xdyoj iyeviTO liiSAf q oi/pn’XoKq, 
axtitiv jravTuiv tUv Xoywv irpiiTOQ xai ir/iticpdraroc — not rort di fypjaofft 
re icai XoyoQ lyiviro ibOi’Q ij rpiiiTti avfiirXoKti, axibov tuiv Xoyuiv 
vpiaTOQ— where ijppon and axtbbv are equally at variance with syntax 
and sense. 

* Of the modern. Philologists, who have adopted this notion, the prin¬ 
cipal are Hemsterhuis and Horne Tooke. 

’ I have translated, ns if the text were “ at,” not “ aut—” which is 
here unintelligible. 

*. • Instead of “ Subjective ” and “ Declarative,” the expressions in 
modern Logic are “ Subject” and “ Predicate;” which I have adopted 
generally elsewhere. 
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(in a proposition), and the Predicate the major, inasmuch as 
it embraces not only this Subject, but others likewise. For 
not only does Apuleius discuss, but many others who can be 
comprehended under the same Predicate; unless perchance a 
peculiarity belonging to something is predicated of it; as if 
you should say, “ That, which is a horse, is able to neigh 
now “ to neigh ” is peculiar to a horse. Hence in these pe¬ 
culiarities equal is the Predicate, and equal too the Subject; 
but not, as in other cases, (the former,)' is the major; since, 
when® the same proposition miglit conversely become the Sub¬ 
ject, and have as the Predicate of itself that, which it had 
previously as the Subject; as if, by changing the order,® you 
should say, “ That, which is able to neigh, is a horse.” But 
you would not be able to convert in like manner the terms, 
when they are unequal. For, not because it is true that 
“ Every man is an animal,” will it bn that account be true, if 
you convert the terms, that “ Every animal is a man.” For 
it is not as peculiar to a man to be an animal, as it is to a 
horse to neigh; since there are other animals without num¬ 
ber. Hence the Predicate is known in many ways; although 
the question be proposed in a converse order. First, because 
the Predicate can embrace more things than the Subject; 
next, because it is never ended by a Noun, but always by a 
Verb; by which especially it is distinguished even in the 
peculiarities alluded to from an equal Subject. This likewise 
is to be considered in the way of a comparison, that as pro¬ 
positions ^ (taken as a whole) ^ are both definite and indefinite, 
so it is agreed that portions of them. Subjective as well as 
. Declarative, are partly defined, as “ man ” (and) “ animal,” 
and partly undefined, as ’‘not a man” (and) “not an animal.” 
For they do not define what a thing is, when, (they say) it 
is not, but merely show that there is something else be¬ 
sides it. 

‘ I have added “ the former" for the sake'of perspicuity. 

’ If “ cum ’’ be retained, the apodosis of the sentence will he wanting; 
and if it be rejected, it is difficult to say, from whence it came. 

* Such is the proper meaning here and elsewhere of “ mutata vice—” 
‘ I have added the words between the numerals for the sake of Ihe 
antithesis in “ particulas—” The Delphln editor explains, however, 
*■ particulas ” by “ vocabula—” with a view of making something like 
sense out of what would be otherwise nonsense. 
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[4.] We must now state in what manner these four* propo¬ 
sitions are affected towards each other; which it will not be 
foreign to the purpose to view in the figure ef a square. Let 
there be then on the upper line, as expressed below,* an Affirm¬ 
ative and a Negative, (both) Universal, as “ All pleasure is a 
good,” (and) “No pleasure is a goodand let these be called 
Disagreeing.* And in like manner on the lower line under 
each (Universal) let a Particular be noted, “ Some pleasure is 
a good,” (and) “ Some pleasure is not a goodand let these 
be called “Sub-equals”^ to each other. Then let oblique 
lines be drawn from the angles (of the square), one extending 
from the Universal Affirmative to the Particular Negative; 
another from the Particular Affirmative to the Universal 
Negative; and let them, as they are the contrary to each 
other in Quantity and Quality, be called “ One or the other,”* 
because it is necessary for one or the other to be true; which 
is called a perfect and whole contest; but between the Sub¬ 
equals and the Disagreeing the contest is divided; because the 


* Namely, 1. an Universal Affirmative; 2. aij Universal Negative; 
3. a Particular Affirmative; 4. a Particular Negative. 

’ Although “ infra scriptum est ” is found here, and further on “ osten- 
dunt infra sctipla-p” yet in both places one would prefer “ in ligura—” 


Universal 1 
Affirmative, / 

All pleasure is 1 
a good. ) 


Particular 1 
Affirmative, j 

Some pleasure I 
is a good. ) 



f Universal 
I Negative, 

(No pleasure is 
I a good. 


I Particular 
\ Negative, 


I Some pleasure 
i is not a good. 


‘ In modern Logic, the expressions are “ Contrary ” and “ Sub¬ 
contrary.” See the figure in Aldrich’s Logic. 

* Such is the literal meaning of “alterutr®.” The expression in 
Aristotle is dm^riicwf ivTiUifitvai, or simply ivTijidtug, as remarked 
by others. Hence in modern Logic the expression is “ Opposites,’’ 
“Contradictory.” 
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Disagreeing never become at the same time true, although 
they are occasionally at the same time false; while conversely 
the Sub-equals are never indeed false at the same time, al¬ 
though occasionally they are at the same time true; and on 
this account the refutation of either of these confirms the 
other; whereas the confirmation of either does not refute the 
other. But of the Disagreeing he, who has laid down * either 
one, takes off* the other, whereas conversely he, who takes off 
either one, does not lay down the other. For in truth he, 
who confirms either of (the so-called One or the other)® never 
refutes the other; while^ he, who refutes the other confirms 
either of the (so-called) ®One or the other.® But when either 
of the llniver.sals is proved, it confirms its own Particular; 
but when it is refuted, it does not weaken it; and conversely, 
when either of the Particulars is refuted, it weakens its own 
Universal; but, when it is proved, it does not confirm it. 
Now that all this is so, as we assert, that, which is delineated 
below,® easily shows from the propositions themselves. For 
it is ascertained what a person concedes, who shall have made 
any proposition. 

[5.] Now either of the Universals is destroyed in three 
ways; when its Particular is shown to be false, or either one of 
the two others, whether the Disagreeing or the Sub-neutral.® 
But it is supported in one way, if the Sub-neutral® belonging 

’’’ Such is the literal version of “posuit” and “tollit;” which the 
Delphin editor interprets by “ probavit ” and “ negat.” 

’ I have added these words to show that they refer to the definition 
mentioned a little above. 

* The antithesis evidently requires “ at,” not “ et—” 

‘ As the MSS. vary between “ alteram ” and “ quamvis,” I have 
translated, as if the text were “ alterutrarum quamvis,” for the sake of 
the antithesis. 

‘ Here too, for the balance of the sentence, I have translated, as if 
“ utravis ” had dropt out after “ autem—” 

’ See p. 386, n. *, where the flgurq alluded to is given. 

* The'strange word, “ sub-neutra,” which Ondendorp has adopted from 
three MSS., seems to have been coined, like “ sub-par,” alhd is taken by 
that editor in the sense of “ alterutra—” found here in the text of some 
MSS., and written as a gloss over “ sub-neutra” in others. But though, 
as Ondendorp remarks, “sub-neutra” cpuld hardly proceed from the 
brain of a transcriber, yet as it has not been used before, it seems scarcely 
probable that it would be used here without some explanation. Hence I 
once suspected, that Apuieius wrote “ subneutra, velut alterutra—” just 
as he has on a former occasion, “ altera subjectiva nominatur, velut sub- 

2 c 2 
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to it is shown to be false. On the other hand, either of the 
Particulars' * is destroyed,® if its Sub-neuter.^ But it is sup¬ 
ported in three ways; if its Universal is true, or either of 
the two others is false, whether its Sub-equal or Sub-neqter. 

The same facts we shall observe in the case of Equivalent 
propositions. Now those are said to be “Equivalent,” 
which under another enunciation have an equal power, and 
are at the same time true, or at the same timh false, one on 
account of the other, as the Undefined® and the Particular. 
Moreover every proposition, if it assumes at its commence¬ 
ment a Negative partiele, becomes (as)® its Sub-alternate 
Equivalent; as when there is an Universal Affirmative, “ All 
pleasure is a good,” if a negation be prefixed to it, it will be 
“ Not all pleasure is a good,” having the same meaning as its 
Sub-alternate had, “ Some pleasure is not a good.” And in the 
three other propositions the same thing is to be understood. 

[6.] Then with respect to Conversion, an Universal Nega¬ 
tive and its Sub-alternate, a Particular Affirmative, are said to 
be Convertible propositions, on that account, because their 
portions, Subjective and Declarative, are able to preserve 
always their mutual changes, the condition of truth or false¬ 
hood still remaining. For as this proposition is true—“ No 
prudent man is impious—” so, if you make a change in its 
parts, it will be true (to say), “ No impious man is prudent.” 
In like manner, as it is false (to say), “ No man is an animal,” 
so, if you make a change, it will be false (to say), “ No animal 
is man.” By parity of reasoning a Particular Affirmative 
becomes Convertible, “ A certain grammarian is man,” and 

dita.” By referring, however, to the diagram, it would seem that bolli 
“ alterutra" and “subneutra,” would be best understood by “ the diag¬ 
onal” or “cross” proposition. But I have preferred the word “Sub¬ 
alternate,” adopted in modern Logic, as the translation of “ alterutra.” 

‘ Since “ subneutra” has been used just above in the sense of “ alter¬ 
utra,” so, I think, it was written originally, both here and in the next sen- 
tence (^), instead of “ alterutra—” as 1 have translated. 

* I Imve tifanslated, as if “ utravis ” had been lost before “ Particu 
laris—” for it is absolutely requisite to balance the preceding “ uU-avii 
Universalis.” 

’ I have adopted “ destruitpr ” from one MS., similar to “ destruitur ’ 
just before; for the future would have no meaning here. 

‘ What is hero called “ Undefined,” answers to the “ Universal ’ 
mentioned above. 

* I have translated, as if “ uti ” had been lost after “ fit—” 
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“A certain man is a grammarian.” This result the two 
other propositions cannot always effect; although they some¬ 
times undergo a Conversion; nor yet are they on that account 
said to be Convertible; for that which sometimes ' deceives, 
is rejected as uncertain.* Each proposition must therefore 
be laid open^ through all its significations, as to whether it 
agrees, when it is taken Conversely. ^Nor are those univer¬ 
sally true;^ but only five. For either the peculiarity of 
something is declared, or its genus, or difference, or ^defined 
limit,'* or accident; nor beyond these (predicates) can any 
thing be found in any proposition. For instance, should you 
lay down “ man ” as the subject, you would say something of 
him, or mark out a peculiarity of his, as “being able to 
laugh or his genus, as “an animal;” or his difference, as 
“being rational;” or defined limit, as “a mortal animal en¬ 
dued with reason;” or accident, as “being aft orator.” Since 
every tiling, which is Declarative of any thing, either can, or 
cannot, be in turn its Subjective. And if it can, it either 
marks out what it is, and is (thus) a defined limit; or it does 
not mark out, and is (thus) a peculiarity. But if it cannot, 
there is either that, which ought to be placed in the definition, 
and (thus) there is a genus or difference; or what ought not 
(to be placed), and is (thus) an accident. Through these 
means then it will be known that the Particular Negative is 
not convertible. Now the Universal Affirmative is not by 
itself convertible; but it can be nevertheless made convertible, 

» 

’ So Oudendorp from conjecture. The MSS. vary between “ fallitiir 
certum," and “ fallitur certo,” and “ fallitnr certi—” Perhaps Apulcius 
wrote “ fallit, pro incerto—” as I have translated. 

* Instead of “ reperienda,” Wower suggested “ repetenda—” I have 
translated, as if Apnleins had written “ aperienda—’’ 

So Oudendorp from MS. Petav.; another reads “neo universal 
vere sunt;” a third, "ncc innumerie revera sunt istae—” which seems 
far preferable, as regards the antithesis in “ quinque solse—” I confess, 
however, I do not sec what the writer meant by the words between the 
numerals. I could have understood, “ Nor are Universal qiropositions in 
reality numberless, but only these five—” in Latin, “ nec universe sunt 
innumerae revera; sed istai quinque sola;.” 

s By “ finis,” some understand “ definition,” others “ limit." I have 
united both. ’ 

* On laughter, as a peculiarity of man, Kopp, on Martian. Capell. iv. 
348, refers to Pollux, vi. 200, Lucian, Vit. Auct. § 26, and Porphyr. 
Isagog. i. 4, and 6. 
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as a Particular. For example, when the proposition is, “Every 
man is an animal,” it cannot be converted, so as to be, “Every 
animal is a manbut it may be, as a Particular, “ A certain 
animal is man.” But this (is) in a simple 'conversion, which 
is called in the inferences of conclusions a Reflex.' There is 
likewise another Conversion of propositions, which draws not 
only the order, but likewise the parts themselves to the con¬ 
trary j so that, what is defined, becomes undefined j and, on 
the other hand, what is undefined (becomes) defined. This 
conversion the two remaining, (namely,) the Universal Af¬ 
firmative and the Particular Negative, admit in turn ; as, 
“ Every man is an animal(and) “ Every thing, that is not 
an animal, is not a man;” in like manner, “A certain ani¬ 
mal is not rational(and) “ A certain thing, which is not 
rational, is (not)® an animal.” Now that this is so constantly, 
as we have said, you will discover by exploring all the five 
species before-mentioned. 

[7.] The combination of propositions is said to be their 
connexion through another common part,® by which they are 
united; for they cati thus agree towards one conclusion. Now 
that common part must needs be in both propositions the 
Subject, or in both the Predicate; or in one the Subject, 
(and) in the other the Predicate. The forms therefore become 
three; of which let that be called the first, when that com¬ 
mon part is in one the Subject, in the other the Predicate; 
which order ^is content not with an enumeration only, but 
with the wortjiiness of the conclusions since the third form 

' This is now called “ a conversion by contraposition,” which takes 
place, says Floridus, when a proposition is inverted, although its quantity 
is preserved, so that defined terms become undefined by the addiliqn of 
the negative particle; and in this manner alone is a Particular Negative 
inverted. With regard, however, to the words, there seems to be a want 
of precision here; for elsewhere “ conversio ” and “ reflexio ” are sy¬ 
nonymous, and so too are “ conclusio ” and “ illatio.” 

’ I have inserted, what Floridus has suggested, the negative particle, 
required by thq sense. 

* This is now called in Logic "a middle term,” as remarked by 
Floridus. 

*—Such is the literal version of the text, and this the Delphin editor’s 
interpretation, “ which arrangement depends nut merely upon an acci¬ 
dental enumeration, but on the excellence of the inferences.” But as 
there is notliing in the text to answer to “ fortuita,” that word has been 
evidently introduced to make something like sense out of what seemed to 
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is the last; because from it nothing is inferred, except a Par¬ 
ticular ; (but) superior to this is the second, which contains 
Universal inferences, but only of a Negative kind: and thfe 
first is thus the powerful one, because in it‘ every kind of 
inferences is contained. Now I call that an inference or in¬ 
ferential question^ which is collected and inferred from ad¬ 
missions. Moreover an admission is the proposition, which 
is conceded by the respondent; for instance, should a person 
propose (this question)—Is every honourable thing good ?— 
it is a proposition; and if (the respondent)® says that he 
assents, there is, on the question being removed, an admission; 
which is itself in common parlance the proposition—“Every 
honourable thing is good.” To this you may unite® another 
admission proposed and conceded in a similar manner— 
“ Every good thing is useful.” From this combination arises, 
as we shall presently show, the inferential (kind) of the first 
mode; Universal, if (stated) Directly—“Therefore every 
honourable thing is useful;” (but) Particular, if (stated) In¬ 
versely,®—“Therefore a useful thing is honourable;” because 
a Universal Affirmative can be converted in the manner of a 
Particular only in the case of Inverted Propositions. Now 
an inference I say is made Directly ®when the same part is 
the Subject, as well in the combination as in the inference it¬ 
self ;® and likewise the Predicate is the same, when it exists 
in both ways; but it is made Inversely, ’when the same 
thing takes place in an inverse order.’ 

he otherwise nonsense. One MS. has “numeri ratione,” from which 
however nothing seems to be gained. 

‘ I have translated, as if the text were not “in omne genus—concludi- 
tur—” but “ in ea omne—” 

’ On the meaning of “ rogamenlum,” see iii. § 1, p. 382, n. ’— 

® I have inserted the respondent, fot the sake of perspicuity. 

® I have translated, as ifthe text were “jungere est,” not “junge.” 

* So I have translated here and elsewhere “ reflexim.” 

• Such is the literal version of the text; and this the Delphin 
editor’s interpretation, “ as well in one of the combined propositions, as 
in the conclusion itself;” while he says in the note, ".that this takes 
place when the Subject of one Conclusion is the Subject in one of the 
Premises, but the-Predicate of the same Conclusion is the Predicate in 
another of the Premises. But how “ conjugatio,” literally “ a combina¬ 
tion of propositions,” can be applied to one of the propositions so com¬ 
bined, 1 cannot understand, 

’ That is, says Floridus, when the Predicate of the Conclusion is the 
Subject in one of the Premises, but the Subject is the Predicate in another. 
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[8.] Now lot the whole of the I’easoning, which is made up of 
admissions and inferences, be called by the name of a gather¬ 
ing-together of a conclusion; (and) it may be most conveni¬ 
ently defined, according to Aristotle,* as “ a discourse, in which 
some things being conceded, something else beside what have 
been conceded, necessarily turns out, but yet through what 
have been conceded.” In which definition no other kind of a 
discourse is to be understood than what is enunciable; which, 
as we have stated above,® is alone either true or false. And 
the expression, "some things being conceded,” is put in the 
plural on that account, because a gathering together can¬ 
not take place from one admission; although it appears to 
Antipater the Stoic,® contrary to the opinion of all, that 
(this)* conclusion is complete—“Thouseest; therefore thou 
art alivewhereas it would be complete in this way—“ If 
thou seest, thou art alive; but tliou dost see, therefore thou 
art alive.” Moreover, because we want to draw a Conclusion 
not in what is conceded, but in what is denied, on that ac¬ 
count (it is stated)® in the definition that “something else 
necessarily turns out, beside what has' been conceded.” On 
which account the forms adopted by the Stoics are super¬ 
fluous, that go through not the same thing in a different man¬ 
ner. For example—“It is day or night. Now it is day.”® 
Moreover, they double the same—“ If day is, day is; therefore 
day is.” Vainly then do they draw an inference, where a 

* Jc Analytic, i. I, SaXXoytffju^c St lari—XSyoQ fv TtOtvTtiiv nvwv, 

tTipov n Tuv t| ivayKris aviiPatvii T(f ravra Aval. There is 

a less perfect definition of a syllogism in Alcinous, 5 6. 

® See iii. § 1, p. 382, n. *—*. 

“ This Aniipator, the Stoic of Tyre, was the preceptor of Cato the 
younger, as we learn from the Life of the Roman by Plutarch. 

* 1 have translated, as if “ hsec ” had dropt out between “ plena ” and 
" conclusio—” 

* I have added these words for the sake of perspicuity. 

fo complete the Syllogism, there is evidently wanting the Conclusion, 
‘ Therefore it is not night—” as in Isidorus Origin, ii. 28, “ Quartus 
modus cst ita^Aut dies est aut nox. Utique dies est. Nox ergo non 
est: unless it be said that Apuleius designedly omitted the Conclusion, 
to show how illogically the Stoics reasoned; as Cicero does in Academ. 
QuaiSt. ii. 24, “Quid enim faceret hnio conclusioni? ‘Si lucet, lucct. 
Lucet autem, Lucet igitur.' * Crederet scilicet. Ipsa enim ratio con- 
nexi, cum concesseris superius, cogit inferius concederea passage the 
most apt for enabling us to understand here the pseudo-syllogism imme¬ 
diately following. 
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conce.ssion i.? made willingly and without a controversy. This 
is more like the truth, when I assert—“ If day is, there is 
light. Now day is. Therefore it is light,” that I am not 
wrongly drawing a conclusion beyond what I have admitted. 
For “ it is light,” which is in the Conclusion, has been also in 
the (major) proposition. But this we will refute in this man¬ 
ner, (by saying) that, “therefore it is light,” is said in a dif¬ 
ferent manner in the Conclusion, so that it may be shown it is 
now light; but it is taken in a different manner in the (minor) 
proposition, in which' it is not said, that it is now light, but 
merely that it follows, that, if there be day, there will be 
likewise light. Now there is a great difference, whether you 
affirm that something exists in this way now, or merely, that 
it is wont to be, when something else goes before. Tliat too 
has taken place—namely, tlrat in the same definition the idea 
of necessity has been included—in order that the force of the 
Conclusion may be distinguished from the likeness to on In¬ 
duction. For in an Induction some things are conceded; for 
instance—“A man moves the lower jaw; a horse moves 
the lower jaw; and so does the ox and dog.” From these 
admissions something else is inferred in the Conclusion— 
“Therefore every animal likewise moves the lower jaw.” 
But as this is not true in the case of the crocodile, you can¬ 
not, although the preceding are conceded, admit the inference, 
wliich it would not have been lawful for you to refuse in 
the Conclusion; since the inference is comprehended in the 
admission itself; and on this account there has been added 
the expression—“ turn out necessarily.” Nor is even the last 
part of the definition superfluous; but it shows from the very 
things, which it has conceded, that the inference ought to 
turn out, but not that it would be established. 

■ [9.] But on these points enough has been said. And we 
must’now lay down, by what modes and combinations true con¬ 
clusions take place within a determinate number of the Pre¬ 
dicative kind (of propositions). *In the first form there are 
found nine modes, taken by themselves, but six combinations; 
in tlie second, four modes, (but) three combinations; in the 
third, six modes, (but) five combinations;* respecting which 

' On these forms, modes, and combinations, the inquisitive reader 
must turn to Martian. Capell. iv. 411, and to the treatises on Logic by 
Aldrich and others. 
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[8.] Now let the whole of the reasoning, which is made up of 
admissions and inferences, be called by the name of a gather¬ 
ing-together of a conclusion; (and) it may be most conveni¬ 
ently defined, according to Aristotle,' as “ a discourse, in which 
some things being conceded, something else beside what have 
been conceded, necessarily turns out, but yet through what 
have been conceded." In which definition no other kind of a 
discourse is to be understood than what is enunciable; which, 
as we have stated above,^ is alone either true or false. And 
the expression, "some things being conceded,” is put in the 
plural on that account, because a gathering togetlier can¬ 
not take place from one admission; although it appears to 
Antipater the Stoic,® contrary to the opinion of all, tliat 
(this)^ conclusion is complete—“Thou seest; therefore thou 
art alive;” whereas it would be complete in this way—“If 
thou seest, thou art alive; but thou dost see, tlierefore thou 
art alive.” Moreover, because we want to draw a Conclusion 
not in what is conceded, but in what is denied, on that ac¬ 
count (it is stated)® in the definition that “something else 
necessarily turns out, beside what has- been conceded.” On 
which account the forms adopted by the Stoics are super¬ 
fluous, that go througli not the same thing in a different man¬ 
ner. For example—“It is day or night. Now it is day.”® 
Moreover, they double the same—“ If day is, day is; therefore 
day is.” Vainly then do they draw an inference, where a 

^ ' In Analytic, i. 1, SvXXoyiirgAf SI lari —Xiyof fw if Ti9tvT(iiv rivuv, 
frepov n TUP Ktip'spup Avayictii; av/i^aivn rip ravra ilpai. There is 
a less perfecl definition of a syllogism in Alcinous, 5 0. 

* See iii. § I, p. 382, n. •—•. 

® This Aniipater, the Stoic of Tyre, was the preceptor of Cato the 
younger, as wo loam from the Life of the Roman by Plutarch. 

* 1 have translated, as if “ hsec ” had dropt out between “ plena ” and 
“conclusio—” 

‘ 1 have added these words for the sake of perspicuity. 

'1 0 complete the Syllogism, tliere is evidently wanting the Conclusion, 
“Therefore it is not night—” as in Isidorus Origin, ii. 28, “Quartus 
modus est ita—tAut dies est aut nox. Utique dies est. Nox ergo non 
est; unless it be said that Apuleiua designedly omitted the Conclusion, 
to show how illogically the Stoics reasoned; as Cicero does in Academ. 
Qumst. ii. 24, “Quid enim faceret hnic conclusioni? ‘Si lucet, lucct. 
Lucet autem. Lucet igitur.’ * Crederet scilicet. Ipsa enim ratio con- 
ncxi, cum coneeswris superius, cogit inferius concederea passage the 
most apt for enabling us to understand here the pseudo-syllogism imme¬ 
diately following. 
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concession is made willingly and without a controversy. This 
is more like the truth, when I assert—“If day is, there is 
light. Now day is. Therefore it is light,” that I am not 
wrongly drawing a conclusion beyond what I have admitted. 
For “ it is light,” which is in the Conclusion, has been also in 
the (major) proposition. But this we will refute in this man¬ 
ner, (by saying) that, “therefore it is light,” is said in a dif¬ 
ferent manner in the Conclusion, so that it may be shown it is 
now light; but it is taken in a different manner in the (minor) 
proposition, in which' it is not said, that it is now light, but 
merely that it follows, tliat, if there be day, there will be 
likewise liglit. Now there is a great difference, whetlier you 
affirm that sometliing exists in this way now, or merely , that 
it is wont to be, when something else goes before. That too 
has taken place—namely, tlrat in the same definition tlie idea 
of necessity has been included—in order that tlie force of the 
Conclusion may be distinguished from the likeness to an In¬ 
duction. For in an Induction some things are conceded; for 
instance—“A man moves the lower jaw; a horse moves 
the lower jaw; and so does the ox and dog.” From these 
admissions something else is inferred in the Conclusion— 
“Therefore every animal likewise moves the lower jaw.” 
But as this is not true in the case of the crocodile, you can¬ 
not, although the preceding are coneeded, admit the inference, 
wliich it would not have been lawful for you to refuse in 
the Conclusion; since the inference is comprehended in the 
.admission itself; and on this account there has been added 
the expression—“ turn out necessarily.” Nor is even the last 
part of the definition superfluous; but it shows from the very 
things, which it has conceded, that the inference ought to 
turn out, but not that it would be established. 

■ [9.] But on these points enougli has been said. And we 
must’now lay d6wn, by whiit modes and combinations true con¬ 
clusions take place within a determinate number of the Pre¬ 
dicative kind (of propositions). 'In the first fo^m there are 
found nine modes, taken by themselves, but six combinations; 
in the second, four modes, (but) three combinations; in the 
third, six modes, (but) five combiixations; * respecting wliich 

'—' On these forms, modes, and combinations, the inquisitive reader 
must turn to Martian. Capell. iv. 411, and to the treatises on Logic by 
Aldrich and others. 
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(taken) in their order I will here put down the proofs, pre¬ 
mising that a conclusion cannot be established from Particular 
propositions alone, or from Negative alone, because they can 
often lead even to what is false; moreover, that although, if 
either Negative* is united to many Affirmatives, an inference 
is produced, not Affirmative, but Negative, (still) only one 
(Negative), mixed with the rest, has any power. Similar too 
is the force of Particular propositions. For either of them,* 
if mixed with Universals, produces a particular inference. 

Hence in the first form the first mode is that, which de¬ 
duces* from Universal Affirmatives an Universal Affirmative 
directly, as ,—“ Every just thing is honourable. (Now) every 
honourable thing is good. Therefore every just thing is good.” 
But if you draw the inference by a bend,^ (for instance,) 
“ Therefore a certain good thing is just,” there is produced 
by the same combination the fifth mode; for in this manner 
alone I have shown above can an Universal Affirmative un¬ 
dergo a bend.® 

■ The second mode is that, which deduces from Universals, 
Affirmative and Negative, an Universal Negative directly, 
as—“ Every just thing is honourable. (But) no honourable 
thing is base. Therefore no just thing is base.” Now if you 
draw the inference by a bend, as, “ Tlierefore no just thing is 
base,” you will produce the sixth mode; for, as it has been 
staled, an Universal Negative is bent back on itself. We 
ought however to remember only that the Subject is to be 
drawn from the Affirmative to tlie inference in the second 
mode, and on that account it (the Affirmative) is to be con¬ 
sidered the prior, although the Negative is enunciated pre¬ 
viously. In like manner in the case of the rest that, which 

* General or Particular. Affirmative or Negative. 

* I have translated here and elsewhere, ns if the text were “ dcducit,” 
not “ conducit—” which Oudendorp says, after Isidorus in Origin, ii. !i8, 
has the same meaning ns " colligere—” which is found in the same sense 
towards the end of this book, “ iilationes colligit,” and “ colligunt—illa- 
tionem.” 

* In the terms of the Syllogism, by substituting a Particular in the 
place of an Universal assertion. 

* So I have translated literally “ reflectitur: ” for which there is no 
corresponding expression in modem logic, that preserves the metaphor, 
\yhich is scarcely seen in the word ” inverted,” generally adopted as the 
proper version. 
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is the prior in power,* is to be undestroyed as the prior (in 
order). But in the sixth mode the Subjective is drawn from 
the Negative; (and) this is their only difference. 

Further, the third mode (is that), which deduces from Af¬ 
firmatives, Particular and Universal, a Particular Affirmative, 
as, “ A certain just thing is honourable. (But) every hon¬ 
ourable thing is useful. Therefore a certain just thing is 
useful.” But if you draw an inference with a bend—There¬ 
fore a certain useful thing is just—you will produce the 
seventh mode j for, as it has been stated, a Particular Affirm¬ 
ative is turned back on itself. 

The fourth mode is that, which deduces from a Particular 
Affirmative and an Universal Negative a Particular Negative 
directly, as, “A certain just thing is honourable. (But) no 
honourable thing is base. Therefore a certain just thing is 
not base.” From this mode are discovered the changes con¬ 
trary to the preceding; ^ since the eighth and ninth preserve 
the inference of that (proposition), not as it is bent by it; 
(and) the (two) merely bend the combination itself* by pro¬ 
positions (called)® Equivalent, and in an inverted order, so 
that the Negative becomes the prior; and thus (the mode)^ 
is said to deduce both by an inversion of the combinations. 
For if you insert the Universal Negative of the fourth (mode) 
and subjoin to it the Universal Affirmative, which the Par¬ 
ticular Affirmative shall have inverted, there will be produced 
the eighth mode,® which deduces from Universals, Negative 

' i. e. which contains the Subject. 

’—’ Such is the literal version of the text of Ondendorp, who has 
adopted, with Floridus, the readings of the Carnot MSS. in lieu of the 
corruptions to be found in other doeiitnents. I confess, however, I do not 
understand “ non ut illi reflexam—” and the less so, as I do not know 
why “ illi ” should thus follow “ cjus—” I suspect there is an omissipn 
here of some matter, which Apuleius drew from another source than 
Aristotle; who, as remarked by Floridus, rejects the five indirect modes 
of the first form as useless. 

• 1 have inserted “ called,” remembering the passage in Hi. ^ 5, where 
Apuleius defines the expression “ propositiones sequipollehtes.” 

* Oudendorp thus supplies “ modus ” as the nominative to “ dicitur.” 
Floridus adopts “ dicuntur ” from the Carnot MSS. But he is then com¬ 
pelled to take “ conducerein the sensp of “ concludere,” a meaning 
which seems scarcely admissible. 

‘ Since three modes, namely, the fifth, sixth, and seventh, here omitted, 
We found in the abridgment made of this book of Apuleius by Isidorus 
tn Origin, ii. 28, Colvius conceives that something has been lost here. 
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and Affirmative, a Particular Negative, in a bent manner, as, 
“ No base thing is honourable. (But) every honourable thing 
is just. Therefore a certain just thing is not base." 

But why the fourth mode alone should generate two 
(others), (while) the rest (generate) only one each, the reason 
is, that if we invert both propositions of the second mode, 
there will be produced a vain combination of two Particular 
(propositions); but if only one or the other,there will be 
produced eitlier the second form or the third. 

[10.] Of these nine modes in the first form the four first 
are called “ Non-Demonstrablenot because they cannot be 
demonstrated, as ®the swelling of the tides of the whole sea, 
which has not been demonstrated as yet by a person, who knows 
the things of Nature, and* the squaring of the circle; but 
because they are so simple and so manifest, as not to require 
demonstration; so that they produce themselves the rest, and 
impart from themselves a belief in them. 

Of the second form we will now lay down the modes. 

■ The first mode in the second form is that, which deduces 

which Isidorus met with in n more perfect MS. of Apuleius. But Hilde¬ 
brand says that “ the tliree modes, which Colvius asserts are wanting, 
have been explained already,” and he refers to Martianus Capella iv. 
411, but without remarking that there, as here, “Octavus modus—” 
follows the mention of “ Quartus modus—” from which the just inference 
would be. that the MS. of this treatise, used by Martian. Capell., was less 
perfect than the one, which Isidorus possessed. 

• I have adopted “ alterutram,” found in the Dclphin interpretation, 
in lieu of “ alteram,” in the text at present; which cannot be opposed 
to “ utramque—” 

’ So 1 have translated, as if the text were “ universi maris »stuum 
tumentia, quod nondum demonstratum naturce res scienti, et—” which 
I have elicited by uniting the readings of MS. Carnot, “ universi maris 
ffislimat quod non demonstrentur sicut,” with that of MS. Petav., “ uni¬ 
versi maris estum quod nondum demonstratum ei sit ut—” where “ ms- 
Ut’um tumentia ” might easily have been corrupted into “ sestimat,” and 
“ natures res scienti ” into “-entur sicut;” while " tumentia ” ifight be 
used for a substantive, ns " faventia” is. But though no demonstration 
had been given of the cause of the tides by any Natural philosopher, still 
it had been remarked that “ raenstruis cursibus Lume decrementn et ac- 
cessus fretorum atque ecstuum deprchendnntur,” to use the language of 
Apuleius, de Mundo, p. 731 = 332, where Blmenhorst refers to Strabo, 
iii. p. 173 = 262, and other writers, who have alluded to the subject. 
Oudendorp, however, proposes to read “ ut universim Aristo sestimat, aut 
quod nondum demonstratum ei sit, ut—” conceiving that Apuleius alluded 
to Aristo, the Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria, mentioned a little 
below, and by Diogenes Laert. in Zeno, § 16'1. 
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from Universals, Affirmative and Negative, an Universal 
Negative directly, as, “ Every just thing is honourable. (But) 
no base thing is honourable. Therefore that, which is not 
just, is dishonourable.” This* (mode) is reduced to the se¬ 
cond not-demonstrable by its second terms being inverted. 
The second mode is that, which deduces from the Univer¬ 
sals, Negative and Affirmative, an Universal Negative directly, 
as, “ No base thing is honourable. (But) every just thing is 
honourable. Therefore no base thing is just.” This mode docs 
not differ from the former combination, except that it draws 
the Subjective portion from the Negative to the inference; 
because the order of the enunciation is varied in tliis way, a 
circumstance that could not take place in the first form. 

The third mode is that, which deduces from a Particular 
Affirmative and an Universal Negatiye a Particular Negative 
directly, as, “A certain just thing is honourable. (But) no 
base thing is honourable. Therefore a certain just thing is 
not base.” In this proposition if we invert the Universal 
Negative, there will arise** the fourth not-demonstrable; 
®from which this is produced.^ 

The fourth mode is that, which deduces from a Particular 
Negative and an Universal Affirmative a Particular Negative 
directly, as, “ A certain just thing is not base. (But) every 
bad thing is base. Therefore a certain just thing is not bad.” 
Now this mode alone is proved through the impossible alone; 
about which kind of proposition we will speak, while explain¬ 
ing the modes of the third form. 

[11.] In the third form the first mode is that, which de¬ 
duces from Universal Affirmatives a Particular Affirmative 
as well directly as inversely, as, “Every just thing is honour¬ 
able. (And) every just thing is good. Therefore a certain 
honourable thing is good,” or thus, “ Therefore a certain ^ood 
thing is honourable.” Since it matters not, what part from 
each proposition you make the Subject, as it does not matter, 
which you first enunciate. Hence Theophrastus does not 

' I have adopted, with the Dclphin interpreter, " hie ” from MS. Pclav. 
in lieu of “ h«c—” which is without regimen. Compare, just below, 
“ Hie—non diilert—” 

* I have translated, as if the text were “ fiet,” not “ fit—” 

’—’ I confess I do not see any necessity for the words between the 
tiumcrals. 
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rightly decide that on this account there is not one mode, but 
two. 

The second mode is that, which deduces from Affirmatives, 
Particular and Universal, an Affirmative Particular directly, 
as, “A certain just thing is honourable. (And) every just 
thing is good. Therefore a certain honourable thing is good.” 

The third mode is that, which deduces from Affirmatives, 
Universal and Particular, an Affirmative Partjipular directly, 
as, “Everyjust thing is honourable. (And) a certain just 
thing is good. Therefore a certain good thing is honourable.” 

The fourth mode is that, which deduces from Universal, 
Affirmative and Negative, a Negative Particular directly, as, 
“ Every just tiling is honourable. (But) no just thing is bad. 
Therefore a certain honourable thing is not bad.” 

The fifth mode is that, which deduces from an Affirmative 
Particular and a Negative Universal an Affirmative Particular 
directly, as, “ A certain just thing is honourable. (But) no 
just thing is bad. Therefore a certain honourable thing is 
not bad.” 

The sixth mode is that, which deduces from an Affirmative 
Universal and a Negative Particular, a Negative Particular 
directly, as, “ Every just thing is honourable. (And) a cer¬ 
tain just thing is not bad. Therefore' a certain honourable 
thing is not bad.” 

[12.] Of these six modes, the three first are reduced to the 
third not-demonatrable, by the first proposition of the first and 
second (mode) being inverted; while the third has the same 
combination with the secoftd, (but) differing in this alone, 
that it takes from an Universal its Subjective portion, inas¬ 
much as it is reduced to the third by the inversion not only 
of the proposition but of the inference. In like manner the 
fourth and fifth are produced from the fourth not-demonstra- 
ble by their first propositions being inverted. But the sixth 
mode eannot be reduced to any not-demonstrable mode by 
either both propositions, or one, or the other,'^ being inverted; 
but it is proved merely by what is impossible; just as the 
fourth mode in the second, form; and on that account both are 
numbered the last. But of the rest the arrangement is made 

' I have adopted “ igitur” from MS. Petav. 

* Here, as in iii. ^ 9, p. 396, n.1 have tramlated, as if the text we{e 
“ alterutra,” not “ altera,” which cannot mean “ one of two.” 
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in all the forpis according to the difference of the combinations 
and inferences. For since to make an assertion is prior to 
giving a denial, and an Universal has a greater power than a 
Particular, Universals are prior to Particulars; and to both 
are similar an Affirmation and an Inference; and that mode 
is placed before, which is reduced more quickly to the not- 
demonstrable mode, that is to say, by one inversion; which 
is one method of proving that those modes are fixed for a 
conclusion. There is likewise another method, which is com¬ 
mon to all, even the not-demonstrable, and which is said to 
be through what is impossible, and is called by the Stoics the 
first laying down or the first exposition; which they define 
thus, “If from two (assertions) a third is deduced, one of 
them, 'when it collects inferences (from) a contrary, leaves 
the contrary.’ But the old (logicians) have thus defined, 
“ When one or the other of (two) propositions is assumed, if 
the ^inference of every, conclusion is done away,® the remain¬ 
ing (proposition) is done away.” Now this was invented in 
opposition' to those, who, after admissions have been made, 
impudently refuse (to receive) what is deduced from them; 
while from that, which they deny, something may be dis¬ 
covered contrary to that, which they had previously conceded. 
Moreover, (since)® it is impossible for contraries to be at one 
and the same time true, they are consequently driven by what 
is impossible to the conclusion. Nor have logicians vainly 
laid down that that mode is true, in which the contrary to an 
inference, together with an admission, of one or the other' 
(proposition), does away the remaining one. But the Stoics 
conceive that an inference is rejected, by merely prefixing a 

‘—' Such is the literal and unintelligible version of the text, where 
Oudendorp confesses he sticks fast; and so too did Floridus; who would 
elicit “ Si ex duobus tertinm quid colligitur, alterum eorum cum contrario 
illationis colligit contfarium relicti—” from the reading of MSS. Carnot, 

“at.-colligitur, alterum eonim cum contrarium illationis colligit, con- 

trarmm relinquit.” Oudendorp has proposed “ tollit ” in lieu of “ colli- 
BiV’ referring to “ cujus adversum illationis-tollit reliquam." 

—’ I confess I cannot understand “ conclusionis illatio," for the two 
words are elsewhere synonymous. With regard to “ tollo,” the Delpbin 
interpreter considers it hero, and every where else, as synonymous with 

nego.” See in. § 4, p. 387, n. 

’ I have translated, a.s if “ cum ” had dropt out before “ contraria—” 

I have adopted “ alterutra,” found in MS. Petav., in lieu of “ al- 
tofa—” See iiu § 9, p. 396, n. *. 
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negative particle, or that one of the propositions is done away, 
as, for example, “All,” (and) “Not all;” (or) “Some one,” 
(and) “ Not some one.”* 

[13.] There are then produced against each Conclusion eight 
of a contrary kind, which may be opposed to it; since each ad¬ 
mission may be done away by two methods; and there are pro¬ 
duced twice four conclusions by a negative particle being at 
one time prefixed* to the inference, and at another, by one or 
the other* of the inferences being accepted. Let there be, as 
an example, the first not-demonstrable (mode)—“ Every just 
thing is honourable. (And) every honourable thing is good. 
Therefore every just thing is good.” Now he who, after ad¬ 
mitting the propositions, denies the inference, must necessarily 
say—“ Some one just thing is not good.” To this if you pre- 
'fix* the former of the two conceded—“ Every just thing is 
honourable,” an inference is produced, according to the second 
mode in the third form,—“ Therefore some one honourable 
thing is not goodwhich is repugnant to the second pro- 
• position, that had conceded that “ Every honourable thing is 
good.” In like manner this conclusion is altogether an op¬ 
posite one, if, while things remain tlie same, you introduce its 
equivalent, as for instance,—“Therefore not every thing 
honourable is good.” In a similar manner two other con¬ 
clusions would be produced, if, as we have just now laid dowi 
the former proposition, so we assume the latter—“ Some oik 
just thing is not good. (But) every honourable thing is good,’ 
there will be produced^ a double inference belonging to tht 
fourth mode of the second form, (namely)—“ Therefore noi 
every just thing is honourable,” or—“Therefore some oiu 
just thing is not honourable;” both of which are equally re¬ 
pugnant to the former proposition, which had conceded that— 
“Every just thing is honourabie.” While these four con 
elusions remain, the proposition alone being changed, if, it 
lieu of that, which was—“ Some one just thing is not good,’ 

* Hildubrand has introduced here from MS. Petav. “Veteres vero e 
per allerutram. IgUur bifariam omnis non omnis, quidam—’* 

’ Here, as elsewhere, the Delphin interpreter explains “ altemtra” b; 
“contradictory.” See p. ^6,^n. 

* I have adopted “prseponas,” found in MS. Petav., in lieu of “pro 
ponas." 

* Instead of “fit,” the sense requires “fiet,” what I have translated 
See p. 397, n. ’. 
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<you make the proposition—“Not ever;^ust thing is good,” 
so that the inference may be done away in two methods, there 
will be through the same changes four conclusions of the second 
form. In like manner, if in lieu of the same proposition, you 
make it—“ No just thing is good,” so that the inference may 
be done away by three methods, there will be four conclusions 
of the third form, but only in the case of those which have an 
Universal inference. For that alone can be done away by 
three methods; but in the others there are only eight; which, 
if a person wishes, he will be able to arrange' singly under 
each mode through all the forms, after the example we have 
laid down, so that, “in the manner of persons arguing hypo¬ 
thetically by means of letters,“ the order of the propositions 
being changed, while their power remains, the first not-de-^ 
monstrablfe mode may be—“ A (is afiirmed) of every B. And 
B of every C. Therefore A is of every C.” “They begin from 
the Declaring, and consequently from the second proposition. 
This mode then, made perfect according to these, becomes 
backwardly of this kind*—'“Every C (is) B. (And) every 
B (is) A, Therefore every C (is) A.”' The Stoics however 
instead of letters adopt numbers,* as—“If there is a first, 
there'is a second. But there is a first. Therefore there 
is a second.” But Aristotle puts forth in the first form only 
four modes not-demonstrable; while Theophrastus and the 

‘ Such seems to be what the train of thought requires. The MSS. 
vary between “ suggere “ and “suggerere.” Lipsius would read “lin- 
gero—” Perhaps Apuleius wrote “ subr^ere-—’’ 

’ This is the manner adopted by Aristotle in his Analytics. 

*—’ Such is the literal version of the whole passage, as it is rend in 
.Mss. Carnot. But since in MS. Petav. the readings are "inferunt a 
declarata,” in lieu of “ incipiunt a declarante,” and “ modus secundus hos 
si praitcxas ” in lieu of “ modus secundum hos perfectus—” I must leave 
for others to discover what Apuleius wrote, and to explain it, when dis¬ 
covered, with the aid of Floridus; who says that, “ by the word ‘ Declarans ’ 
is meant that proposition, in which is found the Attribute of the Conclu¬ 
sion ; which proposition Apuleius considers as the second, and holds that 
ss the first, in which is fotmd the Subject of the Conclusibn—a point in 
which he is at variance with Aristotle; while by ‘»etro ’ is meant ‘ in 
an inverse order,’ so that the second proposition may become the first, 
and in each proposition the Subject may bq enunciated the first, and the 
Attribute the last.” 

* I have adopted the interpretation of the Delphin editor. 

* So too does Cicero in-Topic. ( 4, quoted by Kopp on Martian. 
Cappll. iv. 420. 
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rest enumerate five; for *by uniting an Indefinite proposition,' 
they deduce likewise an Indefinite inference. But this it is 
needless to bring forward; since an Indefinite (proposition) is 
done away in the place of a Particular (one); and the modes 
become the same as those in tlie case of a Particular pro¬ 
position. 

[14.] So too we have shown there are four in the first form; 
which if a person wishes to double, by accepting an Indefinite 
in the place of a Particular, and subjoining an Indefinite in¬ 
ference, there will be in all twenty-nine.* But Aristo of 
Alexandria and some younger Peripatetics suggest moreover 
five other modes of an Universal inference, (namely,) three in 
the first form and two in the second; in the place of which 
they deduce * something of a Particular one; for it is very silly ’ 
for him, ^to whom more has been conceded, to infer less.* 
Now it is proved that all the determinate modes in the three 
forms are only the nineteen, which we have shown above. 
(For) there are four propositions, (namely,) two Particulars 
(and) two Universals. Each of these, says Aristotle, is cora- 
hined in four ways, so that it may be subjoined to itself," and 
be put before three others; and thus there will be sixteen 
combinations in each form. Of these there are six that pos¬ 
sess a power equally in all; two, when of Negatives either 
one precedes the other; but four, when of Particulars any 
one precedes itself, or is subjoined to another. For nothing 
can be concluded, .whenever there are either two Particulars 

‘ Here is evidently something defective. For it should be stated to 
what the indefinite proposition is united. 

’ MSS. Carnot. “ octo et viginti ” in lieu of “ novem et viginti—” on 
which Floridus remarks that, as he cannot make out the number intended 
by Apuleius, he is in doubt as to the true reading; and so too is Ouden- 
dorp. 

’ I have translated, ns if the text were “ particularis inferant quid; 
perquam enim incptum est—” not “ particulares inferant; quod per qnam 
ineptum est—-” For “particulares ” in the plural could not be opposed 
to die preceding singular " universalis illationisnor could the infini¬ 
tive “ concludere ” dius depend upon the parenthetic sentence, “ quod 
perquam ineptum elt—” , 

*—* Compare the expression of Cicero, quoted in p. 392, n. •, “ cum 
concesseris superius, cogit inferius concedere.” 

* How a proposition can be said “ to be subjoined to itself,” as here, or 
“ to precede itself,” as just afterwards, I cannot understand; and the 
less so, as I do not know to what passage of Aristotle-Apuleius is al¬ 
luding. 
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or two Negatives. There remain then for each form ten 
combinations. Moreover out of these, as well in the first as 
second form, two possess no power, when an Universal Affirm¬ 
ative is placed before a Particular one. Similarly in both the 
first and second form two may be cut out, in which a Particu¬ 
lar Negative precedes either of the Universals. From whence 
it arises that there remain of the first form six combinations, 
in nine modes; (and) still eight for the two remaining forms; 
of which there is one, that is proved in neither of them, when 
an Universal Negative precedes a Particular Affirmative. Of 
those seven, which remain, there are four in the second form 
peculiar (and) false, when an Universal Affirmative is united 
either to itself or to its Particular in any place, or when the 
other precedes. In like manner two in the third form are 
peculiar (and) possess no power, when either of the Negatives' 
precedes an Universal Affirmative; but the remaining three 
in the second form, and five in the third, we have shown to be 
determinate, when we reduced them to six combinations of 
the first form. Hence out of forty-eight combinations fourteen 
alone are proved. The remaining thirty-four, which I have 
reckoned up, are rejected, because they are able to exhibit 
false conclusions from true premises ; of which it is easy for 
any one to make a trial by means of the five significations 
mentioned above, of kind, peculiarity, &c. But of those 
fourteen, which we hava proved, the inferences themselves 
show that there are not more modes than have been stated 
above, so that they may be received as well directly as in¬ 
versely, as far as the very truth permits; and on that account 
their number cannot be increased. 
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Befoee the reader enters on the perusal of this section, it is proper 
that he should be informed of what he is to expect. When the editor 
first heard that the works of Plato had been the subject of Mr. Gray’s 
serious and critical attention, and that he had illustrated them by an 
analysis and by ample annotations, his curiosity was raised to no ordinary 
height. When the names of Plato and of Gray, of the philosopher and 
•of the poet, were thus united, it was difficult to set bounds to his, or in¬ 
deed to any, expectation. But when the volume, containing these im¬ 
portant remarks, was first delivered into his hands, his sensation at the 
time reminded him of that which was experienced by an eminent scholar, 
at his discovery of the darker and more sublime hymns which antiquity has 
ascribed to Orpheus. His words oii that occasion are as pleasing and as 
interesting as the enthusiasm was noble wnich inspired them: “ In abys- 
sum quendara mysteriorum descendere videbar, quum silente mnndo, 
Bolis vigilantibus astris et lunfi, jiihaviiparovt istos hymnos in mantis 
sumpsi." ^ Many a learned man will acknowledge, as his own, the feel¬ 
ings of this animated scholar. 

It might, indeed, be conceived that, from the intense contemplation on 
the subjects offered to him by Plato, so full of dignity and so pregnant 
with the materials of thought, Mr. Gray might have indulged himself in 
a continuation of the discussions, by expanding still wider the exalted 
and diversified ideas of his sublime original. He had a spirit equal and 
adapted to such an exertion, and congenial with that of fiie philosopher; 
but it seems as if he had, on purpose, restrained his own powers and 
tempered their ardour. What he chiefly sought and aimed at, and what 
he indeed effected, was to exhibit the sobriety of truth, tie importance of 
the doctrines, and the great practical effects of true philosophy on life, on 
manners, and'on policy; 

injta ^ativov iirlp fiioroto nraivuv. 

He never for a moment deviated from his original; as he was desirous 
only to lay before himself and his reader the sum and substance of the 

J See the Preface of Eichenbach to the Argonautici, the Hymni, Sc. of Oiphem, 
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dialogues as they are, -when divested of the peculiar attractions which so 
powerfully recommend these conversations on the hanks of the Ilyssus. 
As a scholar, and as a reflecting man, he sat down to give an account to 
himself of what he had read and studied; and he gave it in words of his 
own, without addition, without amplification, and without the admix¬ 
ture of any ideas with those of Plato. He made large and valuable 
remarks and annotations, drawn from the stores of his own unbounded 
erudition, with a felicity and an elegance which never lost sight of utility 
and of solid information, without the display of reading, or the en¬ 
cumbrance of pedantic research. He never pretended to have consulted 
manuscripts, but, whenever he thought that an alteration of the text was 
necessary, or when a passage appeared to him to be obscure or corrupted, 
he proposed his own conjectural emendation. Yet it is pleasing to know, 
that Mr. Gray neitlier despised nor depreciated the advantages which 
may be derived from minuter and more subtle verbal criticism, and from 
the rectifying, or from the restoration, of the text of any author by that 
steady tight which shone full on Bentley, and which, in after times, de¬ 
scended upon Person. What he proposed to himself, that he efiected; 
and through the whole of these writings there is such a perspicuity of ex¬ 
pression, an eloquence so temperate, a philosophic energy so calm and 
unaffected, and the train of the specific arguments in each composition is 
presented so entire and unbroken, that his spirit may be said to shine 
through them; and, in this point of view, the words of Alcinous to Ulysses 
have a peculiar force, when applied to Mr. Gray; 

Sot m /liv lirioiv, Ivi Si ^pivic iaOSat, 

MD0OV d*, b>s 0 r' dotSds, iirioTO/iivuc KariXt^aeJ 

His illustrations from antiquity, and from history, are as accurate as 
they are various and extensive. When, for instance, we peruse many of 
his notes drawn from those sources, we have often, as it were, the memoirs 
of the time and the politics of Syracuse; and scarcely could a modern 
writer feel himself more at home in the reign of Charles the Second, than 
Mr. Gray in the court of Dionysius. Or, if we turn to subjects of a dif¬ 
ferent nature, where shall we find a nobler specimen of judicious analysis, 
and of.manly, eloquent, interesting, and animated composition, than in his 
account of the Protagoras f But it would be useless, or invidious, to 
specify particulars where all is excellent. It is a proud consideration for 
Englishnien, tliat Mr. Gray composed all his remarks in his own native 
tongue, and wilA words of power unsphered the spirit of Plato. 

In an age like this, it would be superfluous to speak of the merits and 
the character of the great philosopher, who has found such a commentator. 
We all know, that wflen Cicero looked for the master and for the example 
of eloquence and of finished composition, he found that paster and that 
example in Plato; and all succeeding times have confirmed his judg¬ 
ment. 

Plato has certainly ever been, and ever will be, the favourite philoM- 
pher of great orators and of great poets.* He was himself familiar with 
the father of all poetry, The language of Plato, his spirit, his animated 
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reasoning, his copiousness, his invention, the rhythm and the cadence of 
bis style, the hallowed dignity and the amplitude of his conceptions, and 
that splendour of imagination with which he illuminated every subject, 
and threw into tlie gloom of futurity the rays of hope and the expect¬ 
ations of a hotter life, have always endeared and recommended him to 
the good and to the wise of every age and of every nation. From the 
legitimate study of his works, from that liberal delight which they afford, 
and from the expanded views which they present, surely it cannot be 
apprehended that any reader should be “ spoiled through philosophy and 
vain deceit.” 



A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS OF PLATO 


BY FLOYEB SYDENHAM. 


The dialogues' of Plato are of various kinds, not only with 
regard to those different matters, which are the subjects of them, 
but in respect also of the manner in which they are composed or 
framed, and of the form under which they make their appearance 
to the reader. It will not therefore be improper to distinguish the 
several kinds; by dividing them, first, into tne most general, and 
tlien, subdividing them into the subordinate kinds; till we come tf 
those lower species, which particularly and precisely denote the 
nature of the several dialo^es, and from which tiicy ought to 
take their respective denominations. 

The most general division of the writings of Plato is, into those 
of the sceptical, and into those of the domatical, kind. In the 
former^ nothing is expressly either proved or asserted; ,as some 

' Socrates, the hero of these dramatie dialogues, livdd a private life at 
Athens; quiet and studious, yet in the highest degree social, deigning his 
converse and communicating his knowledge, in proper measure, to all sorts 
of people: in this city therefore must of course lie the ordinary scene of 
those conversations, in which Socrates presides, or hath a share. As how¬ 
ever that wise man used much exercise, and died before his days of exer¬ 
cise were past, probability admits the scene to be now and then diversified, 
by beina changed to the adjacent country. Nor is it in these cases either 
confined to one spot.of ground, or in general only, and at large, rural; somc- 
fhacs it opens into the walks round the city-walls, and, at other times, is 
lengthened along the way to some appendant sea-port or village; now it is 
widened into the fields and groves; and now winds along the banks of the 
Hyssus. Of those conversations whith pass within the city, the particular 
spot is no less varied; here it is the open street; there the private house of 
one of the company; but oftencst one or other public place of general re¬ 
sort; the place of exchange, or some court of judicature; the place where 
thcgymnic exercises were used, or some school where they were taught: 
neither is the banquet-room nor tho prison wanting, to complete the variety. 
But in every dialogue the exactest care is taken to adapt the scene as much 
cs possible to the subject, and even in the same dialogue tho scene is 
shifted, if the economy of the drama reqqjie the different parts of it to bo 
disposed in different places. By all this diversification propriety is pre- 
•emd, the fancy, whion is fond of change, is entertained, and the specmtive 
®>md is presented with a true, that is, with a variegated picture of human 
life. 
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philosophical question only is considered and examined, and the 
reader is left to himself to draw such conclusions, and to discover 
such truths, as the philosopher means to insinuate. This is done 
either in the way of inquiry, or in that of controversy and of dis¬ 
pute. In the way of controversy are carried on all such dialogues, 
as tend to eradicate false opinions j and that is done, either in¬ 
directly, by involving them in difficulties and embarrassing the 
maintainers of them; or directly, by confuting them. In the way 
of inc^uiry proceed those dialomes, whose tendency is to raise in 
the nund nght opinions; which is effected, either by exciting to 
the pursuit of some part of wisdom and by showing in what man¬ 
ner to investigate it, or by leading the way and hdping the mind 
forward in the search. 

The dialogues of the other kind, namely, the domatical or 
didactic, teach explicitly some point of doctrine: and this they 
do, either by laying it down in the authoritative way, or by proving 
it in the way of reason and of argument. In the authoritative 
way the doctrine is delivered sometimes by the speaker himself 
magisterially, and at other times as derived to him by tradition 
irom wise men. The argumentative or demonstrative method of 
teaching, used by Plato, proceeds either through analytical reason¬ 
ing, resolving things into their principles, and from known or 
allowed truths tracing out the unknown; or through induction, 
from a multitude of particulars inferring some general thing in 
which they all agree. 

According to this division is framed the following scheme, or 
table: 


SCEPTICAL 


DOGMATICAL 


I _„__ f EMBARRASSING 

DISPUTATIVE { 

(CONFUTING , 

f EXCITING 

INQUISITIVE 

(demonstrative 

1 t INDUCTIONAL 

AUTHORITATIVE 

\ t TRADITIONAL 


The philosopher, in thus varying his manner and diversifying 
his writings into these several kinds, means not merely to enter¬ 
tain ffie reader with their variety, nor to teach him, on different 
occasions, with more or less plainness and perspicuity, nor yet to 
insinuate different degrees of certainty in the doctrines themselves: 
but he takes this method as a consummate master of the art of 
composition in the dialoguc-w^ of RTiting; and from the different 
characters of the speakers, as from different elements in the frame 
of these dramatic dialogues, or from different ingredients in their 
mixture, he produces some peculiar genius and turn of temper, as 
it were, in each. 
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Socrates, indeed, is in almost all of them'the principal speaker, 
but when he fells into the company of some arrogant sophist, when 
the modest wisdom and clear science of the one are contrasted with 
the confident ignorance and the blind opinionativeness of the other, 
dispute and controversy must of course arise; where the false pre¬ 
tender cannot fail of being either puzzled or confuted. To puzzle 
hiin only is sufficient, if there be no other persons present, because 
such a man can never be confuted in his own opinion; but when 
there is an audience round them, in danger of being misled by 
sophistry into error, then is the true philosopher to exert his 
utmost, and the vain sophist must be convicted and exposed. 

In some dialogues, Plato represents his great master mixing in 
conversation with young men of the best families in the common¬ 
wealth. When these persons happen to have docile dispositions 
and fair minds, then is occasion ‘given to the philosopher to call 
forth the latent seeds of wisdom, and to cultivate the noble plants 
with true doctrine, in the affable and familiar way of joint inquinr. 
To this is owing the inquisitive genius of such dialogues j in whicn, 
by a seeming equality in the conversation, the curiosity or zeal o{ 
the mere stranger is excited, and that of the disciple is encouraged, 
and, by proper questions, the mind also is aided and forwarded in 
the search of truth. 

At other times, the philosophic hero of these dialogues is in¬ 
troduced in a higher character, engaged in discourse with men of 
more improved understandings and of more enlightened minds. 
At such seasons he has an opportunity of teaching in a more ex¬ 
plicit manner, and of discovering the reasons of things: for to such 
an audience truth, wdth aU the demonstration possible in the 
teaching it, is due. Hence, in the dialogues composed of these 
perwns, naturallv arises the justly argumentative or demonstrative 
geniiM; it is of the analytical kind, when the principles of mind or 
of science, the leading truths, are to be unfolded; and of the in- 
ductional kind, when any subsequent truth of the same rank with 
others, or any part of science, is meant to be displayed. 

But when the doctrine to be taught admits not of demonstration; 
of which kind is the doctrine of outward nature, being only hypo¬ 
thetical and a matter of opinion; the doctrine of antiquities, being 
only traditional and a matter of belief; and the doctrine of laws, 
Bring injunctional and the matter of obedience; the air of au- 
thonty is then assumed: in the former cases, the doctrine is tra¬ 
ditionally handed down to others from the authority of ancient 
sages; but in. the latter, it is magisterially pronounced with the 
authority of a legislator. That this turn may given to such 
dialogues with propriety, and with justice to the character of the 
speakers, the reasoning Socrates is laid aside, or he only sustains 
some lower and obscure part; while that which is the pnncipal, or 
the shining, part is allotted to some other philosopher, to whom 
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may properly be attributed a more authoritative manner; or to such 
an antiquary, as may be credited or may be deemed to have re¬ 
ceived the best information; or finally, to such a statesman or 
politician, as may fairly be presumed best qualified for making 
laws. 

• Thus much for the manner in which the dialogues of Plato are 
severally composed, and for the turn of genius which is given to 
them in their composition. The form under which they appear, 
or the external character that marks them, is of three sorts: 1. 
Either purely dramatic, like the dialogue of tragedy or comedy; 
or, 2. Purely narrative, whore a former conversation is supposed 
to be committed to writing and communicated to some absent 
friend; or, 3. It is of the mixed kind, like a narration in dramatic 
poems, where the story of things past is recited to some person 
present. 

Having thus divided the dialogues of Plato, with respect to that 
inward form or composition, whim creates their genius; and again 
with reference to that outward form, which marks them, like 
flowers and other vegetables, with a certain character; we are to 
make a further division of them, with regard to their subject and 
to their design, beginning with their design or end, because for the 
sake of this are all the subjects chosen. The end of all the 
writings of Plato is that, which is the end of all true philosophy or 
wisdom, I mean, the perfection and the happiness of man. Man 
Aerefore is the general subject; and the first business of philosophy 
must be to inquire, what is tliat being, called man, who is to be 
made happy; and wliat is his nature, in the perfection of which is 
placed his happiness. 

The philosopher considers man as a compound being, consisting 
of body and of soul, the superior part of which soul is mind, by 
which he is intimately connected with the divine nature, and of 
near kindred to it; while the inferior part is made up of passions 
and of affections, reducible all to two kinds, having all of them 
cither pain or pleasure for their object: by means of which, and 
also of his body, he is outwardlv related to the fellows of his own 
species, and is connected with them and with all outward nature. 
He is moved by some commanding power within him, the principle 
of action, commonly called Will; and when the motion, given by 
it, is right, and in a right direction, it moves him for his real good. 
The motion and the direction are both right, when the one is 
measured and* the other dictated bjr right reason. The motion is 
thus measured, and the direction is thus dictated; or, in other 
words, the measure and the rule of a man’s actions are agreeable 
to right reason, when the governing power within him (i. e. the 
reason of his own mind) harmonizes with reason universal: and 
this it does, when his mind sees things as they are, and partakes of 
truth; because truth is the standard of right reason, is the same in 
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every and in all mind, and is the perfection and the end of mind 
itself. By means of truth therewre, or by the knowledge of it, 
(for the mind is in possession of truth by knowing it,) is a man’s 
reason empowered to govern him, and his vrill is enabled to move 
him, for his good. Now the power of so governing and of so 
moving him is man’s virtue; tne virtue of every thing being its 
power to produce, or to procure, some certain good. Thus the two 
great objects of the Piatonie philosophy are truth and virtue; 
truth, which is the good of all mind; and virtue, which is the good 
of the whole man. 

Every truth, in every particular science, is the relation of any 
two or more things, that is, of such things as are the subjects of 
that science; and in the knowledge of all of which that science con¬ 
sists. The subjects of every science are thjngs in their real essences, 
or ideas; and truth universal comprehend all the relations of all 
the real essences of all things. These relations being eternal, 
absolute, and independent on any particular mind, the rem essences 
of things themselves not only must always he, but must always 
have the same manner also of being; that is, they must be always 
uniform and invariable, not subjeet to the differences or to the 
changes of any thoughts concerning them, and must indeed be 
seated above the comprehension or the reach of any particular 
minds. Our ideas, when true, are the exact copies or perfect 
images of these essences; and when we know them to be such, 
and can resolve them into their principles, then have we true 
scienee, properly so called. It is the nature of the human soul to 
have these ideas generated in her, and to partake of mind eternal 
and immutable. Hence she is the offspring, and the image, of the 
^vine nature; and hence, by a participation of that nature which 
is eternal, and whose principle is unity, she is herself indissoluble 
and immortal. 

The resemblances of those real essences are also in outward 
things, serving first to excite in the soul those true ideas: but, 
because of the ever-changing and transient nature of such things, 
(those resemblances being uncertain,) they are no less apt to raise 
false faneies, and to give birth to erroneous opinions. 

But besides these natural representations of things, there are 
others which are arbitrary; invented by men, in order to express, 
or to signify to each other, whatever they perceive, or fancy, or 
know, or think. These are words framed into propositions and 
discourses; in which we give an account of what*we think, or 
Would have others think. They are delivered in three w^s: 
either, 1. In the way of reason, applying themselves to the under¬ 
standing with pretensions to prove; or, 2. In the way of oratory, 
addressing the passions in order to persuade; or, 3. In the way ot 
l^try, engE^ng the imagination wnh a viellr to please. The mind 
therefore is in danger of being seduced into error by words, in four 
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different ways: either, 1. By wrong names attributed to things, 
disguising thus their real nature; or, 2. By sophistical arts of 
reasoning, thus exhibiting falsehood in a dress like that of truth; 
or, 3. By the adulterated colours of rhetoric, deluding us; or, 4. By 
the fantastic figuring of poetry, enchanting us. In this manner 
does Plato warn his readers against the ways which lead aside 
into error; while he conducts his followers along the road of truth. 

As to the other object of Platonic wisdom, namely, virtue, or the 
settled power in the soul of governing man rightly; when it is con¬ 
sidered as adhering to its divine principle, truth, it takes the form 
of sanctily; when considered as presiding over every word and 
action, it has the nature of prudence; when it is employed in con¬ 
trolling and ordering the concupiscible part of the soul, or the 
affections and passions which regard pleasure, it is called tem¬ 
perance ; and when it is engaged in composing and directing the 
irascible part of the soul, or the affections and passions relative to 
pain, it assumes the name of fortitude. And wus far it respects 
private good immediately, yet it also extends its influence to the 
good of others through the connexions of kindred nature and of 
social life. 

But since every man is a member of some civil community, since 
he is linked with the fellows of his own species, and is related to 
every nature superior and divine, and is also a part of universal 
nature; he must always of necessity participate of the good and 
evil of every whole, greater as well as less, to which he belongs; 
and he has an interest in the well-being of every species with 
which he is connected. Virtue therefore, with immediate reference 
to the good of others, to the public good, to the general good of 
mankind, and to universal good, (yet remotely, and by way of con¬ 
sequence, affecting private good,) virtue, we say, as she regulates 
the conduct of man, in order to these ends, has the title given her 
of justice, (universal, or particular in all its various branches,) 
friendship, patriotism, humanity, equity, and piety, with every 
subordinate duty springing out of these. 

But since, in order to effect thoroughly, and fully to accomplish, 
the good of any vital whole, there must be a conspiration and a 
co-operation of all the parts; there ought in every public body to 
be one mind or law presiding over, disposing, and directing all; 
that through all may run one spirit, and that m all one virtue may 
operate. To illustrate this, the idea is presented of a perfect 
commonwealth, and a just model is fi'amed of public laws: and in 
this the nature of virtue is seen most godlike, that is, of herself most 
diffusive and productive of the most good in her making all happy, 
as she is political and legislative. 

Thus all virtue is ojder and proportion, whether in the soul of 
man, or in a civil state; and 8y putting measure into all the man¬ 
ners, and into every action, whether of private or of public life, it 
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produces in them symmetry and beauty for of these proportioned 
measure is the principle. Virtue can do this, because the rule, ac¬ 
cording to whicn the virtuous mind or the will governs, is beauty 
Itself; and the science, through w'hich she governs, is the science 
of that beauty: for truth and beauty concur in one; and wherever 
they are, there also is good found. The love of beauty then is 
notiung different from that first and leading motive in all minds to 
the pursuit of every thing, namely, that motive whence the philoso¬ 
pher sets out in his inqmry after wisdom, the desire of good. Thus 
the perfection of man consists in his similitude to this supreme 
beauty; and in his union with it is found his supreme good. 

The dialogues of Plato, with respect to their subjects, may be 
divided, conformably to this sketch of their design, into the specu- 
lative and the practical, and into such as are of a mixed nature. 
The subjects of these last are either general, which comprehend 
both the others; or differential, which distinguish them. The 
general subjects are either fimdamental, or final: those of the 
fundamental kind are philosophy, and human nature, and the soul 
of man: those of the final kind are love, and beauty, and good. 
The differential subjects regard knowledge, as it stands related to 
practice, in which are considered two questions; one of which is, 
whether virtue is to be taught; the other is, whether error in the 
will depend on error in the judgment. The subjects of the specu¬ 
lative dialogues relate either to words or to things: of the former 
sort are etymology, sophistry, rhetoric, and poetry: of the latter sort 
are science, true being, the principles of mind, and outward na¬ 
ture. The practical subjects relate either to private conduct and 
to the government of the mind over the whole man, or to his duty 
toward others in his several relations, or to the government of a 
civil state and to the public conduct of a whole people. Under 
these three heads the particular subjects practical ranx in order; 
namely, virtue in general, sanctity, temperance, and fortitude; 
justice, friendship, patriotism, and piety; the ruling mind in a civil 
government, the frame and order of a state, and law in general; 
and lastly, those rules of government and of public conduct which 
constitute the civil laws. 

Thus, for the sake of giving the reader a seientific, that is, a 
comprehensive, and at the same time a distinct, view of Plato’s 
writings, it has been attempted to exhibit to him their just and 
natural distinctions; whether he choose to consider them with re¬ 
gard to their inward form or essence, or to their outfrard form or 
appearance, or to their matter or their end, that is, with regard 
to their genius, to their character, to their subicct. and to their 
design. 
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BBIEP NPTICES 

OF SOCRATES AND OF HIS FRIENDS. 


SOCRATES. 

Ail which Socrates possessed was not worth three minae, in 
which he reckons a house he had in the city.' Critobulus often 
prevailed upon him to accompany him to the comedy.® Xantippe, 
his wife, the most ill-tempered of women: he made use of her to 
exercise his philosophy.’ He amused himself by dancing when 
he was fifty years old: his face remarkably ugly, and resembling 
that of the Sileni or satyrs, with large prominent eyes, a short 
flat nose turned up, wide nostrils, great mouth, &c., nick-named 
0 tpovTiartic.* He rarely went out of the walls of Athenswas 
never out of Attica, but w'hen he served in time of war, and once 
to the Isthmian games.* He was seventy years old when he died.' 
He left three sons, the eldest a youth, the two youngest children. 
His intrepid and cheerful behaviour at his trial and death.’ Com¬ 
pared to a torpedo.’ Called Prodicus, the sophist, his master." 
Learns, at near fifty years of age, to play on the lyre of Connus, 
son of Metrobius." His mother, Phmnarete, married Chmredemus, 
and had by him a son named Patrocles." Seldom used to bathe, 
and commonly went barefooted." He could bear great quantities 
of wine without being overpowered by it, but did not choose to 
drink voluntarily." 

I Xenophon, (Economic. »* Id. Eod. * Id. Sympos. * Eod. 
’Plato, Pha!dra8,p.230. *Id. Crito. 'Ibid. ’Plato, Apolog. 
and Phffido; Xenophon, Memorahil. * Plato, Mcnon.p. 80. Plejy 
Menon. p. 96. “ Id. Euthydem. p. 272. “ Id. Euthydem. p. 29<. 

" Plat. Sympos. " Ibid. p. 2\i, 220. 
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THE COMPANIONS OF SOCRATES. 

, CRITOBDLUS. 

A MAN of fortune; his estate was worth above eight talents, 
which in Athens was very considerable. Had served the offices 
of gymnasiarch, choregus, &c., the most expensive of the city. Of 
an amorous disposition; negligent of economy; a lover of dramatic 
spectacles; he married a very young, inexperienced woman, with 
whom he conversed very little he was present at the entertain¬ 
ment given by Callias to Autolycus, Socrates, and others, and at 
that time was newly married. 01. 89, 4. He was remarkable for 
his beauty; his fine panegyric on it: was passionately fond of 
Clinias. Crito, the father of the latter, introduced him to the ac¬ 
quaintance of Socrates, that he might cure him of this passion.'® 

ISCHOMACHUS. 

He was called in Athens, by way of pre-eminence, o raXoc 
KfyaOoci he married a young maid under fifteen years of age, 
whom he educated and instructed himself. His first serious con¬ 
versation with her, related by him to Socrates, on the duties of a 
mistress of a family. The order ani arrangement of his house 
described: his morning exercises, walk to his villa, and ride from 
thence. He was a remarkably good horseman, of a vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and lasting health; was one of the richest men in Athens. 
His instruction ana treatment of his slaves; his knowledge in 
agriculture. His father before him was a great lover of that art." 
He meddled not much in public affairswas believed, while he 
lived, to be worth above seventy talents: but at his death he left 
not twenty, to be divided between his two sons.” 

CALLIAS. 

His genealogy: . . , . Phajnippns 

Callias™ i Aaiou)(Ot. 

Hipponicus 
Callias ” 

I . ^ 

Hipponicus™ 

-- !■ -p I A . 

Callias — Hippareto—Alcibiadcs. 


I * Xenophon, CEeonomic. '• Id. Sympos. " Xenophon, (Economiens. 
, Id. Epd. '• Lysias, Orat. de bonis Aristophanis, 348. “ Uictus 

" AaKKoirXouToe.,Herod, v. Plutarch in Aristide. Scol. in Demosthen. p. 

Victor Celete 01. 54. “ Dictus Ammon. Athenceus, 1. xii. .P™*' 

^ M^ign. Herodoti. “ o AaKKovXourot, uti ct avus. Plut. in Anstidc. 
Mcrodot. vii. Demosth. de Pals. Lcgat. ® Qui ad Delium occubuit, 01. 
c»i !• Thucyd.—Plut. Alcib. Audocides in Alcibiadem. 
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Callias was in love with Autolycus, the son of Lyco, who gained 
the victory (while yet a hoy) in the Pancratium during the greater 
Panathen®a, 01. 89,4, upon which occasion Callias gave an enter- 
tainment to his friends “ at his house in the Piraeeas. He had 
been scholar to the sophists Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicus; was 
very wealthy; and had learned the art of memory from Hippias of 
Elis, at the recommendation of Antisthenes. He wm npolsvoc of 
the Lacedsemonians who came to Athens; was hereditary priest of 
the Eleusinian deities, 6 A?Jo«xoc; was remarkable for his nobility 
and the gracefulness of his person; “ he had two sons, who were 
instructed by Evenus, the Parian sophist; “ he entertained Prota¬ 
goras, Prodicus, and Hippias, and other sophists, their companions, 
in his house, 01. 90,1.® 


NICERATUS. 

He was son to the famous Nicias; was present at the symposium 
of Callias, 01. 89, 4, and then newly mamed. He could repeat by 
heart the whole Iliad and Odyssey, and had been scholar to Stesim- 
brotus and Anaxim,ander. He was very wealthy and somewhat 
covetous; was fond of his vtfe, and beloved by her;® was scholar 
to Damon, the famous musician, who had been recommended to 
his father by Socrates;® and finally, he was put to death by order 
of the Thirty, with his uncle Eucrates.” 

ANTISTHENES. 

He was extremely poor, but with a contempt of wealth; was 
present in the symiiosium of Callias, where he proved that riches 
and poverty are in the mind alone, and not in externals. Hi^way 
of life was easy and contented: he passed whole days in the com¬ 
pany of Socrates, who taught him (he says) to be mentally rich, 
lie was much beloved in the city, and his scholars were esteemed 
by the public. He recommended Prodicus and Hippias the Elean 
to Callias;” bore great allection to Socrates, and was present at 
his death.” 


CH£REFH0N. 

A man of warmth and eagerness of temper; ” he was a friend to 
the liberties c»f the pedple; he fled to and returned with Thrasy- 
bulus; he died before Socrates’s trial, for he is mentioned in Socra¬ 
tes’s Aiwlogy, as then dead, and in the Gorgias, as then living: 

» 

* Xenophon, Bjinposium; Athenaeus, y. p. 216. ” Ibid. 

=• Plato, Apolog. Plato, Protagoras. “ Xenophon, Sympos. 

** Plato in Lacnetc. * Xenophon, Gr. Hist. ii. Andocides de Mysteriis. 
Xenophon, Sympos. “ Plato, Phsed. ” Vid. Charmidem, p. 153. 
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his death must therefore have happened between 01, 93, 4, and 
01. 95, 1. He consulted the Delphian oracle to know if any man 
were wiser than Socrates. His brother, Chmrecrates, survived 
him." 


EPIOENES. 

He was the son of Antipho of Cephisiaand was present at the 
death of Socrates.” 


APOLLODOHUS. 

He was brother to Aiantodorus i" was a man of small abilities, 
but of an excellent heart, and remarkable for the affection he bore 
to Socrates;” he was present in the prison at the time of his 
death.® He Hved at Phalerus, of which ArjuoQ he was; was but 
a boy when Socrates was fifty-three years old, and must therefore 
have been tinder thirty-seven at the time of Socrates s death. He 
was called Mawicof from the w'armth of his temper. 

pha;do. 

He was an Elean. See his account of Socrates’s last moments." 


SIMMIAS. 


He was a Theban, and a young man at the time of Socrates s 

death (as was Cebes), at which they were both present. He haU 
received some tincture of the Pythagorean doctrines from Plulola,m 
of Crotona; and was inquisitive and curious in the search ot trutn, 
far above all prejudice and credulity.® 


CEBES. 

He was a Theban. (Vid. Simmiam.) 


HERMOOENES. 

He was a man of piety,and believed in divination.' He was 
present in Callias’s synii)Osiuin; was a person of grea ■ h 
mild, affivble, and soberly cheerful: ^ not nch, and ma 
words;" was son to Hipponicus and brother to Callias. 
present at the death of Socrates." 

” Apol. Socrat. ” Plato, Apol. “Ptnodo 
” Phaido. ” Id. « Plato, Sympos. j'ins ' “Plato, 

Ph®do. *> Xenoph. Sympos. " Had- P- 391 and 408. 

Cratylus. “ Plato, Phedo. 

2 E 2 
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CHARMIDES. 

He had a considerable estate in lands befote the Peloponnesian 
war, which he thence entirely lost, and was reduced to great 
poverty. He was present at the symposium of Callias, where he 
discoursed on the advantages and pleasures of being poor. He ran 
at the stadium, at Nemea, contrary to Socrates’s advice." He was 
of extreme beauty when a youth.® 

mSCHYLUS. 

He was of Phlius, and was introduced by Antisthenes to Socrates. 


CRITO. 

He was father to Critobulusi was of Alopecae, and about the 
same age with Socrates.® He made the proposal to contrive the 
escape of Socrates out of prison, and to send him into Thessaly 5 “ he 
attended him daily in his confinement, and at the time of his death j 
he received his last orders; he closed his eyes, and took care of his 
toeral." 

« Plato, Theages. ® Plato, Charmul. « Plato, Apolog. 

“Id. Crito. “ Id. Phsedo. 



PH^DKIIS. 


This is supposed to be the first dialogue which Plato wrote, 
according to Diogcn. Laert. iii. 38 . Dionysius Halicarnassus (ii. 
270, ed. Hudson) calls it one of his most celebrated discourses; 
and fi'om it he produces examples both of the beauty !vnd of the 
blemishes of Plato’s style, which is all purity, all grace, and per¬ 
spicuity; and he remarks that he sometimes rises to a true sub¬ 
limity, and sometimes falls into an ungraceful redundancy of words 
and of ill-suited figures, ungraceful and obscure. 

There is a good analysis of the Phiedrus by the Abbe Sallier, 
wherein he shows its true subject and intention. It is upon elo¬ 
quence, and is designed to demonstrate, that no writer, whether 
legislator, orator, historian, or poet, can do any thing excellent 
. without a foundation of philosophy. The title prefixed to it, “ On 
the Beautiful,” cannot be genuine. It has no other relation to it, 
than that beauty is accidentally the theme of Socrates’s second little 
oration, which is contained in this dialogue; not that it is, directly, 
even the subject of that, for the tendency of it is to prove, that a 
person ought to gratify rather the party who loves, than the one 
who does not, as the two preceding orations were to show the con¬ 
trary. These are what Diogenes Laertius calls questions of a juve¬ 
nile kind, though he may mean it of the whole dialogue, which is 
something juvenile and full of vanity, and such, Dionysius very 
justly says, was the character of Plato. 

The Socratic dialogues are a kind of drama, wherein the time, 
the place, and the characters are almost as exactly marked as in a 
trae theatrical representation. Phsedrus here is a young man par¬ 
ticularly sensible to eloquence and to fine writing, and thence a 
follower and an admirer of the famous Lysias, whose reputation 
was then at its height in Athens. He had been sitting the greatest 
part of the morning at the house of Epicrates,near the Olympium, 
to hear Lysias recite a discourse; ani having procured a copy of 
ih is meditating i^n it with pleasure, as he walks without the 
city walls, where Socrates meets him. To avoid the heat of the 
day they retire to the shade of ai\ ancient plane-tree, that over¬ 
shadows a fane of Achelous and the Nymphs on the banks of a 
n^let, which discharges itself at^ little distance info the Ilyssus. 
The spot lay less than a quarter of a mile above the bridge, which 
led over the river to the temple of Diana Agrma. Here they 
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pursue their conversation during the hours of noon, till the sun 
grows lower and the heat becomes more mild. 

We may nearly fix the year when this conversation is supposed 
to have hapijened. Lysias was now at Athens j he arrived there 
from Thurii in Italy in the forty-seventh year of his age, 01. 92, 
_1. Euripides is also mentioned as still in the city; he left it to go 
into Macedonia, OL 92, 4, and, consequently, it must have hap¬ 
pened in some year of that Olympiad, probably the 2nd or 3rd, 
and Plato must have written it in less than ten years afterwards, 
for his Lysis was written before the death of Socrates, which was 
01. 95,1, but the Phjedrus was still earlier, being his first eom- 
position; so he was between twenty and twenty-nine years of age. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 231, § 12. In my request.] What he desired, will appear but too 
plainly in the course of these little orations, and must appear a most 
strange subject of conversation for Socrates, to all who are unacquainted 
with the manners of Greece. The President de Montesquieu has 
observed, but too justly, on the nature of their love and gallantry. Esprit 
des Loix, v. 1. See also Xenoph. (Economic and Symposium; and the 
Symposium of Plato; see also de Legib. i. 636. 

P. 231, § 13. The law.] There were, indeed, laws of great severity 
in Athens against this vice; biU who should put them in force in such 
general and shocking depravity ? 

P. 235. Nothing from myself. Flapd yt Ifiavrov oiUv.'] It is ob¬ 
servable, that Socrates, whenever he would discourse affirmatively on 
any subject, or when he thought proper to raise and adorn his style, does 
it not in his own person, but assumes the character of another, Thus, 
for instance, hq relates the beautiful fable between Virtue and Pleasure 
after Prodicus; he treats of the miseries of human life in the words of 
the same sophist; he describes the state of souls after death from the 
information of Gobryas, one of the Magi; he makes a panegyric on 
wine in the style of Gorgias; and here he does not venture to display his 
eloquence, till the Nymphs and the Muses have inspired him. This is 
consistent with that character of simplicity and of humility which he 
assumed. 

P. 241. 'OarfaKov /jtroxsonSvroc.] A proverb, taken from a game in 
use among children, called ‘OarpaKivla, described by Jul. Pollux, ix. 
154, and by Eustathius. They were divided into two parties, which fled 
or pursued cacl} other alternately, as the chance of a piece of broken 
potsherd, thrown up int6 the air, determined it: the boy who threw it 
cried out Ni{ ^ 'Hpepa; if the black (or pitched) side came uppermost, 
his party ran away, and the other gave them chase; if the white one, the 
others ran, and they pursued thim. Hence 'Oarpdtov Tlepiarpop) was 
used to describe a total reverse of fortune. Erasmus, in his Adagia, has 
not explained it well. ' 

P. 257. A pleasant bend.] Erasmus explains it in his Adagia, 
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as though in a part of a river, where there was a long anti 
dangerous winding, the sailors used this piece of flattery by way of pro¬ 
pitiating the Nile; but tliis does not fully clear up the passage here. 
That this proverb was so used may appear from the words of Athcnieus, 
xii. 516, Tov rdirov itaXoSn FwaiKW dywa, vXvkvv dyKuva: “ they 
call the place of the women’s contest ‘ pleasant bend; ’ ” which last may 
mean, a specious term to cover their ignominy. Casaubon does not 
explain it; here it seems applied to such as speak one thing and mean 
another. 

P. 259,} 90. Falling asleep.] The Greeks usually slept at noon in 
summer, as it is still the custom in Italy and Spain, and in other hot 
countries. 

P. 259, {91. nm’ywv.] The tettix, in Latin “ cicada,” is an animal 
with wings, the size of a man’s thumb, of a dark brown colour, which 
sits on the trees and sings, that is, makes a noise tike a cricket; but much 
more shrill, and without any intervals, which grows louder as the sun 
grows hotter. Some supposed it to live on tlie air, others, on dew only. 
It does in reality live on the exudations of plants, having a proboscis, like 
flies, to feed with; but is capable of living a long time, like many of the 
insect race, without any nourishment at all. The tcltigometra, which is 
this creature in its intermediate state between a worm and a fly, was 
esteemed a delicacy to eat by the Greeks. 

P. 261. The Eleatic Palamcdcs.] Quintilian, iii. 1—10, informs 
us, that the person here meant is Alcidamas of Elea. Diogen. Laert. 
ix. 25, takes it to be meant of Zeno Elcates, who is looked upon as the 
inventor of disputation and of logic, and who was at Athens when So¬ 
crates was not above eight years old, that is, above fifty years earlier 
than the time of this dialogue; but his contemporary Empedocles was 
the first who cultivated rhetoric as an art, and taught it to Gorgias, who 
published a book on that subject. 

P. 270. No5 n xai dmae.] He (i. e. Anaxagoras) attributed the dis¬ 
position of the universe to an intelligent cause, or mind, whence he him¬ 
self was called Noef. He was nearly of the same age with Pericles, and 
came to Athens 01.75,1, where he passed about thirty years. 

P. 275. This discourse of Thamus (or Jupiter Ammon) on the 
uses and inconveniences of letters is excellent; and he gives a lively 
image of a great scholar, that is, of one who searches for wisdom in books 
alone. 



LYSIS. 


There is no circumstance in this dialogue to inform us when 
it happened; but it is certain that Plato wrote it when he was 
yet a young man, before 01. 95, 1, for Socrates heard it read. 
The scene of it is in a Palsestra, then newly built, a little with¬ 
out the walls of Athens, near the fountain of Panops, between 
the Academia and the Lycceum. The interlocutors are, Socrates; 
Hippothales and Ctesippus, two young men of Athens; Lysis, a 
boy of noble birth and fortune, beloved by Hippothales; and 
Menexenus, also a boy, and cousin to Ctesippus, and friend to 
Lysis. The characters are, as usual, elegantly drawn; but what 
is the end or meaning of the whole dialogue, I do not pretend 
to say. It turns upon the nature and definition of friendship. 
Socrates starts a hundred notions about it, and confutes them 
all himself; nothing is determined, the dialogue is interrupted, and 
there is an end. Perhaps a second dialogue was designed on the 
same subject and never executed. As to all the mysteries which 
Serranus has discovered in it, they are mere dreams of his own. 

The first part of this dialogue is of that kind called WauvnKos, 
“ Obstetrical,” and the second part, Iljipaffrwoc, “ Tentative.” 

N.B. The discourse with Menexenus is intended to correct a 
boy of a bolder and more forward nature than Lysis, by showing 
him that he knows nothing j and leaves him in the opinion of his 
own ignorance. The second title of the dialogue is a false or an 
incorrect one, for friendship is only by accident a part of it. The 
intent of the whole seems to be, to show in what manner we should 
converse with young people according to their difierent dispositions. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 204—211. Thus far the dialogue is very easy and elegant, par¬ 
ticularly the short conversation with Lysis, which is an example how 
children of fortune and family ought to be treated, in order to correct 
that arrogance which those advantages are apt to inspire, and to win 
them gradually to reflection and good sense. 

P. 206. The Hermsea.] A festival celebrated in all the places of 
education for boys. We see here how little the severe laws of Solon on 
this head were observed, which particularly forbade grown persons to be 
admitted on that occasion, as we learn from .Eschin. in Timarch. 
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P 211. 'Oprwya.l The passion of the Athenians for fighting quails and 
same-cocks is well known. See Plutarch in Alcibiade. 

* P 214. The wisest.] Empedocles, perhaps, who ascribed the first 
formation of things to this friendship,'AXhors /lev ^uXorijn avvifxoiuv 
ftc tv avavra, &c. as stated in Diogen. Lacrt. viii. 76, or Anaxagoras, 
who taught that the Universe was made up of small bodies consisting of 
similar particles, as we learn from Diogen. Laert. ii. 8. 

P. 219. After drinking hemlock.] A quantity of wine, drunk after 
the cicuta, “ hemlock,” was believed to prevent its mortal effects. 

P. 223. It was late.] It was a law of Solon, that school-rooms were 
to be closed before sunset. 


ALCIBIADES I. 


The title expressing the subject of this dialogue (like that of 
Lysis) is WTong.^ Dacier rightly observes, that the titles are com- 
3 Sng to the pur^e, but he te strangely mistaken in 
S, they L of molenTinvention, and that Diogenes Laertu« 
mL! no mention of them. That author actually menUoiis them 
all, and from his account they appear to be more 
Thrasyllus, who lived probably under Augustus and Tibenus, and 
who seemingly took them to be all of Plato s own , 

The true subject certainly is, to demonstrate the “eccf ty of 
knowing one’s self, and that, without this foundahon, all other 
acquisitions in science are not only iweless, but , . 

The time of this dialogue is towards he end of Alcibudes niM 
teenth year, which (as Dodwell reckons) is 01. 87,1. Socrates was 
then about thirty-nine years old. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 106. To mount the platform.] Boys when they had ™ 

the Ac^aefa, “Scrutiny,” before the 
the court of Heliffia, see Lysias ui Diogciton.p. ^ 

Vesp. 576; and Antiphont. de cade Choreutai, p. 

were enrelled among the h-vc been at 

nndertaking all Aunvpvuu, Public DuUes, seem assembly 

liberty, at this time of the republic, to vote ^d f^rrec^t 

of the people. Therefore, Potter fArchamlog. i. ) thirty 

when he affirms that they could f 

years of age. They could not mdeld be chosen mto the sena 

that age. 
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P. 106. rpdjii/taro icai nfiapi'^Hv.] The usual education of the Athenian 
children from seven years old to fifteen. See ilschines de Axioco, p, 94, 
ed. LcClerc, and Aristoph. in Nubibus, vs. 961. 

P. 122, ^ 37. There is a care to not one of the Athenians.] Of old the 
court of Areopagus were inspectors of the education of youth. The 
members of it divided tliat care among them, and each of them in his 
province took note of such fathers as gave not their children an education 
suitable to their fortune and way of life, as Isocrates shows at large in 
his beautiful Areopagilic oration. At what time their vigilance on this 
head began to decline, I cannot fix; but it was probably towards the be¬ 
ginning of the administration of Pericles, wheh the authority of that vener¬ 
able body was lessened and restrained by Ephialtes, that is, before 01. 
80,1; yet I find the form of the thing still continued, though not the 
force of it: forilschines, in Axioch. p. 367, J 8, speaking of the discipline 
young men were subject to, from about the age of eighteen to twenty, 
says Oiat “The whole period of youth is under Moderators, and the se¬ 
lection of those who are placed over yoiitlis by the council of the Are¬ 
opagus. The “ Sophronista ” here mentioned, are distinct from the 
Areopagites; being the name of a magistracy described in Etyraolog. 
Magn. in Stufpomrai, as certain officers, chosen by votes, ten in number, 
one for each ward, who have the care over the temperate conduct of 
youths. 

P. 122, 1 39. Already for many generations.] We are not told, I be¬ 
lieve, by any other writer, that the use of money was so early introduced 
into Lacedicmon; but there is a passage of Posidonius in Athenaus, vi. 
233, that throws light on tho subject. Plutarch says, that money was 
not even allowed for the uses of the state, till after the siege of Athens 
and its surrender to Lysander, when that point was carried after a great 
struggle; although, at the same time, it was made capital to apply it to 
private occasions. This happened twenty-seven years after the 4te of 
this dialogue. 



ALCIBIADES 11. 


Tins is a continuation of the same subject; for what is said on 
prayer is rather accidental, and only introductory to the main pur¬ 
pose of the dialogue. It is nothing inferior in elegance to the 
former. Some have attributed it to Xenophon, but it is un¬ 
doubtedly Plato’s, and designed as a second part to the former. 

I could be glad if it were as easy to fix the time of it, as Dacier 
would persuade us, who Iwldly fixes it 01.93,1, but there are facts 
alluded to in it, that will neither be reconciled to that date, nor 
indeed to one another; and besides, it is better to allow Plato to be 
guilty of these inaccuracies in chronology, than of those impro¬ 
prieties of character which must be the consequences of Dacicr’s 
supposition. It is plain that Socrates continues, as in the preceding 
discourse, to treat Alcibiades with a certain gentle superiority of 
understanding, and that he prescribes to, and instructs him in, a 
manner extremely proper to form the mind of a youth just enter¬ 
ing into the worlA but ill-bred and impertinent to a man of forty 
years of age, who had passed through the highest dignities of the 
state and through the most extriiordinary reverses of fortune. Plato 
himself may convince us of this, by what he makes Socrates say in 
the first Alcibiades, p. 127, § 48: “ But now you ought to take 
courage. For if you had perceived that you were sulfering so at 
the age of fifty, it would have been difficult to take care of yourself. 
But now you are at the very time of life, when it is meet for you to 
perceive it” 

The principal difficulties are that he speaks of Pericles as yet 
living, who died 01.87,4, and of the murder of Archelaus king of 
Maeedon as a fact then recent, which did not happen till 01. %, 1, 
the same year with Socrates’s death, and near five years after that 
of Alcibiades. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 141. To ■raiJiica.l Craterus conspired with Hellenocrates and De- 
camnichus to murder tW prince, (Archelaus of Macedonw,) as he was 
bunting. Aristotle calls him Crataeus, and gives a fuller account of this 
conspiracy than any other author. Aristot. Politic, v. 10. Archelaus 
had promised him one of his daughters in marriage, for he had two, but 
gave one to the king of Elimea and the other to his own son Amyntas. 
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Hellenocrates was a Larisseesn who had likewise been subservient to the 
king’s pleasures. 

P. 148. Sacrifices the most numerous.] The Athenians were re¬ 
markably sumptuous in their temples and public worship, beyond any 
other people. Two months in the year were taken up entirely in these 
solemnities. Sec Schol. on Aristoph. in Vesp. vs. 655, and Xenoph. Rep. 
Athen. p. 699. 

P. 150. It is he of whose care you are the object.] Socrates may 
either mean the Divinity hero, as in the former dialogue, Alcibiad. I. p. 
122, § 37; for it was the character of Socrates to assume nothing to him¬ 
self, but all to the demon, who directed him, whom he calls his,’E)rirpo- 
rros, “ Guardianor Socrates may here mean himself, as I rather think. 
Some Christian writers indeed would give a very extraordinary turn to 
this part of the dialogue, as though Plato meant to prove the necessity of 
a Revelation. But I can see no such mysteries in it. Socrates has 
proved that we are neither fit to deal with mankind, till we know tliem 
by knowing ourselves; nor to address ourselves to the Divine power, till 
wo know enough of his nature to know what we owe him: what that 
nature is, he defers examining till another opportunity, which is done to 
raise the curiosity and impatience of the young Alcibiades, and to avoid 
that prolixity, into which a disquisition so important would We naturally 
led him. 


THEAGES. 


Demodoctjs of Anagyrus, an old Athenian who had passed with 
reputation through the highest offices of the state, and now, after 
the manner of nis ancestors, lived chiefly on his- lands in the 
country, employed in agriculture and rustie amusements, brings 
with him to Athens his son Theages, a youth impatient to improve 
himself in the arts then in vogue, and to shine among his compani- 
ons_ who studied eloc^uence,' and practised politics, as soon as ever 
their age would permit them to appear in the popular assemblies. 

Socrates, at the father’s desire, enters into conversation with 
the young man, and decoys him by httle and little into a confession 
that he wanted to be a great man, and to ^vem his fellow citizens. 

■ ArUtopbanes ridicules in many places this turn of the age in which he 
lived. Reading, and the knowledge of the Belles Lettres, having more 
mnerally diffused itself through the body of the people, than it had done 
hitherto, had an ill effect on the manners of a nation naturally vain and 
lively. Every one had a smattering of eloquence and of reasoning, and 
every one would make a figure and govern; but no one would be governed; 
the authority of age and of virtue was lost and overborne, and wit and a 
fluency of words supplied the place of experience and of common sense. 
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After diverting himself with the na'ivete of Theages, he proposes 
ironieally several sophists of reputation, and severd famous states¬ 
men, who were fit to instruct him in this grand art: but as it does 
not appear that the disciples of those sophists, or even the sons of 
those statesmen, have been much the better for their lessons, both 
Demodocus and Theages entreat and insist that Socrates himself 
would admit him to his company and favour him with his instruc¬ 
tions. The philosopher very gravely tells them stories of his demon, 
without whose permission he undertakes nothing, and upon whom 
it entirely depends, whether his conversation shall be of any use, 
or not, to his flienii; but at last he acquiesces, if Theages cares to 
make the experiment. 

The scene of the dialoMe is in the portico, described by Pausa- 
niiis, i. 3, of Jupiter the Deliverer, in the Ceramicus, the principal 
street of Athens; and the time 01.92, 3-4, during the expedition of 
Thrasyllus, in which he was defeated at flphesus by the Persians 
and other allies of Sparta. Socrates was then sixty years old. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 125. Callicrct^.] The poem of Anacreon on Calliercl^ the daughter 
of Cyano, is now lost. Dacier seriously imagines that she was a female 
politician, like Aspasia. But it is more agreeable to Anacreon’s gallantry, 
that we should suppose the seat of tyranny was only in her face. 

P. 129. KXttrdftaxov ipeaOai.] This assassination of Nicias, the son 
of Heroscamander, by Philemon and Timarchus, and the condemnation 
of the latter with Euathlus, who had given him shelter, is not recounted 
in any other author. 


EUTHYPHRO. 

SocR,VTES,' about the time that an accusation had been preferred 
against him for impiety in the court of the BaoiXiif,* second Archon, 

‘ 01.95,1. 

’ Impeachments for murder were laid in the court of the Bao-iXeit, but 
not tried till four months after in the court of Areopaaus, where the 
BaffiXeJs had himself a vote. The caiile was judged in the ojion air, for 
au such as were (o/iopofioi) under the same roof vnth the defendant were 
thought to partake of his guilt. The accuser gave him immediate notice 
not to approach the forum, the assembly, the temples, or the public games, 
and m that state he continued, till he was acquitted of the enme. See 
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called “ king,” meets while he is walking in the portico, where that 
magistrate used to sit in judgment, with Euthyphro, a person 
deeply versed in the knowledge of religious affairs, as sacrifices, 
oracles, divinations, and such matters, and full of that grave kind 
of arrogance which these mysterious sciences use to inspire. His 
father, having an estate in the isle of Naxus, had employed among 
his own slaves a poor Athenian who worked for hire. This man, 
having drunk too much, had quarrelled with and actually murdered 
one of the slaves. Upon which, the father of Euthyphro appre¬ 
hended and threw him into a jail, till the EJijyijraJ,' Interpreters, 
had been consulted, in order to know what should be done. The 
man, not having been taken mueh care of, died in his confinement; 
upon which Euthyphro determines to lodge an indictment against 
his own father for murder. Socrates, surprised at the novelty of 
such an accusation, inquires into the sentiments of Euthyphro with 
regard to piety and the serviee of the gods, by way of informing 
himself on that subject against the time of his trial, and by frequent 
questions, entangling him in his own concessions, and forcing him 
to shift from one principle and definition to another, soon lays 
open his ignorance, and shows that all his ideas of religion were 
founded on childish fiibles and on arbitrary forms and institutions. 

The intention of the dialogue seems to be, to expose the vulgar 
notions of piety, founded on traditions unworthy of the Divinity, 
and employed in propitiating him by puerile inventions and by the 
vain ceremonies of external worship, without regard to justice and 
to those plain duties of society, which alone can render us truly 
worthy of the Deity. 


THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 


Plato was himself present at the trial of Socrates, being then 
about twenty-nine years of age; and he was one of those who 
offered to speak in his defence, though the court would not suffer 
him to proceed, and to be bound as a surety for the payment of his 
tine: yet we are not to imagine, that this oration was the real de- 

Antipho Orat. dc cicdc Hcrodis, and de cade Chorcutas. Informations 
might also (ns it seems) be laid'in the court of Hclitea before the Thes- 
mothetffi. 

' The ’EEnyoTal at Athens, likd the Pontifiecs at Borne, were applied 
to, when any prodigy had happened, or any violent death, to settle the rites 
of expiation, or to propitiate the manes of the dead. 
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fence which Socrates made. Dionysius Halicarnassus says, thivt 
it “ never saw even the door of the Jud^ment-Hall, nor of the Agora, 
hut was written with some other desimand what that dcsigh 
was, he explains himself by saying, mat, under the cover of an 
apology, it is a delicate satire on the Athenians, a panegyric on 
Socrates, and a pattern and character of the true philosopher. 
Nevertheless, it is founded on truth; it represents the true spirit 
and disposition of Socrates, and many of the topics used in it are 
agreeable to those which we find in Xenophon, and which were 
doubtless used by Socrates himself; as where he mentions his 
demon, and the reasons he had for preferring death to life, his 
account of the oracle given to Chterepho, and the remarkable 
allusion to Palamcdes, &c., the ground-work is manifestly the same 
though the expressions are different. In one tiling only they seem 
directly to contradict each other: Xenophon says, he neither 
offered himself any thing in mitigation of his punishment, nor 
would suffer his friends to do so, looking upon this as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of some guilt. If the word in the text, luror/iiaoOai, means 
that he would not submit to ask for a change of his sentence into 
banishment, or perpetual imprisonment, so far it is agreeable to 
Plato, p. 37; but if it means, that he would not suffer any mulct 
himself, nor permit his friends to mention it, we see the con¬ 
trary, p. 38, where he fines himself one mina, all he was worth, 
and where his friends Crito, Critobulus, Plato, and Apollodorus, 
offer thirty minm, (£96 17«. (id.,) which was, I suppose, all they 
coidd raise, to save him. Now this being a fact, at tn,at time easily 
proved or disproved, I am of opinion that Plato never would have 
inserted into his discourse a manifest falsity, and, therefore, we are 
to take Xenophon’s words in that restrained sense which I have 
mentioned. 

Potter says, that from the nature of the crime 'Aae^ia, “Impiety,” 
it is evident that the trial was before the court of Areopagus. But 
I take the contrary to be evident from the style both here and in 
Xenophon. He always addresses his judges by the nameof “AvVf' 
“ Men,” or'Avfprc ’ABt/pam, “Men of Athenswhereas the form of 
•speaking either to the Areopagites or to the senate of Five Hun¬ 
dred was constantly iJ BavX^, “ Oh! thou the Council: ” and in the 
courts of justice,'A airaorai, “Jurymen,” or sometimes'Ay^ptf 
'AOijvaioi, “ Men of Athens,” or'AvJptt, “ Men,” alone: he therefore 
was judged in some of these courts. 


NOTES OJ THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 32. 'E/3ov\evffa ll.] Socrates wop in the senate of Five Hun¬ 
dred, 01. 93, 3, being then sixty-five years of age. The Prytanes pre- 
yded in the assemblies of the people, were seated In the place of honour, 
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and attended by the To£drae, who, by their orders, seized any persons 
who made a disturbance; they introduced ambassadors, gave liberty of 
speaking to the orators, and of voting to the people; and (as it appears) 
any one of them could put a negative on their proceedings, since Socrates 
alone, at the trial of the Srparijyof, insisted, that the question was contrary 
to law, and would not suffer it to be put to the assembly. 

P. 34. One still a youth, and two young children.] Socrates had 
three sons, (says Diogen. Laert. ii.' 26,) Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and 
Menexenus, the first by Xanthippe, the two others (as it is said) by Myrto, 
grand-daughter to the famous Aristides. Some say he married the latter 
first; but that is impossible, because he had Lamprocles, his eldest son, 
by Xanthippe; and she certainly survived him; therefore, if Myrto were 
his wife, he must have had two wives together. This is indeed aflirmed 
in a treatise on nobility ascribed to Aristotle, and by Aristoxenus and 
Callisthenes his scholars, as well as by Demetrius Phalcreus, and others. 
It is a very extraordinary thing, that such men should be deceived in a 
fact which happened so near their own time; yet Pantetius, in his Life of 
Socrates, expressly refuted this story: and it is sure, that neither Xeno¬ 
phon, nor Plato, nor any other of his contemporaries, mentions any wife 
Wt Xanthippe. 


PHiEDO. 

This famous dialogue was supposed by Panmtius, in Antholog. 
Gr. i. 44, the Stoic, a great admirer of Plato, not to be genuine, or 
at least interpolated, rather, as it seems, from his own persuasion 
of the soul’s mortality, than from any thing in the piece itself unlike 
the manner or the tenets of the philosopher, to whom it has always 
been ascribed. ■ The whole course of antiquity has regarded it 
as one of his principal works; and what seems decisive, Aristotle 
himself cites it as a work of his master. 

The historical part of it is admirable, and, though written and 
disposed with all tne art and management of the best tragic writer, 
for the slightest circumstance in it wants not its force and meaning, 
it exhibits notjiing to the eye but the noble simplicity of natme. 
Every intelligent reader will feel what those who were eye-wit¬ 
nesses are s4id to have felt, namely, “a certain dnusual mixture 
compounded of pleasure and pain simultaneously.” The inno¬ 
cence, the humanity, the cheerfulness, and the unaffected intre¬ 
pidity of Socrates, will draw some tears from him, as it did many 
from them, as for the loss of a father; and will, at the same time, 
better than any arraments, show him a soul, which, if it were not 
so, at least deserved to be immortaL 
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The reasoning part is far inferior, sometimes weak, sometimes 
false, too obscure, too abstracted, to convince us of any thing; yet 
with a mixture of good sense and with many fine observations. 
The fabulous account of a fiiture state is too particular and too 
fantastic an invention for Socrates to dwell upon at such a time, 
and has less decorum and propriety in it than the other parts of 
the dialogue. 

Socrates attempts in this dialogue to prove that true philosophy 
is but a continual preparation for death; its daily study and 
practice being to wean and separate the body from the soul, whose 
pursuit of tmm is perpetually stopped and impeded by the numerous 
avocations, the little pleasures, pains, and necessities of its com¬ 
panion. That, as death is but a transition from its opposite, life, (in 
the same manner as heat is from cold, weakness from strength, 
and all things, both in the natural and in the moral world, from 
their contraries,) so life is only a transition from death; whence he 
would infer the probability of a metempsychosis. That, such pro¬ 
positions, as every one assents to at first, being self-evident, and 
no one giving any account how such parts of knowledge, on which 
the rest are founded, were originally conveyed to our mind, there 
must have been a pre-existent state, in which the soul was ac¬ 
quainted with these truths, which she recollects and assents to on 
their recurring to her in this life. That, iis truth is eternal and 
immutable, and not visible to our senses, but to the soul alone; and 
as the empire, which she exercises over the body, bears a resemblance 
to the power of the Divinity, it is probable that .she, like her object, 
is everlasting and unchangeable, and, like the office she beam, 
something divine. That, it cannot be, ^ some have thought, 
merely a harmony resulting from a disposition of parts in the body, 
since it directs, commands, and restrains the functions of that very 
body. That, the soul, being the cause of life to the body, can never 
itself be susceptible of death; and that, there will be a state of 
rewards and punishments, the scene of which he takes pains in 
describing, though he concludes, that no man can tell exactly 
where or what it shall be. . . v, 

Dacier’s superstition and folly are so great in his notes on the 
Phrndo, that they are not w'orth dwelling upon. 
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THE EIVALS. 


The scene lies in the school of Dionysius the grammarian, who 
was Plato’s own master. The design is to show, that philosophy 
consists not in ostentation, nor in that insight (which the sophists 
affected) into a variety of the inferior parte of science, but in the 
knowledge of one’s self, and in a sagacity in discovering the 
characters and dispositions of mankind, and of correcting and of 
modelling their minds to their own advantage. 

The dialogue is excellent, but too short for such a subject. The 
interlocutors are not name#, nor is there any mark of the time 
when it happened. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 1.35. The price of a slave skilled in carpenter’s work, was five or 
six minm, about £19 7s. 6rf.; of an architect, 10,000 drachmas, i. e. above 
£322 17s. 


LACHES. 


The persons in this dialogue are men of distinguished rank and 
figure in the state of Athens. 

1. Lysimachus, son to the famous Aristides, sumamed The Just. 

2. Melesias, son to that Thucydides who was the great rival of 
Pericles in the administration. 

3. Nicias, so often the general in the Peloponnesian war, cele¬ 
brated for his goodness, for his conduct, and for his success, till the 
fatal expedition to Syracuse, in which he perished. 

4. Laches, son of Melanopus of the district Jlxone, and tribe 
Cccropis, commander of the fleet sent to the assistance of the 
Leontmes in Sicily, 01.88,2, in which expedition he defeated the 
Locrians, reduced Messene, Mylte, and other places, and after to 
recall seems to have been prosecuted by Cleon for corruption in 
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this very year; whence it appears, that he was in the battle of 
Delium. 


5. Thucydides, son to Melesias. J _ , 

6 . Aristides, son to. Ljrsimachus. \ Two youth, under twenty year, ot age. 

7. Socrates, then in his forty-seventh year. 

The two first of these persons, being then very ancient, and pro¬ 
bably about seventy years of age, and sensible of that defect in 
their own education, which had caused them to lead their lives in 


an obscurity unworthy the sons of such renowned fathers, were 
the more solicitous on account of their own sons, who were now 


almost of an age to enter into the world. They therefore invite 
Nicias and Laches, men of distinguished abilities and bravery, but 
some years younger than themselves, to a conference on that 
subject; and after having been spectators together of the feats of 
arms exhibited by Stesilaus, a professed master in the. exercise of 
all weapons, they enter into conversation. Socrates, who happened 
to be present, is introduced by Laches to Lysimachus, a,s a person 
worthy to bear a part in their consultation. The first question is 
occasioned by the spectacle wliich they had just beheld, namely, 
“ whether the management of arms be an exercise fit to be learned 
by young men of quality ? ’’ Nicias is desired first to deliver his 
opinion, which is, that it may give grace and agility to their 
persons, and courage and confidence to their minds; that it may 
mahe them more terrible to their enemies in battle, and more 


useful to their friends; and at the same time may inspire them 
with a laudable ambition to attain the higher and more noble parts 
of military knowledge. Laches has a direct contrary opinion of it: 
he argues from his own experience, that he never knew a man, who 
valued himself upon this art, that had distinguished himself in the 
war; that the Lacedsemonians, who valued and cultivated military 
discipline beyond all others, gave no encouragement to these 
masters of defence; that, to excel in it, only served to make a 
coward more assuming and impudent, and to expose a brave man 
to envy and calumny, by making any little failing or oversight 
more conspicuous in him. 

Socrates is then prevailed upon to decide the difference, who 
artfully turns the question of much greater importance for a young 
man of spirit to know, namely, “ what is valour, and how it is 
distinguished from a brutal and unmeaning fierceness.” By inter¬ 
rogating Laches and Nicias, he shows, that such as had the highest 
reputation for courage in practice, were often very deficient in the 
theory; and yet none can communicate a virtue he possesses, 
without he has himself a clear idea of it He proves, that valour 
must have good sense for its basis; that it consists in the know¬ 
ledge of TOat is and what is not to be feared; and that con¬ 
sequently, we must first distinguislf between real good and eYl> 
mid that it is closely connected with the other virtues, namely, 
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tatice, temperance, and piety, nor can it ever subsist mthout them. 
The scope of this fine malogue is to show, that philosophy is the 
school of true bravery. 

The time of this dialogue is not long after the defeat of the 
Athenians at Delium, 01. 89, 1, in which action Socrates had be¬ 
haved with great spirit, and thence recommended himself to the 
iWen^hip of Laches. 


HIPPARCHUS. 

The intention of the dialogue is to show, that all mankind in 
their actions equally tend to some imagined good, but are commonly 
mistaken in the nature of it; and that nothing can properly he 
called giiin which, when attained, is not a real good. 

The time of the dialogue is no where marked. 


PHILEBUS. 


This dialogue is too remarkable to be passed over slightly: wc 
shall therefore annex the principal heads of it. The question is. 
“ What is the supreme good of mankind ? ” and, “ whether pleasure 
or wisdom have me better pretension to it ? ” 

The persona are, Protarchus, the son of Callias, who supports the 
cause of pleasure, and Socrates, who opposes it: Philebus, who 
had begun the dispute, but was grown weary of it, and many others 
of the Athenian youth, are present at the conversation. The time 
of it is no where marked. The end of the dialogue is supposed to 
be lost. 

P. 12. The name of pleasure, variously applied, to the joys 
of intemperance and folly, and to the satisfaction arising from 
wisdom, and from the command of our passions. 

Though of unlike, and eVen of opposite natures, they agree so 
far, as mey are all pleasiues^ alike; as black and white, though 
contraiy the one to the other, are comprehended \mder the general 
head ot colours. 
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Though included under one name, if some are contrary and of 
opuositc natiucs to others, they cannot both be good alike. 

P. 14. Vulgar inqui^, how it is possible for many to be one, 
and one many, laid aside by consent as childish. Obscure ques¬ 
tion on our abstracted idea of unity. 

P. 15. The vanity and disputatious humours of a young man, 
who has newly tasted of philosophy and has got hold of a puzzling 
(jucstion, are well described. 

Every, subject of our conversation has in it a mixture of the 
infinite and of the finite. 

P. 16. The true logician will, as the ancients prescribed, first 
discover some single and general idea, and then proceed to two 
or three subordinate to it, which he will again .subdivide into 
their several classes, which will form,!is it were, a medium beneath 
finite and infinite.. 

Example in the alphabet. The human voice is one idea, but 
•susceptible of a variety of modulations, and to be diversified even 
to infinity: to know that it is one, and to know th,at it is infinite, 
are neither of them knowledge; but there can be no knowledge 
without them. 

When we first attain to the unity of things, we must descend 
from number to infinity', if we would know any thing: and when 
we first perceive their infinity, we must ascend through number to 
unity. Thus the first inventor of letters remarking the endless 
variety of sounds, discovered a certain number of vowels, distin¬ 
guished others of a different power, called consonants, some of 
which were mutes, and others liquids, and to the whole combin¬ 
ation of elements he gave the form and name of an alphabet. 

P. 20. The good, which constitutes happiness, must be in it¬ 
self sufficient and perfect, the aim and end of all human crea¬ 
tures. 

A life of mere pleasure considered by itself, which, if pleasure 
only be that good, must need no mixture nor addition. 

If we had no memory nor reflection, we could have no enjoyment 
of past pleasure, nor hone of future, and scarcely anv perception of 
the present, which would be much like the life or an oyster: on 
the other hand, a life of thought and reflection, without any sense 
of pleasure or of pain, seems no desirable state. Neither contem¬ 
plation therefore nor plca-sure are the good we seek after, but pro- 
oably a life composed of both. 

P. 22. Whether the happiness of this mixed state is the re¬ 
sult of pleasure, or rather of wisdom, and which contributes most 
to it? 

P. 23. Division of all existence i«to the infinite, the limited,' 

Or rather, that which limits and (fives bounds, such as figure, which 
gives bounds to extension; as time, which limits duration, &c. 
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the mixed, which is composed of the two former, and the supreme 
cause of all. 

Example of the first; all that admits of increase or decrease, 
greater or less, hotter or colder, &c., i. e. all undetermined quantity. 

Of the second; all that determines quantity, as equality, duplicity, 
and whatever relation number bears to number, and measure to 
measure. 

Of the third, or mixed; all created things, in which the infinity 
of matter is, by number and measure, reduced to proportion. 

P. 27 . Pleasure and pain, having no bounds' in themselves, are 
of the nature of the infinite. 

P. 28, § 49. The supreme power and wisdom of the Deity asserted. 

P. 28, § 53. But a small portion of the several elements is visible 
in our frame. Our soul is a small portion of the spirit of the 
universe, or fourth kind mentioned above. 

P. 31. Pain is a consequence of a* dissolution of that sym¬ 
metry and harmony in our fabric, which is the cause of health, 
strength, &c.; as pleasure results from the return and restoration of 
the parts to their just proportions. 

Thus hunger and thirst are uneasinesses proceeding from emp¬ 
tiness ; eating and drinking produce pleasure by restoring a proper 
degree of repletion. Excess of cold is attended with a sensation of 
pain, and wannth brings with it an cqu,al pleasure. 

Pleasures and pains of the soul alone arise from the® expectation 
of pleasure or pain of the body: these are hopes and fears, and 
depend upon the memory. 

_ A state of indifference is without pleasure or pain, which is con¬ 
sistent with a life of thought and contemplation. 

P. 3.3. Sensation is conveyed to the soul through the organs 
of the body; the body may receive many motions and alterations 
unperceived by the mind. 

P. 34. Memory is the preserver of our sensations. 

Recollection, an act of the mind alone, restores to us ideas im¬ 
printed in the memory, after an intermission. 

' Happiness and misery, says Mr. Locke, are the names of two extremes, 
the utmost hounds whereof we know not: but of some degrees of them we 
have very lively ideas. (Chapt. of Power, i. 41.) 

• This is an idea of Timaus, the Locrian, p. 100, C. § 7. And Mr. Locke 
makes much tlip same observation. Excess of cold, (says he,) as well as 
heat, pains us; because it is equally destructive of that temper, which is 
necessary to the'preservation and tho exercise of the several functions of the 
body, and which siousists in a moderate degree of warmth, or, if you please, 
a motion of the insensible parts of our bodies confined within certain bounds. 
Essay on H. U. ch. vii. § 4. 

* “ Hope is that pleasure in the mind, which every one finds upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing which is apt to delight 
him. Fear is an uneasiness upon the thought of future evil, likely to befall 
us.” Locke, ib. ch. xx. 
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Desire, in the mind alone, by which it supplies the wants of the 
body: it depends on memory. 

In the appetites, pleasure and pain go together, a proportionable 
satisfaction succec^ng, as the uneasiness abates. 

Memory ’ of a past pleasing sensation inspires hope of a future 
one, and thereby abates an uneasiness actually present; as the 
absence of hope doubles a present pain. 

P. 36. Whether truth and falsehood belong to pleasures and 
pains? 

They do: as these are founded on our opinions* of things pre¬ 
conceived, which may, undoubtedly, be cither true or false. 

P. 38. Our opinions are founded on our sensations, and the 
memory of them. Thus we see a figure at a distance beyond a 
certain rock, or under a certain .tree, and we say to ourselves, it is a 
man; but on advancing up to it, we find a rude image of wood 
carved by a shepherd. 

P. 39. The senses, the memory, and the passions, which at¬ 
tend on them, write on our souls, or rather delineate, a variety of 
conceptions and representations, of which, when justly drawn, we 
form true opinions and propositions j but when falsely, we form 
false ones. 

On these our hopes and fears arc built, and consequently arc 
capable of truth and falsehood, as well as the opinions on which 
they arc founded. 

P. 40. The good abound in just and true hopes, fears, and de¬ 
sires j the bad, in false and delusive ones. 

P. 41. As pleasures* and pains are infinite, we can only mea¬ 
sure Uiem by comparison, one with the other. 

P. 42, § 89. Our hopes and feam are no less liable to be de¬ 
ceived by the prospect of distant objects, than om eyes. As we 
are always comparing those which are far off, with others less 
remote or very near, it is no wonder that we are often mistaken; 
especially as a pleasure, when set next a pain, docs naturally 
appear greater than its true mamitude, and a pain less. 

P. 42, § 90. So much then of pains and pleasures as exceeds or 
falls short of its archetype, is false. 

P. 42, § 92, A state of indolence, or of apathy, is supposed by the 
school of Heraclitus to be impossible, on account of the pcrijetual 
motion of all things. 

> What Plato calls by the name of Mi/ti/iti, “ Memory,’'and ’Avajumi’if, 
“ Recollection," arc by Locke distinguished under the names of Contem¬ 
plation and Memory, (1. i. ch. 10,) being the different powers of retention. 

* All this head is finely e-splained by J.ockc in ch. on Power, } ol and 
foil,, which is the best comment on this part of Plato. v ii a a ,•» 

_ * “If we will rightly estimate what ji'c call good and evil, we shall nna ii 
lies much in comparison.” Ixickc, ch. on Power, § 42. 
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Motions and alterations' proved to happen continually in our 
body, of which the soul has no perception. 

P. 43. Therefore, (though we should allow the perpetual mo¬ 
tion of things,) there are times when the soul feels neither pleasure 
nor pain; so that this is a possible state. 

Pleasure, and its contrary, are not the consequences of any 
changes in our constituent parts, but of such changes as are con¬ 
siderable and violent. 

P. 44. The sect of philosophers, who afBrm * that there is no 
pleasure but the absence of pain, is in the wrong, but from a 
noble principle. 

P. 45. To know the nature of pleasure, we should consider 
such as are strongest: bodily pleasures are such. 

Pleasure is in proportion to our. desires. The desires andlon^j- 
ings of sick persons are the most violent: the mad and thoughtless 
feel the strongest’ degree of pleasure and of pain; so that both the 
one and the other increase with the disorder and depravity of our 
body and mind. 

P. 46. Pleasures of lust have a mixture of pain, as the pain 
of the itch* has a mixture of pleasure, and both subsist at the same 
instant. 

Anger, grief, love, envy, are pains of the soul, but with a mixture’ 
of pleasure. Exemplified in the exercise of our compassion and 
terror at a tragic spectacle, and of our envy at a comic one. 
The pleasure of ridicule arises from vanity and from the ignorance 
of ourselves. We laugh at the follies of the weak, and hate those 
of the powerful. 

P. 47. Pure and unmixdd pleasures “ proved to exist: those 
of the senses resulting from regularity of figure, beautiful co¬ 
lours, melodious sounds, odours of fra^ance, &c., and all whose 
absence is not necessarily accompanied with any uneasiness. 
Again; satisfactions of the mind resulting from knowledge, the 
absence or loss of which is not naturally attended with any pain. 

P. 5.3, § 121. A small portion of pure and uncorrupted pleasure 
is preferable to a larger one of that which is mixed and impure. 

P. 53, § 122. The opinion of some philosophers, that pleasure is 
continually generating, but is never produced, i. e. it has no real 
existence, seems true with regard to mere bodily pleasures. 

P. 55, § 130. Inquiry into tuiowledge. The nature of the arts: 

> AVhatcvcr alterations are made in the body, if they reach not the mind, 
whatever impressions are made on the outward parts, if they are not token 
notice of within, there is no perception. Locke, oh. ix. 

• “ Pleasure,” says Mr. Scldeiy, “ is nothing but the intermission of pain, 
the enjoyment of something I am in great trouble for, till I have it.” 

’ Vid. Plat, in Kepubl. iii. p. 403. * Vid. Gorgiam, p. 494. 

‘ Vid. Aristot. Rhetor, ii. c. 2. * Vid. de Bepubl. ix. p. 584. 
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such of them as approach the nearest to real knowledge, are the 
most' considerable, being founded on number, weight, and’ mea¬ 
sure, and capable of demonstration. 

P. 55, § 131. Secondly, those attainable onljr by use and frequent 
trial, being founded on conjecture and expenment, such as music, 
medicine, agriculture, natural philosophy, &c. 

P. 60. Recapitulation. 

P. 61. Happiness resides in’ the just mixture of wisdom and 
pleasure; particularly when we join the purest pleasures with the 
clearer and more certain sciences. 

P. 63. Prosopopoeia of the pleasures and sciences, consulted 
on the proposal made for uniting them. 

P. 64. No mixture is cither useful or durable, without pro¬ 
portion. The supreme good of man consists in beauty, in sym¬ 
metry, and in truth, which are the causes of all the happiness to 
be found in the above-mentioned union. 


MENO. 

The subject of the dialogue is this: That virtue is knowledge, 
and that true philosophy alone can give us that knowledge. 

I see nothing in this dialogue to make one think that Plato in¬ 
tended to raise the cjiaracter of Meno. He is introduced as a 
young man who seems to value himself on his parts, and on the 
proficiency he has made under Gorgias the Leontme, whose notions 
are here exposed, and the compliments Socrates makes him on his 
beauty, wealth, family, and other distinctions, are only little polite¬ 
nesses ordinarily used by that philosopher to put persons into good 
humour, and draw them into conversation with him. 

The time of the dialogue seems to be not long before the expe¬ 
dition of the ten thousand into Asia, for Meno was even then a very 
young man, and still beardless, as he is represented here; and the 
menaces of Anytus (p. 94) show, that it was not tong before the 
accusation of Socrates; so that we may place it 01.94,4, if Plato 
may be trusted in these small matters of chronology, which, we 
know, he sometimes neglected. Gorgias was yet at Athens, 01.93,4, 
and it is probable, that the approaching siege of that city might 

' Vid. de RepubL x. p. 602, . • * 

’ And above alii logic, to which we owe all the evidence and certainty we 
find in the rest. Do Bepubl. vii. p. 534. 

* Vid. de Sepubl. ix. p. 682, and de Leg, v. p, 733. 
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drive him thence into Thessaly, and he returned not till after 
Socrates’s death. 

Socrates here distinguishes (p. 75) the true method of disputa¬ 
tion from the false. 

P. 77. Meno’s first definition of virtue is, that it consists in 
desiring good, and in being able to attain it. Socrates proves 
that all men desire ^od, and consequently all men a:re so far 
equally virtuous, which is an absurdity; it must therefore consist 
in the ability to attain it: which is true in Socrates’s sense of the 
word good, (which makes him say, ‘itrut dv tJ Xtyoej) : but it is 
necessary to know if men’s ideas of it arc the same. Upon inquiry, 
Meno’s meaning appears to be, health, honour, riches, power, &c.; 
but, being pressed by Socrates, he is forced to own, that the attain¬ 
ment of these is so far from virtue, that it is vice, unless accom¬ 
panied with temperance, with justice, and with piety; as then the 
virtue of such an attainment consists in such adjuncts, and not in 
the thing attained; and as these are confessedly parts of virtue 
only, subordinate to some more general idea, they are no nearer 
discovering what virtue in the abstract is, than they were at first. 

'Though the doetrine of reminiscence, repeated by Plato in several 
places, be chimerical enough; yet this, which follows it, (p. S4,) 
IS worth attending to, where Socrates shows how useful it is to Iw 
sensible of our own ignorance. While we know nothing, we doubt 
of nothing; this is a state of great confidence and security. From 
the first distrust we entertain of our own understanding sjirings an 
uneasiness and a curiosity, which will not be satisfied till it attains 
to knowledge. 

Whoever reads the dialogue, “On Virtue, whether it is to be 
taught,’’ attributed to .ffischines the Socratjc, will see so great a 
resemblance to this of Plato, and at the same time find so great a 
difference in several respects, that he will believe both one and the 
other to be sketches of a real conversation, which passed betu^een 
Socrates and some other person, noted down both by jEschines 
and by Plato at the time: the former left his notes in that un¬ 
finished condition, but the latter supplied them as he thought fit, 
and worked them up at his leisure into this dialogue. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 70. E^’ \vmKy Tt itai wXotir^).] The breed of Thessalian horses 
was the most celebrated in Greece; and when the cities of Thessaly 
wpre united among themselves, they could raise a body of six thousand, 
equal to any cavalry’ in the w^orld. (Xenophon, Hellenic, vi. p. 339. 
Pausan. x. p. 799. Plato in Hipp. May. p. 284.) They were of great 
service to Alexander in his expeditions. The country was very rich 
in pasture and in corn, and, as tneir government was generally remiss 
and ill-regulated, their wealth naturally introduced a corruption (Athe- 
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nffius, xiv. p. 663) of manners, which made them first slaves themselves, 
and then the instruments of slavery to other people. It was they who 
invited the Persian (Herod, vii. and ix.) into Greece; and afterwdrds 
gave rise to the power of the Macedonians. Isocrates (Orat. de Pace, p. 
Ib3) produces them as an example of a strong and wealthy people, 
reduced by tlieir own bad management to a low and distressed con¬ 
dition. 

P. 70. ApiOTiTTWOv row Aopnroaiow.] Aristippus of Larissa, one of the 
potent house of the Aleuadffi, descendants of Hereules, from which the 
Thessalians had so often elected their Tayoi, or captains-general. There 
had been a friendship kept up between them and the royal family of 
Persia, ever since the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, in which they were 
of great use to him. This Aristippus had particular connexions with the 
younger Cyrus, (Xenoph. Anab. i. 14.6, and ii. 173,) who lent him a 
body of four thousand mercenaries^ which he made use of to subdue the 
faction which opposed him in Thessaly, and seems to have established a 
sort of tyranny there. Meno (also of Larissa) son of Alexidemus, led a 
body of fifteen hundred men to the assistance of Cyrus in his expedition 
against his brother, Artaxerxes, 01.94, 4, and (after the death of Cyrus) 
betrayed the Greek commanders into the hands of the Persian, who cut 
off their heads. He himself sunived not above a year, but was destroyed 
by the Persians. His character is admirably drawn by Xenophon, (Anab. 
ii. p. 17.3,) and many have looked on this as a mark of the enmity be¬ 
tween Plato and Xenophon. See Athenmus, xi. p. 505 and 506; Diog. 
Lacrt. ii. sect. 57, and iii. sect. 34; and Aul. Gellius, xiv. sect. 3. 

P. 76. The definition of colour, in the manner of Gorgias, (perhaps we 
should read truinarm', in lieu of 'S' 

efflux, or those effluvia, of figured bodies, an efflux which is proportioned 
to our sense of seeing. This is true, if understood of the particles of 
light reflected from bodies; but not otherwise. Empedocles, however, 
and after him Epicurus, in Diogen. Laert. x. 49, thought, that the im¬ 
mediate objects of vision were certain particles detached from the surface 
of the bodies which we behold. 

P. 80. The torpedo.] This fish, called by the French on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, “la torpille,’’ is of the skate or ray kind. As 
all of that species have a wide mouth and prominent eyes, the face of 
Socrates, who had these two remarkable features, reminds Meno of this 
fish. Its figure and extraordinary property of benumbing any creature 
which touches it are described by Mr. Reaumur, in the Memoires de 
I’Acaddmie dcs Sciences, pour I’Annde 1714, where there is a print of it. 

P. 89. In the citadel.] Where the sacred treasure was kept. It 
consisted of one thousand talents, never to be touched, unless the city 
were to be attacked by a naval force; in any other case it was made 
capital to propose it. 
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P. 451. 2/coXioj/.] These Scolia were a kind of lyric composi¬ 
tions, sung either in concert, or successively, by all the guests after 
a banquet: the subjects of them were either the praises of some 
divinity, or moral precepts, or reflections on life, or gay exhorta¬ 
tions to mirth, to wine, or to love. There were some Scolia of 
great antiquity; the most esteemed were those of Alcmus, of 
Praxilla, and of Anacreon. 

P. 45^ The election of physicians.] There were public physi¬ 
cians elected in most of the Greek cities, who received a salary 
from the commonwealth, and seem to have taken no fees of par¬ 
ticular people. Those physicians who exercised this oflice, were 
said Stifioaumv. See Aristoph. Birds, vs. 585, and Acham. 1029; 
Pint. 508; but the custom seems to have been laid aside before 
01. 97, 4, in Athens. See Aristoph. Plat. 40?; Gorg. p. 514; and 
the Statesman, p. 259. 

P. 563. There is much good sense in this part of the dialogic: 
he distinguishes the arts, which form and improve the body, into 
the gymnastic, which regulates its motions and maintains its 
proper habit, and the medical, which corrects its ill habits and 
cures its distempers: those of the soul, which answer to the 
former, are-the legislative, which prescribes rules for its conduct 
and preserves its uprightness, and the judicative, which amends 
and redresses its deviation from those rules. Flattery, ever ap¬ 
plying herself to the passions of men, without rerarding any 
principle or proposing any rational end, has watched her oppor¬ 
tunity, and assuming the form of these several arts, has introduced 
four counterfeits in their room, viz. I. Cookery, which, while it 
tickles the palate, pretends to maintain the body in health and 
vigour; 2. Cosmetics, which conceal our defects and diseases 
under a borrowed beauty ; 3. Sophistry, which, by the false lights 
it throws upon every thing, misleads our reason and palliates our 
vices; and, 4. Rhetoric, which saves us from the chastisement we 
deserve and eludes the salutary rigour of justice. 

P. 467. If'a person is doing something, &c.] He is here 
proving that fundamental principle of his doctrine, namely, that 
the wicked man is doing he knows not wha^ and sins only 
through ignorance: and thatdhe end of his actions, like that of 
all other men, is good, but he mistakes the nature of it, and uses 
wrong means to attain it. • 

P. 470. Yesterday and the day before.] As the time of this 
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dialogue plainly appears (from that passage in p. 473, “Last 
year becoming by lot one of the council,’" which is taken no¬ 
tice of by Athenffius, in v. p. 217) to be 01. 93, 4, th& year 
after the sea-fight at Arginusae, these words must be taken in a 
larger sense, as we say of a thing long since past, “ It happened 
but the other day,” when we would compare it with more ancient 
times; for Archelaus had now reigned at least nine years, and 
continued on the throne about six years longer. So in p. 503, 
by the words, “Pericles recently dead,” we must understand 
i>E(ii(rrt, “ recently,” in the same manner, for Pericles had been dead 
twenty-three years. But the time is there compared with that of 
Ciraon, Themistocles, and Miltiades, who died many years before. 
Socrates indeed might have seen and remembered Cimon, the 
other two he could not. These particulars of Archelaus’s history 
are curious and not to be met with elsewhere: viz. That he was 
the bastard son of Perdiccas by a female slave belonging to his 
brother Alcetas; that he caused his uncle and master Alcetas, 
together with Alexander his son, to be murdered after a banmiet, 
to which he had invited them; that he caused his own brother, 
a child of seven years old, (the true heir to the crown and the son 
of Perdiccas by his wife Cleopatra,) to be drowned in a well. 
Athenffius (in xi. p. 50f)) is absurd enough to question the truth 
of these particulars, or, supposing them true, he says, that they 
are instances of Plato’s ingratitude, who was much in favour with 
Archelaus. The passage, which he cites immediately after from 
Carystius of Pergamus, disproves all this, for it shows Plato's 
connexion to have been with Perdiccas the Third, who began to 
reign thirty-fiye years after Archelaus’s death, and was elder 
brother to the famous Philip of Macedon. We have an epistle of 
Plato to that prince still remaining. At the time of Archelaus’s 
death, Plato was under thirty years of age. 

P. 481. Demus, the son of Pyrilampes, was much in the 
friendship of Pericles, and remarkable for being the first man 
who brought peacocks to Athens, and bred them in his votaries. 
(Plutarch in Pericle, and Athenffius, ix. p. 397.) Plato often 
put much truth and good sense into the mouth of charactws 
which he did not approve. The Protagoras is a remarkable in¬ 
stance of this, where Socrates is introduced in the beginning, 
arguing against the very doctrine, which naturally follows from 
those principles, which he himself lays down in the end, and of 
which he omiges the sophist to confess the truth. 

P. 488. First proof against Callicles, who had advanced that, 
oy the law of nature, tne stronger had a right to govern the 
weaker, that the many are stronger than the few, and conse¬ 
quently ought to govern them: so that the positive law of the 
commonwealth is the result of the iaw of nature. 

P. 501. Cinesias, the son of Meles, was a dithyrambic poet 
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in some sort of vogue among the people at-this time. He was 
still a worse man than a writer, and the depravity of his character 
made even his misfortunes ridiculous j so that his poverty, his 
deformities, and his distempers, were not only produced on the 
stage, but frequently alluded to by the orators, and exposed to the 
scorn of the multitude. The comic poet, Strattis, who lived at this 
time, made Cinesias the subject of an entire drama. 

P. 503. The bold attack made in this place on some of the 
greatest characters of antiquity, has drawn much censure on Plato; 
but we are to consider that he is here proving his favourite point, 
which seems to me the grand aim and intention of this dialogue, 
that philosophy alone is the parent of virtue, the discoverer of 
those fixed and unerring principles, on which the truly great and 
good man builds his whole schemaof life, and by which he directs 
all his actions; and that he, who practises this noblest art, and 
makes it his whole endeavour to inspire his fellow-citizens with a 
love for true knowledge, and this was the constant view and the 
employment of Socrates, has infinitely the superiority not only over 
the masters of those arts which the public most admires, as music, 
iioetry, and eloquence, but over the most celebrated names in 
history, as heroes and statesmen; as the first have generally applied 
their talents to flatter the ear, to humour the prejudices, and to in¬ 
flame the passions of mankind; and the latter, to soothe their 
vanity, to irritate their ambition, and to cheat them with an ap¬ 
parent, not a real, greatness. 

P. 511. The price of a pilot from .®gina to Attica was two 
oboli (about two-pence halfpenny); from Attica to Pontus, or 
to Egypt, two drachma! (fifteen-pence halfpenny). 

P. 514. To learn the potter’s art in a pitcher.] Proverb. To 
begin with a jar before we have made a gallipot. 

Amphora capit 

Institui, currente roth cur urceus exit ? 

P. .')15. To giving pay.] The administration of Pericles 
was the ruin of the Athenian constitution. By abridging the 
power of the Areopagus, and by impairing their authority, who 
were the superintendents of education and the censors of public 
manners, he sapped the foundations of virtue among them; by 
distributing the public revenue among the courts of justice, he 
made them mercenary and avaricious, negligent of their private 
a&irs, and evbr meddling in those of their neighbours; by the 
frequency and magnificence of the public spectacles, he inured 
them to luxury and to idleness; and by engaging them in the 
Peloponnesian war, he exposed them to be deserted by all their 
allies, and left to the mercy of the braver and more virtuous Lac^ 
dsmonians. Isocrates, although he had no prejudice against Peri¬ 
cles, and does justice to his disinterestedness and honesty in the 
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management of the public money, still he looked upon the first of 
these alterations as the ruin of his country, in Oral. Areopag. p. 
147, &c. 

The Mi(T0ic Aucoffrueif, “ the pay of the jurymen," here spoken of 
by Socrates, was three oboli a day, paid to 6000 citizens, for so 
many sat in the courts of justice, which was to the state a yearly 
expense of one hundred and fifty talents; i. e. reckoning ten 
months to the year, for two months were spent in holidays, when 
the courts did not meet. A payment, appointed by Agyrrius about 
01. 96,4, was made by every Athenian citizen who came to the 
assembly of the people. The ill effect which this had upon their 
manners is painted by Aristophanes with much humour m several 
of his dramas, and particularly in the Vesp®. 

P. 517. Neither the true nqr the flattering.] This shows that 
Plato meant only to distinguish between the use of eloquence 
and its abuse; nor is he in earnest when he says just above, that 
we have not known a single good man, who has been good for 
state affairs—for he afterwards himself names Aristides, as a man 
of uncommon probity, but only to show that he had puzzled 
Callicles, who could not produce one example of a statesman, who 
had abilities, or art, sufficient to preserve him from the fury of the 
people. 

lb. Nor do I blame.] Hence it appears that he only means to 
show how much superior the character of a real philosopher is to 
that of a statesman. 


MINOS. 


This dialogue takes its name, as also docs the Hipparchus; not 
from either of the persons introduced in it, but from the Cretan 
Minos, whose character and laws are mentioned pretty much at 
large. Socrates, and another Athenian nearly of the same age, 
who is not named, are considering the nature of laws in it; and 
the intention of Plato is to show, that there is a law of nature and 
of truth, common to all men, to which all truly legal institutions 
must be conformable, and which is the real foundation of them all. 

Unfortunately the dialogue remains imperfect: it is indeed pro¬ 
bable that it was never finished. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 315. Human sacrifice, and paiticulariy of their childteOj to Saturn 
was in use among the Carthaginians; the sacrifices of the Lycians and of 
the descendants of Athamas, though people of Greek origm, were bar- 
barous; the ancient Attic custom is mentioned of sacrificing victims near 
the bodies of dead persons, before they were carried out to burial, and 
hiring "EfxvrfiiaTfiai, and the still more ancient one of interring them in 
the houses where they died: both long since disused. 

P. 318. Lycurgus.] The time of this dialogue is no where marked; 
but we see from p. 321, that Socrates was now advanced in years; sup¬ 
posing him then to be only sixty, it is 367 years from the first Olym¬ 
piad of Corcebus; but most critics agree that Lycurgus lived one 
hundred and eight years before that time, and Eratosthenes, with the 
most accurate chronologets, affirms, tliat he was still more ancient. Plato 
therefore places him half a century later than any one else has done. The 
computation of Thucydides, who reckons it something more than 400 
years to the end of the Peloponnesian war, from the time of the institu¬ 
tion of Lycurgus’s laws, comes nearest to that of Plato. For as the war 
ended 01. 94,1, Lycurgus settled the constitution about 27 years before 
the first Olympiad of Coroebus. 


CHAEMIDES. 

Ol. 87,2 OR 3. 


The subject of this dialogue is 'H Ew^po<rii»i, “Temperance;” 
and what was Plato’s real opinion of that virtue, may be seen in 
Rto. iv. p. 430, and Laws, in. p, 696. 

The dramatic part of it is very elegant.' 

P. 153. That a battle had taken place.] I take the par¬ 
ticular action here mentioned to be the attack made on the city, 
soon after the arrival of Hagno and Cleopompus with fresh troops. 
See Thucyd. ii. 58. If we consider the purport of the narration 
there we shall find that Thucydides meant to say that Phormio 
and his 1600 soldiers, among whom were Socrates and Alcibiades, 
had returned frpm their expedition into Chalcidice, mentioned in 
L 65, and ^joined the army newly arrived from Potidea. 

Ib. Critias.] It is extraordinary that Plato, from a partiality to 
his own famifr, should so often introduce into his' writings the 
character of Critias, his cousin, whose very name, one should 
imagine, must be held in detestation at Athens even to remotest 
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times, he being a monster of injustice and cruelty. Plato seems 
to have been not a little proud of his family. See Rep. ii. p. 368. 

P. 156. Zamolxis.] This person, said by some to have been 
a slave of tythagoras, but by Herodotus, in iv. 94, to have 
been of much greater antiquity, was the king and prophet of the 
Getes, who were at first only a clan of the Thracians, but after¬ 
wards, having passed the Danube, became a great and powerful 
nation. It is very remarkable, that they had a succession of these 
high priests, who lived sequestered from mankind in a grotto, and 
h^ communication only with the king, in whose power they had 
a great share from Zamolxis down to the time of Augustus, and 
possibly long after. See Strabo vii. p. 297. 

P. 167. The third to the Saviour.] A proverbial expression 
frequent with Plato, as in Pl\ilebus, p. 66, D., and in Epist. 
vii. p. 340, A. I imagine it alludes to the Athenian custom 
detailed by Athenmus from Philochorus in ii. p. 38, which was to 
serve round after supper a little pure wine, with these words, 
'XyaSif iaiitovi, “ To the good Genius,” and afterw’ards as much 
wine and water as every one called for, with the form of Ait luTtjft, 
“ To Zeus the Saviour.” 


CRATYLUS. 


This long dialogue on the origin of words was probably a per¬ 
formance of Plato when he was very young, and is the least con¬ 
siderable of all his works. 

Cratylus, a disciple of Heraclitus, is said to have been the 
master of Plato after Socrates’s death; but the latter part of the 
dialogue is plainly written against the opinions of that sect, and 
of Cratylus in particular. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

, P. .398. Ancient Attic vioTds,lariititiv, itpiiv: and p. 401, iiria ; 410, 
Op“i; 418, T/iepa, vel 'Efupa.' He remarks that the ancient Attic 
abounded in the I and A, which in his tiipe had been often changed to 
the H or E and the Z, and that the women preserved much of the old 
tankage among them. . , „ v • - 

P. 409. Much of the Greek language derived from the Barbanans: 

nsp, Kdaiv, borrowed from the Phrygians. 

VOL. VI. 2 Q 
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P. 425. The Barbarians acknowledged to be more ancient than the 
Greeks. 

P. 427. The powers of the several Greek letters, and the manner 
of their formation: viz. the P expressive of motion, being formed by 
a tremulons motion of the tongue; the I of smallness and tenuity; the 
<t>, S, Z, of all noises made by the air; the A and T of a cessation of 
motion; the A of slipperiness and gliding; the same with a P prefixed, of 
the adherence and tenacity of fluids; the N of any thing internal; the A 
of largeness; the 0 of roundness; and the H expressive of length. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


As to the time of this dialogue, Athenmus, in v. p. 217, tells us, 
that Agatho first gained the prize when Euphemus was Archon, 
W'hich was 01. 90, 4. What he adds, namely, that Plato was then 
only fourteen years old, and consequently could not be at this en¬ 
tertainment, is very true, but nothing to the purpose; for it is not 
Plato who uses those words which he cites, but Apollodorus, who 
recounts the particulars of this banquet, as he had them from 
Aristodemus, who was present at it ten or twelve years before. 

Among the ancients, Cicero, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Hcr- 
mogenes, Athenmus, Gellius, and Ausonius, and among the 
moderns, Jos. Scaliger, Petavius, Ger. Vossius, Fraguier, Frei-cl, 
and La Mothe le Vayer, believed the Cyropmdia of Xenophon to 
be a romance: on the other side, are Usher, Marsham, Le Clerc, 
Prideaux, Bossuet, Tourncraine, Banier, Lenglet, Rollin, Guyon. 

P. 177. *A\Xotf fikv riot nov Gjuiv.] No hymns, nor temples, nor 
religious rites were oflered to Love in Greece. See Sympos. p- 
189. 

P. 215. The figures of the Sileni in the shops of the sculptois 
were made hollow, which opened and discovered within the 
statues of the gods. 

P. 219. An army.] They went thither with the supplies under 
the command'of Phormio, 01. 87, 1. (See Thucyd. i. 64.) Al- 
cibiades being then twenty years of age, and Socrates thirty-nine- 
The folly of 'Athenaeus, in v. c. 15, who would prove, against the 
authority of Plato and of Antisthenes, that Socrates was not in any 
of these actions, is justly exposed by Casaubon. We may add, 
that if the silence of Thucydides could prove any thing with re¬ 
gard to Socrates, it would prove, at least as strongly, that Al- 
cibiades was not at Potidsea fieither; but the contrary is certain 
from that very oration of Isocrates, to whjch Athenaeus refersi 
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IltpJ Ztwyowc, p. 352, where he is said to have gained the ’Apurtla, 
namely, a crown and a complete suit of armour, before that oily; 
and if the orator had not totally suppressed the name of Socrates, 
it would have been highly injudicious in a discourse pronounced 
by the son of Alcibiaaes, where he was to exalt the character of 
his father, and Jjy no means to lessen the merit of any of his 
actions. He left that to his enemies, who, it is likely, did not for¬ 
get the generosity of Socrates on this occasion. It is clear from 
the many oversights of Athenmus here, that he either trusted to 
his memory, or only quoted from his own extracts, and not from 
the oririnals. Plato mentions no second 'Apiffnla gained at Delium, 
and only speaks of the coolness and presence of mind shown by 
Socrates in his retreat; as he has done also in the Laches. 
Athenceus affirms, that Alcibiades was not in the battle of Delium, 
but he .assigns no reasons. If he concludes it from the silence of 
Thucydides, as before, this is nothing; since that historian men¬ 
tions none but the commanders-in-chief on any of these occasions, 
and often only one or two of the principal of these: but probably 
Alcibiades and Laches might then only serve as private men. 

This dialogue, particularly the end of it, the Protagoras, the 
Gorgias, the Euthydemus, &c., are strong instances of Plato’s 
genius for dramatic poetry in the comic kind, noticed by Athenmus, 
in V. p. 187. See ako Olympiodor. in the Life of Plato. The 
Phmdo is an instance of Plato’s power in the tragic kind. 


EUTHYDEMUS. 


There is a good deal of humour, and even of the “ vis comica,” 
in this dialogue. Its end is to expose the vanity and weakness 
of two famous sophists, and to show, by way of contrast, the art 
of Socrates in leading youth into the paths of virtue and of right 
reason. 

P. 287. Are you so Saturn-like,] i. e. “ simple and old- 
fashioned.” It is scarcely possible to see with patience Plato 
seriously confuting these childish subtleties, as low as any lomcal 
quibbles, used by our scholastic divines in the days of monkery 
and of deep ignorance. But he best knew the manners of his own 
age, and doubtless saw these things m a graver light than they ot 
themselves deserve, by reflecting on the bad effects which they naa 
on the understandings and on the morals of his countrymen, wno 
not only spent their wit and their time in playing with words, 
2 o 2 
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when they might have employed them in inquiring into things j 
but, by rendering ever)' principle doubtful and dark alike, must 
necessarily-induce men to leave themselves to the guidance of 
chance and of the passions, unassisted by reason. Whereas if, in 
reality, there be no certain truth attainable by human knowledge, 
both the means and the end of disputation are .absolutely taken 
away, and it becomes the most absurd and the most childish of all 
occupations. 


HIPP-IAS MAJOR. 


We learn from this dialogue in how poor a condition the art of 
reasoning on moral and abstracted subjects was, before the time of 
Socrates; for it is impossible that Plato should introduce a sophist 
of the first reputation for eloquence and knowledge in several 
kinds, talking in a manner below the absurdity and weakness of a 
child, unless he had really drawn after the life. No less than 
twenty-four pages are here spent in vain, only to force it into the 
head of Hippias, that there is such a thing as a general idea j and 
that, before we can dispute on any subject, we ^ould give a de¬ 
finition of it. 

The time of the eonversation seems to be after 01. 89,2, for the 
war had permitted no intercourse between Athens and Elis before 
that year, and we see in the Protagoras that Hippias was actually 
at Athens 01. 90,1, so that it seems to fall naturally between these 
two years. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 289. Passages of Heraclitus: VLiOrimv 6 icdXXicroc aiaxp6Q dXXm 
ytvti —’Avflpiiiruv h ao^iiraTog irpht Oeov TcOtpKog <j)avftrm- 

This latter passage is undoubtedly the original of that famous thought in 
Pope’s Essay on Man, b. ii.; 

“ And showed a Newton, as we show an ape; ” 
which some persons have imagined that he borrowed from one Palin- 
genius,* an obscure author, who wrote a poem called “ Zodiacus Vit®.” 

[* Pope, who was versed intBe modem Latin poets, might have taken it 
fyom Falingonitts, and Palingenias from Plato. Editor.] 



HIPPIAS MINOE. 


The time of this dialogue is after the Hippias Major, with w’hich 
it may be ranked. 

P. 368. Hippias appeared at Olympia in a dress of his own 
weaving, buskins of his own cutting out and sewing, with a ring 
on his linger, and a seal engraved by himself, and a beautiful zone 
of his own embroidery. He brought with him epic poems, 
dilhyrambics, tragedies, and orations, all of his own composi¬ 
tion. 

P. 368, § 10. Belt.] The Greeks therefore girt their under-gar¬ 
ment with a cincture. 


PROTAGORAS. 


OBSEKVATIONS ON THE DATE OF TH18 DIALOGUE. 

Plato, in this dialogue, one of the noblest he ever wrote, has 
fallen, through negligence, into some anachronisms, as Athenceus 
has remarked, (in v. p. 218,) though some things in reality are 
only mistakes of his own, and others he has omitted, which are 
real faults. Dacier undertakes wholly to justify Plato. We shall 
show that neither of them are quite in the right. 

There are two marks, which fix the time of this conversation, as 
it is generally thought, and as Atheneeus has shown. One, that 
Callias is mentioned in p. 315, as then master of himself, and 
in possession of the estate of his father, Hipponicus'who was slain 
in the battle of Delium, 01.89, 1, so that it must be after that 
yearj the other, that the 'Ayptw, “The Savams,” a comedy of 
rherecrates, alluded to, is said to Ifeve been played the year k- 
forc. Now that play was brought upon the stage in the magis¬ 
tracy of Aristion, 01.89,4: consetfuently this must have happened 
01.90,1. 
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There is yet a third circumstance which may ascertain the date 
of the dialogue. Athensus produces it as an instance of Plato’s 
negligence; but he has only discovered his own by it. Hippias 
the Elean, he says, and others of his countrymen are introduced, 
in p. 315, as then present at Athens, whereas it is impossible 
they could be there during the Peloponnesian war, while the 
Eleans were confederates with Sparta against the Athenians; for 
though a truce was agreed upon for one year, under Isarchus, 01. 
89, 1, yet it was broken through presently, and no cessation of arms 
ensued. But in reality Hippias might be at Athens any year after 
Isarchus’s magistracy; since though the war broke out afresh 
afterwards with Sparta, yet the allies of Sparta entered not into 
it, as at first, but either continued neuter, or joined the Athenians, 
and Elis particularly entered into, a defensive league with them 
this v6ry year, as shown by Thucyd. v. 47; so that when Athe- 
nseus speaks of the truce as not remaining, it is plain that he did 
not know but that Sparta entered the war again with all the con¬ 
federates which she had at first, and consequently he had read 
Thucydides very negligently. This very thing then may fix it to 
01. 90,1, at least it will prove that it could not be earlier than 01. 
89, 1. 

Athenmus further remarks, that Eupolis in his KdXoicfc, “ The 
Flatterers,” which was played 01. 89, 3, speaks of Protagoras as 
then present at Athens, and that Ameipsias in his Kdiivoc, “Con- 
nus,” acted two years before, has not introduced him into his 
chorus of ♦pomarai, “The Men of Thought;” so that it is pro¬ 
bable that he arrived at Athens in the interval between the repre¬ 
sentation of these two dramas, which is three or four years earlier 
than the dialogue, in which Plato nevertheless says that he had 
not been three days come; and that after many years’ absence. 
Dacier attempts to answer this, but makes little of it; and indeed 
it was impossible to do better, since both the comedies are lost, 
and we do not know to what parts of them Athenams alludes, as 
he cites nothing. 

But in truth there are other circumstances inconsistent with 
the date of the dialogue, of which neither Athenteus nor Dacier 
have taken any notice. 1st, Alcibiades is represented as just on 
the confines of youth and manhood, whereas in 01. 90,1, he was 
turned of thirty. 2ndl^, Criso of Himera, celebrated for gaining 
three victories successively in the course at Olympia, the first 
of which was'01. 83, is spoken of in p. 335, as in the height of 
his vigour. Now it is scarcely possible, that one, who was a roan 
grown al the time I have mentioned, should continue in full 
strength and agility twenty-itine years afterwards: but this 1 do 
not much insist upon. 3rdly, Pericles is spoken of in p. 320, 
as yet living, although he di^ nine years before; and what is 
worse, his two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus, are both represented 
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as present at this conversation, though they certainly died during 
the plague some time before their father. 


ANALYSIS OP THE DIALOGUE. 

Socrates is wakened before day-dreak with a hasty knocking at 
his door: it is Hippocrates, a young man, wiio comes eagerly to 
acquaint him with the arrival of Protagoras, the celebrated sophist, 
at Athens, and to entreat him to go immediately and present him to 
that great man; for he is determined to spare no pains nor ex¬ 
pense, so he may be but admitted to his conversation. Socrates 
moderates his impatience a little, and while they take a turn 
about the hall together, waiting for sun-rise, inquires into his 
notions of a sophist, and what he expected from him; and finding 
his ideas not very clear upon that head, shows him the folly of 
putting his soul into the hands of he knew not whom, to do with 
it he knew not what. If his body had been indisposed, and he 
had needed a physician, he would certainly have taken the advice 
and recommendation of his family and friends; but here, where 
his mind, a thing of much greater importance, was concerned, he 
was on the point of trusting it, nnadvisddly and at random, to the 
care of a person, whom he had never seen nor spoken to. That a 
sophist was a kind of merchant, or rather a retailer of food for the 
sold, and, like other shop-keepers, would exert his eloquence to 
recommend his own goods. The misfortune was, we could not 
carry them off, like corporeal viands, set them by a while, and 
consider them at leisure, whether they were wholesome or not, 
before we tasted them; that in this case we have no vessel, but 
the Soul, to receive them in, which will necessarily retain a 
tincture, and perhaps much to its prejudice, of all which is in¬ 
stilled into it. However, by way of trial only, they agree to wait 
upon Protagoras, and accordingly they go to the house of Callias, 
where both he and two other principal sophists, Prodicus and 
Hippias, with all their train of followers, were lodged and enter¬ 
tained. 

The porter, an eunuch, wearied and pestered with the crowd of 
sophists who resorted to the house, mistaking them for such, 
gives them a short answer, and shuts the door m their face. At 
last they are admitted, and find Protagoras with Callias, and more 
company, walking in the porticos. The raotions’of Protagoras s 
followers are described with much humour; how at eveiy turn 
they divided and cast off, as in a dance, still falling in, aM mov¬ 
ing in due subordination behind the’principal performer. Hippias 
is sitting in a great chair, on the opposite side of the court, dis¬ 
coursing on pmnts of natural ^ilosophy to a circle, who are 
seated on forms round him; while Prodicus, in a large inner 
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npartment, in bed and wrapped up in abundance of warm clothes, 
lies discoursing with another company of admirers. Socrates 
approaches Protagoras, and presents the young Hippocrates to 
him. The sophist, having premised something to give an idea of 
his own profession, its use and dignity, the rest of the company, 
being summoned together from all quarters, seat themselves about 
him; and Socrates begins by entreating Protagoras to inform him, 
what was the tendency and usual effect of his lessons, that 
IHppocrates might know what he was to expect from him. His 
answers show, that he professed to accomplish men for public and 
private life, to make them good and useful members of the state, 
and of a family. Socrates admires the beauty of his art, if indeed 
tliere be such an art, which, he confesses, he has often doubted; 
for if virtue is a thing which may bq taught, what can his country¬ 
men the Athenians mean, who in their public assemblies, if the 
question turn on repairing the public edifices, consult the architect, 
and if on their fleet, the ship-builder, and laughed at such as, on 
pretence of their wit, of their wealth, or of their nobility, should 
interfere in debates which concern a kind of knowledge, in which 
they have neither skill nor experience; but if the point to be con¬ 
sidered relate to the laws, to the magistracy, to the administration 
of peace and war, and to such subjects, every merchant, every 
little tradesman and mechanic, the poor as well as the rich, the 
mean as well as the noble, deliver their opinion with confidence, 
and are heard with attention. Besides, those greatest statesmen, 
• who have been esteemed the brightest examples of political virtue, 
though they have given their children every accomplishment of 
the body which education could bestow, do not at all appear to 
have improved their minds with those qualities for which they 
themselves were so eminent, and in which consequently they were 
best able to instruct them, if instruction could convey these virtues 
to the soul at all. 

Protagoras answers by reciting a fable delivered in very beauti¬ 
ful language. The substance of it is this. Prometheus and 
Epimetneus, when the gods had formed all kinds of animals with- 
•in the bowels of the earth, and the destined day approached for 
producing them into light, were commissioned to distribute among 
them the powers and qualifications which were allotted to them. 
The younger brother prevailed upon the elder to let him perform 
this work; and Prometheus consented to review afterwards and cor¬ 
rect his disposition of things. Epimetheus then began, and directed 
his care to the preservation of the several species, that none might 
ever be totally lost To some he gave extreme swiftness, but 
they were deficient in strength; and the strong he made not 
jpually swift : the little found their security in the lightness of 
their bodiw, in their airy wings; and in their subterraneous re¬ 
treats j while those of vast magnitude had the superiority of their 
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bulk for a defence. Such as were formed to prey on others, he 
made to produce but few young ones j while those, who were to 
serve as their prey, brought forth a numerous progeny. He 
armed them against the seasons with hoofs of horn and callous 
feet, with hides of proof and soft warm furs, their native bed and 
clothing all in one. But when Prometheus came to review his 
brother’s work, he found that he had lavished all his art and all 
his materials upon the brute creation, while mankind, whose turn 
it was next to be produced to light, was left a naked, helpless 
animal, exposed to the rigour of the seasons and to the violence of 
every other creature round him.- In compassion therefore to his 
wants, Prometheus purloined the arts of Pallas and of Vulcan, 
and with them fire, without which they were impracticable and 
useless, and bestowed them qp this new race, to compensate 
their natural defects. Men then, as allied to the divinity and 
endowed with reason, were the only part of the creation which 
acknowledged the being and the providence of the gods. They 
began to erect altars and statues; they formed articulate sounds, 
and invented language; they built habitations, covered themselves 
with clothing, and cultivated the ground. But still they were 
lonely creatures, scattered here and there; for Prometheus did not 
dare to enter the citadel of Jove, where Policy, the mother and 
queen of social life, was kept near the throne of the god himself; 
otherwise he would have bestowed her too on his favourite man¬ 
kind. The arts which they possessed, just supported them, but 
could not defend them against the multitude and fierceness of the 
wild beasts; they tried to assemble .and live together, but soon found 
that they were more dangerous and mischievpus to one another 
than the savage creatures had been. In pity then to their eon- 
dition, Jove, lest the whole race should perish, sent Mercury to 
earth, with Shame and Justice; and when he doubted how he 
should bestow them, and whether they should be distributed, as 
the arts had been, this to one, and that to another, or equally 
divided among the whole kind; Jove approved of the latter, and 
he commanded that if .any did not receive his share of that bounty 
he should be extirpated from the fane of the earth, as the pest 
and destruction of his fellow-creatures. 

This then, continues Protagoras, is the reason, why the Atheni¬ 
ans, and other nations, in debates, which turn on the several arts, 
attend only to the advice of the skilful; but give ear in matters of 
government, which are founded on ideas of comtdbn justice and 
probity, to every citizen indifferently among them : and that this 
IS the common opinion of all men, may hence appear. If a person 
totally ignorant of music should fancy himself an admirable per¬ 
former, the world ti'ould either laugh or be angry, and his friends* 
would reprimand or treat him as afmadman: but if a man should 
have candour and plain-dealing enough to profess himself a vil- 
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lain and ignorant of common justice, what in the other case would 
have been counted modesty, the simple confession of truth and of 
his own ignorance, would here be called impudence and madness. 
He that will not dissemble here, will be by all regarded as an 
idiot j for to own that one knows not what justice is, is to own 
that one ought not to live among mankind. 

He proceeds to show, that no one thought our idea of justice to 
be the gift of nature j but that it is acejuired by instruction and by 
experience: for with the weak, the deformed, or the blind man, 
no one is angry; no reprimands, no punishments attend the un¬ 
fortunate, nor are employed to correct our natural defects; but 
they are the proper consequences of our voluntary neglects or 
offences. Nor is the punishment, which follows even these, in¬ 
tended to redress an evil already past, for that is impossible, but 
to prevent a future, or at least to deter others from like offences; 
which proves, that wickedness is by all regarded as a voluntary 
ignorance. 

Next he shows, how this knowledge is acquired. It is by educa¬ 
tion. Every one is interested in teaching another the proper vir¬ 
tue of a man, on which alone all his other acquisitions must be 
founded, and without which he cannot exist among his fellow- 
creatures. His parents, as soon as understanding begins to dawn 
in him, are employed in prescribing what he ought to do and what 
he ought not to do; his masters, in filling his mind with the pre¬ 
cepts, and forming it to the example, of the greatest men, or in 
fashioning his body to perform with ease and patience whatever 
his reason commands; and lastly, the laws of the state lay down a 
rule, by which he is necessitated to direct his actions. If then the 
sons of the greatest men do not appear to be greater proficients in 
virtue than the ordinary sort, it must not be ascribed to the parent’s 
neglect; much less must it be concluded, that virtue is ndt to be 
acquired by instruction: it is the fault perhaps of genius and of 
nature. Let us suppose, that to perform on a certain instrument 
were a qualification required in every man, apd necessary to the 
existence of a city, ought we to wonder, that the son of an ad¬ 
mirable performer fell infinitely short of his father in skill ? Should 
we attribute this to want of care, or say, that music were not at¬ 
tainable by any art? or should we not rather ascribe it to defect of 
genius and to natural inability ? Yet every member of such a 
state would doubtless far surpass all persons rude and unpractised 
in music. In' like manner, the most worthless member of a 
society, civilized by some sort of education and brought up under 
the influence of laws and of policy, will be an amiable man, if 
compared with a wild and uneultivated savage. 

It is hard indeed to say, who is our particular instructor in the 
social virtues; as, for the same reason, it is hard to say, who 
taught us our native tongue; yet no one will therefore deny that 
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we learned it. The jjublic is in these cases our master; and all 
the world has a share m our instruction. Suffice it, continues the 
sophist, to know, that some there are among us, elevated a little 
above the ordinary sort, in the art of leading mankind to honour 
and to virtue; and among these I have the advantage to be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Socrates continues astonished for a time and speechless, as 
though dazzled with the beauty of Protagoras’s discourse. At 
last, recovering himself, he ventures to propound a little doubt 
wliich has arisen in his mind, though perfectly satisfied, he says, 
with the main question, whether temperance, fortitude, justice, and 
the rest, which Protagoras has so often mentioned, and seemed to 
comprehend under the general name of virtue, are different things, 
and can subsist separately in the same person; or whether they 
are all the same quality of mind, only exerted on different occa¬ 
sions. Protagoras readily agrees to the first of these; but is in¬ 
sensibly betrayed by Socrates into the toils of his logic, and makes 
such concessions, that he finds himself forced to conclude the 
direct contrary of what he had first advanced He is sensible of 
his disgrace, and tries to evade this closer kind of reasoning by 
taking refuge in that more diffuse eloquence, which used to gain 
him such applause. But when he finds himself cut short by So¬ 
crates, who pleads the weakness of his own memory, unable to 
attend to long-continued discourses, and who entreats nim to bring 
down the greatness of his talents to the level of a mind so much 
inferior, he is forced to pick a frivolous quarrel with Socrates, and 
break off the conversation in the middle. Here Callias interposes, 
and Alcibiades, in his insolent way, by supporting the request of 
Socrates and by piquing the vanity of Protagoras, obliges.him to 
accommodate himself to the interrogatory method of disputation, 
and renews the dialogue.' 

To save the dignity of Protagoras, and to put him in humour 
again, Socrates proposes that he shall conduct the debate, and 
state the questions, while he himself will only answer them; pro¬ 
vided Protagoras will in his turn afterwards condescend to do the 
same for him. The sophist begins by proposing a famous ode of 
Simonides, which seems to carry in it an absolute contradiction, 
which he desires Socrates to reconcile. Socrates appears at first 
puzzled, and after he has played awhile with Protagoras and with 
the other sophists, that he may have time to recollect himself, he 
gives an exjnanation of that poem, and of its pretended inconsist¬ 
ency, in a manner so new and so just as to gain the applause of 

' The episodical characters of Prodicus and Hippias, introduced 
ating a reconciliation, are great ornaments to the dialogue; the aBectation 
eloquence and of an accurate choice of* words in the former, and th wa. y 
nguratiTe diction of the latter, being undoubtedly drawn from the u e. 
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the whole company. He then brings back Protagoras, in spite of 
his reluctance, to his former subject, but without taking advan¬ 
tage of his former concessions, and desires again his opinion on the 
unity, or on the similitude, of the virtues. Protagoras now owns, 
that there is a near' affinity betw'een them all, except valour, which 
he affirms that a man may possess, who is entirely destitute of all 
the rest. Socrates proves to him, that this virtue also, like the 
others, is founded on knowledge and is reducible to it; that it is 
but to know what is really to be feared, and what is not; that 
good and evil, or in other words, pleasure and pain," being the great 
and the only movers of the human mind, no one can reject plea¬ 
sure, but where it seems productive of a superior degree of pain, 
or prefer pain, unless the consequence of it be a superior pleasure. 
That to balance these one against the other with accuracy, to judge 
rightly of them at a distance, to calculate the overplus of each, is 
that science on which our happiness depends, and which is the 
basis of every virtue. That, if our whole life’s welfare and the 
interests of it were as closely connected with the judgment, which 
we should make on the real maraitude of objects and on their true 
figure, or with our not being deceived by the appearance which 
they exhibit at a distance, who doubts but that geometry and 
optics would then be the means of happiness to us, and would 
become the rule of virtue ? That there is a kind of knowledge no 
less necessary to us in our present state, and no less a science; 
and that, when we pretend to be misled by our passions, we ought 
to blame our ignorance, which is the true source of all our follies 
and vices. And now, continues Socrates, who would not laugh at 
our inconsistency ? You set out with affirming that virtue might 
be taught, yet in the course of our debate you have treated it as a 
thing entirely distinct" from knowledge, and not reducible to it; 
I, wlio advanced the contrary position, have shown that it is a 
science, and consequently that it may be learned. 

Protag:oras, who has had no other share in the dispute than to 
make, without perceiving the consequence, such concessions as 
absolutely destroy what he set out with affirming, tries to support 
the dignity of his o^n age and reputation, by making an arrogant 
compliment to Socrates, commending his parts, very considerable, 
he says, and very promising for so young a man, and doing him 

• Sec Gorgias, p. 607. 

• Plato reasons on the principles of the most rational Epicurean in this 
place, and indeed on the only principles which can he defended. As our 
sense of pleasure and of pain is our earliest sentiment, and is the great in¬ 
strument of self-preservation, som/i philosophers have called tliese affections, 
The first according to nature. See Aul. Gell. xii. 6. 

’ I^as the opinion of Socrates, that all the virtues were only prudence, 
or wimom, exerted on different oectSions. An opinion in which, says Aris¬ 
totle, in Ethic. Micom. vi. 13, he was partly right and partly wrong. 
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the justice to say to all his acquaintance, that he knows no one 
more likely, some time or other, to make an extraordinary person j 
and he adds that this is not a time to enter deeper into this sub¬ 
ject ; but on any other day he shall be at his service. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 320. At liberty.] Every divinity had some such animals, which fed 
at liberty within the sacred enclosures and pastures. Such were the 
oxen of the Sun, in Homer, Od. M.; the owls of Minerva in the Acro¬ 
polis at Athens, (Aristoph. Lysist.,) the peacocks of Juno at Samos, 
(Athenseus, xiv. p. 655,} the tame serpents of iEsciilapius, at Epidaurus, 
(Pansan. ii. 28, and at Athens, Aristoph. Pint. 733,) the fishes of the 
Syrian goddess, &c. (Xenoph. Anabas. i. p. 254.) 

P. 328. Worthy of the money I make.] It is remarkable in what 
general esteem and admiration Protagoras was held throughout all 
Greece. If any scholar of his thought the price he exacted was too high, 
he only obliged him to say upon his oath, what he thought the precepts he 
had given were worth, and Protagoras was satisfied with that^sum. Yet 
he got more wealth by his profession than Phidias the statuary, and any 
otlier ten the most celebrated artists of Greece, as we learn from Mono, p. 
91, and Hipp. Maj. p. 282. Quintilian says, in iii. 1, that Eualhlus gave 
him 10,000 drachmae (about £300 sterling) for his art of rhetoric in 
writing. He was the first sophist in Greece who professed himself a 
teacher of education and virtue, and such an one as could make men 
better and better every time he conversed with them. See p. 318, 
and 349. 

P. 357. The want of instruction.] The true key and great moral of the 
dialogue is, that knowledge alone is the source of virtue, and ignorance tho 
source of vice. It was Plato’s own principle, as shown in Epist. vii. p. 
336, and elsewhere. The consequence of it is, that virtue may be taught, 
and may be acquired; and that philosophy alone can point us out the 
way to It. 
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As Serranus, and, I think, every commentator after him, has read 
this dialogue with a grave countenance, and understood it in a 
literal sense, though it is throughout a very apparent and continued 
irony; it is no wonder if such persons, as trust to their accounts 
of it, find it a very silly and frivolous thing. Yet under that irony, 
doubtless, there is concealed a serious meaning, which makes a 
part of Plato’s great design, a design which runs through all his 
writings. He was persuaded that virtue must be built on know¬ 
ledge, not on that counterfeit knowdedge, which dwells only on 
the surface of things, and’is guided by the imagination rather than 
by the judgment, (for this was the peculiar foible of his country¬ 
men, a light and desultory people, easily seduced by their fancy 
wherever it led them,) but on the knowledge which is fixed anil 
settled on certain great and general truths, and on principles as 
ancient and as unshaken as nature itself, or rather as the author 
of nature. To this knowledge, and consequently to virtue, he 
thought that philosophy was our only guide: and as to all those 
arts, which are usually made merely subservient to the passions of 
mankind, as politics, eloquence, and poetry, he thought that they 
were no otherwise to be esteemed than as they are grounded on 
philosophy, and are directed to the ends of virtue. They, who 
nad best succeeded in them before his time, ow'ed, as he thought, 
their success rather to a lucky hit, to some gleam of truth, as it 
were providentially breaking in upon their minds, than to those 
fixed and unerring principles which are not to be erased from a 
soul, which has once been thoroughly convinced of them. Their 
conduct therefore in their actions, and in their productions, has 
been wavering between good and evil, and unable to reach per- 
fjetion. The inferior tribe have caught something of their fire, 
merely by imitation, and fdrm their judgments, not from any real 
skill they have in these arts, but merely from (what La Bruyere 
calls) a gout de comparaison. The general applause of men has 
pointed out to,them what is finest; and to that, as to a principle, 
they refer their taste, without knowing or inquiring in what its 
excellence consists. Each Muse (says Plato in this dialogue) in¬ 
spires and holds suspended her favourite poet in immediate con¬ 
tact, as the magnet does a link of iron, and from him, through 
whom the attractive virtue p^ses and is continued to the rest, 
hangs a long chain of actors, and singers, and critics, and inter¬ 
preters of interpreters. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 533. Daedalus was the son of Palamaon, of that branch of the royal 
family called Metionidm, being sprung from Metion, tire sou of Ercctheus. 
(See Pnusan. vii. p. 531, and i. p. 13^) There were statues of his work¬ 
manship still preserved in several cities of Greece, at Thebes, Lebadea, 
Delos, Olus, and Gnossus, even in the time of Pausanias, above six him- 
dred years after this. See Pausan. ix. p. 793, and Plato, Hippias Maj. p. 
‘282. Epeus, the son of Panopeus, was the inventor of the Trojan horse; 
in the temple of the Lycian Apollo at Argos, was preserved a wooden 
figure of Mercury made by him. Theodorus, the Samian, son of Tc- 
Iccles, first discovered the method of casting iron, .and of forming it into 
figures; he also (with his countryman Rhatcus the son of Philicusj was 
the iirst who cast statues in bronze; he worked likewise in gold, and 
graved precious stones. ' 

P. 533.'OXw/x7ron.] Olympus, the Phrygian, lived in the time of Midas, 
before the Trojan war, yet .his compositions, as well the music ns the 
verses, were extant even in Plutarch’s days. Aristotel. Politic, viii. c. 5, 
and Plato, Sympos. p. 215. Hence also it seems that they had the music of 
Orpheus, of Thamyris, and of Phemius, then in being. (Sec Horn. 
0<lyss. A. 325, and X. 330.) 

P. 533. The Magnesian.] Euripides gave it this name, probably from 
the city of Magnesia near the hill of Sipylus, where it Mas found. Mr. 
Chislmll tells us, that as they were ascending the castlc-hill of this city, a 
compass, which they carried with them, pointed to difiercnt quarters, as 
it happened to be placed on different stones, and th.at at last it entirely 
lost its virtue; which shows that hill to be a mine of loadstone. Its 
power of attracting iron and of communicating its virtue to that iron, we 
see, was a thing well known at that time, yet they suspected nothing of 
its polar qualities. 

P. 534. 'Twopxquara.] Pindar was famous for this kind of compo¬ 
sitions, though we have lost them, as well as his dithyrambics. Xeno- 
demus also, Bacchylides, and Pratinds the Phliasian, excelled in them. 
Athenteus has preserved a fine fragment of this last poet, xiv. p. fil7. 
These compositions were full of description, and were sung by a chorus 
who danced at the same time, and represented the words by their move¬ 
ments and gestures. Tynnichus of Chalcis, whose ptcan was famous, 
and indeed the only good thing he ever wrote. 

P. 535. 'Ajto too jSq/taroc.] The Rhapsodi, we find, were mounted on a 
sort of suggestum, with a crown of gold (see p. 530 and 541 of this dia¬ 
logue) on their heads, and dressed in robes of various colours, and after 
their performance was finished, a collection seems to have been made for 
them among the audience. . 

■ P. 536. The Corybantes.] This alludes to a peculiar phrensy, supposed 
to be inspired by some divinity, especially Cybele, and attended with 
violent motions and efforts of the body. Persons so affected believed 
they heard the sound of loud music cdntinualiy in their cars, and were 
peculiarly sensible to certain airs, when really played, as it is reported of 
those who are bitten by the tarantulsi. 
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Terpsion meeting Euclides at Megara, and inquiring where he 
has been, is informed that he has been accompanying Thea?tetus, 
who is lately come on shore from Corinth, in a weak and almost 
dying condition, upon his return to Athens. This reminds them 
of the high opinion which Socrates had entertained of that young 
man, who was presented to him ^not long before his death) by 
Theodorus of Cyrene, the geometrician. The conversation, which 
then passed between them, was taken down in writing by Eu¬ 
clides, who, at the request of Terpsion, orders his servant to read 
it to them. 

The Abbe Sallier, in Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptions, 
vol. xiii. p. 317, has given an elegant translation of the most shin¬ 
ing part of this dialogue; and also in vol. xvi. p. 70, has translated 
all that part of the dialogue, in which Plato has explained the 
system of Protagoras. The description of a true philosopher in 
p. 172 , though a little exaggerated, and more in the character 
of Plato than of Socrates, has yet an elevation in it which is ad¬ 
mirable. The Abbe Sallier has also given a sketch of the dialogue, 
which is a very long one, and, as he rightly judges, would not be 
much approved in a translation. It is of that kind called ITtipaff- 
riicif, “ Tentative,” in order to make trial of the capacity of Theffi- 
tetus, while Socrates, as he saya, only plays the midwife, and brings 
the conceptions of his mind to light. The question is, What is 
knowledge? and the purpose of the dialogue is rather to refute the 
false definitions of it, as established by ’ Protagoras in his writings, 
and resulting from the tenets of Heraclitus,* of Empedocles, and 
of other philosophers, than to produce a better definition of his 
own. Yet there are many fine and remarkable passages in it, 
such as the observations of Theodorus on the faults of temper, 
which usually attend on brighter parts, and on the defects of 
genius often found in minds 01 a more sedate and solid turn; So¬ 
crates’s illustration of his own art by the whimsical comparison 
between that and midwifery; his opinion, adopted by Aristotle in 
Metaphys. i. p. 335, ed. Sylb., that admiration is the parent of 

• His fundamental tenet was, that every man’s own perc^tions of things 
were (to him) the measure and the test of truth and of fals«ood. 

• Viz. that motion was the principle of being, and the only cause of all 
its qualities. 
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philosophy; the explanation of active and passive powers of 
mattCT, ansing from the peroetual flux and motion of all thinrn 
which was the doctrine of Heraclitus and others; the reflections 
on philosophical leisure, and on a liberal turn of mind, opposed to 
the little cunning and narrow t^ioughts of mere men of business- 
the description of Heraclitus’s followers, then very numerous in 
Ionia, particularly at Ephesus; the account of the tenets of Par¬ 
menides and of Melissus, directly contrary to those of the former- 
the distinction between our senses, the instruments through 
which the mind perceives external objects, and the mind itself, 
which j udges of their existence, their likeness,’ and their diiTerence, 
and founds its knowledge on the ideas which it abstracts from 
them; to which we may add, the comparison of ideas fixed in the 
memory to impressions made in wax, and the dwelling on this 
similitude in order to show ftie several imperfections of this 
faculty in diflerent constitutions. 


THE SOPHIST. 


I AM convinced that this is a continuation of the Themtetus, 
which ends with these words, “ To-morrow, Theodorus, let us meet 
here again,” as this begins with “ According to our agreement, So¬ 
crates, yesterday, we are come ourselves in due order.” The persons 
are the same, except the philosopher of the Elcatic school, who is 
here introduced, and who carries on the disputation with Themtetus, 
while both Theodorus and Socrates continue silent. The apparent 
subject of it is the character of a sophist, which is here at large 
displayed in opposition to that of a philosopher; but here too he 
occasionally attacks the opinions of Protagoras, Heraclitus, Em¬ 
pedocles, and others, on the iiwertitude of au existence and on the 
P®|pctual flux of matter. 

This dialogue, in a translation, would suit the taste of the 
present ^ge still less even than the Themtetus; particularly that 
part, which is intended to explain the nature of esistence and of 
non-existence, which to me is obscure beyond.all comprehension, 
partly perhaps from our ignorance of the opinions of those phi- 
msophers, which are here refuted; afld partly from the abstracted 
nature of the subject,- and not a little, I doubt, from Plato’s manner 

at treating it. 

The most remarkable things in this dialogue appear to be, his 
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description of that disorder and want of symmetry in the soul, 
produced by ignorance, which puts it off its bias on its way to 
happiness, the great end of human actions: the distinction he 
makes between "Ayvom, “ the want of knowledge,” and 'AjiaBia, 
“ the want of learning; ” of whic^ the former is simply our ignor¬ 
ance of a thing, the latter, an ignorance which mistakes itself 
for knowledge, and which, as long as this sentiment attends it, is 
without hope of remedy: the explanation of the Socratic mode 
of instruction, adapted to this peculiar kind of ignorance, by 
drawing a person’s errors gradually from his own mouth, ranging 
them together, and exposing to his own eyes their inconsistency 
and weakness: the companson of that representation of things, 
given us by the sophists, and pieces of painting, which, placed at a 
certain distance, deceive the young and inexperienced into an 
opinion of their reality: and ttie*total change of ideas in young 
men when they come into the world, and begin to be acquainted 
with it by their own sensations, and not by description. All these 
passages are extremely good. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 252. Eurycles.] He was a ventriloquist, and set up for a prophet. 
Such as are possessed of this faculty, can manage their voice in so won¬ 
derful a manner, that it shall seem to come from what part they please, 
not of themselves only, hut of any other person in the company, or even 
from the bottom of a well, down a chimney, from below stairs, &c., ol 
w'hich I myself have been witness. 

P. 265. We see here that it was the common opinion, that the crea¬ 
tion of things was the work of blind, unintelligent nature; whereas the 
contrary was the result of philosophical reflection and disquisition, be¬ 
lieved by a few people only. 



THE STATESMAN. 


This dialogue is a continuation of the Sophist, as the Sophist is 
a continuation of the Theaitetus; and they were accordingly 
ranged together by Thrasyllus in that order, as stated by Diog. 
Laert. iii. 58, though Serranus in his edition has separated them. 
The persons are the same, only«that here the younger Socrates is 
introduced, instead of Thestetus, carrying on the conversation 
with the stranger from Elea. The principal heads of it are the 
following: 

P. 258. The division of the sciences into speculative and prac¬ 
tical. 

P. 259. The master, the economist, the politician, the king; 
which are taken as diflerent names for men of the same profession. 

The private man, who can give lessons of government to such 
as publicly exercise this art, deserves the name of royal no less than 
they. 

No difference between a great family and a small common¬ 
wealth. 

The politician must command on his own judgment, and not by 
the suggestion of others. 

P. %'L The absurdity of the Greeks, who divided all man¬ 
kind into Greeks and barbarians. The folly of all distinction and 
division without a difference. 

P. 269. The fable of the contrary revolutions in the universe 
at periodical times, with the alternate destruction and repro¬ 
duction of all creatures. 

P. 273. The disorder and the evil in the natural world, ac¬ 
counted for from the nature of matter, while it was yet a chaos. 

The former revolution, in which the Divinity himself immedi¬ 
ately conducted every thing, is called the Saturnian age; the 
present revolution, when the world goes the contrary way, being 
left to its own* conduct. Mankind are now guided by their own 
free-will, and are preserved by their own inventions.’ 

P- 275. The nature of the monarch in this age is no other 


' Plato, with the Pythagoreans, looked apon matter as co-etemal with the 
DeiW, but receiving its order and design entirely from hto. 

* Here too, as in the Timseus, p. 63, ^., he considers the urn 
rast, animated, and intelligent body. 

2 H 2 
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than that of the people which he commands. His government 
must be with the consent of the people. 

P. 276. Clear and certain knowledge is rare and in few in¬ 
stances ; we are forced to supply this defect by comparison and 
by analogy. Necessity of tracing things up to their first principles. 
Examples of logical division. 

Greater, or less, with respect to our actions, are not to be con¬ 
sidered as mere relations only depending on one another, but are to 
be referred to a certain middle term, which forms the standard of 
morality. 

P. 284. All the arts consist in measurement, and are divided 
into two classes: 1st, Those arts which compare dimensions, 
numbers, or motions, each with its contrary, as greater with 
smaller, more with less, swifter ^with slower; and 2dly, Those, 
which compare them by their distances from some middle point, 
seated between two extremes, in which consists what is right, fit, 
and becoming. 

The design of these distinctions, and of the manner used before 
in tracing out the idea of a sophist and a politician, is to form the 
mind to a habit of logical division. 

The necessity of illustrating our contemplations, on abstract 
and spiritual subjects, by sensible and material images, is stated. 

P. 286. An apology for his prolixity. 

Principal, and concurrent, or instrumental causes, are named; 
the division of the latter, with their several productions, is into 
seven classes of arts which are necessary to society: viz. 

1. TA TTpuroytvtc eZAoj. That class which furnishes materials for 
all the rest; it includes the arts of mining, hewing, felling, &c. 

2. ‘Opyavov. The instruments employed in all manufactures, 
with the arts which make them. 

3. 'Ayytlov. The vessels to contain and preserve our nutriment, 
and other movables, furnished by the potter, joiner, brazier, &c. 

4. "Oxnita. Carriages, seats, vehicles for the land and water, &c., 
by the coach-maker, ship and boat-builder, &c. 

5. llpdjSAq/ia. Shelter, covering, and defence, as houses, cloth¬ 
ing, tents, arms, &c., by the architect, weaver, armourer, &c. 

6. Uaiyvtov. Pleasure and amusement, as painting, music, sculp¬ 
ture, &c. 

7. Opeppa. Nourishment, supplied by agriculture, hunting, cook¬ 
ery, &c., and regulated by the ^mnastic and medical arts. 

P. 289. None of these arts have any pretence to, or compe¬ 
tition with, the art of governing; no more than the class which 
voluntarily exercise the employment of slaves, such as merchants, 
bankers, and tradesmen: the priesthood too are included undci 
this head, as interpreters between the gods and men, not from then 
own judgment, but either by inspiration, or by a certain pre¬ 
scribed ceremonial. 
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P. 291. There are three kinds of government, monarchy, oli¬ 
garchy, and democracy; the two first are distinguished into four, 
roplty, tyranny, aristocracy, and oligarchy-proper. 

P. 2M. The imperfection of all laws arises from the impossibility 
of adapting them to the continual change of circumstances, and 
to particular cases. . 

P. 296. Force may be employed by the wise and just legislator 
to good ends. 

P. 298. The supposition of a set of rules in physic, in agricul¬ 
ture, or in navigation, drawn up by a majority of the citizens, and 
not to be transgressed under pain of death, applied to the case of 
laws made by the people. 

P. 307. Some nations are destroyed by an excess of spirit; 
others by their own inoflensivciKss and love of quiet. 

P. 308. The office of true policy is to temper courage with 
moderation, and moderation with courage. Policy presides over 
education. 

This dialogue seems to be a very natural introduction to the 
books Be Mepublicd, and was doubtless so intended. See particu¬ 
larly iii. p. 410, &c., and iv. p. 442. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

I’. 290. The Egyptian kings were all of them priests, and if any of 
another class usurped the throne, they too were obliged to admit tlicm- 
sclves of that order. 


THE EEPUBLIC. 

The scene of this dialogue lies at the house of Cephalus, a rich 
old Syracusan, father to Lysias the orator, then yesiding in the 
Pirieeus, on the day of the Bendidea, a festival, then first eelebratea 
on the 19th day of the month Thargelion, answering to the middle 
of June, with processions, races, and illuminations in honour ol tne 
Thracian Diana. The persons engaged in the conversation, or 
present at it, are Cephalus hims&, Polemarchus, Lysias, ana 
Euthydemus, his three sons; Glauco and Adimantus, ® 
Aristo and brothers to Plato; Niceratus, son of Nicias; inrasy- 
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machus the sophist of Chalcedon; Clitophon, son of Aristonymus, 
and Charmantides of Pjeania, and Socrates. 

As to the time of these dialognes, it is certain that Cephalus 
died about 01. 84, 1, and that his son Lysias was bom fifteen 
years before 01. 80, 2, consequently they must fall between these 
two years, and probably not long before Cephalus’s death, when 
he was seventy years old or more; and Lysias was a boy of ten or 
twelve and upwards. Therefore I should place it in the 83rd 01. 
See Pastes Atticos, Corsini, vol. ii. Dissert. 13, p. 312. But I must 
observe that this is not easily reconcilable with the age of Adi- 
mantus and Glauco, who are here introduced as men grown up, 
and consequently must be at least thirty-six years older than their 
brother Plato.. If this can be allowed, the'action at Mcgara there 
mentioned must be that which haf)pened 01.83, 2, under Pericles; 
and the institution of the Bendidea must have been 01. 83,3 or 4. 
It is observable also that Theages is mentioned in vi. p. 496 of 
this dialogue, as advanced in the study of philosophy. He was 
very young, when his father Demodocus put him under the care 
of Socrates, which was in 01. 92, 3, and consequently thirty-five 
years after the time which Corsini would assign to this convers¬ 
ation. 


BOOK I. 

HEADS OP THE FIRST DIALOGUE. 

The pleasures of old age and the advantages of wealth, 

P. 3^. The just man hurts no one, not even his enemies. 

P. 338. The sophist’s definition of justice, namely, that it is the 
advantage of our superiors, to which the laws of every govern¬ 
ment oblige the subject to conform, is refuted. 

P. 341. The proof, that the proper ofiice of every art is to act 
for the good of its inferiors. 

P. 343. The sophist’s attempt to show, that justice is not the 
good of those who possess it, but of those who do not; and that in¬ 
justice is only blamed in such as have not the art to carry it to its 
perfection, refuted. 

P. M7. In a state composed all of good men, no one would be 
ambitious of governing. 

P. 349. The.perfection of the arts consists in attaining a certain 
rule of proportion. The musician does not attempt to excel his 
fellows by straining or stopping his chords higher or lower than 
they I for that would produce dissonance and not harmony; the 
phpsician does not tiy to exceed his fellows by prescribing a 
larger or less quantity of noyrishment, or of medicines, than 
conduces to health; and so of the rest. ’The unjust man therefore, 
who would surpass all the rest of his fellow-creatures in the 
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quantity of his pleasures and powers, acts like one ignorant in the 
art of life, in which only the just are skilled. 

P. 351. The greatest and most signal injustices, which one 
state and societ;^ can commit against another, cannot he perpetrat¬ 
ed without a strict adherence to justice among the particular mem¬ 
bers of such a state and society: so that there is no force nor 
strength without a degree of justice. 

P. 352. Injustice even in one single mind must set it at per¬ 
petual variance with itself, as well as with all others. 

P. 353. Virtue is the proper office, the wisdom, the strength, 
and the happiness of the human soul. 


BOOK II. 

HEADS OF THE SECOND DIALOGUE. 

P. 357 . Good is of three kinds: the First we embrace for itself, 
without regard to its consequences; such are all innocent delights 
and amusements. The Second, both for itself and for its conse¬ 
quences, as health, strength, sense, &c. The Third, for its conse¬ 
quences only, as labour, medicine, &c. The second of these is the 
most perfect: the justice of this class. Objection—To consider it 
rightly we must separate it from honour and from reward, and 
view it simply as it is in itself. 

P. 358. Injustice is a real good to its possessor, and justice is an 
evil; but as men feel more pain in suffering than_inflicting injury, 
and as the greater part are more exposed to suffe'r it than capable 
of inflicting it, they have by compact agreed neither to do nor to 
suffer injustice; which is a medium calculated for the general 
benefit, between that which is best of all, namely, to do injustice 
without fear of punishment, and that which is worst, to suffer it 
without a possibility of revenge. This is the origin of what we 
call justice. 

Such as practise the rules of justice do it from their inability to 
do otherwise, and consequently against their will. Story of Gyps’s 
•^ng, by which he could make himself invisible at pleasure. No 
person, who possessed such a ring, but would do wrong. 

P. 360. Life of the perfectly unjust man, who conceals his true 
character from the world, and that of the perfectly just man, who 
seems the contrary in the eye of the world, are compared: the hap¬ 
piness of the former is contrasted with the misery of the latter. 

P. 362. The advantages of probity are not therefore, according 
fo this representation, in itsmf, but in things extenor to it, in 

' See Cio. de Offic. iii. c. 9, where'he attributes to Gyges himself what 
Plato relates of one of his ancestors. 
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lonours and rewards, and they attend not on being, but on seem- 
ng^lionest. 

P. 363. Accordingly the praises bestowed on justice, and the 
•eproaches on injustice, by our parents and governors, are em¬ 
ployed not on the thing itself, but on its consequences. The 
Elysian fields and the punishments of Tartarus are painted in the 
strongest colours by the poets; while they represent the practice 
sf virtue as difficult and laborious, and that of vice, as ea.sy and 
delightful. They add, that the gods often bestow misery on the 
former, and prosperity and success on the latter; and, at the same 
time, they teach us how to expiate our crimes, and even how to 
hurt our enemies, by prayers, by sacrifices, and by incantations. 

P. 366. The consequence is, by this mode of argument, that to 
dissemble well with the world is the way to happiness in this life; 
and for what is to come, we may buy the favour of the gods at a 
trifling expense. 

P. 369. The nature of political justice. The image of a society 
in its first formation: it is founded on our natural imbecility, an^ 
on the mutual occasion wm have for each other’s assistance. Our 
first and most pressing necessity, is that of food; the second, of 
habitation; the third, of clothing. The first and most necessary 
society must therefore consist of a ploughman, a builder, a shoe¬ 
maker, and a weaver: but, as they will want instruments, a car¬ 
penter and a smith will be requisite; and as cattle will be 
wanted, as well for their skins and wool, as for tillage and carriage, 
they must take in shepherds and the herdsmen. As one country 
produces not every thing, they will have occasion for some im- 
pOTted_ commodities, which cannot be prociwed without exporta¬ 
tions in return,' so that a commerce must be carried on by 
merchants; and if it be performed by sea, there will be an occasion 
for mariners and pilots. Further; as the employment of the shep¬ 
herds, agncultors, mechanics, merchants, and such persons will 
not permit them to attend the markets, there must oe retailers, 
and tradesmen, and money to purchase with; and there must be 
servants to assist all these, that is, persons who let out their 
strength for hire. Such an establishment will not be long without 
a degree of luxury, which will increase the city with a vast variety 
of artificers, and require a greater extent of territory to support 
them: they will then encroach on their neighbours. Hence the 
origin of war. A militia will be required; but as this is an art, 
which wilt engross the whole man, and take up all his time, to 
acquire and exercise it, a distinct body will be formed of chosen 
men for the defence of the state. 

P. 374. The nature of a soldier: he must have quickness of 
sense, agility, and strength, invincible spirit tempered with gentle¬ 
ness and goodness of heart, and an understanding apprehensive 
and desirous of knowledge. 
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P. 376. The education of such a person. Errors and dangerous 
prejudices are instilled into young minds by the Greek poets. The 
scandalous fables of Homer and of Hesiod, who attribute injustice, 
enmity, anger, and deceit to the gods, are reprobated; and the 
immutable goodness, truth, justice, mercy, and other attributes of 
the Divinity are nobly asserted. 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

F. 363. ’Hiraywyai KOI KariStiTfioi tSv Qf&v.] Incantations and magical 
rites, to hurt one’s enemies, were practised in Greece and taught by vaga¬ 
bond priests and prophets: a number of books ascribed to Musaius and 
Orpheus were carried about by such people, prescribing various expiatory 
ceremonies and mysterious rites: so the chorus of Satyrs in the Cyclops 
of Euripides, vs. 642. ' 

P. 372. Chick-peas and beans.J This was a common dessert among 
the Greeks, both eaten raw, when green and tender, or when dry, parched 
in the fire. See Athenajus, ii. p. 54; Theocritus, Id. vii. 65. Crobylus 
(quoted by Athenajus, p. 54) calls this kind of eatables, “ the monkeys’ 
dessert.” 


BOOK ni. 

HEADS OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 

P. 386. Wrong notions of a future state are instilled into youth 
by the poets, whence arises an unmanly fear of death. 

P. 3w. Excessive sorrow and excessive laughter are equally 
unbecoming a man of worth. 

P. 389. Falsehood and fiction are not permitted, but where 
they are for the good of mankind; and consequently they are not 
to be trusted but in skilful hands. 

P. 390. Examples of impiety and of bad morality in the 
poets, and in other ancient writers. 

P. 392. Poetic eloquence is divided into narration, in the 
writer’s own person, and imitation, in some assumed character. 
Dithyrambics usually consist wholly of the former; dramatic 
poesy, of the latter; the epic, &c., of Wh mixed. 

P. 395. Early imitation becomes a second nature. The soldier 
is not permitted to imitate any thing misbecoming his own charac¬ 
ter, and consequently he is neither permitted to write, nor to play, 
any part which he himself would not act in life. _ 

P. 396. Imitative expression in oratory, or in gesture, is re¬ 
strained by the same principle. • _ ^ 

P. 398. Music must be regulated. The Lydian, 

Lydian, and Ionian harmonies are banished, as accommodated to 
the soft, enervatb passions; but the Dorian and the Phrygian 
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harmonies are permitted, as manly, decent, and persuasive. All 
instruments of peat compass and of luxuriant harmony, the lyra, 
the cythara, and the fistula, are allowed; and the various rhytoms 
or movements are in like manner restrained. 

P. 401. The same principle is extended to painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and to the other arts, 

P. 403. Love is permitted, but abstracted from bodily enjoy¬ 
ment. Diet and exercises, plain and simple meats, are prescribed. 

P. 405. Many judges and physicians are a sure sign of a society 
ill-regulated both in mind and in body. Ancient physicians knew 
no medicines but for wounds, fractures, epidemical distempers, and 
other acute complaints. The dimtetic and gymnastic method of 
cure, or rather of protracting diseases, was not known before He- 
rodicus introduced it. ^ 

P. 409. The temper and disposition of an old man of probity, 
fit to judge of the enmes of others, is described. 

P. 410. The temper of men, practised in the exercises of the 
body, but unacquainted with music and with letters, is apt to run 
into an obstinate and brutal fierceness; and that of the contrary 
sort, into indolence and effeminacy. The gradual neglect of this, 
in both cases, is here finely painted. 

P. 412. Choice of such of the soldiery, as are to rise to the 
magistracy; namely, of those who, through their life, have been 
proof to pleasure and to pain. 

P. 414. An example of a beneficial fiction. It is difficult to fix 
in toe minds of men a belief in fables, originally; but it is very 
ea^ to deliver it down to posterity, when once established., 

P. 416. The habitation of the soldiery: all luxury in building 
to be absolutely forbidden them: they are to have no patrimony, 
nor possessions, but to be supported and furnished with necessaries 
from year to year by the citizens; they are to live and eat in com¬ 
mon, and to use no plate, nor jewels, nor money. 


BOOK IV. 

HEADS OF THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 419. Objection—That the or “soldiers,”in whose 

hands the government is placed, will have less happiness and en¬ 
joyment of life than any of the meanest citizens. 

Answer-—That it is not the intention of the legislature to be¬ 
stow superior happiness on any one class of men in the state; but 
that each shall enjoy such a measure of it, as is consistent with 
the preservation of the whole. 

P. 421. Opulence and poverty are equally destructive of a 
state; the one producing luxury, indolence, and a spirit of inno- 
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vation j the other producing meanness, cunning, and a like spirit 
of innovation. 

The task of the magistracy is to keep both the one and the 
other out of the republic. 

P. 422. Can such a state, without a superfluity of treasure, 
defend itself, when attacked by a rich and powerful neighbour ? 

As easily as a champion, exercised for the Olympic games, could 
defeat one or more rich fat men unused to fatigue, who should fall 
upon him in a hot day. 

The advantage of such a state, which neither needs riches nor 
desires them, in forming alliances. 

Every republic formed on another plan, though it bear the 
name of a state, is in reality several states included under one 
name j the rich making one state, the poor another, and so oh; 
always at war among themselves. 

P. 423. A body of a thousand men bred to war, and united by 
such an education and government as this, is superior even in 
number to any thing that almost any state in Greece could produce. 

P. 424. No innovation is to be ever admitted in the original 
plan of education. A change of music in a country betokens a 
change in their morals. , 

P. 425. Fine satire on the Athenians, and on their demagogues. 

P. 42a The political wisdom of the new-formed state is seated 


in the magistracy. . 

P. 429. Its bravery is seated in the soldiery: m what it consists. 
P. 430. The nature of temperance: the expression of Mung 
one's self, is explained j when reason, the superior part of the mind, 
preserves its empire over the inferior, that is, over our passions 
and desires. The temperance of the new rcpuUic, whose wisdom 
and valour, in the hands of the soldiery, epreise a just power over 
the inferior people by their own consent, iS described. 

P. 433. Political justice distributes to every one his proper pro¬ 
vince of action, and prevents each from encroaching on the other. 

P. 435. Justice in a private man: its similitude to the former 
is stated. The three distinct faculties of the soul, 
or desire, reason, and indignation, or the concupiscible, the rational, 

and the irascible, are described. ,. , , 

P. 441. The first made to obey the second, and the third to 

assist and to strengthen it. Fortitude is the -jj. 

irascible, wisdom of the rational, fCS. 

cible, preserving a sort of harmony and consent ^‘ween 
P. 443. Justice is the result of this iinion, maintainmg each 
faculty in its proper office. _ _ , 

P. 444. The description of injustice. , . . 

P.445. The uniformity of virtue, and the mfin „j,gnce arise 

Four more distinguished kinds eff it are enumerat t 
four different kinds of bad government. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 420. ’Av^piaf.] This word seems to be used here for a painting, 
not a statue, as elsewhere. 

Ib. Fine garments.] The SwirriVwas a long variegated mantle, which 
swept the ground, worn by the principal characters in tragedy, and on 
great solemnities by the Greek women. See Theocrit. Id. ii. 73. 

P. 435. The Scythians, the Thracians, and other northern nations 
were distinguished by their ferocity, the Greeks by their curiosity and 
love of knowledge, and the Phoenicians and Egyptians by their desire of 
gain. Plato marks the threefold distinction. 


BOOK.V.i 

HEADS OP THE FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 451. On the education of the women. There is no natural 
difference between the sexes, but in point of strength; their exer¬ 
cises, therefore, both of body and mind, are to be alike, as are 
their employments in the state. 

P. 452. Custom is forced in time to submit to reason. The sight 
of men exercising* naked was once held indecent in Greece, till 
the Cretans first, and then the Lacedmmonians, introduced it: it 
is still held scandalous by the Persians, and by other barbarians. 

P. 454. When the entire sexes are compared with each other, 
the female is doubtless the inferior; but, in individuals, the woman 
has often the advantage of the man. 

P. 456. Choice of the female soldiery. 

P. 457 . Wives in common to all men of the same class. Their 
times of meeting to be regulated on solemn days, accompanied with 
solemn ceremonies and sacrifices, by the magistracy, who are to 
contrive by lots, the secret management of which is known to them 
alone, that the best and bravest of the men may be paired with 
women of like qualities, and that those, who are less fit to breed, 
may come together very seldom. 

' It is probable that this 6th book, and perhaps the 3rd, were written 
when Plato was about thirty-five years old, for he says in his 7th Epistle, 
p. 326, when speaking of himself before his first voyage to Sicily— 
And I was compelled to say while praising true philosophy, &c.; and Aulus 
GelUus asserts in xiv. 3, that Xenophon, after reading the two books of 
Plato’s Republic which were first published, wrote in opposition to them 
his Cyropedia. I know not how ancient the division of mis work into ten 
books may be; but there is no reason at all for it, the whole being one con¬ 
tinued conversation. 

s The Lacedeemonians, says Thucydides in i. 6, were the first to undress 
themselves and to appear naked in public; whereas formerly the Athletes 
in the Olympic contests wore a girdlw round their middle; and not many 
years have passed since the custom was left off. This change is said to have 
been mode about the 32nd Olymp.^ 
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P. 460. Neither fathers nor mothers are to know their own 
children, which, when bom, are to be conveyed to a separate part 
of the city, and there, so many of them as the magistrate shall 
choose, to be brought up by nurses appointed for that purpose. 

The time of propagation to be limited, in the men from thirty 
years of age to fifty-five, in the w/jmen from twenty to forty. No 
children born of parents under or above this term to be brought up, 
but exposed, and the parents severely censured j as are all who 
meet without the usual solemnities, and without the licence of the 
magistrate. 

P. 461. All children, bom within seven or ten months from the 
time any person was permitted to propagate, are to be considered 
as their own children: all that are bom within the time, in which 
their parents are suffered to breed, are to regard each other ns 
brethren. Marriage is to be prohibited between persons in these 
circumstances. 

P. 462. Partiality and dissension among the soldiery are pre¬ 
vented by these appointments. A fellow-fteling of pleasures and 
of pains is the strongest band of union which can connect mankind. 

P. 466. Children are to be carried out to war very early, to see 
and to learn their intended profession, and wait on their parents in 
the field. ,. 

P. 468. A soldier who deserts his rank, or throws away liis 
arms, is to be reduced to the rank of a mechanic; he who is taken 
prisoner alive is never to be ransomed.—The reward of the bravest. 

P. 469. It is not permitted to reduce a Greek to captivity, nor to 
strip the dead of any thing but of their arms, which are forbidden to 
be dedicated in the temples; it is not permitted to ravage the country 
further than to destroy the year’s crop, or to burn the buildings. 

P. 472. The reason why a state, thas instituted, seems an im¬ 
possibility'. No people will ever be rightly governed, till kings 
shall be philosophers, or philosophers be kings. 

P. 474. The description of a genius truly philosophic. 

® 476. The distinction of knowledge and opinion. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 460. This was actually the practice of Sparta, as ^ 

Plutarch in Lycurg., where the old men of each tribe sat m j S 
on the new-born infants, and, if they were weak^ Thrace also 

them to be cast into a deep cavern, near Mount Taygdtus. estine 

are borrowed the prohibition of gold and silver, the Ivttaina, 
together” in public, the naked exercises of the . , 1 ^ gjn). 

of goods, the general authority of the* old other 

plicity of music and of diet, the exemption of the jep„b|ic, as 

business, and most of the fimdame^al institutions m P 
Plutarch observes in his Lycurgus. 
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BOOK VI. 

HEADS OF THE SIXTH DIALOGUE. 

Plato is no where more admirable than in this book: the 
thoughts are as just as they are new, and the elocution is as 
beautiful as it is expressive; it can never be read too often: but 
towards the end it is excessively obscure. 

P. 485. The love of truth is the natural consequence of a genius 
truly inclined to philosophy. Such a mind will be little inclined 
to sensual pleasures, and consequently will be temperate, and a 
stranger to avarice and to illiberality. 

P. 486. Such a mind, being accustomed to the most extensive 
views of ’things and to the sublimeSt contemplations, will contract 
an habitual greatness, and look down, as it were, with disregard on 
human life and on death, the end of it; and consequently will 
possess the truest fortitude. Justice is the result of these virtues. 

Apprehension and memory are two fundamental qualities of a 
philosophic mind. 

P. 487. Such a genius is made by nature to govern mankind. 

Objection from experience—That such as have devoted them¬ 
selves to the study of philosophy, and have made it the employ¬ 
ment of their maturer age, have turned out either very bad men, 
or entirely useless to society. 

P. 488. Their inutility, with regard to government, is allowed 
and accounted for. The comparison of a bad government to a 
ship, where the mariners have aweed to let their pilot have no 
hand in the steerage, but to take that task upon themselves. 

P. 491. Those very endowments, before described as necessary 
to the philosophic mind, are often the ruin of it, especially when 
joined to the external advantages of strength, beauty, nobility, and 
wealth, when thev light in a bad soil, and do not meet with their 
prraer nurture, which an excellent education only can bestow. 

Extraordinary virtues and extraordinary vices are equally the 
produce of a vi^rous mind: little souls are alike incapable of one 
or of the other. 

The corruption of voung minds is falsely attributed to the 
sophists, who style themselves philosophers: it is the public 
example which depraves them; the assemblies of the people, the 
courts of justice, tue camp, and thfe theatres inspire them with 
false opinions, elevate them with false applause, and fright them 
with false infamy. The sophists do no more than confirm the 
opinions of the public, and teqch how to humour its passions and 
to flatter its vanities. 

P. 495. As few great geniuses have strength to resist the general 
contagion, but leave philosophy a’oandoned and forlorn, though it 
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is their own peculiar province, the sophists step into their vacant 
place, assume their name and air, and cheat the people into an 
opinion of them. They are compared to a little old slave, worth 
money, dressed out like a bridegroom to marry the beautiful, but 
poor, orphan daughter of his deceased lord. 

P. 495, § 10. A description of the few of true ^nius who escape 
depravation, and devote themselves really to philosophy; which 
happens commonly either from some ill fortune, or from weakness 
of constitution. The reason why they must necessarily be ex¬ 
cluded from public affairs, unless in this imaginary republic. 

P. 500. The application of these ai]?uments to the proof of his 
former proposition, namely, that until princes shall be philoso¬ 
phers or philosophers shall be princes, no state can be completely 
happy. 

P. 503. The ^vXaKtt, “ Guardians,” therefore, are to be real philo¬ 
sophers. The great difficulty is to find the requisite qualifications 
of mind united in one person. Quickness of apprehension and a 
retentive memory, vivacity and application, gentleness and mag¬ 
nanimity, rarely go together. 

P. 508. The idea of the supreme good is the foundation of 
philosophy, without which all acquisitions are useless. The cause 
of knowledge and of truth is compared to light; truth, to the 
power which bodies have of reflecting light, or of becoming visible; 
and the sovereign good itself is compared to the sun, the lord and 
father of light. 

P. 509. The author of being is superior to all being. 

P. 510. There are different degrees of certainty in the objects of 
our understanding. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 485. The existence that is for ever.] Our general abstracted ideas, 
as they exist in the mind independent of matter, which is subject to con¬ 
tinual changes, were regarded by Plato as the sole foundations of know¬ 
ledge, and emanations, as it were, from the divinity himself. 

P. 497. Those who engage in it, &c.] This is a remarkable passage, as it 
shows the manner in which the Athenians usually studied philosophy, 
and Plato’s judgment about it, which was directly opposite to the com¬ 
mon practice. 


BOOK VII. 

HEADS OF THE SEVENTH DIALOGUE. 

p. 514. The state of mankind is compared to that of 
confined in a vast cavern from their birth, with their legs le ^ 
^nd with their heads so placed fh a machine that * c 
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turn them to the light, which shines full in at the entrance of the 
cave; nor can they see such bodies as are continually in motion, 
passing and repassing behind them, but only the shadows of them, 
as they fall on the sides of the grotto directly before their eyes. 

If any one should set them mee from this confinement', oblige 
them to walk, and drag them from their cavern into open day, 
they would hang back or move with unwillingness or pain; their 
eyes would be dazzled with the brightness of each new object, and 
comprehend nothing distinctly; they would long for their shadows 
and darkness again, till, being more habituated to light, they 
would first be brought to gaze on the images of things reflected in 
the water, or elsewhere j tnen on the bodies themselves; then on 
the skies, on the stars, and the moon, and gradually on the sun 
himself, whom they would Icam to be the source and the author 
of all these beautiful appearances* 

If any thing should induce one of these persons to descend 
again into his native cavern, his eyes would not for a long time 
be reconciled to darkness, his old fellow-prisoners would treat him 
as stupid and blind, would say that he had spoiled his eyes in 
those upper regions, and grow angry ^ith him, if he proposed to 
set them at liberty. 

P. 518. An early good education is the only thing which can 
turn the eyes of our mind from the darkness and uncertainty of 
popular opinion to the clear light of truth. It is the interest of 
the public neither to suffer unlettered and unphilosophic minds to 
meddle with government, nor to allow men of knowledge to give 
themselves up for Their whole life to contemplation, as the first 
will have no principle to act upon, and the others no practice not 
inclination to business. 

P. 526. The use of the mathematics, in education, is princi¬ 
pally to abstract the mind from sensible and material objects, and 
to turn it to contemplate certain general and immutable truths, 
whence it may aspire to the knowledge of the supreme good, who 
is immutable, and is the object only of the understanding. 

The great improvement of a mind versed in these sciences, 
which quicken and enlarge the apprehension, and inure us to 
intense application, and what are their practical uses, particularly 
in military knowledge, is eloquently described. 

P. 537 . The i/6\aKti, “ Guards,” to be initiated in mathematical 
knowledge and studies before seventeen, and for three years more 
are to be confined to their continual and necessary exercises of 
the body, that is, till about twenty years of age; they are not to 
enter upon logic till after thirty, in which they are to continue 
five years. 

Knowledge is not to be implanted in a free-born mind by force 
and violence, but by gentleness accompanied with art, and by every 
kind of invitation. 
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The dangerous situation of the mind, when it is quitting the 
first prejudices of education and has not yet discovered the true 
principles of action, is here admifably described. It is compared 
to a youth brought up in affluence, and surrounded by flatterers, 
by persons who have passed hitherto for his parents, but are not 
really so; when he has found out the imposition, he will neglect 
those whom he has hitherto obeyed arid honoured, and will 
naturally incline to the advice of his flatterers, till he can discover 
those persons to whom he owes his duty and his birth. 

The levity, the heat, and the vanity of our youth make it 
an improper time to be trusted with reasoning and disputation, 
which is only fit for a mind grown cooler and more settled by 
years; as old age on the other hand w’eakens the apprehension, 
and renders us incapable of application. 

From thirty-five to fifty years of age the *v\uKf(, “ Guarfs,” are 
to be obliged to administer the public affairs, and to act in the in¬ 
ferior offices of the magistracy; after fifty they are to be admitted 
into the highest philosophy, the doctrine of tlie supreme good, and 
are in their turn to submit to bear the superior offices of the 
state. 


BOOK VIII. 


HE.^DS OP THE EIGHTH DIALOOUE. 

Plato here resumes the subject which he had dropped at the 
end of the fourth book. 

P. 544. Four distinct kinds of government arc enumerated, 
which deviate from the true form, and gradually grow wor.se and 
worse: namely, 1. The timocracy, so he calls the Laccdatmonian 
or Cretan constitution; 2, The oligarchy; 3. The democracy j and 
4 . Tyranny: they are produced by as many different corruptions 
of the mind and manners of tlie inhabitants. _ 

P. 545. The change from the true aristocracy (or constitution 
of Plato’s republic) to a timocracy is described. thing, 

which has had a beginning, is subject to corrujition. The intro¬ 
duction of property, and the division of land among the 
The encroachment on the liberty of the inferior part of the com-^ 
monwealth. Secret avarice and love of pleasure are the ' 
quence of private property. The neglect of music and ® • 

The preference given to the exercises of the body. The pre . 
of the irascible over the rational part of the soul. , 

The character of a citizen in such ’a state and the ongi 
a character are described. u-Uere 

P. 550. The change from a tinftcracy into an oligmchy, 
none are admitted to the honours and offices of the commonweaiin, 
VOL. vi. 2 1 
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who do not possess a certain proportion of property. The progress 
of avarice is the cause of this alteration. Such a state is always 
divided into two, always at enmily among themselves, the rich and 
the poor, which is the cause of its weakness. The alienation of 
property, which is freely permitted by the wealthy for their own 
interest, will still increase the disproportion of fortune among the 
citizens. The ill consequences of prodigality, and of its attendant 
extreme poverty, in a state. The poor are compared to drones in a 
bee-hive, some with stings and some without. 

P. 55i The gradual transition of the mind from the love of 
honour to the love of money. 

When a young man has seen the misfortunes which ambition 
has brought upon his own family, as fines, banishment, confisca¬ 
tion, and even death itself, adversity and fear will break his spirit 
and humble his parts, which he will now apply to raise a fortune 
by securer methods, by the slow and secret arts of gain: his rational 
faculties and nobler passions will be subjected to his desire of 
acquisition, and he will admire and emulate others only in propor¬ 
tion as they possess the great object of his wishes: his passion for 
wealth will keep down and suppress in him the love of pleasure 
and of extravagance, which yet, for want of philosophy and of a 
right education, will continue alive in his heart and exert itself, 
when he can find an opportunity to satisfy it by some secret in¬ 
justice at the expense of others. 

P. 55.^. The source of a democracy: namely, when the meaner 
sort, increasing with a number of men of spirit and abilities, re¬ 
duced to poverty by extravagance and by the love of pleasure, 
begin to feel their own strength, and compare themselves to the 
few wealthy persons who compose the government, whose body 
and mind are weakened by their application to nothing but to the 
sordid arts of lucre. The change of the constitution. The way 
to the magistracy laid open to all, and decided by balloting. A 
lively picture of the Athenian commonwealth. 

P. 558. The distinction between our necessary and unnecessary- 
desires, is stated; when the latter prevail over the former by in¬ 
dulgence, and by keeping bad company, they form a democratic 
mind. The description of such a soul, when years have somewhat 
allayed the tumult and violence of its passions; it is the sport ol 
humour and of caprice, inconstant in any pursuit, and incapabk 
of any resolution. 

P. 562. When liberty degenerates into extreme licence and an 
archy, the democracy begins to tend towards tyranny. The pictun 
of the Athenian government and manners is continued with grea 
force and severity: where J-outh assumes the authority am 
decisiveness of age, and age mimics the gaiety and pleasures « 
youth j where women and slaves- are upon the same looting wil 
their husbands and masters; and where even the dogs and horse 
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march directly onwards, and refuse to give way to a citizen. The 
common mutation of things from one extreme to another. 

P. 564. The division of those who bear sway in a democracy 
into three kinds: 1. The busy, bold, and active poor, who are 
ready to undertake and execute any thing; 2. The idle and insig¬ 
nificant poor, who follow the former, and serve to make a number 
and a noise in the popular assemblies; and 3. The middling sort, 
who earn their bread by their labour, and have naturally little in¬ 
clination to public aflairs, nor are easily brought together, but 
when allured by the hopes of some gain, yet, ivncn collected, are 
the strongest party of all. The conversion of a demagogue into a 
tyrant, from necessity and from fear, the steps which he takes to 
attain the supreme power, the policy of tyrants, and the misery of 
their condition, are excellently described. 

P. 568. The accusation of the tragic poets, as inspiring a love 
of tyranny, and patronized by tyrants; they are encouraged also in 
democracies, and are little esteemed in better governments. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

1’ 544. The Cretan. 1 Lycurgus borrowed his constitution from that 

of the Cretans, as Heroditus, Strabo, Plutarch, and other 

and it is plam, that Plato thought it the best lonn of government that any 

where exited, which seems indeed to have been the general opinion of 

the greatest men in Greece. . , ™ t oov« 

P. 547. Dwellers around and domestics.] The 
the name of n«p(o.m, Dwellers around,” to their the mhab ^ 

ants of Laconia, who were not Spartans. As they used, 1 imagine, 
hardly enough by their superiors, and had no share in the government, 
many authors do not distinguish tlicni from the Heliotse, 
lutelv slaves i vet, in reality, they seem to have been on a dislmct footing, 
be^ng^tkone/free men. and c^loyed by the Spartan goveniment 
commnd such troops as they often send abroad, 
whom they had given their liberty. Ihe 

have had the property of lands, for when Lycurgus di c Snantans 

thirty thousand portions, and gave nine thousand of “’P” 

to wLm did the other twenty-one lagc^^^ 

the nepiooco. ? who else should people the 'X’S«ved 

which Were once in Laconia? It is plain aUo, that 
in war, as dwXTrai, “ heavy-armed fooV’ which 
as we ieam from Thucydides, iv. p. 238, 

according to Herodotus in ix. 29, ;♦ follows that the other 

monians, of which five thousand were Spartans ; j ’(,y(iieniselves, 

five thousand were nipioco.; for he mfintions he Heliot® oy ■ 
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made free, llie IlcUoteCi and the Tlfpiodcoi. See also Isocrates in 
Panegyr. p. 11, and in Panathen. p. 270. The Cretans called their slaves, 
-who cultivated the lands, Iltptoticot. See Aristot. Polit. iL c. 10 


BOOK IX. 

HEADS OP THE NINTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 571. The worst and most lawless of our unnecessary desires 
are described, which are particularly active in sleep, when we go 
to our repose after drinking freely, or eating a full meal. 

P. 572. The transition of the mind from a democratic to a 
tyrannical constitution. Debauch'ery, and what is called love, are 
the great instruments of this change. Lust and drunkenness, 
names for two different sorts of madness, between them produce a 
tyrant. 

P. 573. Our desires from indulgence grow stronger and more 
numerous. Extravagance naturally leads to want, which will be 
supplied either by fraud or by violence. 

P. 575 . In states in which there are but a few persons of this 
turn, and the body of the people are uncorrupted, they usually 
leave their own country, and enter into the guards of some foreign 
prince, or serve him in his wars: or, if they have not this oppor¬ 
tunity, they stay at home and turn informers, false evidences, 
highwaymen, and housebreakers, cut-purses, and such characters; 
but, if they are numerous and strong, they form a party against 
the laws and liberties of the people, set at their head commonly 
the worst among them, and erect a despotic government 

The behaviour of a tyrannical nature in private life; unacquainted 
with friendship, always domineering over, or servil41y flattering, 
his companions. 

P. 577 . The comparison between a state enslaved, and the mind 
of a tyrant The servitude, the poverty, the fears, and the anguish 
of such a mind are described; and it is proved to be the most 
miserable of human creatures. 

P. 578 . The condition of any private man of fortune, who has 
fifty or more slaves. Such a man with his effects, wife and family, 
supposed to be separated from the state and his fellow-citizens, in 
which his security consists, and placed in a desert country at some 
distance, surrounded with a people, who look upon it as a crime to 
enslave one’s fellow-creatures, and are ready to favour any con¬ 
spiracy of his servants aminsbhim: how anxious and how intoler¬ 
able would be his condition 1 Such, and still worse, is that of a 
tyrant. ^ 

P. 581. The pleasures of knowledge and of philosophy are 
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proved to be superior to those whieh result from honour or from 
gain, and from the satisfaction of our appetites. The wise man, 
the ambitious man, the man of wealth and pleasure, will each of 
them give the preference to his favourite pursuit, and will under¬ 
value that of tne others, but experience is the only proper judge 
which can decide the question, and the wise man alone possesses 
that experience; the necessity of his nature must have acquainted 
him with the pleasure which arises from satisfying our appetites. 
Honour and the public esteem will be the consequence of nis life 
and studies, as well as of the opulent or of the ambitious man j so 
that he is equally qualified with them to judge of their pleasures, 
but not they of his, which they have never experienced. 

P. 584. Most of onr sensual joys are only a cessation from 
uneasiness and pain, as are the eager hojics and expectations 
which attend them. A fine im&ge is drawn of the ordinary life of 
mankind, of their sordid pursuits, and of their contemptible 
passions. . <• 

P. 588. The recapitulation, and conclusion, that the height of 
injustice and of wickedness is the height of misery. 

P. 590. The intention of all education and laws is to subject the 
brutal part of our nature to tbe rational. A scheme of life, worthy 
of a philosophic mind, is laid down. 


NOTE ON THE GUEEK TEXT. 

P. 578. Fifty slaves.] The more wealthy Greeks had very large fami¬ 
lies of slaves. In Athens the number of slaves was to that of citizens as 
20 to 1: the latter being about 21,000; the former, 400,000. Mnaso of 
Phocis, a friend of Aristotle, had 1000 slaves or mote, as had Itkei^ 
Nicias, the famous Athenian. In Corinth, there were reckoned 4bU,UUO 
slaves; at Algiiia, above 470,000; and many a Roman had m his own 
service above 20,000: this was a computation made 01. 110, by Ueme- 
trius Phalereus. 


BOOK X. 


HEADS OP THE TENTH DIALOODF- 


P. 595. Plato’s apology for himself. His reasons for 
all imitative poetry from his republic: 1. Because 
things not as they really are, but as they „„ example 

the poets is not equal to their reputation, 3. Th i 

of a state having\een better ions and 

ducted,or of an art j®P‘'?'’ed> schoolfound- 

There is no plan of education lam down, no sect 
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ed, even by Homer and the most considerable of the poets, as by 
the philosophers. 

P. 602. Their art concurs with the senses to deceive us and to 
draw off the mind from right reason, it excites and increases the 
empire of the passions, enervates our resolution, and seduces us by 
the power of ill example. 

P. 604. The passions and vices are easy to imitate by reason of 
their variety; but the cool, uniform, and simple character of virtue 
is very difficult to draw, so as to touch or delight a theatre, or any 
other mixed assembly of men. 

P. 60/. The power of numbers and of expression over the soul 
is great, which renders poetry more particularly dangerous, 

P. 603. Having shown that virtue is most eligible ott' its own 
, account, even when destitute of all external rewards, he now 
comes to, explain the happiness which waits upon it in another 
life, as well as in the present. The immortality of the soul and a 
state of future rewards and of future punishments are asserted. 


NOTES ON THE OBEEK TEXT. 

P. 595. Plato professes a great admiration, even from a child, for 
Homer, but yet is forced to exclude him from his commonwealth, for a 
man is not to be held in honour before truth. The Greeks had carried 
their admiration fur Homer to a high pitch of enthusiasm in Plato’s time: 
it was he, they said, who first had formed Greece to knowledge and hu¬ 
manity ; and in him were contained all the arts, all morality, politics, and 
divinity. 

P. 600. Eft TlYvaf.] Thales is said to have discovered the annual 
course of the sun in the ecliptic, and to have made several improvements 
in astronomy and geometry. To Anacharsis is ascribed the invention of 
anchors, and of the potter's wheel. See Diog. Laertius. 

P. 6IB. By Zeus, not I.] Is it possible that the immortality of the soul 
should be a doctrine so unusual, and so little known at Athens, as to 
cause this surprise in Glauco ?—Yet in the Phtedo likewise, p. 70, Cebes 
treats this point in the same manner. 

P. 611. Like those who see Glaucus.) He speaks as if this divinity 
were sometimes actually visible to seafaring men, all covered with sea¬ 
weed and shells. . 

P. 614. The story of Er, the Pamphylian, who, when he had lain 
twelve days dead in appearance on the held of battle, and was placed 
on the funeral pile, came to life again, and related all he had seen in 
the other world. ’ The judgment of souls, their progress of a thousand 
years through the regions of bliss or of misery, tiie eternal punishment 
of tyrants, and of others guilty of enormous crimes, in Tartarus, the 
spindle of Necessity, which tnmir the eight spheres, and the employment 
of her three daughters, the Pates, are all described, with the allotment 
and choice of lives (either in humantbodies, or in those of brute animals) 
permitted to those spirits who are again to appear on earth; as of Orpheus, 
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who chooses that of a swan, Ajax, of a lion, Thersiles, of a monkey, Ulysses, 
that of an obscure private man, &c.; their passage over the river Lethe is 
also mentioned. The whole fable is finely written. 

Milton alludes to the spindle of Necessity in his entertainment called 
the Arcades. Virpl has also imitated many parts of the fable in his sixth 
iGneid, and Tully in tlie Somnium Scipionis. See Macrob. i. c. 1. 


THE LAWS. 


The persons of the dialogue are Clinias, a Cretan of Gnossus, 
and tvpo strangers, who are his guests, the one a Lacedtemonian, 
called Megillus, the other an Athenian, who is not named, but who 
appears by the character and sentiments to be Plato himself. 
See Diog. Laert. iii. 52. They are, all three, men far advanced in 
>ears, and as they walk or repose themselves in the fields under 
the shade of ancient cypress trees, which grew to a great bulk 
and beauty, in the’ way that led from the city of Gnossus to the 
temple and grotto of Jupiter, (where Minos was believed to have 
received his latvs from the god himself,) they enter into convers¬ 
ation on the policy and constitution of the Cretans. 

There is no prooemium nor introduction to the dialogue, as there 
is to most of Plato’s writings. I speak of that kind of prooemium 
usual with Plato, which informs us often of the occasion and of 
the time of the dialogue, and of the characters of the persons intro¬ 
duced in it. In reality the entire four first books of “ the Laws" 
are but introductory to’ the main subject, as he tells us himself in 
the end of the fourth book, p. 


BOOK I. 

HEADS OP THE FIRST DIALOGUE. 

P'. 625. The institutions of Minos were pringipally directed to 
form the citizens to war. The great advantages of a people supe¬ 
rior in military skill over the rest of mankind are stated. Every 
people is naturally in a state of,war with its neighbours; even 
particular cities, nay, private families, are in a like situation witnin 
themselves, where the better and more rational part are always 
contending for Aat superiorit/ which is their due, over the tower 
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and the less reasonable. An internal war is maintained in the 
breast of each particular man, who labours to subdue himself by 
establishing the empire of reason over his passions and his desires. 

P. 628. A legislator, who makes it the great end of his con¬ 
stitution to form the nation to war, is shown to be inferior to him 
who reconciles the members of it among themselves, and prevents 
intestine tumults and divisions. 

P. 631. The view of the true lawgiver is to train the mind and 
manners of his people to the virtues in their order, that is, to 
wisdom, to temperance, and to justice, and, in the fourth place, to 
valour. The method he ought to lay down in the disposition of 
his laws is stated. 

P. 634. The fault of the Cretan and of the Lacedmmonian laws 
is, that they do not foitify the soul as well againsl pleasure as 
against pain. Youth is not permitted to examine into the rectitude 
ot those laws by which they are governed, nor to dispute about 
them) this is the privilege of age, and only to be practised in 
private. 

P. 636, § 8. The division of the citizens into companies, called 
SvaaiTw, which daily assembled to cat together in public, Wiis apt 
.to create seditions and conspiracies. The regular naked exercises 
of the youth were often the cause of an unnatural passion among 
them. Crete and Lacedtemon are blamed particularly on this 
account. 


P. 636, § 9. Pleasure and pain arc the two great sources of all 
human actions: the skill of a legislator consists in managing and 

T sing one of them to the other. 

639. The use of wine, when under a proper direction, in the 
education of youth. 

P. 642. An apology for his own garrulity and ditfuseness, which 
is the characteristic of an Athenian. 

P. 643. The nature and intent of education. 


P. 644. Mankind are compared to puppets: but whether they 
are formed by the gods for their diversion, or for some more serious 
nurpose, (he says,) is uncertain. Their pleasures and pains, their 
hopes and fears, are the springs which move them, and often draw 
contrary ways at once. Reason is the master-spring which ought 
to determine their motions; but as this draws gently and never 
uses violence, some of the passions must lie called to its aid, which 
mw give it stren^h to resist the force of the others. 

P. 645. The ef^cts of wine upon the soul: it heightens all our 
passions and diminishes our understanding, that is, in reality, it 
reduces us again to childhood. As physicians, for the sake of our 
body^ give us certain potions, wl)ich for a time create sickness and 
pain in us, and put our whole frame into disorder; so possibly 
might the legislator, by a singular experiment, make wine sub¬ 
servient to a good purpose in ^ucdlion, and, without either pain 
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or danger, put the prudence, the modesty, and the temper of youth 
to the trial, and see how far they could resist the disorder of the 
mind which is naturally produced by this liquor. 

P. 647, § 14. The fear of dishonour is opposed to the fear of 
pain; the first is a great instrnment in the nands of a wise legis¬ 
lator to suppress and to conquer the latter. 

P. 647, § 15. If there were any drug or composition known that 
would inspire us with fear and with dejection of spirits, for the 
time its influence lasted, what need would there be of fatiguing our 
youth with long laborious exercises, or of exposing them in battle 
to real danger, in order to fortify the soul against the attacks of 
fear and of pain ? This draught atone, properly applied, would be 
a sufficient trial of our valour under the eye of the magistrate, who 
might confer hbnour and disgrace on a youth, according to his 
behaviour during the operation.’ Unluckily, there is no such drug 
discovered; but there is a potion which exalts our spirits, and 
kindles in the mind insolence, and imprudence, and lust, and every 
fiercer passion, while it lays open to view our ignorance, our 
avarice, and our cowardice. Why should we wait till these vices 
exert themselves into real action, and produce their several mis¬ 
chiefs in society; when, by a well-regulated use of this liquor, we 
might, without danger, discover them lurking in the disposition of 
youth, and suppress them even in their infancy? 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P.629. &iaP&VT(t di ik] The Spartans, when they passed the frontier 
of their own state to enter into the territory of an enemy, always per¬ 
formed sacrifice; and if the victims proved inauspicious, they retired, and 
gave over their enterprise. 

P. 6.30. Of the mercenaries.] In Plato’s time, about 01. 106, and 
soon after, the intestine tumults in the Greek cities, joined to a sort of 
fashion, which prevailed, of going to seek their fortune in a foreign 
service, had so depopulated Greece, that Isocrates tells Philip of Macedon, 
that he might form a better and stronger army out of these mercenaries, 
than he could out of the citizens themselves, who continued in their own 
country. The strength of the Persian king’s armies was entirety com¬ 
posed of these Greeks, as was that of his enemies also, the kings of Egypt 
and of Cyprus, and the revolted viceroys in Asia Minor. They were also 
employed by Athens, and by other states of Greece, to save their own 
troops; so that the Athenian heavy-armed infantry now consisted ®f f’®''" 
cenaries, though the citizens themselves served as rowers on board uic 
fleet; just contrary to what had been the ancient practice, when e 
ships were manned by foreigners and ^slaves, and the Athenians c 
selves were the heavy-armed. . j 

P. 636. ’Eir.rqd»niio.] This seems to me to be ‘he nommame, ana 
Ndpi/iov the accusative; and the sansc will thus be, “ Ihis pra '. 
exercising constantly naked) appears to me to haie weakened gr y 
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that ancient and natural law, by which the pleasures of love, not only 
among human creatures, but even in the brute creation (mutually belong 
to the two sexes).” This is a remarkable passage: and Tully judges in 
the same manner of these exercises. How far the Cretans indulged their 
passions in the way here mentioned, may be seen in Ephorus, quoted by 
Strabo x. The purity of manners at Sparta is strongly asserted by Xeno¬ 
phon, De Lacedaemon. Republ. p. 395, and by Plutarch in Lycurgus; but 
here is a testimony on the other side at least of equal authority. 

P. 637. "Qoirtp iv afia^aie.] A sortof drunken farces performed in the 
villages of Attica, during the Dionysia, which seem to be the origin of the 
ancient comedy and tragedy. Hence the proverb, ’EJ d/ta$qc X4y«7': and 
hence, too, Aristophanes gives the name of Tpayqidi'a to comedy. Achar- 
iienses, vs. 498, 499, and 627. They seem to have still continued in use 
in the country. 

P. 612. The hearth of our city.] As each private family had its Vesta, 
to whom the hearth was particularly sacred, so that of the public was 
seated in the Prytaneum, as we learn from Pindar, Nem. Od. 11; where 
in most cities a perpetual lamp was kept burning in honour of this god¬ 
dess : and as every private family of rank had their npolim, “ public 
hosts,” in several cities of Greece, with whom tliey were connected by tlie 
ties of hospitality, and in whose houses they were lodged and entertained, 
so cities themselves had a like connexion with each other; and there were 
public npo^evot nominated to receive and to defray the expenses of such 
as came on business from other cities in alliance with them. 

P. 647. Atte,] This is, what we call honour, that is, the fear of shame; 
and which is left to supply, as well as it can, the place of all the virtues 
among us. Pinto calls this sentiment, in p. 674, 9cio{ ^dj3a;, “a divine 
fear.” Montesquieu makes it the grand principle of monarchical govern¬ 
ments, in L’Espeit des Loix, i. 6, and in France its effects are most con¬ 
spicuous. 


BOOK II. 

HEADS OF THE SECOND DLALOOUE. 

. _P. 653. The weat purpose of a right education is, to fix in the 
mittd an early habit of associating its ideas of pleasure and of 
desire with its ideas of virtue, and those of pain and aversion with 
that of vice; so that reason, when it comes to maturity, and happy 
are they with whom, even in their old age, it does come to ma¬ 
turity! may look back with satisfaction, and may approve the 
useful prejudicas instilled into the soul in its infancy. 

The early inclination of children to noise and motion is noticed, 
which, when reduced to order and symmetry, produce harmony and 
grace, which are two pleasures known only to humankind. The 
oripn of music and of the dance. 

P. 655. In what kind of imitation their true beauty consists. 
Every sound or movement, or attitude, which naturally accom- 
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panies and expresses any virtue, or any laudable endowment of 
mind and of body, is beautiful, as the contrary is deformed and 
unpleasing. The error of such as make pleasure the sole end of 
these arts. 

Reasons for the diversity of men’s taste and judgment in them 
are assigned. Some from having been early depraved, and little 
accustomed to what is lovely, come to approve and take delight in 
deformity: others applaud what is noble and graceful, but feel no 
pleasure from it, either because their mind has a natural depravity 
in it, though their education has been good, or because thejr 
principles are right, but their habits and practice have not been 
conformable to them. The danger of this last defect is stated, 
when men delight in what their judgment disapproves. 

P. 657. The restraint, which ought to be laid on poets in all 
well-disciplined states, is named. Musicians in Egypt* were con¬ 
fined by law, even from the remotest antiquity, to certain simple 
species of melody, and the painters and sculptors to some peculiar 
standards for their measures and attitudes, from which they were 
not to deviate. 

P. 658. A reflection on the usual wrong determinations of the 
persons appointed to judge of their musical and poetical enjertain- 
ments at Athens, who, though they took an oath to decide im¬ 
partially, were biassed, either tnrough fear or from the affectation of 
popularity, by the opinion of the crowd; whereas they ought to 
have considered themselves as masters and directors of the public 
taste. From this w’eakness arose the corruption of their theatrical 
entertainments. In Italy and in Sicily the victory was adjudged 
by the whole audience to that poet who had the greatest number 
of hands held up for him. 

P. 659. The manners, exhibited in a drama to the people, ought 
always to be better than their own. 

P. 662. The morality Inculcated by the poets, even in Sparta 
and in Crete, where all innovations were by law forbidden, W'as 
defective enough. What sentiments they ought to inspire. Plato s 
great principles are explained, namely, that happiness is insepar¬ 
able from virtue and misery from wickedness, and that the latter 
is rather an error of the judgment than of the will. 

P. 663. If these opinions were actually as false, as they are 
immutably founded on truth, yet a wise lawgiver would tfiiiiK 


' This wfll account for the little improvement the Egyptians wj; 
in the fine arts, though they were perhaps the inventors of them. 
doubtedly the advancement and perfection of these things, as 
corruption, are entirely owing to liberty and innovation. Aqo- 

’ Aristotle looked upon this as the distinguishing -reserved in 

trine; as we see from a fragment of his elegy to Euaemn., p 
Olympiodorus’s commentary on the/Jorgias. 
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himself obliged to inculcate them as true, by every method 
possible. 

It is easy to persuade men, even of the most absurd fiction ; how 
much more of an undoubted truth! 

P. 664. The institution of the three choruses, which are to 
repeat in verse, accompanied with music and with dances, these 
great principles of society, and to fix them in the belief of the 
public: the first chorus is composed of boys under eighteen, and 
sacred to the Muses; the second, from tliat age to thirty, and 
sacred to Apollo; the third, to Bacchus, consisting of all from 
thirty to sixty years of age. 

P. 666. The use of wine is forbidden to boys; it is allowed, but 
very moderately, to mgn under thirty; after that age, w'ith less 
restraint; the good effects of it in old age are mentioned. 

P. 667. The principles and qualifications which are required in 
such as are fit to judge of poetry, and of the? other imitative arts. 

P. 669. Instrumental music by itself, which serves not to 
accompany the voice, is condemned, as uncertain and indefinite in 
its expression. The three arts of poetry, of music, .and of the 
dance, (or action,) were not made to be separated. 

P. 671. The regulation of entertainments, with the manner of 
presiding at them, is enforced; without which the drinking of wine 
ought not to be permitted at all, or in a very small degree. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. G58. It is here said, that puppet-shows and jugglers’ tricks are best 
accommodated to the taste of young children; as comedy is to that of 
bigger boys, tragedy to that of young men, and of the women of the better 
sort, and of the bulk of the people In general, and the rhapsodi to that of 
the older and wiser sort. 

P. 665. After practising their voices.] The singers in these choruses 
were subjected to a course of abstinence and of physic, for a consider¬ 
able time before they put their voices to the trial. See Antipho. Orat. de 
C»de Choreut. 


BOOK III. 

HEADS OF THE THIRD DIALOGUE. 

P. 676. The immense antiquity of the earth, and the innumerable 
changes it hp undergone in the course of ages. Mankind are 
generally believed to nave been often destroyed, a very small 
remnant excepted, by inundation and by pestilence. 

The supposition of a handful of men, probably shepherds, who 
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were feeding their cattle on the mountains, and were there nreserv- 
ed with their famihes from a general deluge,'which had orer- 
wlwlmed aU the cities and inhabitants of the country below ’ 

P. 677. The destruction of arts and sciences, with their slow 
and gradual revival among this infant society, is nobly described. 

• .The beginnings of government: the paternal way first 

which he calls the justest of all monarchies. ABsemblies of 
ditferent fellies agree to descend from the mountain-tops, and to 
settle in the hill-country below them; and as each of them has a 
head or a pnnee of its own, and customs in which it lias been 
brought up. It will be necessary to describe certain laws in common, 
and to settle a kind of senate, or of aristocracy. 

P. 683. The causes of the increase and declension of states, are 
exemplified in the history of Sjiarta, Messene, and Argos. The 
OTginal league between the three kingdoms founded by the 
Heraclidm, and the mutual engagements entered into by the 
several kinp and by their people, are stated. 

P. 684. The easiness of establishing an equality of property in 
® hew conquest, which- is so diificnlt for a legislator to accom- 
jilish, who would give a better form to a government already estab- 


P. 688. States are destroyed, not so much for the want of valour 
and of conduct, as for the want of virtue, which only is true wisdom. 
The greatest and the most pernicious of all ignorance is, when we 
do not love what we approve. 

_ P. 691. Absolute power, unaccountable to any and uncontrolled, 
18 not to be, supported by any mortal man. The aiming at this 
was the destruction of the Argive and Messenian monarclis. That 
which probably preserved the Lacedsemonian slate, was the ori¬ 
ginally lodging the regal power in the hands of two; then the 
wstitution of the senate bv Lycurgus; and lastly, that of the 
Ephori by Theopompus. flad the three kingdoms been united 
and governed in the Spartan manner, the Persian king would never 
have dared to invade Greece: his repulse was entirely due to the 
Athenians and Lacedmmonians, and not to the common efforts 
of the Greeks. 

P. 693. The two great forms of government, from which all the 
rest are derived, are monarchy and democracy; Persia is an ex¬ 
ample of the first carried to its height, and Athens an example of 
the latter. The best constitution is formed out of both. 

P. 694 The reason of the variations observabia in the Persian 
power is pven; the different administration of different princes, 
who succeeded one another, and the cause of it, is accounted for 
from their education. The care of Cyrus’s children, while he was 
abroad in the field, was trusted entirely to the women, who bred 
them up in high notions of tlipt grandeur to which they wre to 
succeed, and in the effeminate and luxurious manners of the Medes. 
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Danus, who succeeded them, had been bred as a private soldier, 
and he restored the declining empire to its former greatness, 
Xerxes, his son, brought up as great princes usually are, by his 
folly weakened it again, and ever since it has been growing w'orse 
and worse. 

P. 696. Honour is the proper reward of virtue only j in what 
manner it ought to be distributed in a well-regulated state. 

P. 697. The impossibility is stated of any governments sub¬ 
sisting long, where the people are enemies to the administration, 
which, where despotism in its full extent prevails, must always be 
the case. 

P. 698. A picture of the reverse of this, a complete democracy, 
as at Athens. The constitution of that state was different before 
the Persian invasion. The reasons for their distinguished bravery 
on that occasion. An account of Ihe change introduced in their 
music, and the progress of liberty, or rather of licence, among 
them. 

P. 701. The great aim of a legislator is to inspire liberty, wisdom, 
and concord. Clinias, being appointed with nine other citizens to 
superintend and to form a body of laws for a new colony they are 
going to settle, asks advice of the Athenian and Lacedmmonian 
strangers on that head. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 677. '0, n ftlv yip fivptaxte.] I imagine ho means to say, “ For, 
without supposing some such destruction os this, how can we account for 
all the useful arts among mankind, invented, as it were but yesterday, or, 
at farthest, not above two thousand years old ? It is impossible that men 
in those times should have been utterly ignorant of all which had passed 
so many thousand ages, unless all records, and monuments, and remains 
of their improvements and discoveries had perished.” Compare Lucret. 
v. 329. 


BOOK IV. 

HEADS OF THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 704. The advantages and disadvantages arising from the 
situation of a city, and the great difficulty of preserving the con¬ 
stitution and the morals of a maritime and trading stale, are 
descrilied. 

P. 706. The manner of carrying on a war by sea is unworthy of 
a brave and free people j it impairs their valour, depentls too much 
on the lower and more mechanic rrts, and is hardly ever decisive. 
The battles of Artemisium and of Salamis could not have pre- 
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served Greece, as it has been commonly thought, from the Persians 
had they not been defeated in the action at Platte®. ’ 

P. 708. The difficulties which attend new colonies, if sent out by 
a single city, are stated: they will more hardly submit to a new 
discimine, and to laws different from those of their native country; 
but then they concur more readily in one design, and act with 
more strength and uniformity among themselves. If they are 
collected from various states, they are weak and disjointed, but 
more apt to receive such forms and impressions as a legislator 
would give them. 

The constitution of states and of their laws is owing more to 
nature, or to chance, or to the concurrence of various accidents, 
than to human foresight: yet the wise lawgiver will not therefore 
despair, but will accommodate his art to the various circumstances 
and opportunities of thinp, The mariner cannot command the 
winds and the waves, yet he can watch his advantages, and make 
the best use possible of both, for the expedition and security of 
his voyage. 

P. 709. The greatest advantage which a lawgiver can ever meet 
With is, when he is sup^rorted by an arbitrary prince, young, sober, 
and of good understanding, generous and brave; the second lucky 
opportunity is, when he can find a limited monarch of like dispo¬ 
sition to concur in his designs; the third is, when he can unite 
himself to the leading men in some popular government; and the 
fourth and most difficult is, in an oligarchy. 

P. 711. The character and manners of a whole people, in a 
despotic government, are easily changed by the encouragement and 
by the example of their prince. 

P. n2. The best governments are of a mixed kind, and are not 
reducible to any of the common forms. Thus those of Crete and 
of Sparta were neither tyrannical, nor monarchical, nor aristo- 
cratical, nor democratical, but had something of all these. 

P. 713. The fable of the Saturnian age is introduced, when the 
gods or dmmons in person reigned over mankind. No mortal 
nature is fit to be trusted with an absolute power of commanding 
ifs fellow-creatures: and therefore the law, that is, pure reason, 
divested^of all human passions and appetite8,.the part of man 
which most resembles the divinity, ought alone to be implicitly 
obeyed in a well-governed state. 

. P. 715. The first address to the citizens of the new colony, is to 
inculcate the belief of providence and of divine justice, huiniliiy, 
Moderation, obedience to the laws, and piety to the gods and to 
patents: this should be by way of prooemium to the laws) for we- 
men are not to be treated like slaves; they are to be taught and to 
be persuaded, before they are threatened and punished. 

P. 721. The laws of marriage and the reasons and inducements 
to observe them, are stated. 
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P. 722 . The necessity and the nature of general and of par¬ 
ticular introductions are stated. 


NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 704. The great advantage of a maritime power with respect to its 
influence, its commerce and riches, its politeness of manners and language, 
and the enjoyment of every pleasure and convenience of life, are ad¬ 
mirably explained by Xenophon in Athen. Repiibl. p. 204, who considers 
it in every light, in which Montesquieu and the best modem political 
writers would do. But Plato extended his views farther. He never re¬ 
garded statesmanship as the art of preserving mankind in a certain form 
of society, or of securing their property or their pleasures, or of enlarging 
their power, unless so far as all these were consistent with the preserv¬ 
ation of their virtue, and of that happiness which is the natural result of 
it. Isocrates, in Panathen. p. 250, is constrained to own, that when 
Athena became a great naval power, she was forced to sacriflee her good 
order and morals to her ambition; although he justifies her for doing so 
from necessity; but In the Orat. on Peace, p. 174, he speaks his mind 
more freely, and shows that the dominion of the sea was every way the 
ruin of the Athenians, and afterwards of the Lacedipmonians. 

P. 714, Conducive to the continuance of its own power.] This was 
the doctrine of Thrasymachus, and it is in appearance that of Montesquieu 
in his Esprit des Loix; but this great man did not dare to speak his mind, 
in a country almost despotically governed, without disguise. Let any 
one see the amiable picture which Montesquieu draws of freer govern¬ 
ments, and, in contrast to it, his idea of a court, and they will not be at 
a loss to know his real sentiments. That constitution and policy which 
is founded, ns he says himself, on every virtue, must be the only one 
worthy of human nature. . 


BOOK V. 

HEADS OF THE FIFTH DIALOGUE. 

P. 726. After showing the reason of that duty, which men owe 
to the gods and to their parents, h» comes to that, which e owe to 
ourselves; and first, of the reverenpe due to our own soul; that it 
consists not in flattering its vanity, nor indulging its pleasures, nor 
in soothing its indolence, nor in satisfying its avarice. 

P. 7l^. The second honours are due to our body, whose per¬ 
fection is not placed in excess of strength, of hulk, of swiftness, of 
beauty, nor even of health, but ip a mediocrity of all these qualities; 
forn redundancy, or a deficiency, in any one of them is always 
prejudicial to the mind. 

The same holds with regard to'fortune. The folly of heaping 
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up riches for our children is expsed, as the only valuable inherit¬ 
ance which we can leave them is a respect for virtue. The rever¬ 
ence due to youth is inculcated. True education consists not in 
precept, but in example. 

The duty to relations and to friends: strict justice, hospitality, 
and compassion, are due to strangers and foreigners, but above all 
to suppliants. 

What is that habit of the mind which best becomes a man of 
honour and a good citizen. Veracity is the prime virtue. Justice 
consists in this; not only to do no injur}',but to prevent others 
from doing any, and to assist the magistrate in punishing those who 
commit them. Temperance and wisdom: the persons who possess 
these or any other virtues deserve our praise; those who impart 
them to others, and multiply their influence, are worthy of double 
honours. The use of emulatiorf in a state: the hatefulness of envy 


and detraction. 

P. 731. Spirit and indignation are virtues, when employed 
against crimes and vices, which admit of no^hcr cure than ex¬ 
treme severity: yet they are not inconsistent wmi lenity and tender 
compassion, when we consider that no man is voluntarily wicked, 
and that the fault is in his understanding, and not in his intention. 
The blindness of what is called self-love. Excessive joy and 


sorrow are equally condemned. 

P. 733. A life of virtue is preferable to any other, even with 
respect to its pleasures. This passage is admirable. 

P. 736. The method of purgation requisite in forming a society, 
in order to clear it of its noxious parts, either by punishments, oi 

by sending out colonies. „ , ■ e 

P. 737. The number of citizens limited. Equal divisions ot 
lands among them. The institution of temples and sacred ntes, 
in which nothing of novelty is to be permitted nor the slightest 
alteration made; but ancient opinions and traditions are to 
religiously followed. Festivals and general , 

familiarize the citizens to one another, and to bring the * 
people acquainted with the temper and character of each pai- 
ticular man. , , 

P. 739. The recommendation of his first scheme 
laid down in his Republica, v., p. 462, in which .. 

common; and the whole state, their possessions, “eir f. > 
their passions, are so united as that they may all Mt ^ 

the faculties of a single person. The present scheme co 
to it in perfection. , to be 

_ The number of the shares allotted to the citizens „ jji„ 

diminished nor increased. Each man is to choose 
sons who is to succeed to his portion; the rest to b g 
tion to those who have none of their own. The supre 

VOL. VI. K 
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is to preside over this equality, and to preserve it. If the number 
of children exceed the number of shares, he may send out a colony; 
if it fall short, he may, in cases of weat necessity, introduce the 
sons of foreimers. No alienation of lands to be permitted. 

P. 741. The increase of fortune by commerce is to be prohibited, 
and the use of gold or silver small money, of a species not valued, 
nor in request with other people, only permitted for the ordinary 
uses of life. The common coin of Greece is to be in the hands of 
the public, or employed only on occasion of an embassy, or of an 
expedition into foreign states. No private person may go abroad 
without leave of the government; andif he bring back with him 
any foreign money, he must deposit it in the hands of the 
mamstrate, or he, and all who are privy to the concealment, shall 
forfoit twice the value and incup disgrace. 

P. 742. No securities shall be giVen among citizens in any case; 
no fortune paid on a marriage; no money lent on interest 

The folly of a legislator who thinks of making a great, a flourish¬ 
ing, a rich, and a happy state, without regard to the virtue of the 
innabitants. 

B. 743. The inconsistency of great wealth and of great virtue. 
The good men will never acquire any thing by unjust means, nor 
ever refuse to be at any expense on decent and honest'oceasions. 
He, therefore, who scruples not to acquire by fair and by unfair 
means, and will be at no expense on any occasion, must naturally 
be thrice as rich as the former. A good man will not lavish all he 
has in idle pleasures and prodigality; he will not therefore be very 
poor. Business and acquisition ought to employ no more of our 
time than may be spared from the unprovement of our mind and 
of our body. 

P. 744. A colony cannot be formed of men perfectly equal in point 
of fortune: it will be therefore necessary to divide the citizens into 
clMses according to their circumstances, that they may pay impo¬ 
sitions to the public service in proportion to them. The wealthier 
members are ^o, cmteris paribus, to be preferred before others to 
offices and dignities of expense; which will bring every one’s 
fortune gradually to a level. 

Pour such classes to be instituted: the first worth the value of 
his land; the fourth, four times as much. Above or below this 
proportion no one is to go, on pain of forfeiture and disgrace: 
therefore, the substance of every man is to be publicly enrolled, 
under the inspection of a magistracy. 

P. 745. The division of the country. Every man’s lot is to 
consist of two half-shares, the one near the city, the other near the 
ftentier: every one also is to have two*houses, likewise within the 
city, the one near the midst of it, the other near the walls. The 
country is to be divided into twelve tribes, and the city into as 
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many regions; and each of them to be dedicated to its several 
divinity. 

P, 746. An apology for this scheme, which to some will se^m 
impracticable. 

P. 747 . The great difference of climates and of situations, and 
the sensible effects which they produce, not on the bodies atone, 
but on the souls of men, are stated. 

[It is matter of just but unavailing regret that Mr. Gray pro¬ 
ceeded no further in his analysis and annotations on the books of 
Plato De Legibus. The editor had once intended to endeavour 
to analyse the remaining five books j but, on the maturest con¬ 
sideration, a respect for the reader and for the memory of Mr. 
Gray prevented nis attempting .to* offer any writing of his own, as 
a continuation of the work of so great and so consummate a 
master. _ . 

Perhaps, indeed, the reader may be inclined to consider this 
fragment in that point of view in which the elder Pliny, in lan¬ 
guage of refined eloquence, speaks of some productions of ancient 
art, as peculiarly interesting from the very circumstance of their 
being lefiPunfinished; “ In lenocinio commendationis dolor cst 
manus, dum id ageret, extinct®.’’— Editor.] 


THE EPISTLES. 

Diogenes Laertius, who lived probably uf 

Septimius Severus, in the catalogue he mves us of Plato s worKs, 
counts thirteen epistles, and enumerates their titles, by which they 
appear to be the same as those which we f.i,is 

not thence to conclude them to be di genuine alike. Fic 
kind are far more ancient than that authors time; a i 
inentand accuracy w'ere not sufficient to distinguish * . (j 

the false, as plainly appears from ^e plpable forgenc^tn^ 
letters of the seven sages, which yet easily passdd up 
genuine. 


2k2 
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EPISTLE I. Ol. 103, 2. 

This letter is not from Plato, but from his favourite scholar, the 
famous Dion; nor is it possible that the philosopher himself could 
have any hand in it, he being with Dionysius at Syracuse, as he 
tells us himself, when Dion was forced away, and continuing there 
some lime after. It is sent by Baccheus, who had conducted Dion 
on his way, together with a sura of money, which Dionysius had 
ordered to be given to him for his expenses, which he returns to 
the tyrant with much contempt. The spirit of it and the senti¬ 
ments are not amiss; and yet it is not very consistent with the 
indignation which Dion must have felt, and with the suddenness 
of the occasion, to end his letter* with three scraps of poetry, 
though never so well applied. To say the truth, I much doubt of 
this epistle, and the more so as it contradicts a fact in Plutarch, 
who assures us that at the very time when Dion was hurried 
away, his friends were permitted to load two ships with his wealth 
and furniture, and to transport them to him in Peloponnesus; 
iMsides which, his revenues were re^lai'ly remitted ta him, till 
Plato went into Sicily for the last time, which was " least si.x 
years after. 


EPISTLE II. Ol. 105,1. 

This epistle appears to have been written soon after Plato’s 
return from his tnird voyage to Syracuse, and the interview w'hieh 
he had with Dion at the Olympic games, which he himself men¬ 
tions, Epist. vii. p. 350, and in this place also. Archedemus, who 
brought the letter from Dionysius, and returned with this answer 
was a friend and follower of Archytas, the Pythagorean of TareR 
turn, as stated in Epist. vii. p. 3.39, p. 521, but was himself probablj 
a Syracusan; at least he had a house in that city where Plato was 
lodged, after he had been turned out of the citadel, as shown it 
p. 349. He was sent on board s ship of war, with Diony 
sius’s letters of invitation to Plato, wherein he pressed him ti 
come the third time into Sicily, as a person well known and mud 
esteemed bv the,philosopher, and he is mentioned as present in th 
gardens of the palace at an interview which Plato had will 
Dionysius, about three weeks before he relumed home again 
See Epist. iii. p. 319. 
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EPISTLE III. Ol. 105,4. 

This epistle, like those to the friends of Dion afterwards, was 
apparently written to be made public, and is a justification of 
Plato’s conduct, as well as an invective arainst the cruelty and 
falsehood of Dionysius. The beginning of the letter is a reproach, 
the more keen for being somewhat disguised j and in the rest of 
it he observes no longer any measures with the tj'rant; whence 1 
conclude that it was written after Dion’s expedition against him 
was professedly begun, and perhaps after his entry into Syracuse, 
particularly from p, 315, But now that I have taught Dion to 
do these very things, &c. 


EPISTLE rV. Ol. 105,4. 

This was written probably the same year with the former, or 
the bcginning of the next, on account of those diflfercnces which • 
Dion had with Heraclides and his uncle Theodotcs, w'ho at last 
drove him out of Syracuse: their history may be seen in the 7th 
Epistle, and in Plutarch. 


EPISTLE V. Ol.103,4. 

Perdiccas, the second son of Amyntas, succeeded to the crown 
of Macedon, after the death of his brother-in-law, Ptolemy of 
Alorus, 01. 103, 4. There seem to have been Mcient ties of 
hospitality and of friendship between the royal family of Macedon, 
from Archelaus’s time, and the principal literati of Athens. Plato 
here recommends his friend and scholar, Euphrffius,_a native of 
Oreus in Euboea, to be of Perdiccas’s council, and his secretary- 
He grew into the highest favour with Perdiccas, and was trusted 
with the entire management of all his affairs. He used hw power 
arbitrarily enough. Caristius, of Pergamus, quoted by Athenmus, 
xi. p. 506, and 508, gives the following instance of it, that he 
would not suffer any one to sit at the king's table who was imor- 
ant of geometry or of nhilosophy. And yet.to Plato ana o 
Euphreeus did tne great Philip of Macedon owe his , 

the kingdom, as Speusippus writes in a letter to Philip ‘ 

ing him with his ingratitude, for by them was his brother 1 ® , 
persuaded to bestow on him some districts as an ' 

after his death, Philip was enabled to raise troop and to recover 
the kingdom. Euphrseus, upon the dwth of his roast , g 
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rendered himself hateful to the principal Macedonians, was 
obliged, as it seems, to retire into his own country; where, soon 
after Philip was settled on the throne, Parmenio was ordered to 
murder him. 

Ficinus and H. Stephanus, finding in the margin of some 
manuscripts this fifth epistle ascribed to Dion and not to Plato, 
seem inclined to admit tnat correction, but without reason. Plato 
has in his other undoubted epistles spoken of himself, as he has 
done in this, in the third person. He is here apologizing for his 
recommendation of a man who was to have a share in the ad¬ 
ministration of a kingdom. Some may object, says he, “ How 
should Plato be a competent judge, he who has never meddled in 
the government of his own country, nor thought himself fit to 
advise his own citizens ? ” He answers this by showing his reasons 
for such a conduct; but the last selitence is not at all clear. The 
thought is the very same with that in the 7th Epistle, p. 330, but 
some principal word seems to be omitted; perhaps after Spasm &v 
should be inserted larpucov dvSpa, or tarpbv dyaOSv. 


EPISTLE VI. 

This letter, cited by Clemens Alexandrinus in Strom, v., and 
by Origen contra Celsum vi., ^enage, in Diog. Laert. iii., tells us is 
no longer extant among the epistles of Plato, and is supposed to be 
a fiction of the Christians. Bentley, in Phileluther. lips., had 
reason to wonder at the negligence of that critic, who did not 
know that the epistle was still preserved: and he adds, that there 
is no cause to believe the letter not to be genuine, as there are 
passages in the Dialogues themselves as favourable to the Chris¬ 
tian opinions as any thing in this epistle. The passage which 
those Fathers cite is at the end of the letter, and has indeed much 
the air of a forgery. I do not know any passages in the Dialogues 
equally suspicious; nor do I see why it might not be tacked to the 
end or an undoubtedly original letter: there is nothing else here 
but what seems genuine. • 

Erastus and Coriscus' were followers of Plato, and born at 
Scepsis, a city of Troas, seated on Mount Ida, not far from the 
sources of the Scamander and of the iEsepus; they seem to have 

: See Strabo, xiii. p. 602, and 607. The Coriscus here mentioned has a 
son called Nelcus, a follower of Aristotle and a particular friend of Theo¬ 
phrastus, who left his library, in which was contained all that Aristotle bad 
ever written, in the original manuscript, to him whenhe died. It continued 
in the possession of his family at Scepsis, about one hundred and fifty years, 
when Apcllicon of Teos purchased an^ transferred it to Athens, whence, 
soon after, Sylla carried it to Rome. 
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attained a pncipal authority in their little state, and Plato recom¬ 
mends to them here to cultivate the friendship of Hermias their 
neighbour, and sovereign of Assiis and Atarneus, two strong towns 
on the coast of the Sinus Adramyttenus near the foot of Ida 
Coriscus had also been scholar to Plato, though an eunuch, and 
slave to Eubulus, a Bithynian and a banker. His master, having 
found means to erect a little principality in the places before men¬ 
tioned, made Hermias his heir. He gave his niece Pythias in 
marriage to Aristotle, who lived with him near three years, till 01. 
107, _4, about which time Memnon, the Rhodian general to the 
Persian king, by a base treachery got him info his hands, and 
sending him to court he was there hanged. See Strabo xiii. p. 6}0, 
and Suidas. Aristotle wrote his epitaph, and a beautiful ode or 
hymn in honour to his memory, which are still extant. 


EPISTLE VII. Ol. 105,4. 

Callippus, after the treacherous murder of Dion, was attacked 
in Syracuse by the friends of that great man, but they were worst¬ 
ed by him and his party | and being driven out they fled to the 
Leontini, and he maintained his power in the city for thirteen 
months, as we learn from Diodor. Sic. xvi. 3(5; until Hipparinus, 
nephew to Dion, and half-brother to Dionysius, found means to 
assemble troops; and while Callippus was engaged in the siege of 
Catana, he, at the head of Dion’s party, re-entered Syracuse, and 
kept possession of it for tw'o years. At the end of which time, 
Hipparinus in a drunken debauch was assassinated, but by whom 
I do not find; and his younger brother, Nysmus, succeeded to his 
power, and made the most arbitrary use of it for near five years; 
when Dionysius, returning from Locri, as stated by Plutarch in the 
Life of Timoleon, became once more master of Syracuse, and, as it 
seems, put Nysseus to death. ' 

Who were the friends of Dion to whom Plato writes, it is hard 
to enumerate. The principal were his son Hipparinus, and his 
sister’s son, likewise called Hipparinus, and his brother, Megacles, 
if living, though I rather imagine he had been killed in the course 
of the war before the death of Dion; and Nicetas, who afterwards 
was tyrant of the Leontines. 

Plato was about forty years of age when first he came to 
Syracuse. His fortieth year was 01.9/, 4. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P, 324. Relations and acquaintances.] Critia.s, a man as remarkable 
for the brightness of his parts as for the depravity of his manners and 
for tlie hardness of his heart, was Plato’s second cousin by the mother’s 
side; and CharmideS, the son of Glauco, wivs his uncle, brother to his 
mother Perictione. 'The first was one of the Thirty, the latter one of the 
Ten, and both were slain in the same action. Plato’s family were 
deeply engaged in the oligarchy; for Calteschrus, as we learn from 
Lysias in Eratosthen. p. 215, his great-uncle, had been a principal man 
in the Council of Four Hundred. (01. 92,1.) It is a strong proof of 
Plqto’s honesty and resolution, that his nearest relations could not seduce 
him to share in their power or in their crimes at that age. His uncle, 
though a great friend of Socrates and of a very amiable character, had 
not the same strength of mind. 

lb. Against one of the citizens.] The Thirty, during the short time 
of their magistracy, which was less than a year, put fifteen hundred per¬ 
sons to death, as we learn from Isocrates in Areopag. p. 153, most of 
whom were innocent, and they obliged about five thousand more to fly. 
The prisoner here meant was Leo, the Salaminian. isee Apolog. p. 32. 

P. 328. And not as some imagined.] Plato had been most severely 
reflected upon for passing his time at the court of Dionysius. Athenieus, 
whose book is highly valuable for the numberless fragments of excellent 
authors, now lost, of which it is composed, has preserved abundance of 
scandal on this head, in xi. p. 507. This and the third Epistle are 
Plato’s justification of himself, and are written with a design to clear his 
character. 

P. 342.] I know not what to say to this very uncommon opinion 
of Plato, tliat no philosopher should put either his system, or the method 
of attaining to a knowledge of it, into writing, 'i'he arguments he 
brings in support of it are obscure beyond my comprehension. All I 
conceive is, that he means to show how inadequate words are to express 
our ideas, and how poor a representation even our ideas are of the 
essence of things. What he says on the bad effects which a half-strained 
and superficial knowledge produces in ordinary minds, is certainly very 
just and very fine. See the Phmdrus, p. 274—276, where he compares 
all written arts to the gardens of Adonis, which look gay and verdant, but, 
having no depth of earth, soon wither away. Lord Bacon, in Nov. Organ, 
i. 43 and 59, expresses himself strongly on this head. See Book i. App. 
43 and 50, Bohn’s Edition, 


EPISTLE VIII. Ol. 105,4. 

From this Epistle, p. 364, it^appears that Plato and Herodotus 
make Lyenrgus the author of the institution of the Ephori, and not 
Theopompus, as later writers do. See Aristot. Politic, v. c. 11. 
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NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 353. Opici.] The ancient inhabitants of Campania, particularly that 
country which lies round the Bay of Naples. See Aristot, Politic, viii. 
10. In a passage cited from Aristotle by Dionys. Halle, i. p. 57, he seems 
to extend the name to all the inhabitants of that coii^t to the south of the 
Tuscans. Aristotle mentions the Opici as the same people with the Ausones. 
But Polybius judged them to be a distinct people. See Strabo, v. p. 242. 
The Siculi probably might speak the same tongue, haying been driven out 
of Italy, as we learn from Thucyd. vi., by these Opici some years after the 
Trojan war, and settling in a part of this island. This name grew into a 
term of reproach, which the more polished Greeks bestowed upon the 
Romans, as Cato the censor complains in Pliny, xxix. 1, “ Nos quoque 
dictant barbaros, et spurcihs nos quam alios Opicoa appcllationc/ffiifent;” 
and in time it became a Latin word to signify barbarous and illiterate. 

P. 355. My own son.] This directly contradicts botli Plutarch and 
Cornelius Nepos, who particularly describe the tragical end of Ilip- 
parinus, Dion’s son, when just arrived at man’s estate. All that story, 
and the apparition which preceded it, must be false, if this epistle be 
genuine, which I see no reason, but this, for doubting. The only way to 
reconcile the matter is, by supposing that Plato might here mean the 
infant son of Dion, who was born after his father’s death; and who was 
not yet destroyed by Hicetas, for Plutarch intimates, that he continued 
to treat both the child and its mother well for a considerable time after 
tlie expulsion of Callippus. What makes against this supposition is, that 
in the end of this letter, p. 357, he speaks of Dion s son, as of a 
person fit to judge of, and to approve, the scheme of government which 
he has proposed to all patties. 


EPISTLE IX. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 


P. 358. Each of us is bom not for himself alone, &c.] /’JS T'*' 
ment is quoted by Cicero De Officiis, i. 7, and ^ 

ii. 14, so that the 7th, the 4th, and this epistle, are of an authority no 
bo called in questioit, 


EPISTLE XII. 

This epistle is marked in the first editions tthere 

and so it is in a Vatican MS. Seiranus s“s my g . but 
there are none. The same is said also of the Utn 
there seems no reason for it. 
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EPISTLE XIII. Ol. 303, 3 or 4. 

In order of time this is the second epistle in the collection. It 
is marked in the MSS. ns spurious, and, I must own, it does 
little honour to Plato's memory; yet it is sure that Plutarch 
esteemed it genuine. He cites T. i. p. 966, E., a passage from it 
relating to Aret6, the wife of Dion; and in T. ii. p. 4/4, D., he 
mentions the character of Helico the Cyzicenian, wnich is to be 
found here. I know not what to determine; unless we suppose 
some parts of it to be inserted afterwards by some idle sophist who 
was an enemy to Plato’s character. It is observable, that Plutarch, 
in the place last mentioned, says it was written at the end of the 
epistle, whereas the words alluded to are here not far from the 
wginning. _ Possibly some fragments of the true epistle might 
remain, which were patched together and supplied by some trifler. 


NOTE ON THE GREEK TEXT. 

P. 362. The expensive linen of Amorps.] The fine linen of Amorgos, 
of which they made tunics for women, was transparent. See Aristoph. 
Lysist. vss. 46, 150, and 736, where the Scholia call the plant of which 
the thread was made, ij XivoicaXd/ii), and say, that it was in fineness 
iwlp Ti)v fivo9ov, If rAv iedpira<rov; they were dyed of a bright red colour. 
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Abaris, incantations of, iv. 120. 

Accounts, auditing of, in the model 
slate, V. 504. , 

Accusation, both parties to be heard 
on an, vi. 113. 

Accusers of Socrates, their motives 
examined, i. 10. 

Acesimbrotus, iii. 303. 

Achicmcnes, iv. .342. 

Achelous, i. 304. 

Acheron, its fabled course, i. 121. 

Acherusian lake, i. 122. 

.\chillcs, his contempt of death, i.. 
15—his love for Patroclus, iii. 
490—his character in Homer ex¬ 
amined, iv. 265, 273. 

Acropolis of the model state, v. 185i 

Aenmenus, a physician, i. 347. 

Acusilaus, iii. 487. 

Adimantus, a friend of Socrates, i. 
21, ii. 1, iii.40l. 

Admetus, iii. 546. 

Adonis, gardens of, i. 356. 

Adrastia, ii. 134. 

Adrastus, i. 348. 

Adulterations, punishment for, in the 
model state, v. 462. 

^Rcus, grandfather of Achilles, iv. 
235,406. 

^acus, one of the judges of the 
dead, i, 228. 

^antodorus, a friend of Socrates, 
i.21. 

'Egina, fare of the boatmen from, 
to Athens, i. 215. 

■®gina, son of, a name given to 
■®acua, i. 231. 

■®gislhua, iv. 406. * 


.£ncas, praised for his skill in flight, 
iv. 165. 


.£schincs, a pupil of Socrates, i. 

21—present at his death, 56. 
.^schylus, citation from, ii. 40. 
jEschylus of Phlius, a friend of 
Plato, vi. 420. 

.Esculapius, sons of, ii. 87. 
Agamedes, story of, vi. 46. 
Agamemnon, ii. 73, iii. 304. 
Agatliocles, a sophist, i. 245. 
Agathon, encomium on Love, by, 

iii. 527. 

Age, consolations of, ii. 1—reverence 
for, in the model state, v. 398. 
Agis, iii. 303—king of Lacedamon, 

iv. 348. 

Aglaophon, iv. 293. 

Agra, i. 303. 

Agricultural laws for the model 
state, V. 337. 

Aias, son of Telamon, iii. 372. 

Ajax, iii. 570, 

Albums, Introduction to the Dia¬ 
logues of Plato, by, vi. 315. 
Alcestis, her love for her husband, 
iii. 489. 

Alcetas, i. 165. 

Alexander murdered by Archclaus, 
i. 165. 

Alcibiades, i. 179—his account ol 


Socrates, iii. 561. 

.i.ciBiADEs,the First, iv. 31 
Alcibiades charged ^ 
bitious hopes by Socrates, 31^ 
'is obliged to confess he cannot dw- 
tinguish the just from the unjust, 
327-thereforc an imfil adviser of 
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the people, 328—justice incul¬ 
cated, 330 — self-improvement 
urged on Alcibiadcs, 338—the 
Persian and Lacedoemonian kings, 
343—question how to become as 
excellent as possible, 319—friend¬ 
ship, 355—self-knowledge, 356— 
Gray’s notes, vi. 425. 

Alcibiades, the Second, iv. 375— 
398. 

The ignorance of men evinced 
by their praying for things really 
hurtful, shown by varlbus exam¬ 
ples, 376—CEdipus,376—tyrants, 
381—generals, 381—parents, 382 
—general prayers recommended, 
383, 393—Gray’s notes, vi. 427. 

Alcinous, ii. 304. 

Alcinous, Introduction to the Doc¬ 
trines of Plato, by, vi. 241. 

Alcmeeon, iv. 384. 

Amatory matters, v. 326. 

Amazons, contests of, with the 
Athenians, iv. 192. 

Ambassadors who neglect their 
dnty, punishment of, v.«498. 

Amestris, iv. 347. 

Ammon, the god, iiL 189. 

Ampheres,' ii. 421. 

Amphilytus, iv. 406. 

Amphion, i. 183. 

Amphipolis, Socrates at, i. 16. 

Amphiraus, vi. 46. 

Amphitryon, i. 410. 

Amycus, v. 262. 

Amynander, ii. 324. 

Amyntor, curses his son Phoenix, 
V. 487. 

Anacharsis, ii. 289. 

Anacreon, iv. 440. 

Anatomy and physiology, ancient, 
ii. 381. 

Anaxagoras, theories of, i. 13,103, 
158, in. 314. 

Andromache, iv. 298. 

Andromedes, iv. 553. 

Andron, son of Androtion, i. 185. 

Andron, a friend of Callicles* i. 
185. 

Androtion, i. 185. 

Animals, two kinds of, mortal and 'i 


immortal, vi. 22—lower, creation 
of the, ii. 407. 

Antajus, i. 403, v. 262. 

Antenor, iii. 572. 

Anthemion, father of Anvtus, iii. 
34. 

Antilochus, iv. 301. 

Antimmrus, of Mende, a sophist, i. 
248. 

Antipho, of Bhamnous, an orator, 
iv. 186. 

Antiphon, of Cephisus, a friend of 
Socrates, i. 21. 

Antisthenes, vi. 418—present at the 
death of Socrates, i. 56. 

' Anytus, iii. 33—one of the accusers 
of Socrates, i. 4,10. 

Apaturia, festivals in honour of 
Dionysus, ii. 324. 

Apemantus, ii. 263. 

Aphrodite, meaning of the name, 
iii. 327. 

Apollo, meaning of the name, iii. 
322. 

Apollodorns, a pupil of Socrates, i. 
21 —present at his death, 56, vi, 
419. 

Apology of Socbstes, i. 3—29. 

Preamble,3—his most formida¬ 
ble accusers, 4—charges against 
him, 5~disclaims the power of 
teaching, 5—how the charges 
originated, 6—his various oppo- 
nentsi Melitus, Anytus, Lyeon, 
12—dialogue with Melitus, 12— 
the multitude prejudiced against 
him, 15—the study of philosophy 
an act of duty, 15—fear of death 
not wisdom, 16—his death an in¬ 
jury to Athens rather than to him¬ 
self, 18—why he took little part 
in public affairs, 19—appeal to 
his contemporaries as to his teach¬ 
ing, 21—declines to supplicate 
for mercy, 22—is condemned to 
death, 23—his own award, 23— 
address to his judges, 26 —W 
those who voted for his acquittal, 
27—death a blessing, 28—pnf 
posed occupation in Hades, 

1 Gray’s notes, vi. 430. 







Apuleius on the Doctrines of Plato, 
vi. 323. 

Arbitrators and tribunals in tha 
model state, v. 523. 

Archceanassa, a mistress of Plato, 
vi. 191. 

Archedemus, iv. 479. 

Archelaus, of Macedonia, iv. 381— 
atrocities committed by, i. 165. 
Archcpolis, iii. 303. 

ArChidamus, iv. 348. 

Archidemus, iv. 482. 

Archilochus, ii. 45, iv. 289. 

Arcliinus, an Athenian orator, iv.l84. 
Archippus, iv. 547. 

Archon king, the, iv. 113. • 

Archytas, of Tarcntum, epistles of 
Plato to, iv. 547—letter of, to Dio¬ 
nysius, vi. 186. 

Ares, meaning of the name, iii. 329. 
Aridteus, ii. 306. 

Ariphron, tutor of Clinias, i. 248. 
Aristides, son of Lysimachus, iv. 

415—eulogy on, i. 230, iii. 39. 
Aristippus of Larissa, a noble Thes¬ 
salian, iii. 3. 

Aristocracy, need of one, iii. 188— 
should be superior in virtue, not 
in wealth, 188. 

Aristocrates, sou of Scellius, i. 
166. 

Aristocritus, iv. 556. 

Aristodemus, iii. 475. 

Aristodorus, epistle of Plato to, iv. 
548. 

Aristogiton, iv. 441. 

Ariston, i. 21, 

Aristonymus, iv. 467. 

Aristophanes, encomium on Love, 
by, iii. 508. 

Armed sports, in the model state, v 
262—question as to the use of 
such, iv. 151. 

Artaxerxes, iv. 343. 

Artemis, meaning of the name, lu 
325. 

Artisans, laws relating to, in the 
model state, v. 469. 

Aspasia, her skill in oratory praised, 
iv. 106—her (pretended) oration 
on the slain at Nemea, 187. ’ 


Assaults, punishment for, in the 
model state, v. 397. 

Assembljt, nocturnal, for the pre¬ 
servation of the laws of the model 
state, V. 533—the guardians of 
the city, 536. 

Astronomer, the true, necessarily 
the wisest man, vi. 31. 

Astronomy, errors in, v. 307. 
Astyanax, iii. 298. 

Astylus, his temperance, v. 333. 
Atalante, ii. 311. 

Ate, a goddess, iii. 520. 

Athamas, iv. 453. 

Athei^, ii. 416—meaning of the 
name, iii 327. 

Athenians, the primitive, said to re¬ 
semble the citizens of the ideal 
Republic, ii. 417—polity of the, 
V. 113. 

Atlantic isles, story of the, li. 328, 
420. 

Atlas, 1105. 

Atreus, iii. 209. 

Atropus, ii. 308. 

Attica, polity of, v. 113. 

Auditing of accounts, y. 504. 
Auditors, honours to, in the model 
state, V. 507. 

Autochthon, ii. 421. 

Autochthones, a name assumed by 
the Athenians, iv. 188. 

Autolycus, ii. 10. . 

Axiochus; or, on Death, vi. 3J 

Reasons against the fear of 
death, 41-no part of life free 
from pain, 44-the immortality 
of the soul, 51-futurc judgment, 
53. 

Axiochus, iii 56, vi. 39. 

Azaes, ii. 421. 


B 


Bacchus, choir of, t. a 

Bachelors, puneshment of, 

, model state, v. 228. 

Bacis,iv.406. ..j m kinds of. 
Bad government, om«-“ 

ii. 233. 
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Bad 80113 of good fathers, i. 255. 

Banquet, The; or, on Love, iii. 
473-576. 

Encomiam on Love, by Phse- 
drus, 486—by Fatisanius, 490— 
by Eryximachus, 500—by Aris¬ 
tophanes, 508—by Agatho, 518— 
Socrates’ comments, 527—his ar¬ 
gument with Diotima, 531—Alci- 
biades’ account of Socrates, 561— 
Gray’s notes, vi. 450. 

Barbarians and Greeks, an unsound 
distinction, iii. 198. 

Beautiful, the, discussions on, iv. 
222,263. , 

Being and non-being, discussion on, 
iii. 432, 462. 

Bendideia, festival of the, ii. 1. 

Bias, of Priene, i. 273. 

Body and soul, vi. 16. 

Bones and flesh, nature of the, ii. 
385. 

Boreas, i. 303, v. 57. 

Boys, unruliness of, v. 283. 

Brasidas, iii. 572. 

Brave, honours to the, ii. 153. 

Briareus, iii. 89. 

Bride and bridegroom, duties of the, 
in the model state, v. 246. 

Bryson, iv. 551. 

Building, rules for, in the model 
state, V. 184, 236. 

Buying and seUing, laws relating to, 
V. 460. 

C 

Cadmus, i. 100. 

Cteneus, metamorphosis of, v. 504. 

Calleeschrus, i. 244. 

Calliades, iv. 338. 

Callias, a general, iv. 338. 

Callias, a companion of Socrates, 
vi. 417. 

Callias, the Parian, i. 6—his defence 
of might against right, 181. 

Callicles, a friend of Gorgias the 
Leontine, i. 136. 

Callicrete, iv. 408. 

Calliope, i. 336. 

Callistratus, vi. 101 


Callixenus, vi. 49. 

Cambyses, iv. 193. 

Carthaginians, money of the, vi. 71. 

Cebes, iv. 555—a friend of Socrates, 
i. 33—^present at his death, 56, 
vi. 419. 

Cecrops, ii. 417. 

Celibacy, punishment of, v. 228. 

Cemeteries, in the model state, v. 
528. 

Cephalus, his happy old age, ii. 3. 

Cepis, i. 244. 

Cerberus, ii. 279. 

Cercyon, v. 262. 

Ceres. See Demeter. 

Chffiredemus, iii. 87. 

Chmrephon, vi. 418—his inquiry of 
the oracle regarding Socrates, i. 7. 

Charioteer and steeds, the soul 
likened to a, i. 322. 

Charmantides, the Pmonian, ii. 3. 

CHAUMinEs; ON Temperance, iv. 
113-144. 

Charmides’ definition of tem- 

. peiance, 121—doubts of Socrates, 
121—Critias’ opinion, 131—ob¬ 
jections of Socrates, 131—tem¬ 
perance a great good, 144—Gray’s 
notes, vi. 448. 

Charmides, the son of Glauco, iii. 
574, vi. 420. 

Charondas, the lawgiver, ii. 289. 

Children, procreation of, v. 230, 
246—community of, ii. 141— 
nursing of, v. 253—sports of, 258, 
264—education of, 43—the sexes 
to be separated at six years of 
age, 259—belong rather to the 
state than to their parents, 277. 

Chilo, of Lacedasmon, i. 273. 

Chimmra, ii. 279. 

Chiron, ii. 71. 

Chryses, ii. 73. 

Chrysippus, iii. 305. 

Cimon, iv. 409—his treatment by 
tlie Athenians, i 220. 

Cinesias, a musician, i. 203. 

Cinyras, wealth of, v. 56. 

Citizen. See Crito. 

Citizen, duty of the, i. 31. 

•City, rules foi building the, in the 



model state, v. 184—city stew¬ 
ards, 203. 

ivil government, its origin,' v. 78 
—who should be rulers, 99— 
various polities discussed, 105, 
112,113. 

Ileobulus, of Lindus, i. 273. 
lleombrolus, i. 56. 
ileopatra, i. 165. 

ileophantus, his skill in horseman¬ 
ship, iii. 38. 

'linias, the Cnossian, v. 8. 

Minias, brother of Alcibiades, i. 248. 
llito, ii. 421. 
llitomachus, iv. 413. 

'litopho, iv. 467—474. , 

Comments on several of the 
Socratic doctrines, 468—question 
as to reducing them to practice, 
470—Socrates’ teaching said to 
be incomplete, 473. 

Clitophon, son of Aristonymus, ii. 3, 
iv. 46>. 

Clotho, iL 308. 

Cnossus, the model state to be 
foimded from, v. 195. 

Cocytus, a river, i. 122. 

Codrus, iii. 546. 

Colonization, art of, v. 126. 

Colony, government and laws for a 
new, V, 129. 

Common tables for men in the model 
state, V. 239— for women, 242. 
Community of goods carried to its 
extreme in the model state, v. 
174,176. 

Compacts, law of, v. 455. 
Computation, a science to be taught, 
V.300. 

Connexions, illicit, v. 248. 

Connus, iii. 83. 

Consultation among the ignorant, 
mere guess work, vi. 100,105. 
Contests, running and other, rules 
for, V. 321. 

Contributions and offerings, laws re- 
lating to, r. 522. 

^rinthus, son of Jupiter, iii. 79. 
Coriscus, iv. 497. 

Correction, house of, in the model 
state, V. 452. . 


®°^^sntes, their inspiration, iv. 
*95, 3U0. 

Cosmos, its original meaning, i. 210. 

Council of the model state, v. 196. 

Counsel, on taking. See Sisy¬ 
phus. 

Courage shown to be contained in 
knowledge, i. 293. 

Cratinus, iv. 5.55. 

Crntistolus, iv. 479. 

Chatylus, The, iii. 283—395. 

Do names express the proper¬ 
ties of things f 283—examination 
of names in Homer, 298—in He¬ 
siod, 310—names of the gods, 316 
—of prudence, wisdom, &c., 336 
—other words examined, 34^— 
imitation, 362—name-givers, 373 
—names to be composed from 
elements, 383—Gray’s notes, vi. 
449. 


Creator and Father of the imiverse, 
ii. 332. 

Credence not to be too quickly 
given, vi. 117. 

Creon, Ae Thessalian, i. 269, iv. 398. 

Creophilus, the epic poet, ii. 289. 

Cresphontes, v. 90. 

Cretan state, laws of the, adapted to 
a state of war, v. 3. 

Orison of Himera, a rvmner, i. 266. 

Critias, The, ii. 413—429. 

The primffival Atlienians, 415 
—said to resemble the citizens of 
the ideal Eepublic, 417— the story 
of the Atlantic island, 420. 

Critias, his opinion on temperance, 


iv. 131. 

itias, son of Phteax, vi. 59. 
tiTO ; or, THE Duty of a Citizen, 
i. 31-45. 

Opinion of the many not to be 
regarded, 31—a man should not 
be anxious about living, but about 
living well, 37—his duty to act 
justly at all hazards, 37 —cywioii 
of the laws unjust, 39 —children, 
friends, and life less to bo regarded 

than acting justly, 44. 

ito, a friend of SocralM, i- 21 
sndeavours to prevail with lum to 
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escape from prison, 3.3—present 
at hi death, 56, vi. 420. 

Gritobulus, son of Crito, i. 21, vi. 
417—present at the death of So¬ 
crates, i. 56. 

Croesus, iv. 480. 

Crysson, his temperance, t. 333. 

Ctesippus, the Pseanian, i. 482— 
present at the death of Socrates, 
56. 

Curetes, armed sports of the, v. 262. 

Cyane, iv. 409. 

Cyanus, a metallic substance, i. 122. 

Cybele, votaries of, i. 44. 

Cyclopes, v. 85. 

Cypselus, iv. 406. 

Cyrus, iv. 139. 

Cyrus and Darius, their conduct 
Mntrasted, v. 107. 

Cyzlbum, naval battle at, iv. 197. 

D. 

Daedalus, skill of, i. 470, iii. 44. 

Doemon of Socrates, i. 19, iv. 311, 
413. 

Dtemons, origin and meaning of the 
term, iii. 310. 

Damon, a celebrated musician, ii. 
82. 

Dances, various kinds of, v. 295. 

Darius, iv. 193. 

Datis subdues the Eretrians, iv. 
193. 

Death, fear of, censured, i. 15, 37, 
vi. 41.—a great gain, i. 28—only 
the separation of soul and body, 
229. 

Defence of the model state, v. 206— 
walls rejected, 237. 

Definitions, vi. 12.3—144. 

Delium, Socrates at, i. 16. 

Delphi, declaration of the oracle at, 
regarding Socrates, i. 7. 

Demeter, meaning of the name, iii. 
321. 

Democracy, ii. 244—ironical com¬ 
mendation, 246—no share in go¬ 
vernment to be allowed to the 
ignorant, v. 99—democracy and 
monarchy, 105. 


Democrates of .®ione, i. 483. 

Demodocus, vi. 109—119. 

The folly of advising on, or 
giving judgment about, matters of 
which men are ignorant, 110— 
both parties to be heard on any 
accusation, 113 — on lending 
money, 115—on giving credence 
too quickly, 117. 

Demodocus, iv. 401. 

Demophon, i. 486. 

Demus, son of Pyrilampes, i, 179. 

Deucalion, ii. 325. 

Diana, meaning of the name, iii. 
325. 

Dialogues of PlatO, classification of, 

ii. Int. vii.—Introduction to, by 
Albinus, vi. 315. 

Diaptepes, ii. 421. 

Dift'erent, the, and the one, iii. 420, 
437. 

Dinomache, mother of Alcibiades, 
iv. 314. • 

Diogenes Laertius, Life of Plato, 
by, vi. 175. 

Diomedean necessity, what, ii. 180. 

Diomedes, iv. 397. ^ 

Dion, epistle of, to"Dionysius, iv. 
477—to Perdiccas, 495—Plato’s 
epistle to Dion, 493 — Plato’s 
epistle to the friends and kindred 
of Dion, 499, 539. 

Dionysia, festivals at Athens so 
called, ii. 162. • 

Dionysius, the grammarian, iv. 419. 

Dionysius, the tyrant, epistle of 
Dion to, iv. 477—of Plato to, 479, 
486, 550. 

Dionysodorus, iii. 54. 

Dionysus, meaning of the name, 

iii. 327. 

Diopompus, his temperance, v. 333. 

Dioscuri, V. 263. 

Diotima, her teaching on Love, lii. 
531. 

Dis, iii. 312. 

Diseases, origin of, ii. 396. 

Disobedience, fines for, v. 512. 

Divorce, regulations for, in the mo¬ 
del state, V. 248. 

•Doctrines of Plato, Analysis of, by 



Alcinous, vi. 241—by Apuleius, 
323. 

todona, shrine at, v. 1/2. 
lorieus, v. 88. 

)oris, iv. 482. 

Iropides, ii. 323. 

K 


Jarly rising, importance of, v. 283. 
Jarth, speculations on its form, i. 
117. 

?checrates, of Phlius, i. 54, iv. hXl. 
Sducation, in general, v. 2‘t9—to be 
regulated by law, 252—gymnas¬ 
tics and music, 261, 293, 295— 
public schools, 276. 

Egypt, regulation of music and 
dancing in, v.267. 
Elasippus,ii.421. .. 

Elements, four m number, ii. 446. 
Eleven, the, magistrates so called, 
at Athens, i. 56. 

Empedocles, i. 362. 

Employments for women, in the 
ideal llepublic, v. 279. 

Endymion, i. 72. 

Engineer, services of the, i. 21o 
Entities, quantity and quality of, 
discussed, iii. 143. 

Epeius, V. 262. 

Epeds the Panopean, ii. 311. 
Ephialtes, vi. 48. 

Ephialtus, iii. 509. 

Ephori, power of the, its effects, v 
103. 

Epicharmus, i. 382. 

Bpicrates, i. 301. . 

Epigenes, a pupil of Socrates, i. 21 
—present at his death, 56, vi 
419. 

Epimenides, v. 81. 

Epimetheus, legend of, i. 249. 
Epikomis; or, the Philosopher, 
vi. .3—36. 

The sciences necessary to man, 
6—the science of number, 9—its 
origin divine, 12—body and soul, 
16—two kinds of animals, immor¬ 
tal and mortal, 22—eight powers 
cf heaven, 25—piety the greatest 
VOL. Vt. 


part of virtue, 30—the true as¬ 
tronomer necessarily the wisest 
man, 31—the moon and sun, 32 
— powers of numbers, 33—.ill 
things full of the gods, 35. 
Epistles, iv. 477—558. 

Dion to Dionysius, 477—Plato 
to Dionysra8,479,486,550—Plato 
to Dion, 493—Dion to Perdiccas, 
495—Plato to Hermiasandolhers, 
497—Plato to the kindred and 
friends of Dion, 499, 539—Plato 
to Archytas of Tarentum, 547, 
549—Plato to Aristodorus, 548— 
Plato to Laodamas, 548—Gray’s 
notes, vi. 499. 

Epitaphs and monuments, in the 
model state, v. 528. 

Erasistratus, vi. 60. 

Erastus, iv. 497, 553. 

Erato, i. 336. 

Erechthens, ii. 417. 

Brichthonius, ii. 417. 

Krisichthon, ii. 417. 

Eros, the winged, i. 328. 

Erus, apologue of, on future rewards 
and punishments, ii. 304. 
EnvxiAs; or, on Wealth, vi. 59 
—81. 

What is the real wealth, 61— 
doubts whether riches are pod, 
66—the argument of 1 
68—various kinds of wealth, 7 2 

_property consists of all usclul 

thhigs, 73—things useful only to 
those who can property employ 
them, 77-Uic person with W 
few wants the really wealthy 

man, 81. . , 

Bryximachua, encomium on l.ovi, 

bv* iii* t 

Eternal punishment only 

curred by kings and poteniaiis, 

i.230. 

EthonoCj See Athene. 

Ensemon, ii. 421. 

Euathlus, iv. 413. , ,j,p 

Euclides of Megata, presen 

• death of Socrates, I. oo- 

Eudicus, ii. 263. 

Eudoxus, iv. 551. 
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Eucnor, ii. 421. 

Euenus, i. 345. 

Eumelus, ii. 421. 

Eumolpas, the founder of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, ii. 42. 

Euphemus of Himera, i. 319. 

Euphreeus, iv. 495. 

Euphronius of Sunium, i. 372. 

Eupolemus, iii. 303. 

Euribins, iv. 491. 

Euripides, saying of, quoted, i. 384. 

Europa, ir. 459. 

Eurybates, a profligate, i. 256. 

Eurybius, iv. 534. 

Euryclks, a ventriloquist, iii. 159. 

Eurymedon, naval battle at, iv. 195. 

Eurypylus, treatment of his wound, 
ii. 87. 

Eurysaces, iv. .342; 

Eurysthenes, kuig of Lacedicmon, 
V. 90. 

Euthycemus, iii. 51— 100. 

Ridicule of the pretensions of 
the sophists to impart all know¬ 
ledge, 52—specimens of their 
teaching, 57 — their discourse 
specious, not truthful, 98—Gray’s 
notes, vi. 451. 

Euthydemus, iii. 52. 

Euthyphro, iii. 333. 

Euthyphron ; or, on Holiness, 
i. 458—476. 

Question as to what holiness 
consists in, 462—said to be what 
is pleasing to the gods, 464— 
■objections of Socrates, 464— 
holiness said to be a part of jus¬ 
tice, 470—^lioliness a kind of ser¬ 
vice to the gods, 474—disproved, 
as men cannot benefit the gods, 

475— the discussion broken off, 

476— Gray’s notes, vi. 429. 

Eutychidcs, iii. 309. 

Evasion of the laws unjust, i. 39. 

Evenor, ii. 421. . 

Evenus, the Parian, i. 6—message 
of Socrates to, 58—his rhetorical 
arts, 345. 

Evils existing in states, ii. 159. 

Exercises, military, v. 317—ques¬ 
tion as to their value, iv. 151— 


women to be trained to, ii. 
293. 

Exiles, punishment for harbouring, 
V. 521. 

Expediency, political, censured, i. 
406—justice confounded with, ii. 
14. 

Exports and imports, regulation of, 
in the model state, v. 345. 

F 

Fables, poetic, iL 58—inconsistent 
with right views of the Deity, 
60. 

false witness, laws relating to, in 
the model state, v. 496. • 

Falsehoods respecting the gods not 
to be allowed, ii. 64. 

Family quarrels, laws relating to, 
in the model state, v. 482. 

Fearlessness not bravery, iv. 173. 

Federation, early Greek, v. 89— 
how broken up, 97. 

Festivals of the gods, in the model 
state, V. 313. 

Fines for disobedience, v. 512. 

Fisherman, his art compared with 
that of the sophist, iii. 106. 

Fishing and hunting, rules for, v. 
310. 

Folly, how shared among mankind, 
iv. 379. 

Foreign travel, restrictions on, v. 
514. 

Foreigners, treatment of, in the 
model state, v. 350, 517. 

Fortifications of the model state, v. 
237—no wall to the city, 237. 

Fortitude. See Laches. 

Fortitude, various kinds of, iv. 167. 

Freed men, laws regarding, in the 
model state, v. 458. 

Friends, who to be called, i. 492. 

Friendship. See Lysis. 

Futurejudgment, the, i. 227, vi.53— 
rewards and punishments, ii. 304. 

G 

Gadeinis, iL 421. 
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Gain, love of, iv. 435—men injured 
by iniquitous gain, 439 — gain 
neither good nor bad in itself, 

443. 

Ganymede, fable of, i. 332, v. 19. 

(ielon, iv. 511. 

General, necessary attainments of 
the, ii. 211—generals in the model 
state, V. 197. 

Generation, process of, ii. 407. 

Geometric or fatal number, ii. 235, 
430. 

Geryoii, iii. 89, 261. 

Glaucon, brother of Plato, ii. 1. 

Glaucus, ii. 301—art of, a proverb¬ 
ial expression, i. 117. • 

Gobryas, vi. 52. 

Gods, all things full of the, vi. 35— 
existence of the, v. 408—concern¬ 
ed in human affairs, 411,437,440. 

Gold and silver not to be possessed 
by private persons in the model 
state, v. 179. 

Good men, so from their birth, vi. 89. 

Good, the Greatest. See Pm- 

I.EBUS. 

Goroias; or, on Rhetoric, i. 136 
—2.32. 

Questions as to what rhetoric 
consists of, 138,154—defined by 
Socrates as a species of flattery, 
155—better to suffer than to do 
injustice, 162—a man justly pun¬ 
ished is benefited thereby, 1^3— 
but rhetoric being generally em¬ 
ployed to screen from punishment, 
is harmful, 177—question as to 
what constitutes a nappy life, 180 
—examples of Themistocles and 
others discussed, 205—advantages 
of a virtuous life, 209—the future 
judgment, 227—Gray’s notes, vi. 

444. 

’Gorgias the Leontine, i. 5—dis¬ 
courses on rhetoric with Socrates, 
138—his rhetorical arts, 345. 

Gorgons, i. .304. 

Governing, the art of, iv. 407. 

Government, no share in, allowed 
to the ignorant, v. 99. 

Grasshoppers, myth of the, i. 336.* 


Gray, Thomas, Some Accountof the 
Dialogues and of the Epistles of 
Plato, by, vi. 405. 

Greek federation, the early, t.89, 97. 

Greeks and Barbarians, an unsound 
distinction, iii. 198. 

Greeks, war not to be carried to ex¬ 
tremes between, ii. 156—kings of 
the, how their power was de¬ 
stroyed, V. 100. 

Guarantees, in the model state, v. 
519. 

Guardians of the state, ii. 55—their 
fimetions, 102. 

Gyges and the ring, story of, ii. 37. 

Gymnastics, ii. 57, v. 213. 


H 


Hades, meaning of the name, iii. 
321—removal to, a cause of joy 
to the good and wise man, i. 28, 
66—also a place of punishment, 
ii. 45. 

Happiness only the portion of the 
good, i. 164. 

Harbouring exiles, punishment for, 
V. 521. 

Harmodius, iv. 441. 

Harmonies, various kinds of, ii. 80, 

Heaven, or the world, ii. 332—eight 
powers of, vi. 25. 

Hecaergus, vi. 53. 

Hccamede, her potion to Machaon, 
iv. 302. 

Hector, iii. 300. 

Hecuba, iv. 298. 

Hegesippus, son of Ariston, iv. 486. 

Helen, ii. 277. 

Helicon, iv. 551. 

Helotes.the, their condition, iv.345. 


v. 23.3. . , , 

ephaistus, ii. 416— meaning of ine 
name, iii. 328. „ 

era, meaning of the name, m. osi. 
eraclean stone, iv. 294. 
eracieidcs, iv. 5.34. 
eraclides of Clazomcn«e, a general 
in the service of Athens, iv. 307. 
... j _nf. as to mo¬ 


tion, i. 415. 

2 L 2 
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Herccus, a name of Jupiter, iii. 93. 

Hercules, iv. 342. 

Hermes, meaning of the name, iii. 
329. 

Ilermias and others, epistle of Plato 
to, iv. 497. 

Hormocrates, ii. 319. 

Hermogenes, present at the death of 
Socrates, i. 56, vi. 419. 

Hcrodicus of Selymbria, a sophist, 
i. 245—his mode of life, ii. 88. 

Heroes, the ancient, all demi-gods, 
iii. 311. 

Heroscomander, iv. 414. 

Hesiod, on the golden age, iii. 310. 

Hesperus, vi. 27. 

Hestia, v. 184. 

Hesychius of Miletus, Life of Plato, 
by, vi. 229. 

Hiero, iv. 480. 

Hieronymus, i. 482. 

Hipparchs in the model state, v. 197. 

Hivparcuus, The, iv. 435-^46. 

On the love of gain, 435—men 
injured by iniquitous gain, 439— 
story of Hipparchus, 440—gain 
denied to be cither good or bad in 
itself, 443—Gray’s notes, vi. 436. 

Hipparchus, story of, iv. 440. 

Hipparinus, iv. 499. 

Hipfias Major, iv. 211—259. 

Gains of the sophists, 214—so¬ 
phists little esteemed in Lace- 
dtemon, 217—discussion on the 
beautiful, 222-de6nition8 by Hip- 
pias, 224, 233, 239,243,246,258 
—objections by Socrates, 225, 
234, 239, 24.3, 246, 258-Gray’s 
notes, vi. 452. 

Hippias Minor, iv. 263—^283. 

The subject of the beautiful 
further discussed, 263—Hippias 
questioned by Socrates as to his 
talents and acquirements, 267— 
questions as to .truth and false¬ 
hood, as shown by Homer in the 
characters of Achilles and Ulysses, 
265, 273—which are the bettej 
men, they who err willingly, or 
unwillingly? 277—Gray’s notes, 
.vi. 453. 


Hippias the tyrant, iv. 406. 

Hippias the Eletm, i. 5—his defini¬ 
tions of tlie beautiful, iv. 224, et 
teq .—objections of Socrates, ‘225, 
et seq. 

Hippocrates of Cos, i. 239. 

Hippocrates, son of Apollodorus, i. 
238. 

Hippodamia, iii. 306. 

Hippolytus, V. 96. 

Hipponicus, i. 6. 

Hippothales, i. 482. 

Holiness. See Euthyphron. 

Homer, the wisest of poets, v. 253 
—all arts to be learnt from his 

.works, according to Ion, iv. 317 
—^his character of Achilles and 
Ulysses discussed, 265, 273—his 
character of Mmos, 462—the 
leader of tragedy, ii. '284. 

Homerida;, the, iv. 289. 

Homogrius, a title of Jupiter, v. 
402. 

Honours to the brave, ii. 153— 
funeral oration for those who fell 
at Nemea, iv. 187. 

Horomasius. See Oromazdes. 

Horse-races, rules for, v. .323. 

Hucksters, laws for, in the model 
state, V. 464—the sophist com¬ 
pared with the, iii. 114. 

Human beings, formerly three kinds 
of, iii. 508—original form of, 508. 

Hunter, his art compared to that of 
the sophist, iii. HI. 

Hunting, various kinds of, iii. 108. 

Hunting and fishing, rules for, v. 
310. 

Hymns to the gods allowed, but not 
the pleasurable muse, ii. ‘297. 

I 

latrocles, iv. 557. 

Ibis, i. 354. 

Ibycus, i. 318. 

Iccus of Tarentum, a sophist, i. 245 
—his temperance, v. 333. 

Idealities. See Parmenides. 

Ignorant, no share in government 

• allowed to the, v. 99. . 
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Illicit connexions, v. 248. 

Immortality. See Soul. 

Impiety, punishment of, in the mo* 
del state, v. 450. 

Imports and exports, regulation of, 
in the model state, v. 345. 

Inachus, ii. 62. 

Injustice, sophistical arguments in 
favour of, ii. 36. 

Insanity, laws relating to, in the 
model state, v. 492. 

Inspectors, in the model state, v. 
515. 

Intellect alone not the supreme 
good, iv. 27—pleasure joined to 
intellect, 102. • 

Intestines, cause of their convolu¬ 
tions, ii. 385. 

Intoxication prohibited in Sparta, 
V. 20—its prevalence elsewhere, 
20 . 

lolaus, iii. 86. 

Ion, iv. 287—.308. 

The art of the rhapsodist a di¬ 
vine allotment, 294—poetic in¬ 
spiration, 296—as the rhapsodist 
speaks on all subjects, he must 
therefore understand them all, 
300—this shown not to be the 
case, by various examples, .301— 
the rhapsodist fancying he knows 
the art of war from Homer, iron¬ 
ically recommended to turn gend- 
ral, ^7—Gray’s notes, vi. ^2. 

Iphicles, iii. 86. 

Iris, i. 38.5. 

Ischomachus, a companion of So¬ 
crates, vi. 417. 

Isis, V. 50, 

Isles of the blessed, i. 227. 

Israenias, of Thebes, iii. 34. 

Isocrates, iv. 551—encomium on, i. 
359, 

Isolochus, iv. 3.38. 

J 


.Tapotns, iii. 519. 

Judges, how appointed in the model 
state, V. 218—punishment of at¬ 
tempts to corrupt, 497. * 


Judges of the dead, i. 228. 

Judgments, ill-considered, vi. 110. 

Juno, i. 329—her treatment of Bac¬ 
chus, V. 74. 

Jupiter, i. 329. 

Jurymen in the model state, v. 
511. • 

Just and unjust things, vi. 92. 

Justice, Dialogue on, vi. 91—95. 

Discussion on things just and 
unjust, 92—justice the result of 
wisdom, 95. 

Justice, the virtue of the soul, ii. 32 
—the result of wisdom, vi. 95— 
—its effects on (he state, ii. 49. 

Justice, coiurts of, in the model state, 
V. 216. 


K 

Kingly rule, its origin, v. 87. 

Kings and potentates only exposed 
to eternal punishment, according 
to Homer, i. 230. 

Kronos, ii. il5, iii. 213. 


L 


Labour, division of, ii. 50. 

LaWir and danger found in every 
political establishment, V. 168. 

Lacedoemon, sophists little esteem¬ 
ed in, iv. 217—kings of, 313— 
polity of, V. 16. 

Lacedffimonians, their cultivation of 
philosophy, i. 272—their wealth, 
iv. 345. 


.achesis, ii. 308. 

.aches j on Foutitude, iv. 147— 

179- 

Question as to learning militaiy 
exercises, 151—anecdote of .Stcsi- 
laiis, 154—attempt to define for¬ 
titude, 164-Socratcs’ objections, 
164—various- kinds of fortitude, 
167 — fearlessness not bravery, 

173-lhe question as to what for¬ 
titude is not settled, 1/8 uray s 
notes, vi. 434. 
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Lamachus, an Athenian geneToI, iv. 
184. 

Lamiacus, a friend of Plato, in Si¬ 
cily, iv. 536. 

Lampido, iv. 348. 

Lamprua, a muaician, iv. 485. 

Lan(& and dwellings, distribution of, 
in the model state, v. 170. 

Language, invention of, iv. 19. 

Laodamas, epistle of Plato to, iv. 
548. 

Laomedon, iv. 550. 

Lasciviousness, laws against, v. 404. 

Latona, meaning of tlie name, iii. 
325. 

Law, question as to what it is, iv.449. 

The Laws, v. 1—548. 

Book 1. The Cretan laws 
adapted to a state of war, 3—such 
not the aim of a true law'giver, 
but rather internal peace, 7—the 
duty of the legislator, 11—the 
Laconian polity, 16 — intoxica¬ 
tion, 20—early education, 30— 
man, the plaything of the gods, 
.32—recommendation to temper¬ 
ance, 39. 

Book 11. Education discussed, 
43 — music and dancing, 45 — 
to be regulated by law, 49—wine 
not to be touched by boys, 64— 
further prohibitions, 77 — mqsic 
not to be esteemed as a source of 
pleasure merely, 68 — rhythms 
and harmonies, 75. 

Book 111. Commencement of 
civil government, 78—its origin 
among the survivors of a deluge, 
80, 83—patriarchal government, 
85—^kingly rule, 87—early Greek 
federation, 89—how broken up, 
97—no share in government to 
be allowed to the ignorant, 99— 
who should be rulers, 99—mon¬ 
archy and democracy, 105 — 
Cyrus and Darius, 107—the Per¬ 
sian polity, 112 —the polity of 
Attica,' 113-^Athenian laws re-, 
garding music, 116—true aim of 
&e legislator, 118—foundation 
of a colony, 119. 


Book IV. The neighbourhood 
of the sea unfavourable to virtue, 
121 — colonization, 126 — the 
colony to be governed by a tyrant, 
docile, brave, and of a magni¬ 
ficent disposition, 129—the go¬ 
vernment of Saturn, 134—such 
to be imitated in states, 135—the 
safety of the state found only in 
the observance of the law, 138— 



irelude to laws, 151. 


Book V. A man’s soul the 
most divine of all his possessions, 

■ 15.3—self-love to be avoided, 161 
—temperance and intemperance, 
165—labour and danger found in 
every political establishment, 168 
—distribution of lands and dwell¬ 
ing in the model state, 170—all 
things in common therein, 174— 
this theory applied to wives and 
children, 176 — regulation of 
population, 177—no private per¬ 
son to possess gold or silver, 179 

— lawsuits discouraged, 182 — 
neither wealth nor poverty to 
exist, 183—rules for building the 
city, 184. 

Book VI. Appointment of 
magistrates, 189 — guardians of 
the laws, 195—other magistrates, 
196—the council, 198—city stew¬ 
ards, market stewards, and 
priests, 203—rural stewards, 205 

— defence of the state, 206 — 
leaders in music and gymnastics, 
213 —courts of justice, 216— 
monthly meetings for sacrifice 
and social intercourse, 224 — 
punishment for celibacy, 228 — 
regulations for marriage, and pro¬ 
creation, 230, 246—treatment of 
slaves, 234—buildings, rules for, 

236— walls of defence rejected, 

237— common tables for men, 2.39 
—for women, 242—divorce, 248 
—illicit connexions, 248 — mar¬ 
riageable age, 248. 

• Book VII. Nurture and educa- 
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tion of children, 249—such to be 
regulated by law, 252—nursing, 
253—sports of children, 258,264 
—nurses, 259—the sexes to be 
separated at six years of age, 259 
—gymnastics and music, 261,293, 
295—the Egyptian method, 267 
—laws for the regulation of music, 
song, and dancing, 269—restric¬ 
tions on poets, 272—enlogium on 
the tragic poets, 299 — public 
schools, 276 — employments for 
women, 279—early rising, 283— 
unruliness of boys, 283—women 
to learn the use of arms, so a^ to 
be able to defend their homes, 
293 — computation and other 
sciences to be taught, 300—as¬ 
tronomy, 307—rules for hunting 
and fishing, 310. 

Book VIII. Festivals of the 
gods, 313—martial exercises, 317 
— why not practised in other 
states, 318, 320—rules for run¬ 
ning and other contests, 321— 
amatory matters, 326—agricul¬ 
tural laws, 337—laws for trades, 
3*14—imports and exports, 345— 
foreigners, 350. 

Book IX. Lawsuits, 351—sa¬ 
crilege, 353—treason, 357—theft, 
359 — murder, 372—wounding, 
394—assaults, 397—reverence for 
age, >398—violence to parents, 402. 

Book X, Laws against viola¬ 
tions of property, 404—lascivi¬ 
ousness and insolence of young 
men, 404—existence of the gods, 
406—question whether concerned 
in human affairs, 411—answered 
in the alfirmative, 437, 440—na¬ 
ture and chance, 412—the nature 
of the soul, 417, 426—motion, 
421—^mind, 428—impious to sup¬ 
pose the gods pardon men acting 
unjustly, 448 — punishment of 
impiety, 450—no one to have holy 
places in private houses, 454. 

Book XI. Law of compacts, 
455—slaves and freedraen, 458— 
buying and selling, 460—adultA- 
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ations, 462—hucksters, 464—ar¬ 
tificers, 469—wills, 472—orphans 
and guardians, 479-family quar¬ 
rels, 482—neglect of parents, 488 
—poisons, 489-insanity, 492— 
libel, 494—injury to property, 495 
—false witness, 496—attempt to 
corrupt judges, 497. 

Book XII. Ambassadors who 
neglect their duty, 498—stealing, 
499—military discipline, 500— 
auditing accounts, 504—honours 
to the auditors, 507—jurymen, 
511—fines for disobedience, 512 
—restrictions on foreign travel, 
514—inspectors, 515—foreigners, 
517—guarantees, 519—search for 
stolen property, 519—harbouring 
exiles, 521 — contributions and 
offerings, 522—arbitrators and tri¬ 
bunals, 523—cemeteries, monu¬ 
ments, and epitaphs, 528—noetur- 
nal assembly for the preservation 
of the laws, 533—this assembly 
to possess every virtue, 536—the 
city to be deiivered to its care, 
548. 

Laws (personified), address of, to 
Socrates, i. 39—laws of dilferent 
countries, 453—laws of Minos, 
459—laws of the model slate, v. 
351—guardians of the laws, 195, 
536. 

Lawsuits discouraged, v. 182, .351. 

Leaders in music and gymnastics in 
the model state, v. 213. 

Learning-selling trade, the sophist’s 
a, iii. 115. 

Legislator, duty of the, v. 11. 

Lending money, on, vi. 115. 

Leochares, iv 552. 

Leocolophidcs, i. 244. 

Leon the Salaminian, Socrates re¬ 
fuses to concur in the death of, i. 
20 . 

Leontius, story of, ii. li!6. 

Leotychides, iv. 348. 

•Leptines, iv. 552. 

Leucippe, ii. 421. 

Libel, laws relating to, m the mode 
state, V. 494. 
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Licymnius, a sophist, i. 346. 

Life, no part of, free from pain, \i. 
44. 

Locris, in Italy, excellence of its 
laws, ii. 322. 

Lotophagi, ii. 2.^0. 

Love, On. See Banquet, The. 

Love, disquisition on the nature of, 
i.305. 

Lucifer, vi. 26. 

Lycca, human sacrifices at, iv. 453. 

Lycon, one of the accusers of So¬ 
crates, i. 10. 

Lycophron, iv. 485. 

Lycurgus, Hi. 549—laws of, v. 13. 

Lynceus, iv. 528. 

Lysanias of Sphettus, a friend of 
Socrates, i. 21. 

Lysias, sophistical speech of, about 
love, i. ^5. 

Lysiclides, iv. 486. 

Lysimachus, iv. 414. 

Lysis; or, on Frienosiiip, 1 . 482 
—507. 

Who are to be called friends f 
492—^lilce must be friendly to like, 
495—disputed, as no friendship 
exists among the wicked, 495— 
like hostile to like, 497—disputed, 
as leading to an absurdity, 497— 
can what is neither good nor evil 
be friendly to the beautiful and 
the good? 498—the presence of 
evil not the cause of love, SOI— 
no solution of the question ar¬ 
rived at, 507—Gray’s notes, vi. 
424. 


Macareus, v. 330. 

Machaon, at the siege of Troy, ii. 89. 

Madness, different kinds of, i. 320. 

Magistracy, constitution of the', in a 
prosperous state,ii. 133. 

Magistrates, appointment of, in the 
model state, v. 189—to appoint 
the judges, 218. • 

Magnesian stone, iv. 294. 

Man, creation of, ii. 346—anatomy 
and physiology of, 381. 


Man-woman said to formerly exist, 
iii. 508. 

Many. See Multitude. 

Many-stringed instruments pro¬ 
scribed, ii. 81. 

Margites, knew all things, but knew 
all badly, iv. 392. 

Marianduni enslaved by the Hera- 
clcotes, V. 233. 

Market, regulation of the, ii.'Sl— 
market stewards, v. 205. 

Marriage, laws for, in the model 
state, V. 148,227,230,236—mar¬ 
riageable age, 248—celibacy pun¬ 
ished,228—illicit connexions, 248. 

Mars, iii. 329, .521, v. 73. 

Marsyas, the satyr, iii. 561. 

Matthias’ Preface to Gray’s Ac¬ 
count of the Dialogues and Epis¬ 
tles of Plato, vi. 406. 

Medea, iii. 69. 

Meetings, monthly, in the model 
state, for sacrifice and social in¬ 
tercourse, V. 224. 

Megillus, one of Uie speakers in the 
Laws, V. 1. 

Melampus, iv. 303. 

Melanippe, iii. 483. 

Meles, a musician, i. 203. 

Melesias, iii. 40, iv. 148, 413. 

Melitus, one of the accusers of So¬ 
crates, i. 5—his personal appear¬ 
ance, 458—his cross-examination 
by Socrates, 10. 

Melody, the various kinds of, ii. 80. 

Menelaus, iii. 477. 

Menexenus, iv. 183—208. 

Ironical praise of oratory, 184 
—pretended oration in honour of 
those who fell at Nemea, 187— 
various anachronisms and perver¬ 
sions of history pointed out in 
notes, 192, 193, 195, 196, 198, 
201 . 

Menexenus, i. 482—present at the 
death of Socrates, 56. 

Meno ; or, nEsrECTiNO Virtue, iii. 
3—48. 

Is virtue to be taught ? 3—an¬ 
swered in thenegative,47—Gray’s 
'notes, vi. 441. 
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Menoetius, v. 502. 

Mercury, vi. 27. 

Mcstor, ii. 421. 

Mction, iv. 293. 

Metis, iii. 536. 

Metrobius, iii. 53. 

Mctrodoms of Lampsacus, iv. 289. 

Miccus, a sophist, i. 482. 

Midas, wealth of, v. 56. 

Midias, the quail-feeder, iv. 340. 

Midwives, i. 377. 

Military class, in the ideal Republic, 
ii. 10. 

Military discipline, v. 197, 500. 

Militiiry exercises, question as to 
Icaniing, iv. 151—women to he 
trained to, ii. 293. 

Miltiades, his treatment by the 
Athenians, i. 220. 

Mind, speculations on the, v. 428. 

Minerva. See Athene. 

Minos, The, iv. 449—463. 

Question as to what Ls law, 449 
—^various laws of different coun¬ 
tries, 453—the laws of Minos, 459 
—Homer’s character of Minos, 
460—Rhadamanthus,461—Minos 
vituperated by the Athenian poets, 
462—Gray’s notes, vi. 447. 

Minos, laws of, iv. 459—vituperated 
by the Athenian poets, 402—the 
arbiter of the judgments on the 
dead, i. 228. 

Mithtecus, a writer on Sicilian cook¬ 
ery, i. 2‘22. 

Mnemosyne, the mother of the 
Muses, i. 431. 

Mnesitheus, iii. 303. 

Momus, ii. 173. 

Monarchy and democracy, v. 105. 

Money, on lending, vi. 115. 

Monkeys, fable of the, iii. 205. 

Moon and sun, the, v. 307, vi. 32. 

Morychian house, the, i. 301. 

Motion, doctrine of Heraclitus as 
to, i. 415. 

Motion and rest, iii. 159. 

Multitude, opinion of the, not to 
be regards, i. 32—no share in 
government allowed to the, v. 

99. * 


Murder, punislnncnt of, in the mo¬ 
del state, v. 372. 

Muses, origin of the name, iii. 325 
—mspire poets and rhapsodisis, 
iv. 295. ’ 

Museus, ii. 421. 

Museus, the poet, hLs picture of the 
rewards of the just, ii. 42. 

Music not to be esteemed a source 
of pleasure only, v. (18—laws re¬ 
garding it, 116,269—music, gym¬ 
nastics, and dancing, ii. 81, v. 
213, 261, 269, 293, 295. 

Myrtilus, iii. 305. 

Myronides, iv. .557. 

Myson of Chene, i. 273. 

Mystic and lipoplw, iv. 51.3, 

Mysteries, purgations so called, ii. 
44, iii. .549. 


N 


Names, examination of, iii. 283. 

Nature and chance, v. 412. 

Nature and law, opposition of, i. 
181. 

Nathue, Soul of. See Timals 
TUP. Loceian. 

Nausicydes, the Cholargcaii, i. 185. 

Neglect of parents, laws regarding, 
v. 488. 

Neith, an Egyptian divinity, ii. 325. 

Nemca, pretended funeral oration 
(or those who fell at, iv. 187. 

Nemesis, ii. 131—the messenger of 
Justice, V. 142. 

Neoptolemus, iv. ‘221. 

Neptune. See Poseidon. 

Nestor, iv. 221. 

•New Platonists, their perversions 
of the philosophy of Plato, u. 


Int. i. 

Niccratus, son of Nicias, 


ii. 2, vi. 


117 

Nicias, the general, ii. 2. 

Nicias, son of llerosconiander, tv. 


I 414. . 

|,Nicias, son of Niccratus,!. 166. 

^Nicostratus, a friend of bocrates, i. 

‘ 21 . 


Ninus, V. 92. 
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Niobe> ii. 325. 

Number, divine origin of the science 
of, vi. 12—power of, 32—classes 
of, i. 377—geometric or fatal, il. 
235, 430. 

Non-being, discussion on, iii.462. 

Nurses, and nursing of children, in 
the model state, v. 253, 259. 

0 

Ocean, a large stream, i. 121. 

Oceanus, the father of the gods, i. 
382. 

fEagrus, iii. 489. 

CEdipus, unwise prayer of, iv. 376. 

(Enopides, iv. 41^ 

CEnophyta, battle of, iv. 196. 

Offerings and contributions in the 
model state, v. 522. 

Oligarchy, its evils, ii. 239. 

Old age, consolations of, ii. 1. 

Olympiodorus, Life of Plato, by, vi. 
232. 

Olympus, the musician, iv. 294. 

One, the, and the different, iii. 420, 
437. 

Opis, vi. 53. 

Opson, meaning of, ii. 52. 

Oration, pretended funeral, for those 
who fell at Nemea, iv. 187. 

Oratory, ironical praise of, iv. 184. 

Orestes, iii. 304, iv. 384. 

Orichalcum, a precious metal, ii. 
422. 

Orithyia, legend of, i. 303. 

Oromazdes, iv. 344. 

Orphans and guardians, laws re¬ 
lating to, in the model state, v. 479. 

Orpheus, iii. 489, iv. 294. * 

Orthagoras of Thebes, i. 247. 

Others, the, discussion on, iii. 439. 

Otus, iii. 509. 

P • 

Pain and pleasure, i. 57, iv. 37,70 
—no part of life free from pain,i 
vi. 44. 

Palamedes, v. 82—a name for Zeus 
of Elea, i. 339. 


Pallas, meaning of the name, iii. 327. 

Pan, the two-formed son of Hermes, 
iii. 331. 

Panathenaic festivals, ii. 2. 

Pancratiasts, iii. 52. 

Pandarus, violation of oaths and 
treaties by, ii. 60. 

Paralus, a friend of Socrates, i. 21, 
256. 

Parents, reverence for, v. 398—pun¬ 
ishment for violence to, in the 
model state, 402—^neglect of, 488 
—children cursed by, 489. 

Parmenides; or, on Idealities, 
iii. 401—469. 

'• Whether things are one or many, 
404—whether “ the om ” is, or is 
not, 420—being, 432—“the dif¬ 
ferent,” 437—“ the others,” 4.39 
—“ non-being,” 462. 

Parmenides, i. 382, iii. 134, 403. 

Patriarchal government, v. 85. 

Patrocles, iii. 490. 

Patroclus, a title of Jupiter, v. 402. 

Pausanias, encomium on Love, by, 
iii. 490. 

Pausanias of Ceramis, i. 244. 

Pedlar-priests, tricks of the, ii. 43. 

Pegasus, i. 304. 

Peleus, iv. 406. 

Pelias, iii. 69. 

Pelops, iii. 306. 

PenestiE enslaved by the Thessali¬ 
ans, v. 233. 

Penelope, iv. 325. 

Peparethus, island of, iv. 334. 

Perception and science not the 
same, i. 424. 

Perdiccas, epistle of Dion to, iv. 495. 

Periander, iv. 407. 

Pericles, i. 147, 166—^his conduct 
discussed, 219—praise of, as an 
orator, 349—his sons, 248, vi. 86. 

Perictione, the mother of Plato, vi. 
175. 232. 

Perseus, iv. 332. 

Persian kings, their splendour, iv. 
343—polity, V. 112. 

Ph.*do; or, the Immortality op 
THE ^OL, i. 46, 127. 

' Pleasure and pain, connexion 
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of, 57—^philosophy a preparation 
for deatl^ 61—Socrates had pur¬ 
sued such a course, 68—questions 
as to what becomes of the soul 
when separated from the body, 
69—the soul not annihilated by 
death, 72—argument for the pre¬ 
existence of the soul, 76—immor¬ 
tality of the soul proved from 
various considerations, 8(5—ob¬ 
jections, 89—answer of Socrates, 
96—the immortality of the soul a 
motive to a wise and good life, 
116—the regions to which the 
good and the bad are sent after 
death, 117—Gray’snote3,vi. 43‘i 

Phsedo, a»friend of Socrates, vi. 
419. 

Phsedondes present at the death of 
Socrates, i. 56. 

Pu.*DRUS, i. 301—360. 

A sophistical speech of Lysias 
on the subject of love, 305 — 
ironically commended, and its 
views apparently concurred in by 
Socrates, 308—his real views on 
the nature of love, 319—compari¬ 
son of the soul to a pair of winged 
steeds and a charioteer, 322—the 
perfect soul with wings, 322—in¬ 
ferior souls, 324—beauty, 326— 
the obedient and the unruly steed, 
•330—myth of the grasshoppers, 
336—inquiry as to correct speak¬ 
ing and writing, 337—rhetoric a 
trick, 340—its pretended rules 
ridiculed, 345—praise of Pericles 
as an orator, 349—the invention 
of letters, ^4—writing, ^5—the 
more excellent kind of discourse, 
356—duty of the speaker to be 
acquainted with the true nature 
of his subject, 358 -—message to 
Lysias, 359—encomium on Iso¬ 
crates, 359—prayer for wisdom, 
3W—Gray’s notes, vi. 421. _ 

Pheedrus, encomium on Love, by, 

iii. 486. 

Phsnarete, the mother of Socrates, 

iv. 364. 

Phanon, vi 27. 


Phaethon, vi. 27. 

Phanosthenes of Andros, a general 
in the service of Athens, iv. 307. 

Pharmacca, a companion of Ori- 
thyia, i. 303. 

Phason, i. 288. 

Phemius, the rhapsodist, iv. 294. 

Pherecrates, his picture of men with¬ 
out laws or virtue, i. 256. 

Phidias, iii. 36. 

Philagms, iv. 556. 

Philaides, iv. 556. 

Philehus ; ON the Greatest Goon, 
iv..3—110. 

Not pleasure, but wisdom, the 
supreme good,3—pleasures, some 

•good, some evil, 7—Theuth, the 
inventor of language, 19—intel¬ 
lect alone not the supreme good, 
27—pleasure and pain, 37—desire 
not produced from the body, 51 
—the greatest pleasures and the 
greatest pains produced in some 
wickedness of the soul and of the 
body, 70 — self-ignorance, 75 — 
pleasure not a good, 87—the good 
and the pleasant different in na¬ 
ture, 96—pleasure joined with in¬ 
tellect, 102—Gray’s notes, vi. 4.36. 

Philebus, his argument on the great¬ 
est good, iv. 5. 

Philemon, iv. 414. 

Philemonides, iv. 414. 

Philippides, son of Philomelus, i. 



Philolaus, a Pythagorean of Crotona, 
i. 58. 

Philomelus, i. 243. 

Ihilonidcs, iv. .547. 

Philosopher,Tiib. See EriKoms. 

Philosophers the proper rulers of 
states, ii. 185. 

Philosophy a preparation for deatii, 
i. 61—not a substitute for skill m 
the useful arts, iv. 427 —tnm, de¬ 
spises political offices, ii. 209 its 
proper subject, 198. 

Plulostratiw, iv. 221. 

Phocylides, his exhortaUon to virtue, 

2.89. 
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Phopnician fable, a, Li. 97. 

Phcenix, iii. 47.^. 

Phoenix, son of Amyntor, cursed by 
his father, V. 487. 

Phorcys, ii. 34.'). 

Phoroneus, ii. 325. 

Phratria, an appellation of Mmerva, 
iii. 93. 

Phratrius, an appellation of Jupiter, 
iii. 93. 

Phrynichus, iv. 462. 

Phrynion, iv. 548. 

Phrynondas, a profligate, i. 256. 
Phylarclis in the model state, v. 197. 
Phyle, or parish, in the model state, 
18 b. 

Physicians, the want of, a proof of 
bad training, ii. 87. 

Piety the greatest part of \irtue, 
vi..30. 

Pilot, value of the art of the, i. 214 
—his modesty, as compared with 
' the rhetorician, 215. 

Pindar, his praise of a just and holy 
life, ii. 6. 

Pirithous, ii. 72. 

Pisistratus, iv. 440. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 273. 

Plato, sketch of the life of, ii. Intr. 

ii. —his birth, ii.—his intercourse 
with Socrates, iii.—his travels, 

iii. —his death, v.—general sketch 
of his works, v. (see each title)— 
view of his philosophy as a whole, 
ix.—his ethical doctrines, xvi.— 
his political philosophy, xix.— 
his Epistles, iv. 477—Life of, ac¬ 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, vi. 
175—^by Hcsychius of Miletus, 
229 — by Olympiodorus, 232— 
Introduction to Ae Doctrines of, 
by Alcinous, 241—by Apuleius, 
323—to the Dialogues, by Albi- 
nus, 315—account of the Dia¬ 
logues and Epistles of, by Gray, 
405—general view of the works 
of, by Sydenham, 409. 

Plato, a philosopher of Rhodes, \i. 
223. 

Plato, a writer of the old comedy, 
vi. 228. 


Pluto, i. 228 —meaning of the 
name, iii. .323—helmet of, ii. 302. 
Podalirius, at the siege of Troy, ii. 

89. . , .. 

Poetry, threefold distribution of, u. 
7.3—what kinds allowed in the 
ideal Republic, 297. ^ 

Poets, censure of, and restrictions 
on, ii. 65, V. 145, 272 —to be 
vigifantly superintended, ii. 83— 
excluded from the ideal Republic, 
as unable to teach virtue, 290. 
Poetic inspiration, iv. 296. 

Poisons, laws regarding, v. 489. 
Polemarchus, ii. 2. , 

Political expediency censured, i. 
406—offices despisediy the true 
philosopher, ii. 209 —science, 
Plato’s notions of, ii. Intr. x\i. 
Polus, a friend of Gorgias the Leon- 
tine, i. 137—his discourse with 
Socrates, 158. 

Polyclctus, a statuary, i. 239. 
Polycrates, iii. 3*1. 

Polydamns, the wTestler, ii. 15. 
Polydus, iv. 480. 

Polygnotus, iv. 293. 

Polyhymnia, iii. 501. 

Polytion, vi. 62. _ 

Polyxenus, iv. 479. 

Population, regulation of, in the 
model state, V. 177. 

Poseidon, ii. 420—meaning of the 
name, iii. 323. 

Potentates, the generality invoked, 

i. 231. 

Potidsea, Socrates at, i. 16. 

Poverty and Plenty, apologue of, 
iii. 534. 

Poverty nor "weEUli, neither to exist 
in the model state, v. 183. 
Preedones, v. 234. _ 

Prayers, general, recommended, iv. 
383, 393. 

Praying, ON. SccAlcibtades, Tua 
Second. 

Priam, iv. 298. 

Priests, in the model slate, it. 203. 
Prisons, in the model state, v. 450. 
Procreation of children, laws re- 
<■ garding the, v. 230,246. 
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Procles, king of Lacedtemon, v. 90. 

Prodicus, the Cean, i. 5, iv. 4P2— 
his argument regardmg wealth, 
y'l. 68. 

Prometheus, i. 228—his friendliness 
to man, 249. 

Property, consists of all useful 
things, vi. 73—^laws for protection 
of, in the model state, v. 404,495 
—search for stolen, 519. 

Proserpine, iii. 19—meaning of the 
name, 322. 

Prospaltius, a ward of Athens, iii. 
308. 

PnoTAGonAs; or, the Sophist, i. 
237—294. 

Whaljpdvantagcs to be derived 

“ from association with the so¬ 
phists, 241, 246—whether virtue 
can be taught, 249—fable of Pro¬ 
metheus and Kpimetheus, 249— 
whether virtue is one thing, or 
several, 257 — ode of Simonides 
discussed, 269—courage attempt¬ 
ed to be distinguished from virtue, 
280—shown to be contained in 
knowledge, 293—Gray’s notes, 
vi. 453. 

Protagoras the sophist, of Abdera, i. 
243—his discussion with Socrates, 
245—examination of liis theory, 
.381—his rhetorical arts, 316. 

Protarchus, son of Callias, iv. 3. 

Proteus, an Egyptian sophist, iii. 
72. 

Prytanes in the model state, v. 197. 

Public schools, v. 276. 

Punishment, various degrees of, in 
the lower world, i. 122, 2‘29, ii. 
304—in the model state, v. 498, 
et srq. 

Puroeis, vi. 28. 

Pyppax Hercules, iii. 94. 

Pyrilampes, i. 179, iii. 402, iv. 119. 

Pyriphlegelhon, a fabled river, i. 

122 . 

Pyrrha, ii. 325. 

Pyrrhic fame, its uses, v. 295. 

Pythagoras, his estimable mode of 
life, ii. 289. 


Pythagorean doctrine of order, i. 

210 . 

Pythian priestess, her answer re¬ 
garding Socrates, i. 7. 
Pythoclides, iv. .337. 

Pythoclides of Ceos, a sophist, i. 
245. 

Pythodorus, iii. 402, iv. 3.38. 

Q 

Quarrels, family, laws regarding, v. 
482. 


B 

Religious rites, ii. Ill—no one to 
have holy places in private houses, 
V. 454. 

Bepuhlic, The, ii. 1—312. 

Book I. Consolations ofage, 4— 
Simonides’ detinition of justice, 
7—inadequate justice, 9—jus¬ 
tice confounded with expedi¬ 
ency, 14-the sycophants, 17 — 
the rulers should' have in view the 
advantage of the governed, not 
their own, 24 — justice niore 
powerful than injustice, 29 -jus¬ 
tice the virtue of the soul, 32. 

Book II. Sophistical argu¬ 
ments in favour of inj ustice, ^i— 
inquiry into justice in its cflects 
on the state, 49-origin of the 
slate, 49—division of labour, 56 
—the market, 51 -superfluous 
trades, 53—war, 54—slate guard¬ 
ians, 55 —should be philoso¬ 
phers, 57—gyninasties, .57--fn- 
bles of the poets, 58-rig!it ideas 
of the Deity, 60—falsehoods re¬ 
specting the gods not to be allow- 
ed, 64. . 

Book III. Censure of tlx. 
poets, 65 — threefold distinction 
of poetry, 73—the magistrates 
not to be imitators (actors or 
orators), 75-song and melody, 

* 72 —many-struiged 

proscribed, 81 -also elaborate 
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rhythm, 82—poets and all other 
craftsmen to be vigilantly super¬ 
intended, 83—gymnastics, 85— 

K ans, want of, a proof of 
lining, 87—a Phmnician 
fable, 97—rules for the military 
class, 100. 

Book IV. True position and 
functions of the guardians, 102— 
size and boundaries of the state, 
106—religious rites. 111—virtues 
essential to the state. 111—wis¬ 
dom, 112—fortitude, 113—tem¬ 
perance .and justice, 114—injus¬ 
tice, 129. 

Book' V. Constitution of the 
magistracy in a prosperous state, 
133—duties of men and women 
common in a state, 138—com¬ 
munity of wives and children ad¬ 
vocated, 141 — honours to the 
brave, 153—evils existing in 
states, 1.59. 

Book VI. True philosophy in¬ 
dispensable in a well-ordered 
state, 170—philosophers the pro¬ 
per rulers, 185—the idea of good 
the proper subject of philosophy, 
198. 

Book VII. True philosophy 
despises political offices, 209—ne¬ 
cessary attainments of the guard¬ 
ians, 211—mathematical studies, 
advantage of, 215—dialectics, 222 
—learning not to be acquired on 
compulsion, 227—age at which 
to be pursued, 230—after a cer¬ 
tain time the guardians to be ad¬ 
mitted to the highest offices of 
the state, 230. 

Book'VlIl. The different kinds 
of bad government, 233—timo¬ 
cracy, 234—oligarchy, 239—de¬ 
mocracy, 244—ironical commend¬ 
ation of democracy, 246—tyran¬ 
ny, 251—career ofuie tyrant, 255. 

Book IX. Unnecessary plea¬ 
sures and desires, 260—the slave, 
of such, the most wicked and 
miserable of men, 265—condition 


of a rich man with his slaves in a 
hostile state, 268—the condition 
of the tyrant even more wretched, 
269—pleasures of knowledge and 
philosophy preferred to sensual 
ones, 276—we true regulation of 
life, 282. 

Book X. Poets excluded from 
Oie state, as unable to teach vir¬ 
tue, 290—hymns to the gods al¬ 
lowed, but not the pleasurable 
muse, 297—justice the best re¬ 
ward to the soul, .302—apologue 
of Eras, on future rewards and 
punishments, 304. 

Bepublic, discussion of the practi¬ 
cability of the ideal, ii.J119. 

Restrictions on poets, v. 145,272— ‘ 
on foreign travel, v. 514. 

Rewards and punishments, future, 
apologue on, ii. 304. 

Rhadamanthus, a Cretan judge, iv. 
461—a judge of the dead, i. 28, 
228. 

Rhapsodist, art of the, a divine al¬ 
lotment, iv. 294—ridicule of the 
pretences of the, 300. 

Rhea, ii. 345. 

Rhetoric, a species of flattery, i. 
155—therefore harmful, 177—its 
pretended rules ridiculed, 345. 

Riches, doubts whether really a 
good, vi. 66. 

Rings, attracted by the Magnesian 
stone, iv. 294. 

Rivals, The, iv. 419—431. 

' Should the study of philosophy 
be pursued, or athletic exercises ? 
421 —moderation recommended in 
these last, but not in philosophy, 
424—philosophy not a substitute 
for slull in useful arts, 427—to 
philosophize is not to be great in 
learning, 431—Gray’s notes, vi. 
434. 

Rulers, duty of, ii. 24. 

Running and other contests, rules 
for, V. 321. 

Rural stewards, in the model state, 
v.2ft5. 



s 


Sacred ship of ihe Athenians, iU 
history, i. 54. , 

Sacrifice, monthly meetings for, m 
the model stale, v. 224. 

Sacrilege, punishment of, in the mo¬ 
del state, V. 353. 

Safmio, the beautiful, his fate pre¬ 
dicted by Socrates, iv. 414. 
Sappho, i. 309. _ 

Sarambiis, the tavern-keeper, i. ILL 
Sarpedon, ii. 68. 

Saturn, life under the government 
of, iii. 213, V. 134—such to be 
imitated in states, 135. , 

Satyrus, a slave, i. 238. 
Scamandrius, iii. 298. 

Scellius, i. 166. 

Science. See The.etetus. 
Sciences necessary to man, vi, 6 
to be taught in the model state, 
V. 300. 

Sciron, a noted robber, i. 402. 
Scopas, the Thessalian, i. 269. 
Scylla, ii. 279. 

Sea, neighbourhood of, unfavourable 
to virtue, v. 121. 
Self-improvement, iv. 338. 
Self-knowledge, iv. 356. 

Self-love to be avoided, v. 161. 
Sibylla, the, an oracle-ehaunter, iv 
406. 

Sicilian cookery, ii. 86. 

Signs peculiar to Plato s writings 
vi. 207. 

Silenns, iii. 564. 

Simmias, the Theban, i. 317 a 
friend of Socrates, 33-present 
at his death, 56, vi. 419. 

Simon tlie shoemaker, a philosopher, 

Simonides, ode of, discussed, i. M9 
—his definition of justice, ii. 7. 
Sisyphus; or, on taeingCounsel, 
vi. 99—108. ,. 

Consultation, beingabout thm^ 
which the parties do not know, a 
nothing better than f pe®. or oB- 
handed divination, lw» 

Sisyphus, L 230. 


Slaves, treatment of, in the model 
state, V. 233—slaves and freed- 
men, laws relating to, 458. 
Smicrion, an Athenian, iii. 374. 
Social intercourse, monthly meet¬ 
ings for, in the model state, v. 
224. 

Socrates, the chief speaker m the 
Itepublic and the other dialogues, 
in 1—notice of, and his friends, vi. 
416—Alcibiades’ account of him, 
iii. 561—his poverty, iv. 158—his 
deemon, i. 19, iv. 311, 413—his 
doctrines questioned, iv. 470—his 
teaching said to be incomplete, 
473—his defence at his trial, i. 3 
(see Apology)- his ago at the 
time, 3—his condemnation, 23— 
refuses to escape from prison, 44 
(see Crito)— his death, 127. 
Solon, wisdom of, i. 273—his tra¬ 
vels in Egypt, ii. 325. 

Sophist, liiB, iii. iud—loo. 

The nature of the sophist ex* 
amined, 106—compared with the 
fisherman, 106—with the hunter, 
111—with the huckster, 114-the 
teaching art, 121—quantity mo 
Q uality of entities discussed, iw 
—motion and rest, 159—the bciw- 
tiful, 168-lhe sophist not a phi¬ 
losopher. but a mp imitator, Ibo 
—Gray’s notes, vi. 465. 

Sophist* Protaqoeas. 
Sophists, their pretensions examm- 
ed, i. 237, iii. 52,106r“I®®T"* 
of their teaching, iii. 
gains, iv. 214-the sophist not a 
philosopher, iii. 185. 

Soplioclcs, his remark on old age, 

Sophromscus, lu. o/. 

Sosias, ill. 309. Tiiiaus 

Soul of the World. »» * 
the Locrian. ^ 

Soul, the most ^vine 
sessions, v. 153—'ne ” , 

and Ike mortal or sensuous wul, 

• u. 380 —immortality of the, a mo 

Uve to a good and wise hfe, 1.116 

"ve/from various consider- 
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ations, 80, vi. 51—nature of the, 
V. 417,426—transmigration of, ii. 
407—winged and wingless, i. 322, 
324. 

Spensippus, iv. 486. 

Sphagia, capture of the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians at, iv. 196. 

Sphynx, corruption of the name, iii.' 
344. 

State, the ideal, its size and boun¬ 
daries, ii. 106—virtues essential 
to it, ill—the magistracy, 133— 
duties of men and women com¬ 
mon in, 138—its safety to be 
found in the observance of the 
taws, v. 128—its magistrates, 
189—its guardians, ii, 55,102, v. 
533. 

Statesman, The, iii. 189—280. 

The statesman, the king, the 
despot, and the head of the house¬ 
hold, different names for men of 
the same profession, 191—Greeks 
and barbarians, an unsound dis¬ 
tinction, 198—the revolutions of 
the universe, 210—the age of Sa¬ 
turn, 213—^the king and the ty¬ 
rant, 222—the various arts of life, 
226—distinct from the art of go¬ 
verning, 242—the various kinds 
of state rule, 245—imperfection 
of the laws, 251 — laws should 
oppose, not flatter, the prejudices 
of the people, 254—an aristo¬ 
cracy therefore necessary, 254— 
these should excel, not in wealth, 
but in virtue, 25^a monarchy 
with law, the best government, 
264—the king must combine in 
his people as well as himself firm¬ 
ness and moderation, 279—Gray’s 
notes, vi. 467. 

Stealing, laws against, in the model 
state, V. 359, 499. 

Stephanus, iii. 40., 

Stesichorus, ii. 277—story of, i. 
318—speech of, 319. 

Stesileus, anecdote of, iv. 154. 

Stesimbrotus, of Thasus, iv. 289. 

Stewards, various, of the model 
state, y. 203. 


Stone, how produced, ii. 369. 

Styx, its colour, i. 122. 

Suicide, unlawfulness of, i. 59. 
Sunium, a promontory of Attica, i. 
32. 

Sun and moon, motion of Uic, v. 
307, 308. 

Sybils, the, and augury, i. 320. 
Sycophants, the, ii. 17. 

T 

Talus, why called the brazen, iv. 
461. 

Talantatus, iii. 306. 

Tanagra, battle of, iv. 196. 

Tantalus, exposed to eternal punish-, 
ment, i. 2.^. 

Tartarus, a vast chasm of the eartli, 
i. 120. 

Taureas, iv. 113. 

Taxiarchs in the model state, v. 
197. 

Teaching art, the, as practised by 
the sophists, iii. 124. 

Telemon, i. 28. 

Telemachus, v. 276. 

Telcphus, his description of the 
path to Hades questioned, i. 
116. 

Temenus, king of Argos, v. 90. 
Temperance. See Chakmiues. 
Temperance, attempts to define, iii. 

' 121—a great good, iv. 141—ex¬ 
hortation to, V. 39. 

Terillus, iv. 556. 

Terpsichore, i. 336. 

Terpsion, of Megara, i. 318—pre¬ 
sent at the death of Socrates, 56. 
Tethys, tlie mother of the gods, i. 
382, iii. 318. 

Thales, of Miletus, i. 273, ii. 289. 
Thamus, an Egyptian king, his opi¬ 
nion on the invention of letters, i 
355. 

Thamyris, iv. 294, v. 315. 

Thaumas, i. 385. 

The.etetus ; or, on Science, i. 
369—455. 

Question ns to what science is, 
374—defined by Thesetetus to be 
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perception, 381—examination of 
the theory of Protagorae, 381— 
arpment of Theestetus, and re¬ 
plies of Socrates, 381—life of the 
politician and the philosopher 
contrasted, 407—censure of po¬ 
litical expediency, 406—not every 
man, but the wise man only, the 
true measure of things, 414— 
doctrine of Heraclitus as to mo¬ 
tion, 415—perception and science 
proved not to be the same, 424— 
science sai.d to be true judgment, 
425—inquiry as to false judf^- 
ments, 425—what it is to know, 
430—difference between to have 
and to possess, 438—misuse of 
what we possess, 440—true judg¬ 
ments arrived at without science 
prove that true judgment and sci¬ 
ence arc not the same, 44.3—sci¬ 
ence said to be true judgment in 
conjunction with reason, 44.3— 
objections of Socrates, 444—ex¬ 
amination of the component parts 
of a syllable, 415—question of the 
meaning of the word logos, 4.52— 
the argument broken off, 455— 
Gray’s notes, vi. 464. 

Thesetetus, his argument with Tho- 
odorus of Elea, iii. 105. 

Thbaoks, The, iv. 401—416. 
Theages desires to learn tlie 
art of governing, 407—is advised 
to associate with statesmen, 410 
—or with sophists, 412—the dae¬ 
mon of Socrates, 413 —Gray’s 
notes, vi. 428. 

Theages, a pupil of Socrates, i. 21. 

Thearion the baker, i. 222. 

Theft, punishment for, in the model 
state, V. 359,499. 

Themis, ii. 61. 

Themistocles, his treatment by the 
Athenians, i. 220—his reply to his 
reviler, ii. 5. 

Thcoclymenus, iv. 303. 

Theodoras of Byzantium, an orator, 
i. .345. _ « 

Theodoras the geometrician, i. 370. 

Theodoras of Elea, iii. 103. 

vox.. VI. 


Theodotes, iv. 534. 

Theodotus, iv. 491-a pupil of So¬ 
crates, i. 21. 

Theognis, iii. 41, v. 8. 

Theonoe, a name of Athene, iii. 
328. 


Theophilus, iii. 303. 

Theramenes, vi. 49. 

Thersites and other common men 
escape eternal punishment, ns 
not capable of committing the 
peatest crimes, i. 230—tunied 
into an ape, ii. 311. 

Theseus, ii. 417, v. 96. 

'I’hespis, iv. 462. 

Thessalian witches, i. 216. 

The.ssalians, their skill in horseman¬ 
ship, iii. 3. 

Thetis, ii. 61, v. 502. 

Theuth, the inventor of language 
and of many sciences, i. 351. iv. 
19. 


Thrasyllus, iv. 414. 

'fhm.symachus, the Chalcedonian, 
ii. 3—takes part in the dialogue 
on the Republic, 12. 

Thucydides, iii. 40, iv. 415. 
Thyestes, iii. ’209. 

Tima-.us, The, ii. 319—409. 

Discussion of the practicability 
of the philosophy of the Repub¬ 
lic, 319—the story of the Atlantic 
isles, 328—the universe generated 
according to a pattern existing in 
the Divine Mind, 334—the nature 
and structure of the universe, 3.39 
—creation of time, .341—peopling 
with living beings, 343—creation 
of man, .316—anatomy and phy¬ 
siology, 381—origin of the lower 
animals, 407—transmigration of 
souls, 407. 

TimavCs the IgrcRiAN, ON the 
Soul of thf. Wohlo and Na- 
lUKE, vi. 147—168. 

Enumeration of caiLscs, 14/- 
*form and matter, 148 —haniionic 
progression, 150—movements of 
the heavenly bodies, 151 the ele¬ 
ments. 157-living beings and 
man. 159—the senses, 161—dis- 
2 H 
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eases, 164—the gymnastic and 
medical arts, 166—transmigration 
of sonls, 168. 

Timarchus, iv. 413. 

Time, generation of^ ii. S'!!. 

Timocracy, a form of bad govern¬ 
ment, ii. 234. 

Timotheus, iv. 555. 

Tiresios, alone, intelligent in Hades, 
iii. 48. 

Tisander, the Aphidnsean, i. 185. 

Tisias, his rhetorical arts, i. 345. 

Tison, iv. 556. 

Tityus, exposed to eternal punish¬ 
ment, i. 230. 

Torpedo, the, iii. 18. 

Trades, taws for, in the model state, 
V. 341—superfluous, in the ideal 
Republic, ii. 53. 

Tragedy, Homer the leader of, ii. 

• 284. 

Transmigration of souls, ii. 407. 

Treason, punishment of, in the 
model state, v. 357. 

Tribunals and arbitratora, v. 523. 

Triptolemiis, i. 28, v. 243. 

Trophonius, vL 46. 

Tynniehus, the composer of the 
ptean, iv. 297. 

Typhon, i. 304. 

Tyranny and tyrants, ii. 255. 

TyrUeus, praise of his poetry, 
Y 7. 

U 

Dlysses, his character in Homer 
examined, iv. 265, 273. 

Universe, its origin and structure, 
ii. 33-1—the intelligible and the 
sensible, 340—time, 341—living 
bemgs, 343—man, 346. 

Urania, i. 336. 

V , 

Venus, two, or two Loves, iii, 49l'. 

Vesta, i. 323, v. 184. 

Virgo and Demeter, v. 243. 

Virtue, On, vi. 85—90. 

Virtue not to be taught, but 


exists by a divine allotment to 
those who possess it, 85, 90—the 
sons of Pericles and others cited 
in proof, 86—the good naturally 
so from their birth, 89. 

Virtue. See Meno. 

Virtue not to bo taught, i. 249, iii. 
47, vi. 85—piety its greatest part, 
vi. 30. 

Vulcan, iii. 512. 

W 

Walls not needed for the model city, 
v. 237. 

War, laws of the Cretans adapted 
to a state of, v. 3—preparations 
for, in the ideal Republic, ii. 54, 
t.500. 

Water, corrupting by drugs, pun¬ 
ishment for, V, 343. 

Wealth, On. See Eryxias. 

Wealthy man, the truly, vi. 81. 

Weaving art, the, iii. 228. 

Wills, laws relating to, in the model 
state, v. 472. 

Wine not to be touched by boys, 
V. 64. 

Winged soul, the, i. 322—how its 
wings are lost, 324. 

Wisdom the supreme good, iv. 3. 

Wives and children, community of, 
advocated, ii. 141. 

Women, in the model state, their 
nature improved, v. 244—to be 
possessed in common, 174—yet to 
be married, iL 148—to be trained 
to military exercises, 293. 

World, Soul OF the. SesTmaius 
THE Locrian. 

Wounding, pimishment for, in the 
model state, 394. 

X 

Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, i. 
57. 

Xanthippus, a friend of Socrates, i. 
256. 

Xenophanes, iii. 143. 

Xerxes, i. 181, iv. 343. 
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Y 

Young men, laws against the las¬ 
civiousness and insolence of, v. 
404. 

Z 

Zaleueus, the lawgiver of Locris, 
u. 322. 
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Zamolxis, the Thracian king, iv. 
117. 

Zethus, i. 183. 

Zeus, of Elea, i. 343. 

Zeus, analysis of the name, iii. 307. 
Zeuxippus of Heracica, i. 247. 
Zeuxis, the painter, i. 143. 

Zopyrus, of Thrace, the preceptor 
of Alcibiades, iv. 345. 

Zoroaster, iv. 344. 
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